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To  the  Hod.  Alonzo  B.  Cornell, 

•  •  • 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly: 

Six. — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Begents  of  the  TTniversity,  as  required  by  law.] 

I  remain,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  V.  L.  PRUYN, 

Chancellor  of  the  Unvversity. 


UNIYERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  REGENTS. 

To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  J/ew  York : 

The  Regents  of  the  University,  in  obedience  to  law,  respectfnllj 
submit  their 

EIGHTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT, 

Exhibiting,  in  connection  with  the  acconipanying  docninents,  the 
condition  of  the  variona  institutions  composing  the  University  of  the 
State.  A  catalogue  of  these  institutions,  together  with  a  digest  of 
the  statutes  and  ordinances  relating  to  the  University,  is  contained 
in  ''The  University. Ma/nual''  of  1870. 

BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 
The  Board  is  at  present  composed  of  the  following  members : 

John  A.  Dix,  LL.  D.  . .   Oovemary 

John  C.  Robinson LietUenant-Oovemor^ 

6.  Hilton  Scbibnbr Secretary  of  State, 

Ajsram  B.  Weaver  ....  Supt.  of  Pui.  Inetruetionj 


*■  Et  Officiis. 


Other  members  in  the  order  of  their  appointment : 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore New  York. 

John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  LL..D Albany. 

Robert  G.  Rankin Newburgh. 

Erastus  0.  Benedict,  LL.  D New  York. 

George  W.  Clinton,  LL.  D BuflEalo. 

Lorenzo  Barrows Albion. 

Robert  S.  Hale,  LL.  D Elizabethtown. 

Elias  W.  Leavenworth Syracuse. 

J.  Carson  Brevoort Brooklvn. 

George  R.  Perkins,  LL.  D Utica. 

Alexander  8.  Johnson,  LL.  D Utica. 
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George  W.  Curtis,  LL.  D W.  New  Briglitao,  S.  I. 

William  H.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D Ovid. 

Francis  Kernan,  LL.  D Utica. 

Oswald  Ottendorfer New  York. 

John  L.  Lewis Penn  Tan. 

Horatio  G.  Warner,  LL.  D Bocbester. 

Henry  R.  Pierson Albany, 

(One  vacancy.) 

The  officers  of  the  Board  are.  as  follows : 

John  V.  L.  Pruyn ^ .  Chancellor. 

Ebastos  0.  Benedict Vice-Chcmcdlor. 

Samuel  B.  Wool  worth Secretary. 

Daniel  J.  P&att Assistant  Secretary. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

The  standing  eommittees  of  the  Board,  for  the  year  1878,  are  as 
follows : 

On  the  Inoobpobation  of  Colleges  and  Aqadsmibb. 

The  Chancellor,  Mr.  Hale, 

The  Vice-Chancellor,  Mr.  Kernan, 

The  Snp't  of  Pab.  Instrnction,        Mr.  Lewis, 

Mr.  Warner. 

,0n  the  State  Museum  of  Natubal  Histoby. 

The  Governor,  Mr.  Brevoort, 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Johnson, 

Mr.  Clinton,  Mr.  Pierson, 

Mr.  Leavenworth. 

•  •  • 

On  the  State  Libbabt. 

The  Chancellor,  Mr.  Wetmore, 

The  Governor,  Mr.  Perkins, 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  Mr.  Johnson, 

Hv.  Curtis. 

Ojx  the  iNSTBUcTnoN  OF  Gqmi^^^  Sohool  Teaohsbs. 

The  Snp't  of  Pub.  Instruction  %^'  Curtis, 

The  Vice-Oijan^ellor,  *  ^ev.  Dr.  Goodwin, 
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.(!)n  tea  DisTrtflBUTioN  of  the  LitURiiTgEB  Fund. 

Rev.  Dr.  Goodwin,  Mr.  Clinton, 

Mr.  Rankin,  Mr.  Burrows, 

'  Mr.  Ottendorfer. 

On  Appbopsiations  fob  thb  Pubohabe  of  Books  and  Appabatus. 

Mr.  Brevoort,  Mr.  Wetmore, 

Mr.  Hale. 

On  the  Annual  Report. 

Mr.  Wetmore,  Mr.  Leavenworth, 

Mr.  Burrows,  Mr.  Warner, 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Oh  ABBANGEliENTS  FOB  THE  YlBITATION  OF  O0LLEOE8  AND  AOADEMIES. 

The  Chancellor,  Mr.  Rankin, 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  Mr.  Warner, 

Mr.  Pierson. 

On  Pbeldonabt  Aoademio  Examinations. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Rankin, 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Perkins, 

The  Sup't  of  Pub.  Instruction,        Mr.  Curtis, 

Mr.  Kernan. 

COLLEGES  AND  ACADEMIES. 

The  institutions  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents,  and 
which  are  required  to  make  annual  reports  in  relation  to  their 
property  and  system  of  instruction  and  discipline,  are: 

I.  Ltiebabt  Colleges. 
11.  Medical  Colleges. 

III.    AcADESnES  AND  AoADEMIOAL  DePABTICENTS  OF   XJnION   SqHOOLS. 

A  list  of  the  institutions  composing  the  University  of  the  State  is 
given,  by  reference  or  otherwise,  in  the  appendix  to  this  repoi*t. 

Rbpobts  of  Colleges. 

Reports  have  been  received  from  all  the  colleges  heretofore  report- 
ing and  in  operation  daring  the  year  1871-2,  except  Elmira  Female 


•  •• 
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College,  Cornell  University,  the  Univereity  of  the  Cttty  of  New 
York  and  the  Medical  Department  thereof,  the  Rensselaer  Polytech- 
nic Institute  and  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  College.  Reports  are 
expected  from  these  Colleges  at  an  early  day,  and  ihe  Regents  recom- 
mend that  such  as  may  be  received  before  this  report  is  printed,  be 
included  with  those  herewith  transmitted,  as  part  of  the  documents 
hereto  annexed. 

The  aggregate  number  of  students  in  general  literature  and  sci- 
ence in  the  several  colleges,  for  the  collegiate  year  1871-2,  was  3,013. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  comparative  condition  of  the  col- 
leges reporting  during  the  last  five  years : 


COLLBGIATK  T£AR. 


1867-8 

1868-9 

1869-70 

1870-71 

1871-2 


LiUi&rj  Col- 
legm. 


2,502 
2,888 
3,207 
3,276 
3,013 


Kedical  Col- 
legM. 


1,037 
1,018 
1,000 
1,099 
1,099 


Total. 


3,539 
3,906 
4,207 
4,375 
4,112 


atSBS 


Reports  of  Aoadsmies. 

The  whole  number  of  Academies  and  Academical  Departments  of 
Union  Schools,  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents,  and  in  opera* 
tion  at  the  date  of  this  report,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 


Contents  of  Sohedules. 

Schedule  No.  1  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  Academies  and 
Academical  Departments  of  Union  Schools,  subject  to  the  visitation 
of  the  Regents,  and  in  present  operation,  arranged  by  counties. 

No.  2  contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  Academies,  etc.,  report- 
ing, with  their  respective  locations,  the  names  of  the  principal  and 
officers  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  each,  the  number  of  members 
and  of  the  quorum  of  each  board,  and  the  date  of  the  close  of  the 
academic  year. 

'No.  3  exhibits  the  average  attendance  in  each  academy,  etc.,  during 
the  several  terms  of  the  year,  the  whole  number  of  pupils  taught  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  number,  sex  and  average  age  of  those  claimed  to.be 
classical  scholars,  or  scholars  in  the  higher  branches  of  English  eda- 
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cation,  as  deflned  by  the  statote;  th^  namber  allowed  as  such  bj.  the 
BtgmtS)  and  the  amcmnt  apportioned .  to  efich .  academy  fropx  the 
inoocae  of  the  literatorefund)  in  January^,  187^. 

The  following  table  presents,  a  comparative  view  of  the  aggregate 
attendanoe  of  pnpils  during  the  last  three  years : 


ACADSMTC  TBAB. 


1809-70. 
1810-71. 
1871-S.. 


Si 

1 

Its 

III 

|l 

Avenge  attend- 
ance. 

OLAJOlgD  ▲•  <TT.itiiqAIi|  BTO. 

KalM. 

Fenalee. 

Total. 

itt 

188 

198 

80,818 
80,870 
81,481 

164.7 
161.5 
16S.8 

8,816 
8,095 
3,789 

4,846 
8,604 
8,894 

8,16^ 
6,699 
6,138 

|3 

|2 


7,456 
6,049 
6,788 


The  rednction  from  year  to  year  in  the  nnmber  of  scholars  claimed 
is  mainly  dae  to  the  operation  of  the  thorough  system  of  preliminary 
academic  examinations  jjostituted  by  the  Begents. 

Ko.  4  shows  the  number  of  scholars  who  have  passed  the  pre- 
liminary academic  examinations  held  during  the  past  six  years, 
and  who  have  received  certificates  to  that  effect  from  the  office  of  the 
Begents. 

No.  5  contains  tabular  statements  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
academiea  reporting,  as  to  their  permanent  endowments  and  other 
property,  and  the  indebtedness,  if  any,  of  each  academy.  The  total 
amount  of  capital  in  lots,  buildings,  libraries,  philosophical  apparatus, 
and  other  properly  set  apart  for  their  support,  and  their  aggregate 
debts  during  the  last  three  years,  were  as  follows  : 


Aiunmnc  tauu 

Aeademlee 
reporting 
property. 

Fixed  CapltsL 

DeVta. 

1869-70  

196 
193 
199. 

$4,343,579  00 

4,563,630  00 

.    4,893,033  00 

$380^163  00 

1870-71 

384,985  00 

1871-3 

389,838  .00 

No.  6  oootaina:the  general  revenue  and  expenditure  account  of 
each  academy* 


X  UmvMRsrtT  or  tbb  Stats  of  Nxw  York. 

The  total  receipts  during  the  years  1871-9,  inclndiDg 
balances  on  hand  at  beginning  of  year,  were $1)048 9 690^  00 

Total  expenditures,  including  balances  due  at  begin- 
ning of  year ; 1i069j394  00 

■  ■  ti^^.«  < 

Excess  of  expenditures  over  receipU. $10)755  00 


No.  7  contains  a  statement  of  the  number  and  sex  of  the  teachers 
employed  during  the  year  in  all  the  academics ;  the  number  of  those 
who  have  expressed  their  intention  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  and 
the  number  of  volumes  in  the  academy  libraries. 

The  number  of  teachers  repGtrted  during  each  of  the  last  three 
years,  is  as  follows : 


reporting 
teAclwara. 

MUMBXA   OV  TBAOBIBI. 

Hi 

ACADKiaO  TSAB. 

Uala. 

Female. 

Total. 

ii-- 

1869-70  

196 

193 
196 

443 

461 
462 

618 
679 
721 

1,061 
1,140 
1,188 

648 

1870-71  

846 

1871-2 

848 

» 

The  total  and  average  number  of  volumes  in  the  academy  libraries, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  last  three  years,  is  as  follows : 


ACADBKIO  TRAH. 

Aeademlee  re- 
porting nom- 
oer    m    rol- 
nmea. 

Wb<ile  Dombat  of 
Tolqmef. 

ATerage 
number. 

1869-70   

191 
193 
196 

142,999 
142,871 
147,490 

749 

1870-71   

738 

1871-2   

757 

No.  8  contains  a  statement  of  the  appropriMions  made,  for  the 
purchase  of  books  and  apparatus,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 140  of  the  Laws  of  1834,  relative  to  the  application  and  distribu- 
tion of  the  income  of  the  Literature  Fund.  From  this  table  it 
appears  that  up  to  the  10th  day  of  January,  1873,  inclusive,  the  sum  of 
$117,985.38  has  be^n  granted  by  the  Begents,  an  equal  amount  hav- 
ing been  raised  by  the  Academies,  making  a  total  of  $286,870.76. 
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No.  9  exhibit!  a  summary  of  the  text-books  and  their  respective 
aathors,  in  use  in  the  several  academies. 

No.  10  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  teachers'  classes  in  the  several 
academies  instructing  them  dnring  the  academic  year,  1871-2;  the 
sum  apportioned  to  each  academy  for  such  instruction,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  chapter  410  of  the  Laws  of  1855,  and  the  appointments 
of  academies  by  the  Regents  to  give  such  instruction  dnring  the 
academic  year  1872-3. 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  reports  show  a  slightly  increased  attendance  over  the  preceding 
year. 

In  addition  to  scholars  who  pursued  higher  studies,  after  having 
passed  the  preliminary  examination,  there  is  presented  the  numlier 
who  parsned  some  of  those  studies,  but  who  had  not  passed  in  all 
the  preliminary  studies  and  received  the  certificate  of  Academic 
Scholarship.    The  numbers  are  as  follows : 

1.  Pursued  higher  studies,  having  passed  the  examination,      6>817 
8.  Pursued  higher  studies,  not  having  passed • . . . .       6)100 

Total  number  in  higher  studies 11*917 

Bat  few  scholars  pass  in  all  the  studies  at  one  examination.  They 
are,  therefore,  permitted  to  take  one  or  more  higher  studies  before 
they  receive  their  certificates.  The  number  who  wholly  decline  the 
examination  is  much  smaller  than  formerly.  The  Begents  have  not 
attempted  to  enforce  it,  leaving  that  to  the  discretion  of  the  trustees 
of  the  academies.  They  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time, 
not  far  remote,  when  the  distinction  of  preliminary  and  academic 
scholars  in  academies  will  not  exist,  but  when  every  scholar  will 
belong  to  the  latter  class. 

LITERATURE  FUND. 

The  last  Legislature  enacted  the  foUawing  in  the  General  Appro- 
priation Act: 

^*  For  the  benefit  of  Academies  and  Academical  Departments  of 
Union  Schools  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  derived  from  a  tax  of  one-six- 
teenth of  one  mill  upon  each  dollar  of  the  taxable  property  of  the 
StatOj  the  sum  thus  arising  to  be  divided  as  the  Literature  Fund  is 
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now  divided,  which  is  hereby  ordered  to  be  levied  for  each  and  every 
year." 

This  sum,  added  to  the  amonnt  now  distribtited  from  the  income  of 
the  Literature  Fund  and  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund,  will  make 
a  total  annual  distribution  of  $165,000.  This  distribution  is  made 
under  the  statute  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars  pursuing 
the  classics  or  the  higher  branches  of  English  education,  or  both, 
after  having  accomplished  certain  preliminary  studies.  The  statute 
further  requires  that  this  money  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  salaries  of  teachers.  The  total  of  these  salaries  from  all  sources, 
the  past  year,  was  $678,414.  This  increased  appropriation  will  there- 
fore add  to  these  salaries  a  little  more  than  eighteen  per  cent.  While 
the  Regents  will  be  greatly  gratified  by  a  more  liberal  compensation 
to  teachers  for  services  too  little  rumunerated,  they  are  of  opinion 
that  a  part  of  the  large  appropriation  of  last  year  should  be  applied 
in  the  tbrm  of  free  scholarships^  or  in  such  other  way  as  the  liOgisla- 
ture  in  its  wisdom  may  direct,  to  stimulate  seholars  to  higher  efforts^ 
aod  to  secure  more  thorough  instruction  in  subjects  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  education. 

Medical  Ezaiokations. 

An  act  relating  to  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  passed  May  16, 1872,  directed  the  Itegenta  of 
the  University  "  to  appoint  one  or  more  boards  of  examiners  in 
medicine  who  shall  faithfully  examine  all  candidates  referred  to  them 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University."  In  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  this  law,  the  Begents  have,  at  the  request  of 
and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  officers  of  the  Homoeopathic  State 
Medical  Society,  appointed  such  Board,  and  each  of  the  persons 
appointed  has  signified  his  acceptance  of  the  appointment.  Ko  appli- 
cations have  yet  been  received  for  the  examination.  The  Board  will 
soon  convene  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  plan  of  proceeding  under 
the  act,  and  it  is  expected  that  applications  will  soon  be  made  by  can- 
didates for  the  examinations.  The  requirements  of  the  law  will  be 
carefully  executed  by  this  Board  with  the  earnest  hope  that  its  opera- 
tion may  enlarge  and  extend  medical  science  apd  practice. 

Instruction  of  Common  School  Teachers. 

During  the  academic  year  1871-2,  instruction  was  given,  free  of 
charge,  to  1,589  scholars  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  common  school 
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teaching,  by  90  academio^  appointed  for  the  parpoee  by  the 
B(^nt8. 

The  nnraber  of  flcholsrs,  in  any  academy,  for  whom  snch  instruction 
IB  prt)yided,  is  limited  by  etatnte  to  twenty  each  year;  and  the  snm 
Allowed  by  the  State  for  such  instruction  is  fixed  at  ten  dollars  for 
each  fall  term  scholar,  bo  allowance  being  made  for  those  who  attend 
dnring  a  period  less  than  thirteen  weeks. 

A  schednle^xhibiting  the  condition  of  the  classes  instrncted  in  the 
aeveral  academies,  during  the  year  1871-2,  and  a  list  of  the  academies 
appointed  to  give  such  instruction  during  the  year  1872-3,  are  included 
among  the  documents  appended  to  this  report. 

UinvBBsiTY  Convocation. 

This  voluntary  association,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  and  the  ofiicers  of  the  Colleges,  Normal  Sdhools  and 
Academies  of  the  State,  held  its  Ninth  Anniversary  in  August  last, 
continuing  its  sessions,  as  usual,  for  three  days. 

The  papers  presented  and  the  discussions  had,  were  generally  upon 
Bnbjects  of  great  educational  interest  and  importance,  and  are  deemed 
worthy  of  publication  as  a  part  of  the  Appendix  to  this  Keport,  and 
also  in  separate  form,  in  continuation  of  jbhe  series  of  former  years. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  organization  is  recognized  as  an 
important  educational  body,  and  that  the  early  publication  of  its  Pro- 
ceedings is  earnestly  desired  by  the  Convocation,  as  expressed  by 
formal  action  on  the  subject,  it  is  respectfully  recommended  to  the 
Legiahiture  that  some  proper  provision  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

VISITATION. 

The  following  institutions  were  officially  visited  during  the  year 

1872 : 

By  the  Chakoellor  : 

Albany  Medical  College. 
Union  College. 

By  Bev.  Dr.  Goodwin  : 

Hobart  College. 

Geneva  Classical  and  Union  School. 

Penn  Yan  Academy. 

Boahville  Union  School. 

Starkey  Seminary. 
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By  Mr.  Wabnsb  : 

Hobart  College.. 

TTnion  College. 

Wells  College. 

Caynga  Lake  Academy. 

Claverack  Academy  and  H.  B.  InBtitnte. 

Chili  Seminary. 

Fairport  Union  fiohool. 

Friends'  Academy. 

Ontario  Female  Seminary. 

By  the  Seosetaby  : 

Butgers  Female  College. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Adelphl  Academy. 

Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institnte. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute. 

By  the  Assistant  Sbobbtabt  : 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Manhattan  College. 

St.  John's  College. 

Albany  Medical  College. 

Cambridge  Washington  Academy. 

Carthage  Union  School. 

Catskill  Free  Academy. 

Claverack  Academy  and  H.  B.  Institute. 

Coxsackie  Academy. 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institnte. 

Fort  Plain  Seminary. 

Gloversville  Union  School. 

Holland  Patent  Union  School. 

Lowville  Academy. 

New  Berlin  Academy. 

Norwich  Academy. 

Oxford  Academy. 

Sandy  Hill  Union  School. 

Schenectady  Union  School. 

Washington  Academy,  SaI^dci* 
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OUERENT  EXPENSES. 

The  cnrrent  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Begents  for  the  fiscal  year 
1871- S  [liave  been  audited  by  the  Comptroller,  on  whose  warrant 
all  bills  have  been  paid  by  the  State  Treasurer. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  Begents, 

JOHN  V.  L.  PRUTN, 

Chanedlor  &f  the  Unwirmiy. 

S.    B.    WOOLWOBTH, 

Secretary. 
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DOCUMENTS 
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1.  Columbia  College 1 

2.  Union  College 84 

8.  Hamilton  College 48 

4.  Hobart  College 61 
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LITERARY  COLLEGES. 

L  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  Unwerdty  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

The  Trustees  of  Columbia  College  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  last  collegiate  year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1872,  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  containing  a  just  and  true 
statement  of  facts,  showing  the  progress  and  condition  of  said  College 
during  and  at  the  close  of  the  said  year,  in  respect  to  the  several 
subject-matters  following,  viz. : 

1.    NUMBBB   AND   DeSCBEPTION  OF   PbOFBSSOESHIPS. 

The  professorships  in  said  College  during  said  year,  as  established 
by  the  Trustees,  were  the  following :  1.  Evidences  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion.  2.  The  Greek  Language  and  Literature.  3. 
The  Latin  Language  and  Literature.  4.  The  German  Language  and 
Literature.  6.  Chemistry.  6.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy.  7. 
Philosophy  and  English  Literature.  8.  Mechanics  and  Physics. 
An  adjunct  professorship  is  attached  to  the  department  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  a  tutorship  to  the  Classical  and  English  departments. 

In  the  School  of  Mines  the  professorships  are  the  following :  1. 
Mineralogy  and  Metallurgy.  2.  Civil  and  Mining  Engineering. 
3.  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry.  4.  General  Chemistry.  5. 
Mechanics  and  Mining  Surveying.  6.  Mathematics.  7.  Physics. 
8.  Geology  and  Palssontology.  There  are  also  in  this  school  several 
assistants  to  the  different  departments,  and  a  lecturer  on  Botany. 

In  the  School  of  Law  the  professorships  are  the  following :  1. 
Municipal  Law.  %,  Constitutional  History  and  Public  Law.  8. 
Ethics  of  Jurisprudence.    4.  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

The  School  of  Medicine  is  separately  reported  on  by  its  own 
Board  of  Trustees. 
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2.  Tbustebs,  Faculties  and  Othee  College  Offioees. 

Trtcstees. 

Hamilton  Fish,  LL.  D.  John  Torrey,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.    • 

Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  LL.  D.  Lewis  M.  Rutherford. 

Gardiner  Spring,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.  Thomas  De  Witt,  S.  T.  D. 
William  Betts,  LL.  D.  John  C.  Jay,  M.  D. 

Benj.  I.  Haight,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.  William  0.  Scherraerhom. 
Robert  Ray.  Morgan  Dix,  S.  T.  D. 

Gouverneur  M.  Ogden,  Treasurer.  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  S.  T.  D., 
H.  J.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.         LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 
Edward  L.  Beadle,  M.  D.  Samuel  Blatchford,  LL.  D. 

George  T.  Strong.  Stephen  S.  Nash. 

Mancius  S.  Hutton,  S.  T.  D.  Charles  R.  Swords. 

Horatio  Potter,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D., 
D.  C.  L. 

One  vacancy  exists  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Martin 
Zborowski. 

The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  a  Ohairiiian,  a  Treasurer 
and  a  Clerk.  The  Treasurer  and  Clerk  are  paid  officers.  The 
Chairman  and  other  members  receive  no  pay.  There  have  been 
held  within  the  year,  from  October  1,  1871,  to  September  30,  1872, 
mcjnthly  meetings  (except  tor  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember) on  the  first  Monday  of  each  month,  with  the  exception  of 
January,  1872,  when  the  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  second. 
The  Faculty  of  said  College,  including  all  persons  charged  with  the 
duty  of  giving  instruction  therein  during  said  year,  consisted  of  a 
President,  eight  professors,  two  emeritus  professors,  two  tutors,  and 
an  assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry.  '  The  other  officera  or 
servants  of  said  College,  charged  with  duties  therein,  other  than 
those  of  public  instruction,  during  said  year,  were  a  Chaplain,  a 
Librarian,  a  President's  Secretary,  a  Janitor  and  a  Sub-Janitor. 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Mines  consisted,  during  said  year,  of 
a  President  and  eight  professors.  Other  officers  giving  instruction 
were  a  lecturer  on  Botany,  two  instructbrs  in  Modern  Languages, 
and  seven  assistants  in  departments  of  science.  Persons  employed 
and  not  giving  instruction  were  a  Registrar  and  Librarian,  a  Janitor 
and  a  Sub-Janitor. 

The  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Law  consisted  of  a  President,  four 
professors  and  two  lecturers. 
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The  school  has  no  other  officers  receiving  pay  except  a  Janitor. 

The  names  of  the  several  persons  holding  offices  or  places  in  said 
College,  daring  said  year,  with  the  offices  or  places  held  by  them 
respectively,  and  the  salaries  or  annual  compensation  tor  official  ser- 
vices allowed  to  each  of  them,  inclading  a  temporary  increase  of 
compensation  granted  in  conseqaence  of  the  enhanced  cost  of  living 
at  the  present  time,  were  as  follows : 


Nrnmee  of  Panoae. 


B«T.  Frederick  A.  P.  Bamard,  S.  T. 

D.,LL.D.,L.  H.  D 

Heniy  Driller,  LL.  D 

Heniy  L  Schmidt,  S.  T.  D. j 

Cbariae  A.  Joy,  Ph.  D 

Claries  If .  Naime,  L.  H.  D 

J.  Howard  Van  Amringe,  A.  M 

John  Torrer,  M.  D.,  LL.I> 

Ogden  N.Bood,  A.  If 

Ber.  BeverlT  B.  Betts,  A.  M 

Rer.  ComeUas  R.  Dnfflo,  S.  T.  D 

WiffiamH.  Walter,  Moa.  D 

WUliam  PUtor,  E.  M 

J.  B.  Fkninston , 

WUliMn  Leggett , 

Chaitoe  A.  Cashman 

8te])hen  B.  Weeks 

Fiancis  Michaels 

Bichard  Fltamaarioe \ . .  I 

HenrjrBlnde j 

J.LeoLilienthal,B.M 

B.J.HaUock,  A.M 

Aivufftos  C.  If  erriam,  A.  M 

Jo&i  D.  Qaackenboa,  A.  M .,  M.  D. . . 


Professorship  or  other  Offloes  held. 


President* 

Professor 

Professor,  from  General  Fund 

As  Prof%  of  Oerman,  the  income  of  the  Gebhard  FM 

Professor* 

Professor 

Professor 

Professor* 

Professor 

Libnrian 

Chaplain  

Oiganist 

At  different  times  dnrlnic  the  year  holding  the  office 
of  Presidents  Secretary,  pud  to  them  In  the  ag- 
gregate, salary,  $1,000  per  annam 

Janitor  and  Assistant  Librarian 

Under-Janitor,  waces 

Servants— wages  fao  p^  month  during  actual  em- 
ployment   

Assistant  in  General  Chemistry,  $500  per  annum. . . 
Assistsnt  in  General  Chemistry,  $1,000  per  annum . . 

Tutor 

Tutor 


Salary. 


$8,000  00 
0,000  00 
075  00 
1,973  18 
8,000  00 
8,000  00 
8,000  00 


8,000  00 

1,500  00 

5S5  00 

876  00 


087  47 

1,400  00 
800  00 

180  00 

135  00 

750  00 

1,900  00 

1,900  00 


Charies  F.  Chandler,  Ph.  D 

Thomas  Bgleston.  Jr.,  A.  M.,  B.  M. . 

Prucis  iTVinton,  B.  M 

John  8.  Newberry,  M.  D.,  LL.  D 

rrederick  L.  Stengel 

Jules  B.  Loipeaa 

PUil  Schweltser,  Ph.  D 

AJexb  A.  Jnlien,  A.  M 

Bwya  Waller,  A.  M,  B.  M 

Thomas  M.  BloMom,  A.  M.,  B.  M . . . . 

Pierre  de  P.  Bicketts,  E.  M 

Henry  Newton,  A.  B.,  B.  M 

WUlism  Pistor,  B.  M  

Kdward  C.  H.  Day 

Charies  Bichter 

lieopold  Brown 

H.  B.  Cornwall,  A.  M.,B.M ] 
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Professor  and  DjBan 

Professor 

Professor 

Professor 

Instructor  in  German 

Instructor  in  French 

Assistant^-saUuy  $1,000  per  annam 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant . 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Assistant 

Begistrar  and  Librarian 

Janitoi^wages  $60  per  month 

Under-Janitor— wages  $40  per  month 

Compensation  as  acting  Professor  for  short  term  of 
serVice 


8,000  00 
5.000  00 
6,000  00 
^000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
888  80 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
800  00 
480  00 

350  00 


Theodore  W.  Dwlght,  LL.  D . . . . 
^ohn  Ordronaox,  H.  D.,  LL.  D. 

glands  Ueber,  LL.D 

AoRta  Abbott 

'elizCiirtis 


WOUamBetts,  LL.D.. 
waremenr  iL  Ogden. 


Law  School. 

Professor  of  Municipal  Law  and  Warden  t 

Professor — 

Professor 

Professor  (resigned),  salary  $8,000 

Janitor— wages  $45  per  month 

Clerk 


8,000  00 
800  00 

4,000  00 
750  00 
540  00 
860  00 

760  00 
8,000  00 


•  With  the  ue  of  a  house. 


t  With  a  share  of  fees. 
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3.  NuMBBB  OF  Students. 

The  whole  namber  of  students,  QDdergraduates  Id  said  College 
during  said  year,  was  116. 

The  number  of  Graduates  at  the  annual  Oommencement,  held  on 
the  2ftth  of  June,  1872,  was  29. 

The  whole  number  of  Graduates  in '  Arts  of  the  College,  is  2,169. 

The  ages  of  the  students  of  the  several  classes,  at  thei/r  last  pre- 
cfiding  hirthda/y^  were,  at  the  beginfiing  of  said  yewr,  as  follows : 

Avenge  age.  Oldest.  Youngest 

Seniors 19f  years.  27  years.  17  years. 

Juniors 18|      do  22     do  17      do 

Sophomores 18|f    do  27     do  16      do 

Freshmen 16f|    do  19     do  15     do 

The  number  of  Graduates,  Engineers  of  Mines  in  the  School  of 
Mines,  at  the  Commencement,  was  8.  The  total  number  of  Gradu- 
ates in  this  school,  at  the  close  of  this,  its  eighth  year,  is  64. 

The  number  of  Graduates  (Bachelors  of  Law)  in  the  School  of 
Law  at  the  Commencement,  was  99.  The  total  number  of  Gradu- 
ates in  this  school  at  the  close  of  this,  its  thirteenth  year,  was  789. 

4.  Classifioation  of  Studknts. 

Undergraduates. 

Seniors 29 

Juniors 23 

Sophomores 33 

Freshmen 31 

116 

Students  of  the  School  of  Mines. 

Third  year  Students 8 

Second  year  Students & 

First  year  Students 19 

Preparatory  Students 25 

Special  Students. 58 

115 

Students  of  the  School  of  I/mo. 

Seniors 124 

Juniors 167 

291 

Students  of  Hie  School  of  Medicine. 
(No  classification) 332 

Total 854 
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5.    COMMENOEMENT  AND  DeGBEBS. 

Herewith  is  presented  a  copy  of  the  scheme  of  the  last  Commence- 
ment of  the  Academic  Department  and  of  the  School  of  Mines,  held 
on  the  26th  June,  1872. 

■ 

The  Commencement  of  the  School  of  Law  was  held  on  the  15th 
May^  and  that  of  the  School  of  Medicine  on  the  28th  of  February, 

1872. 

K^p  i'Ki  R^pi, 

ONE  HUNBRBD  AND  EIGHTEENTH  COBOCENOBIIBNT  OF 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE, 

ACADBHT  OF  MUBIC, 

Wednesday  J  June  26^A,  1872. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

OvKBTURB— "  Martha," Flotauy. 

Prayer By  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Duffle,  D.D.,  Chaplain  of  the  College. 

"  Song  Without  Words," Mendelssohn. 

Greek  Salutatory  Oration John  Erom  Rees. 

Latin  Posh  "  Fora  Omnia  Vereat " Edward  Lazarus  Rosenfeld. 

Selection—"  Orph^e," Offenbach, 

Oration—"  From  Darkness  to  Light," Frederic  Panet  Marshall. 

Oration—"  Student  Life," Sidney  Gillespie  Ashmore. 

Waltz—**  Blue  Danube," Strauss, 

*  German  Oration — **  Die  wahre  Wiirde  des  Menschen," John  Holme  Maghee. 

Oration — "  Compulsory  Education," Frederick  Augustus  Brown. 

Selection—**  Huguenots,'* Meyerbeer, 

Oration—**  The  Question  of  the  Day," Robert  Clarence  Dorsett. 

Oration—**  Ideal  Excellence  in  Education," Clarence  Gushing  Edgerton. 

Galop— **  Idle  Wild," Moscow. 

Oration— ** Communism:  Its  Causes,  Effects  and  Remedies,".  .Wm.  Edgar  Eeyes. 
Oration—**  Steam  vs.  Horse ;  or  the  Circus  and  Race-course  50  years  hence," 

Valentine  Mott. 

Selection—*  *  Perichole," Offenbach. 

Oration — ^**  Free  Trade." James  Lawrence  Onderdonk. 

Oration—**  The  Trial  of  Charles  the  First," Charles  Lancaster  Short. 

SoHO — ^** Now  the  Swallows  are  Returning,". . .  .* . .  ,Abt. 

*  Excused. 

The  names  qf  the  Honor  Men  in  the  OraduaUng  Class  wiU  be  announced. 

The  Trusteed  Pmes  for  Bksee&ing  in  German  wiU  be  a/iioarded. 

The  English  Seminary  Prise  toiU  be  awarded. 

The  Trustees'  Oreek  Priees  vfiU  be  awarded. 

The  Prize  of  the  Alumni  AsaodaUon^  to  be  given  to  ^^  the  most  faiihful  and  deserving 

Student  of  the  ChraduaUng  Class  "  wiU  be  awarded  to 
Frederic  Panet  Marshall. 
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Anwnineement  of  Remits  qf  OtmpetiUonfor  Sohola/rsMps  in  the  Freshmany  Sophomore 

and  Junior  Ckuees. 

Remit  qf  Competition  for  FeUowehip  in  the  OraduaUng  OUua. 

Prigee  in  the  School  of  Mines. 

Waltz— "Thoufland  and  One  Nights,'* Strauss, 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  wiR  be  conferred  on  the  Members  of  the  ChraduaUng 

Class.  ^ 

EDMuin)  MgOaffil. 

Valentinb  Mott. 

Ludlow  Ogdbn. 

RioBABD  Ogdbn. 

Jambs  Lawrbncb  Ondbbdonk. 

Augustus  Gob  Pibsson. 

JoEor  Ebom  Rbb& 

Edwabd  Lazabus  Rosbnfbld. 

Chablbs  Lancastbb  Shobt. 

Edmund  Gbindlb  Rawbon  Tbimblb. 

Ajbthub  Delano  Wbbkb. 


Robbbt  Abnold. 
Sidney  Gillespie  Ashmobb. 
Fbbdebick  Augustus  Bbown. 
Robbbt  Clabbnce  Dobsbtt. 
Clabbnge  Gushing  £dgebton. 
Halibubton  Fales. 
Edwabd  Fbbmob  Hall. 
Robbbt  Rat  Hamilton. 
ScHUYLBB  Hamilton,  Jr. 
William  Hbnbt  Haldane. 
William  Edgab  Ejbtes. 
Ghablbs  Hbnby  Knox. 
John  Holme  Maghee. 
Fbbdbbic  Panbt  Mabshall. 


Robbbt  Hbnby  Wilkinson. 
Henby  Duncan  Wood. 
Hbnby  Edgab  Woodwabd. 


The  Degree  of  Engineer  qf  Mines^  CivU  Engineer ^  and  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  toill  be 
conferred  on  the  Graduating  Class  of  the  School  of  Mines. 

The  Degree  of  Maeter  qf  Arts  wiO,  he  conferred  on  candidates  in  course. 

Honorary  Degrees  teiU  be  conferred. 

Galop—"  Hurry  Scurry," Frodhe. 

Valbdictoby  Obation Robert  Ray  Hamilton. 

« 

Benediction. 
CcXLege  Airs. 

HONOR  MEN— GLASS  OF  '73. 

FvnA  Glass  qf  Honor. 
1.  John  Kbom  Rbbs.  2.  Edwabd  Lazabus  Rosbnfbld. 

Second  Class  of  Honor. 
1.  Fbbdbbic  Panbt  Mabshall.  2.  Sednby  Gillespie  Ashmobb. 

8.  John  HotiME  Maghbb. 

Comniittee. 
H.  Duncan  Wood,  Ghairman. 
Sidney  G.  Ashmobb.  E.  Fbbmob  Hall.  Fbbdebick  A.  Bbown. 

William  E.  Eeybb.  R.  Olabenob  Dobsbtt.        Valbntinb  Mott. 

John  Kbom  Rbbs. 

Grand  Marshal. 
Schuylbb  Hamilton,  Jr. 

Music  by  Bben»3  Orchestra. 
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The  Degrees  conferred  were  ajs  follows : 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  npon  graduates  of  the  Academical 
Department,  at  Commeiycement,  28,  and  sabsequently  to  Commence- 
ment 1,  total  29 ;  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  apon  members  of  class 

• 

of  1869,  25 ;  Degree  of  Engineer  of  Mines,  conferred  npon  graduates 
of  the  School  of  Mines,  8;  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  conferred 
npon  the  gradaates  of  the  Law  School,  99. 

The  following  Honorary  Degrees  were  also  conferred : 

Doctor  of  Laws, 

Prof.  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  Principal  of  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  New  York  city. 

Prof.  John  Graeff  Barton,  Professor  i>f  the  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  8.  T.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Doctor  in  Saci^ed  TJieology, 

Rt.  Rev.  William  Bell  White  Howe,  Bishop  of  South  Carolina. 
Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott  Potter,  President  of  Union  College. 
Rev.  James  Starr  Clark,  Rector  Trinity  Church,  Madaliii,  New 
York. 

Master  of  Arts, 

Gen.  John  Watts  De  Peyster,  of  New  York. 
Edward  David  Hearn,  of  London. 

6.  Coll£q:e  Tebms. 

The  terms  or  sessions  for  studies  in  said  College  during  said  year 
were  two,  as  follows  : 

The  first  term  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  and 
ending  about  the  middle  of  February.  The  second  term  following 
the  first  without  an  intervening  vacation,  and  closing  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  June. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Calendar  for  the  next  College  year : 

CaJ^nda/r, 

October  7,  1872.     First  term,  119th  year,  begind  on  Monday. 
November  28.     Thanksgiving  Day,  Thursday. 
December  38.     Christmas  Holidays  begin  on  Monday. 
January  4,  1873.     Ciiristmas  Holidays  end  Saturday. 
January  24.     First  term  ends  Friday. 
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February  3.     Intermediate  Examination  begins  Monday. 
February  13.  •  Second  term  begins  Thursday. 
February  26.     Ash  Wednesday,  Holiday. 
April  11.     Good  Friday,  Holiday. 
April  14.    Easter  Monday,  Holiday. 
May  30.    Second  term  closes  Friday. 

June  2.     Ooncluding  Examination  begins  Monday,  for  Seniors. 
June  9.     Ooncluding  Examination    begins    Monday,    for    other 
classes. 
June  20.    Examination  for  Admission,  Friday. 
June  25.     Commencement,  Wednesday. 

October  3-4.     Examination  for  Admission,  Friday  and  Saturday. 
October  6.     First  term,  120th  year,  begins  Monday. 

7.  OouBSB  OF  Instruction. 

The  Sub-Graduate  course  of  study  in  each  class  in  said  year  was 
as  follows : 

Senior  Class. 

The  section  of  the  Senior  Class  reciting  in  Greek  have  read  the 
"Gorgias"  of  Plato  with  the  Jay  Professor.  Greek  during  the 
Senior  year  is  one  of  the  elective  studies. 

The  section  of  the  same  class  reciting  in  Latin  have  read  through 
the  "  Captive  "  of  Plautus,  with  special  attention  to  the  metres  and 
the  archaic  forms  and  syntax ;  also  the  first  chapter,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  sections  of  the  Tenth  Book  of  Qnintilian. 

This  reading  has  been  accompanied  with  lectures  on  the  dramatic 
and  the  rhetorical  literature  of  Borne.  Latin  is  likewise  an  optional 
study  with  this  class. 

In  Chemistry,  the  Senior  Class,  as  a  whole,  have  attended  lectures 
during  six  months,  on  the  Metals,  twice  a  week.  The  same  amount 
of  time  has  been  devoted  weekly,  during  the  second  term  of  the  year, 
to  Geology  by  lecture  and  recitation.  A  section  of  the  class  have 
also  attended  lectures  on  Technology  and  on  Organic  Chemistry  by 
the  same  professor,  as  optional  studies ;  three  hours  per  week  being 
given  to  each  subject  for  one-half  the  year. 

In  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  the  whole 
class  received  instruction  in  Astronomy  three  times  a  week  during 
the  first  term ;  accomplishing  the  whole  of  White's  Astronomy,  with 
lectures,  explanations  of  instrntnents,  and  optical  illustrations  with 
the  oxy hydrogen   lantern.     ^^   uu^   matter  of  the  text-book    was 
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added,  by  lecture,  an  amount  equivalent  to  one-half  the  text  or 
more. 

A  section  of  the  class  attended  the  same  professor  twice  a  week 
throughout  the  year  in  the  differential  and  integral  Oalculus  as  an 
optional  study,  completing  the  whole  of  Peck's  Oalculus  without 
omission. 

In  Physics,  during  the  first  term,  were  taught  by  lectures,  with 
recitations,  to  the  entire  dass,  several  branches  of  the  sciences  of  Optics, 
embracing  the  properties  of  light,  and  its  velocity,  reflection,  refrac- 
tion and  dispersion,  with  the  description  and  theory  of  optical  instru- 
ments. During  the  second  term,  the  subject  was  Acoustics,  compre-* 
bending  the  velocity,  refraction  and  interference  of  sound ;  the 
vibrations  of  strings,  rods,  plates,  bells  and  columns  of  air  in  tubes, 
with  the  theory  of  the  different  kinds  of  musical  pipes ;  also  the 
theory  of  over-tones  and  Klang  fkrben,  the  characteristics  of  the 
human  voice,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  ear.  A  section  of  the  class, 
pursuing  the  Higher  Physics  as  an  optional  study,  were  instructed 
during  the  first  term  in  the  principles  of  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light,  and  the  doctrine  of  interferences,  with  its  application  to  the 
explanation  of  the  colors  of  thin  plates  and  ruled  surfaces,  and 
analogous  phenomena.  During  the  second  term,  the  same  section 
continued  the  same  study,  with  especial  reference  to  the  explanation 
by  the  undulatory  theory  of  the  polarization  of  light  in  all  its  modes, 
as  plane,  circular  and  elliptical  polarization. 

In  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  English  Literature,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  class  has  received  instruction  throughout  the  year,  by  lec- 
tures and  text-books,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  intellect  and  of  the 
feelings.  The  lectures  have  been  numerous  and  full.  The  text- 
books consulted  have  been  '^  Hamilton's  Metaphysics  "  and  ^'  Hickok's 
Empirical  Psychology ;"  attendance  three  hours  per  week. 

The  whole  class  have  studied,  in  the  same  manner,  the  philosophy 
of  the  sense  and  the  understanding,  and  have  discussed  many  points 
in  original  philosophical  essays.  The  whole  class  has  also  studied 
Fancett's  small  treatise  on  political  economy;  attendance  twice  a 
week  during  the  second  session. 

JvadoT  Claas. 

The  Junior  Olass  have  read,  in  Greek,  the  '^  (Edipus  Rex  "  of  Sopho- 
cles, and  the  "Apology  "  and  '*  Orito  "  of  Plato.  In  Latin,  the  same 
claas  have  read  the  first,  third,  fourth,  fifth  "  Satires  of  Juvenal," 
making  metrical  translations  of  portions ;  and  thirty-one  chapters  of 
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the  first  book  of  Cicero  *'  de  Officiis."  They  have  had  exercises  in 
writing  Latin  after  Cicero,  and  lectures  on  the  '^  Roman  Satirists  " 
and  Roman  Philosophy;  hours  of  attendance,  three  per  week 
throughout  the  year. 

In  General  Chemistry,  embracing  the  non-metallic  elements,  and 
the  metallic  elements  in  parts,  the  class  have  been  under  instruction 
two  hours  per  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  Mechanics,  they  have  attended  twice  per  week  throughout  the 
year,  completing  the  whole  of  Peck's  Mechanics  without  amission. 
In  addition,  they  have  received  some  theoretic  lectures,  and  a  com- 
plete course  of  experimental  illnstration  with  the  usual  apparatus. 

In  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  English  Literature,  this  class 
have  been  carried  through  a  full  course  of  English  Prosody,  with 
scanning  and  verse  making.  They  have  read  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  book  of  Spenser's  "  Faery  Queene,"  interpreting  and  criticising 
the  first  two  cantos  with  much  minuteness.  Each  student  of  the 
class  has  also  declaimed  a  piece  of  his  own  composition  each  month 
of  the  academic  year,  except  the  first  and  the  last.  In  Physics,  two 
hours  per  week  have  been  occupied  with  the  class  throughout  the 
year.  The  subject  of  instruction  during  the  first  term  was  heat, 
which  was  studied  and  experimentally  illustrated  in  its  phenomena 
and  its  effects,  as  exemplified  in  the  expansions  of  solids,  liquids  and 
gases,  the  conductive  power  of  bodies,  the  properties  of  vapors  and 
their  tensions,  the  latent  heat  of  different  bodies,  and  the  matter  of 
its  several  physical  conditions,  and  the  constitution  and  economy  of 
the  steam-en^ne. 

During  the  second  term,  the  class  were  engaged  in  the  study  of 
magnetism,  electricity,  frictional  and  voltaic,  electro-magnetism,  and 
electric  and  magnetic  induction. 

Sophomore  Class. 

In  Greek,  the  Sophomore  Class  have  attended  three  hours  per 
week  throughout  the  year,  and  have  read  the  '^  Medea  of  Euripides  " 
and  the  first  book,  and  parts  of  the  second  and  fourth  books  of 
Xenophon's  "Memorabilia." 

In  Latin;  the  same  class  have  read  the  first  book  of  the  Satii^es  of 
Horace,  with  exercises  in  prosody,  and  fifteen  chapters  of  the  first 
book  of  the  "Annals,"  and  all  the  "  Germania  "  of  Tacitus.  The  class 
have  made  metrical  versions  of  portions  of  their  reading  in  )>oetry, 
and  have  written  Latin  after  the  style  of  Tacitus.     A  lecture  has 
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been  given  them  on  the  Boraan  HiBtorians ;  attendance,  three  hours 
per  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  Roman  Hietorj,  they  have  accomplished  all  that  is  contained 
in  Willson's  Outlines,  with  a  few  omissions,  and  in  Grecian  Antiqui- 
ties, they  have  read  from  the  beginning  of  "  The  Heroic  Age  "  to  the 
subject  of  '^  Finance  at  Athens,"  with  sundry  omissions.  In  connec- 
tion with  both  subjects,  numerous  explanatory  lectures  have  been 
given  by  the  Professor  in  charge  of  their  branch  of  instruction.  The 
hours  of  attendance  have  been  two  weekly  throughout  the  year. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  same  Professor,  the  class  have  been 
required  to  prepare  original  compositions  once  a  month,  which,  after 
having  been  scrutinized  by  the  Professor,  have  been  severely  criti- 
cised, each  in  presence  of  its  author.  In  Mathematics,  this  class 
attended  the  Adjnnct  Professor  four  times  a  week  during  the  first 
term,  completing  the  subjects  of  plane,  analytical  and  spherical 
trigonometry  and  mensuration  as  contained  in  Davies'  Legendre, 
together  with  the  solutipn  of  many  practical  problems  by  construc- 
tion. 

During  the  second  term,  the  class  received  instruction  three  times 
a  week  from  the  principal  Professor,  giving  two  days  per  week  to 
Analytical  Geometry,  and  one  day  per  week  to  Surveying.  In  the 
former  subject,  they  completed  four  books  of  Davies'  Analytical 
Geometry,  with  numerous  extra  problems  and  exercises.  In  Survey- 
ing, the  lectures  embrace  a  complete  description  of  all  the  instru- 
ments employed,  with  the  methods  of  using  them  in  all  the  branches 
of  plane  and  geodic  Surveying. 

In  Modem  History,  instruction  has  been  given  to  this  class  three 
times  a  week,  Willson's  Outlines  having  been  employed  as  a  text- 
book. About  four  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  the  text-book  have 
been  read,  extending  from  the  ^^  Middle  Ages  "  through  the  history 
of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  year  1871.  Additional  instructions 
have  been  simultaneously  and  continuously  given,  derived  from  the 
principal  standard  writers  of  modern  history.  In  addition  to  the 
history  of  modern  nations,  their  Geography  has  been  also  taught  and 
made  interesting  by  reference  to  various  standard  works  of  travel. 

The  method  of  daily  examination  consisted,  to  a  large  extent,  of 
written  sketches,  prepared  in  presence  of  the  class  by  individual 
students,  upon  the  black-board. 

One  hoar  weekly  has  been  given  with  this  class  to  the  declamation 
of  selected  passages  of  prose  or  poetry. 
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Freshnum  Class. 

The  Freshman  Olass,  during  the  first  session,  read  in  Greek  a  part 
of  the  second  book,  all  of  the  third,  and  a  part  of  the  fourth  book  of 
Homer's  ^^  Odyssey,"  attending  to  scanning  and  to  grammar  as  far  as 
the  construction  of  moods,  with  weekly  recitations  upon  the  paradigms 
of  verbs.  During  the  second  session,  the  text-book  has  been  Herodo- 
tus, the  first  forty-eight  chapters  of  the  seventh  book  having  been 
read.  Weekly  recitations  have  also  been  conducted  upon  the  syntax 
of  moods,  in  Hadley  Grammar,  including  his  treatment  of  the  infini- 
tive and  participle,  and  relative,  interrogative  and  negative  sen- 
tences ;  attendance  three  hours  per  week. 

In  Latin,  this  class  read,  during  the  first  term,  the  u^ual  number  of 
selections  from  the  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace,  about  thirty  in  all, 
particular  attention  being  paid  to  the  scanning.  Weekly  recitations 
were  held  upon  the  Syntax  of  nouns  in  Harkness'  Grammar,  going 
over  the  whole  subject  as  there  exhibited,  with  exercises  in  composi- 
tien  from  the  examples  given  in  the  Grammar. 

During  the  second  session,  all  of  Cicero  "  de  Senectute"  has  been 
read.  Weekly  written  exercises  upon  Harkness'  Modal  Construc- 
tionSf  with  composition  of  Latin,  have  been  continued  as  in  the  first. 
Attendance  in  Latin  has  been  also  three  times  a  week.  In  Mathe- 
matics, this  class,  during  the  first  session,  completed  all  the  nine 
books  of  Davies'  Legendre,  containing  plane,  volumetric  and  spheri- 
cal Geometry.  During  the  second  session,  they  have  finished  Daviee' 
"  University  Algebra ''  complete,  including  the  Appendix.  Attend- 
ance five  times  in  the  week  throughout  the  year. 

In  Ancient  History,  this  class  have  read  portions  of  Willson's  Ont- 
lines,  commencing  at  the  title  "Early  Ages  of  the  World,''  and 
continuing  through  all  of  "  Grecian  and  Contemporary  History," 
with  few  omissions.  In  Anthon's  Manual  of  Roman  Antiquities, 
they  have  also  read  from  the  beginning  of  the  "  City  "  to  the  end  of 
"  Games  of  Chance,"  with  accompanying  lectures.  Two  hours  per 
week  have  been  occupied  with  this  study. 

In  the  Department  of  English,  rhetoric  has  been,  with  this  claesi 
the  principal  subject  of  study,  occupying  two  hours  in  each  week ; 
Quackenbos'"  Course  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric"  being  employed 
as  a  text-book,  which  work  has  been  substantially  completed.  Other 
authorities  have  been  also  referred  to  and  their  difi'erent  modes  of 
treating  the  subject  preg^ufced.  From  these  sources  the  class  have 
been  furnished  with  t^^      --jiBtructive  examples.     The  plan  of  black- 
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DeclamatioDB  from  a  portion  of  every  class  exoept  the  Senior,  take 
place  weekly,  and  are  criticised  by  the  Professor  upon  the  spot.  The 
Juniors  are  required  to  deliver  speeches  of  their  own  composition. 
No  extemporaneous  debates  are  required,  nor  any  gymnastic  or 
military  exercises ;  nor  is  practice  required  in  reading  aloud,  or  in 
any  other  of  the  branches  of  elementary  education. 

9.  ExHisrrioNs  and  Pkizb  Contests. 

The  only  public  exhibition  established  by  statute,  to  be  holden  in 
'tlie  College,  is  that  of  the  annual  Commencement. 

A  "  semi-annual "  exhibition  is  usually  held  during  the  winter  by 
the  voluntary  action  of  the  students  themselves,  of  which  the  lite- 
rary performances  are  not  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Faculty.  Exhibitions  are  also  sometimes  given  by  the  literary  socie- 
ties. Prizes  are  awarded  for  excellence  in  scholarship,  or  for  meri- 
torious conduct,  as  follows : 

1.  For  Proficiency  in  O&nncm.  After  the  concluding  examina- 
tion, there  is  awarded  to  the  best  student  of  German  in  the  Junior 
Class  a  prize  of  money,  or  its  equivalent  at  his  option,  of  thirty 
dollars;  and  to  the  next  best,  a  prize  of  twenty  dollars.  In  like 
manner,  to  the  best  student  in  the  Sophomore  Class  a  prize,  as 
before,  of  thirty  dollars ;  and  to  the  next  best  one,  of  twenty  dollars. 

2.  Prize  of  the  Alumni  Association,  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  in 
money,  or  its  equivalent,  at  the  option  of  the  receiver,  established  by 
the  Association  of  tbe  Alumni  of  Columbia  College,  was  first 
awarded  at  the  Commencement  in  June,  1858. 

Its  conditions  are,  that  it  be  given  to  the  most  faithful  and  deserv- 
ing student  of  tiie  Graduating  Class. 

Three  are  to  b6 selected  by  the  Faculty  and  submitted  to  the  class, 
who  from  these  throe  are  to  designate  one  to  receive  the  prize. 

3.  Scheme  of  two  Annual  Seminary  Prizes^  founded  November, 
1851,  in  Columbia  College,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  McVickar,  for  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Religion  and  Learning,  and  for  which  an 
endowment  of  $1,000  is  provided  on  the  following  conditions : 

1.  The  first,  to  be  entitled  ^'The  Society's  Greek  Seminary  Prize 
of  Thirty  Dollars,"  to  be  annually  competed  for  among  such  mem- 
bers of  the  Graduating  Class  as  shall  have  given  in  their  names  to 
the  President,  at  least  once  a  month  previous  to  such  competition,  as 
candidates  for  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  each  student  giving  in  his  name  as  '^  Competitor," 
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to  designate  the  prize  for  which  he  conteats,  and  to  be  confined  to 
the  choice  then  made.  The  examination  for  ench  prize  to  be  held 
pnbliclj'  in  the  chnpel,  and  Beparate  from  general  examination. 

I.  The  Epietlee  of  the  New  Testament  (in  Greek),  "  ad  apertnram 
libri." 

II.  On  8ome  of  the  early  Greek  Fatliere*  to  bo  designated  at  the 
time  of  noticing  the  prize ;  or,  if  none  be  designated,  then  upon 
some  portion  of  the  ChryBostom  or  Athanasius,  at  the  choice  of  the 
8tDdent. 

The  decision  to  be  with  the  President  and  Greek  Professor. 

3.  The  second,  to  be  entitled  "  The  Society's  EugHsh  Seminary 
Priie  of  Twenty  Dollars,"  to  be  annually  competed  for  as  before, 
and  to  consist  in  the  production  of  an  essay  (to  be  publicly  read  or 
not,  as  the  Freaident  may  determine),  of  the  ordinary  length  of  a 
polpit  discourse,  on  eome  subject  connected  with  the  course  of  evi- 
dences on  which  the  class  has  been  engaged,  such  subject  to  be 
selected  by  the  Professor  of  the  Evidences,  and  given  out  by  him  at 
the  time  of  notice ;  and  the  prize  to  be  adjudged  as  before  by  the 
President  and  Professor  of  that  branoh ;  such  decision  to  have 
respect  to— 

1.  The  general  ability  and  soundness  of  the  essay. 

U.  its  logical  and  demonstrative  form ;  and 

III.  The  pure  Saxon  style  and  idiom  in  which  it  is  written. 

The  name  of  the  successful  candidate  to  be  enrolled  in  a  suitable 
Wk  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose,  lettered  appropriately,  and 
tept  on  the  Library  table,  to  be  announced  with  other  honors  on  the 
Commencement  day ;  and  also  recorded  honorably  in  the  Society's 
bouks. 

1-  Junior  /'rises  in  Greek.  For  the  encouragement  of  proficiency 
in  the  Greek  langni^  and  literature,  two  prizes  have  beeu  estab- 
Med,  to  be  aoDUally  awarded  to  members  of  the  Junior  Class,  under 
ibe  following ; 

An  aonutd  prize  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  dollars  is  awarded 
to  the  stadent  of  the  Junior  Glass  who  shall  pass  the  best  examina- 
tion on  an  entire  play  of  .^scbylns,  Sophocles  or  Enripidee  which 
W  not  been  a  subject  of  College  study  in  that  class ;  and  a  second 
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ClasB  as  have  been  members  of  the  OoUege  for  two  years,  and  appeared 
in  any  term,  or  examination  record,  deficient  in  scholarship  in  any 
department  of  study. 

The  examination  for  the  prizes  are  to  be  held  within  one  week 
after  the  concluding  College  examination,  and  to  be  conducted  by  a 
committee  of  three,  appdinted  by  the  President,  who  are  to  be 
selected  from  among  the  Alumni  not  connected  with  the  College,  and 
the  Professors  in  the  Classical  departments.  It  is  to  be  in  writing, 
and  to  have  reference  to  the  subject-matter  as  well  as  form  of  the 
play,  the  title  of  which  shall  be  assigned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  by  the  Professor  of  Greek,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President.  The  examiners  may,  in  their  discretion,  subject  all  or 
any  of  the  competitors  to  a  moa  voce  examination,  in  addition  to  the 
written  examination  above  described. 

The  competitors  are  to  be  all  subject  to  the  same  tegts;  the  result 
of  the  examination  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  a  scale  of  values 
previously  assigned  to  the  questions. 

The  student  whose  performances  receive  under  this  regulation 
the  highest  number  of  marks,  is  entitled  to  the  first  prize,  provided 
such  number  does  not  fall  below  a  fixed  minimum  standard  previ- 
ously determined ;  and  the  student  whose  total  is  next  in  amount  to 
the  highest,  is  entitled  to  the  second  prize,  with  the  same  proviso. 

The  names  of  the  successful  competitors  are  to  appear  in  the  Col- 
lege Catalogue,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  cause  the  same 
to  be  published  in  three  daily  papers  of  this  city  as  soon  as  the  award 
is  made  known. 

5.  Pri2e  Soholarshyps  a/nd  Fellowships.  By  a  recent  resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  there  have  been  established  in  the  College 
twelve  Scholarships,  of  the  annual  value  of  one  hundred  dollars 
each,  and  two  Fellowships  of  the  annual  value  of  five  hundred  dollars 
each. 

Two  of  the  Scholarships  are  offered  for  competition  to  members  of 
the  Freshman  Class,  one  in  the  Classics,  and  the  other  in  the  Mathe- 
matics. 

Four  are  offered  for  competition  to  members  of  the  Sophomore 
Class,  two  in  the  Classics  and  two  in  the  Mathematics. 

Six  are  offered  for  competition  to  members  of  the  Junior  Class, 
three  in  Literary  and  three  in  Scientific  Studies,  viz. :  one  in  Latin, 
one  in  Logic  and  English  Literature,  one  in  History  and  Bhetoric, 
one  in  Chemistry,  one  in  Mechanics  and  one  in  Physics. 
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The  examinatioDfl  of  these  Scholarships  are  to  be  held  immediately 
after  the  final  examination  of  the  classes  for  the  year. 

The  Fellowships  are  offered  for  competition  to  members  of  the 
Senior  Class,  at  the  close  of  the  academic  course.  One  of  these  is 
a  Fellowship  in  Literatnre,  the  other  a  Fellowship  in  Science.  The 
subjects  of  examination  for  the  Fellowship  in  Literature  are  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  those  for  the 
Fellowship  in  Science  and  Chemistry,  Geology,  Astronomy,  the  Cal- 
cnlas  and  Physics. 

The  Fellows  are  required  to  continue  their  studies,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  for  the  term  of  three  years ;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  Fellowship  expires  by  limitation.  They  may  study 
at  the  College  or  elsewhere,  in  the  United  States  or  abroad ;  but,  in 
any  case,  they  will  report  to  the  President  at  such  intervals,  and  in 
such  mode  as  he  may  prescribe. 

10.    ExAMINA'nONS. 

The  requirements  for  admission,  as  published  in  the  Annual  Cata- 
logue, are  as  follows : 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class,  are  examined  in 
the  English,  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar ;  Greek  and  Latin  Prosody 
and  Composition;  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography;  Arithmetic, 
including  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  Algebra,  as 
far  as  the  end  of  simple  equations,  and  four  books  of  Davies'  Legen- 
dre's  Geometry ;  and  the  following  books,  or  their  equivalents,  in  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  viz. :  ^^  De  viris  illustribns  urbis  Bomae ;" 
Caesar's  Commentaries,  de  Bello  Gallioo,  the  whole ;  six  books  of 
YirgiPs  ^neid,  six  orations  of  Cicero ;  the  selections  from  Lucian  in 
Jacobs'  Greek  Headers ;  three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  and 
two  books  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

Applications  for  admission  are  received,  and  candidates  are  exam- 
ined on  Friday  next  preceding  the  annual  commencement  in  June ; 
on  the  Friday  preceding  the  opening  of  the  first  academic  session  in 
October,  and  at  any  time  during  the  progress  of  scholastic  exercises, 
but  not  during  the  vacation.  Entrance  examinations  were  held  for 
the  academic  year  1871-2,  on  the  23d  June  and  the  29th  September, 
1871.  Candidates  are  sometimes  received  who  are  not  in  all  respects 
perfectly  prepared,  with  conditions  to  be  subsequently  fulfilled. 

Kone  but  matriculated  students  are  allowed  to  attend  the  classes 
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upon  any  pretext  whatsoever,  without  the  special  permission  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  are  examined  on  the  studies 
which  have  been  previously  pursued  by  the  classes  which  propose  to 
enter.  Candidates  from  other  colleges  are  required  to  present  cer- 
tificates of  admission  in  good  standing. 

There  are  two  examinations  of  all  the  classes  every  year.  The 
one  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  February,  and  the  other  on 
the  first  Monday  in  June.  The  latter  is  called  the  concluding  exami- 
nation of  the  academical  year ;  the  former,  the  intermediate  exami- 
nation.   These  examinations  are  open  to  the  public. 

Simultaneously  with  the  concluding  examination  of  the  year,  is 
held  a/n,  examincntion  far  honors^  attended  by  such  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  as  have  given  notice  to  the  President,  before  the  first 
day  of  January  preceding,  of  their  desire  to  compete.  No  public 
honors  are  confeiTcd  except  upon  the  successful  competitors  hi  this 
competition. 

In  addition  to  the  public  examinations,  private  examinations  are 
held  monthly  in  all  the  classes,  and  in  every  department,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proficiency  of  the  students  in  their 
respective  studies. 

In  each  of  the  semi-annual  examinations,  the  several  classes  are 
examined  on  aU  the  subjects  they  have  been  pursuing  during  the 
previous  half-year.  A  record  is  preserved  of  all  the  monthly  and 
semi-annual  examinations.  The  semi-annual  examination  has  a  weight 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  monthly  examinations  of  the  same  half-year 
united.  The  general  proficiency  of  each  student  is  determined  by 
the  sum  of  these  records,  but  the  results  are  not  published  nor  made 
the  basis  of  any  academic  distinction. 

11.  Mode  of  Instbuotion. 

The  mode  of  instruction  practiced  in  the  classes  generally  is  to 
combine  recitation  from  text^books,  by  the  student,  with  expository 
lectures  upon  the  immediate  text,  or  upon  the  general  subject,  by  the 
instructor.  In  recitation,  the  student  is  required  to  analyze  the 
passages  recited  and  to  show  what  ideas  he  has  derived  from  them. 
In  languages,  great  attention  is  paid  to  grammatical  forms  and  to 
syntax,  and  during  the  earlier  portions  of  the  course  especially,  refer- 
ence is  constantly  made  to  first  principles,  exercises  in  Grammar 
being  kept  up  simultaneously  with  translation.    In  the  latter  years, 
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direct  exposition  by  the  Professor  is  more  largely  employed,  but  the 
proportion  of  time  given  to  this  exercise  cannot  be  exactly  stated,  as 
it  is  determined  by  the  apparent  wants  of  the  class,  or  the  degree  to 
which,  in  particular  topics,  their  knowlege  seems  to  be  defective. 

In  teaching  the  Mathematical  branches  the  same  principle  governs. 
Expository  lectures  are  given  whenever  they  seem  to  be  neededj^and 
an  exercise  is  made  sometimes  to  consist  in  part  of  recitation  and  in 
part  of  lecture.  In  Philosophy,  the  method  of  teaching  is  wholly  by 
lecture,  the  student  being  required  to  take  notes,  which  are  subject 
to  the  examination  and  criticism  of  the  Professor.  In  Chemistry, 
Physics  and  Astronomy,  teaching  is  by  lecture,  with  references  to 
books,  the  students  also  taking  notes,  to  be  examined  and.  criticised 
by  the  Professor.  The  students  are  also  orally  examined  in  all  sub- 
jects taught  by  lecture ;  one  hour  devoted  to  examination  usually 
succeeding  two  given  to  lecture. 

12.   DiSOIPLINB. 

Tbe  discipline  of  the  College  is  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  make  the  common  rules  of  gentlemanly  pro- 
priety and  courtesy  the  guide  of  their  conduct,  and  with  hardly  any 
exception  they  may  be  said  to  do  so.  Should,  however,  any  case  of 
misconduct  occur,  it  is  in  tbe  first  instance  referred  to  the  President; 
but  a  student  may  be  summoned  before  the  Faculty  by  any  officer 
for  conduct  unbecoming  a  gcntlemap,  and  after  fair  hearing  his  case 
will  be  adjudicated  according  to  its  merits.  Cases  requiring  censure 
are  happily  almost  unknown. 

13.  Gbatuttous  Aid. 

During  the  year  ending  September  SO,  1872,  nineteen  under- 
graduate students  received  their  tuition  in  the  College  free  of 
charge,  and  forty-two  in  the  School  of  Mines.  The  following  provi- 
sions are  made  for  free  scholarships  in  the  College,  and  others  identi- 
cally the  same  exist  in  the  School  of  Mines :  The  Society  of  the 
Alumni  of  Columbia  College  is  entitled  to  have  always  four  Stu- 
dents ;  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn,  the  Trustees  of  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association,  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute, the  Trustees  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  are  entitled  to  have  always  two  students ;  and  the  Cor- 
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poration  of  Jersey  City  is  entitled  to  have  always  one  student  edu- 
cated in  the  College  free  of  all  charges  for  tuition. 

Every  religious  denomination  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  entitled 
to  have  always  one  stndent,  who  may  be  designed  for  the  ministry, 
educated  in  the  College  free  of  all  charges  for  tuition. 

Every  school  from  which  there  may  be  admitted,  in  any  one  year, 
into  the  College  four  students  who  pay  their  matriculation  fees,  may 
have  the  privilege  of  sending  one  scholar  to  be  educated  gratuitously 
in  the  College. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Trustees  to  extend  the  educational  advan- 
tages of  the  College  to  deserving  young  men  as  widely  as  possible. 
In  the  following  standing  resolution  they  therefore  offer  free  tuition 
to  such  under  the  circumstances  therein  specified,  it  being  nnderstood 
that  in  the  application  of  these  resolutions  a  liberal  construction  shall 
be  given  them,  and  that  all  such  arrangements  shall  be  private. 

'^  Hesolvedj  That  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
President  and  Treasurer  that  a  student,  who  is  of  good  moral  char- 
acter and  industrious  habits,  is  unable  to  pay  his  fee  for  tuition,  such 
student  may  be  permitted  to  proceed  without  charge ;  or,  in  case  he 
shall  so  elect,  he  may  give  his  note  for  the  amount,  payable  at  his 
convenience  after  graduation. 

14.  Charge  for  Tuition  and  By-Laws. 

The  charge  for  tuition  was  $100  dollars  per  annum  in  the  College 
and  in  the  School  of  Law ;  in  the  School  of  Mines  it  was  $200  per 
annum.    The  by-laws  have  remained  unchanged. 

15.  Description  of  the  Value  of  Buildings,  etc. 

The  buildings  of  the  College  consist  of  the  main  building,  devoted 
to  instruction  in  the  Undergraduate  Course  and  in  the  Courae  of  the 
School  of  Mines;  the  Chapel  and  Library;  the  School  of  Mines, 
building  for  the  collections  and  instruction  in  that  school,  and 
houses  respectively  for  the  President,  two  Professors  and  the  Janitor. 
These  occupy  the  grounds  described  in  the  last  and  preceding  reports 
to  the  Begents,  comprising  the  block  of  ground  bounded  by  the 
Fourth  and  Madison  avenues  and  Forty-ninth  and  Fiftieth  streets. 

Yalue  of  College  buildings  and  grounds  appurtenant 

thereto,  estimated  at $400,000  00 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  General  Library  of  the 
College  is  15,526 ;  the  number  of  pamphlets,  about 
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Brought  forward $400,000  00 

4,100  unbound,  and  1,500  bound  in  150  volumes,  not 
included  in  the  above  enumeration.  This  Library  is 
estimated  to  be  of  the  value  of 39 jOOO  00 

In  the  Law  Library  in  use  for  the  Law  School  of  Colum- 
bia College  there  are  about  3,860  volumes,  of  the 
estimated  value , . .         7j750  00 

The  Library  in  the  School  of  Mines  consists  of  about 
4,200  volumes,  valued  at 13,000  00 

The  Botanical  Library  consists  of  about  1,130  volumes, 
valued  at 3,600  00 

The  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Apparatus  and  Cabi- 
nets, exclusive  of  those  of  the  School  of  Mines  and 
of  the  Herbarium^  are  valued  at 25,000  00 

The  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Apparatus,  Cabinets 

and  Collections  of  the  School  of  Mines  are  valued  at .       90 ,  000  00 

The  Herbarium  is  valued  at 13,500  00 

I      ■  ■       ■ 

Total  amount  invested  as  above  for  purposes  of 
instruction $591,850  00 


&: 


16.  Description  and  Value  op  Other  College  Property. 

1.  Real  Estate.  The  College  owns  land  in  College 
place,  Park  place,  Murray,  Bobinson,  Barclay  and 
Greenwich  streets,  subject  to  long  leases  of  divers 
and  separate  lots,  the  rents  derived  from  which  are 
in  some  cases  disproportionate  to  the  present  value 
of  the  land.  It  now  yields  a  net  income  of  five 
per  cent  upon  a  capital  of $1 ,908,933  20 

The  College  also  holds  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
lots  of  land  (as  now  divided),  described  in  previous 
reports,  and  situated  between  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
avenues  and  Forty-seventh  and  Fifty-first  streets ; 
all  these  lots  are  under  lease,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  improved  by  the  erection  thereon  of 
buildings,  which  in  every  case  belong  to  the 
lessees.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  assessed 
value  of  the  property,  or  to  state  the  value  of  the 
interest  of  the  College  therein,  except  so  far  as  it 
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may  be  estimated  from  the  rents.  The  rents 
reserved  by  the  leases  of  the  estate  amount  in  the 
aggregate  to  $102,088.67;  and,  in  any  year  in 
which  they  shall  all  be  payable,  will  yield  a  net 
income  of  five  per  cent  on  a  capital  of $2>041  j773  40 

2.  Personal  Property.    The  College  held  at 

the  end  of  the  financial  year,  on  the  30th 

September,  1871,  a  bond  given    by   a 

lesseefor $842  55 

Invested  by  deposit  with  the  New  Tork  Life 

Insurance  and  Trust  Company 58  ?  966  74 

Cash  balance  in  bank  at  the  end  of  the  year .     2  ?  930  85 

With  the  following  investments : 
Entered  bonds  of  the  United  States  for.  24,950  00 

A  bond  of  the  State  of  New  York  for 10,000  00 

Bonds  and  mortgages  for 136,000  00 

Together  amounting  to 233,720  14 

Showing  a  total  estimated  value  of  the  property  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  College 
to  be $4, 184,426  74 

The  Gebhard  Fund  is  applicable  only  to  the  support  of 
a  Professorship  of  the  German  Language  and  Lite* 
rature,  and  is  now  invested  on  bond  and  mortgage. 
The  investment  and  application  of  the  fund  are  in  i 

accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the  donor.    Its 
amount  is  now. 21 ,  875  00 

Total  estimated  value  of  the  property  of  the  Col- 
lege, other  than  so  much  thereof  as  is  included 
under  head  15 '. $4,205,801  74 

17.  Debts. 

The  whole  amount  of  debts  contracted  by  Trustees,  and 
remaining  unpaid  at  the  end  of  the  year,  was $1,240  00 


■4- 
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18.  Revenue, 

1.  Amount  charged  for  tuition : 

Fees  of  Undergraduates $9>050  00 

Fees  of  Law  Students 27>535  00 

Fees  ofStudentsofthe  School  of  Mines,  12,270  00 

Fees  for  diplomas  in  the  College 290  00 

Fees  for  diplomas  in  the  Law  School . .         505  00 

$49,650  00 

2.  Receipt  from  Students  of  the  School  of  Mines,  for 

breakage  and  supplies 2>330  89 

3.  There  was  no  charge  for  room  rent  or  use  of  Library, 
etc. 

4.  Interest  or  income  of  the  permanent  funds  of  the 
College  accrued  during  the  said  year,  which  has  been 
collected,  or  is  considered  collectible.  The  interest 
derived  from  the  personal  funds  of  the  College,  other 
than  the  Gebhard  Fund,  and  from  the  temporary 
investment  of  part  of  the  revenue,  was 13 ,  244  14 

Income  from  other  sources ;  rents  for  the  said  year  col- 
lected      174,938  65 

Interest  on  rents 241  44 

Total  revenue  from  the  above  sources. . .  • $240,405  12 

19.   ExPENDnURE. 

The  whole  expenditures  applicable  to  said  income,  paid  or  payable 
for  said  year,  are  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  officers  of  the  College $67,617  47 

Interest  accrued  during  the  year  on  debts  of  the  Col- 
lege   698  60 

Repairs  of  College  property 872  13 

Fuel  and  all  other  incidental  expenses  of  the  College. .  14,193  34 

Salaries  of  officers  of  the  Law  School 12,450  00 

RepauB  of  the  Law  School 426  48 

Fuel  and  all  other  incidental  expenses  of  such  school.  •  14,406  55 

Salaries  of  officers  of  the  School  of  Mines 32,473  02 

Fuel  and  all  other  incidental  expenses  of  such  school. .  19,056  66 
Expenses  of  Treasurer's  and  Clerk's  offices,  and  of 

estate,  including  taxes  and  assessments 10,046  59 

Total  expenditure $172,240  84 
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SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

This  school  commenced  operations  November  15, 1864.  Its  object 
is  to  ftirnish  the  student  the  means  of  acquiring  a  thorough,  scien- 
tific and  practical  knowledge  of  those  branches  of  science  which 
relate  to  mining  and  the  working  up  of  tlie  mineral  resources  of  this 
country,  and  to  supply,  to  those  engaged  in  mining  and  metallurgical 
operations,  persons  competent  to  take  charge  of  new  or  old  works, 
and  conduct  them  on  thoroughly  scientific  principles. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  by  lectures  given  by  the  corps  of  pro- 
fessors, practice  in  chemical  and  metallurgical  laboratories,  proposals 
and  drawings  for  practice  for  the  establishment  of  metallurgical  works 
and  for  mining. 

By  a  recent  act  of  the  Trustees,  the  course  of  study  in  the  school 
has  been  enlarged,  so  as  to  include  five  parallel  courses  of  instruc- 
tion: 

1.  Minibg  Engineering. 

2.  Civil  Engineering. 

3.  Metallurgy. 

4.  Geology  and  Natural  History. 

5.  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry. 

The  requirements  for  admission  have  been  somewhat  Increased,  and 
a  preparatory  year  has  been  added,  to  enable  those  who  are  not  fully 
qualified  to  prepare  for  tlie  examination  for  admission. 

Synopsis  op  Study — Fiest  Yeab. 

First  Session.  Analytical  Geometry ;  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Inor- 
ganic Chemistry ;  Qualitative  Analysis ;  Mineralogy ;  Botany  ; 
French;  German;  Drawing. 

Second  Session.  Calculus;  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Organic  Chemis- 
try ;  Qualitative  Analysis ;  Mineralogy ;  Zoology ;  French ;  German  ; 
Drawing;  Stoichiometry. 

(Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus  are  optional  for  Students  pur- 
suing the  Geological  and  Chemical  courses.  Organic  Chemistry  and 
Inorganic  Chemistry  are  optional  for  Students  pursuing  the  Engi- 
neering courses.) 

Summer  Vacation* 
Memoir  and  journal  of  traveh 
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Second  Yeab. 

1.  Mining  Engineering.  Mechanics,  Mining  Engineering,  Quan- 
titative Analysis,  Metallurgy,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Mathematical 
Physics,  Conservation  of  Forces,  Conservation  of  Sciences,  Drawing. 

2.  MetaUurgy.  Quantitative  Analysis,  Metallurgy,  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  Conservation  of  Forces,  Conservation  of  Sciences,  Draw- 
ing. 

3.  Oeology  and  Natural  History.    The  same  as  Metallurgy. 

4.  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry.  Quantitative  Analysis, 
Metallurgy,  Geology,  Applied  Chemistry,  Conservation  of  Forces, 
Conservation  of  Sciences. 

SUMMEB   YaOATION. 

Memoir  and  journal  of  travel. 

Thisd  Yeab. 

1.  Mining  Engineering.  Mining  Engineering,  Assaying,  Econ. 
Geology,  Metallui^y,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Blowpipe  Anal.  Quant., 
Drawing,  Project.  ' 

2.  MetaRv/rgy.  Assaying,  Econ.  Geology,  Metallurgy,  Quantita- 
tive Analysis,  Blowpipe  Anal.  Quant.,  Drawing,  Lithology,  Project. 

3.  Oeology  and  Natural  History.  Geology  (Econ.),  Drawing, 
Lithology,  Palaeontology,  Dissertation. 

4.  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry.  Assaying,  Geology, 
(Econ.),  Metallurgy,  Quantitative  Analysis,  Drawing,  Applied 
Chemistry,  Dissertation. 

Eequibehents  fob  Adhission. 

Students  who  wish  to  enter  the  first  year  of  the  school,  must  be  not 
less  than  eighteen  years  of  age.  They  must  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation in  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Plane,  Analytical  and  Spherical 
Trigonometry,  Physics,  and  General  Chemistry. 

Graduates  and  sfudents  of  colleges,  who  shall  have  completed  so 
much  of  the  course  of  study  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  school,  may  be  admitted  to  the  first  year  class 
without  examination,  on  presenting  their  diplomas  or  certificates  of 
good  standing  and  honorable  dismissal. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  are  examined  in  all  the  studies 
previously  pursued  by  the  classes  which  they  propose  to  enter. 

Those  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may,  by  special  arrange* 
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ment,  pursue  any  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  school,  without  pre- 
vious examination. 

« 

Degrees. 

« 

Tl^e  Pegree  of  Engineer  of  Mines,  or  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  will 
be  conferred  on  those  students  who  pass  satisfactory  examinations. 
Certificates  of  proficiency  will  be  given  to  those  who  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  any  one  branch. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  be  graduates  of  the  school,  and 
will  be  required  to  pass  a  special  examination. 

Expenses. 

The  fee  for  the  full  course  is  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Those  who  wish  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  Chemistry  and 
Assaying,  are  charged  two  hundred  dollars  per  ^nnum  for  use  of  the 
Laboratory.  These  fees  are  payable,  one-half  on  the  first  day  of  each 
session. 

Special  students  in  Assaying  are  admitted  for  two  months  for  a 
fee  of  fifty  dollars. 

The  fees  for  single  courses  of  lectures  vary  from  ten  to  thirty 
dollars. 

A  charge  of  five  dollars  is  made  for  the  diploma. 

Apparatus  may  be  purchased  of  any  of  the  dealers  in  the  city,  or 
it  may  be  borrowed  from  the  supplies  of  the  school.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  student  will  be  required  to  make  a  deposit  of  twenty  dol- 
lars. At  the  end  of  each  session,  he  will  be  credited  with  those 
articles  which  he  returns  in  good  order,  while  the  value  of  those 
which  he  has  injured  or  broken  will  be  deducted  from  the  deposit. 

Platinum  crucibles,  weights,  agate  mortars,  steel  mortars,  etc.,  must 
be  paid  for  on  delivery.  When  they  are  returned,  a  deduction  will 
be  made  for  the  amount  deposited,  according  to  the  injury  they  may 
have  suffijred  in  use.    No  charge  is  made  for  the  ordinary  chemicals. 

Pbeparatory  Year. 

First  Session.  Geometry,  Physics,  Inorganic  Chemistry,  French, 
German,  Drawing. 

Second  Session,  Algebra  and  Trigonometry,  Physics,  Organic 
Chemistry,  French,  German  and  Drawing. 

Candidates  for  the  preparatory  year  must  be  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Arithmetic,  including 
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the  Metric  System  of  Weights,  Measures  and  Moneys ;  in  Algebra, 
through  simple  equations ;  and  in  Geometry,  on  the  first  four  books 
of  Davies'  Legendre. 

Scientific  Ajpparatxia  and  Collections, 

The  students  of  the  School  of  Mines  have  the  benefit  of  the  exten- 
sive and  valuable  collections  of  apparatus  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment, embracing  all  the  branches  of  Mechanics  and  Physics ;  and 
also  of  the  laboratory  of  general  chemistry  and  collections  in  mine- 
ralogy and  geology  belonging  to  the  College,  and  distinct  from  those 
of  the  School  of  Mines.  The  collections  especially  belonging  to  the 
school  are  as  follows : 

Cabinets, 

Collections  of  speciipens  and  models  illustrating  all  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  school,  are  accessible  to  the  students,  including — 

Physical  Apparatus. 

Chemical  Apparatus  and  Specimens. 

Crystal  Models. 

Natural  Crystals,  Psendomorphs. 

Pres.  and  Metallurgical  Products. 

Models  of  Furnaces. 

Collections  illustrating  Applied  Chemistry,  Fossils. 

Economic  Minerals. 

Eocks. 

Olivier's  Models  of  Decriptive  Geometry. 

Models  of  Mining  Machines. 

Models  of  Mining  Tools. 

•    Crystal  Models, 

The  lectures  on  Crystallography  are  illustrated  by  a  collection  of  150 
models  in  glass,  which  show  the  axes  of  the  crystals,  and  the  relation 
of  the  derived  to  the  primitive  form.  This  suite  is  completed  by  350 
models  in  wood,  showing  most  of  the  actual  and  theoretical  forms. 

Minerals, 

The  cabinet  of  minerals  comprises  about  10,000  specimens  arranged 
in  table  cases.  It  includes  a  large  suite  of  pseudomorphs,  and  a  col- 
lection illustrating  Crystallography  by  natural  crystals,  showing  both 
their  normal  and  distorted  form.    The  minerals  are  accompanied  by 
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a  large  collection  of  modek  in  wood,  showing  the  crystalline  form  of 
each.  Arranged  in  wall  cases  are  large  specimens,  showing  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  minerals. 

The  greater  part  of  this  valuable  collection  was  presented  to  the 
school  by  Gonvernenr  Kemble  and  R.  P.  Parrott  of  Cold  Spring, 
N.  Y.j  and  G.  T.  Strong,  W.  H.  Aspinwall,  Morris  K.  Jessup, 
D.  S.  Egleston,  John  Caswell,  W.  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  Charles  Lanier 
and  J.  Creaver  of  this  city. 

Ores  and  MetaUurgical  Prod'ucU. 

A  very  complete  collection  of  Metallnrgical  Products,  illustrating 
the  diffei*ent  stages  of  the  type  process  in  use  in  the  extraction  of 
each  metal  in  this  country  and  Europe,  is  accessible  to  the  students. 
This  collection  is  constantly  increasing. 

Most  of  the  specimens  have  been  analyzed  and  assayed. 

Models  of  Furndces. 

An  extensive  collection  of  models  of  furnaces  has  been  imported 
from  Europe.  A  very  large  number  of  working  drawings  of  fur- 
naces and  machines,  used  in  the  different  processes,  are  always  acces- 
sible to  the  students. 

Collection  Illustrating  Applied  Chemistry. 

Several  thousand  specimens  of  materials  and  products  illustrating 
Applied  Chemistry,  have  already  been  collected.  These  are  now 
contained  in  cases  and  drawers,  and  are  available  for  nse  at  the  lec- 
tures. It  is  designed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  arrange  a  cabinet  of 
industrial  chemistry,  where  these  specimens  will  be  exhibited  under 
glass,  so  that  they  may  be  always  exposed  for  inspection,  as  is  now 
the  case  with  the  geological  and  mineralogical  collections. 

Geological  Collection. 

This  consists  of  over  sixty  thousand  specimens,  forming  the  follow- 
ing groups : 

Ist.  A  systematic  series  of  the  rocks  and  fossils  characteristic  of 
each  geological  epoch,  numbering  over  twenty  thousand  specimens. 

2d.  A  collection  of  ores,  coals,  oils,  clays,  building  materials,  and 
other  useful  minerals,  illustrative  of  the  course  of  lectures  on  Eco- 
nomic Geology,  and  believed  to  give  the  fullest  representation  of  our 
mineral  resources  of  any  collection  yet  made. 
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3d.  A  collection  of  five  thousand  specimens  of  rocks,  and  the 
minerals  which  form  rocks,  to  illustrate  the  lecture  on  Lithologj. 

4th,  A  Palaeontological  series,  which  includes  collections  of  recent 
and  fossil  vertebrates,  articulates,  raoUusks,  radiates  and  plants.  In 
this  series  is  to  be  found  the  largest  collection  of  fossil  plants  in  the 
world,  including  many  remarkably  large  and  fine  specimens,  and 
over  two  hundred  new  species  of  which  representatives  are  not  known 
to  exist  elsewhere. 

Also  the  most  extensive  series  of  fossil  fishes  in  the  country,  includ* 
ing,  among  many  new  and  remarkable  forms,  the  only  specimen 
known  of  the  Gigantic  Dinichthys ;  a  suite  of  Ward's  casts  of  extinct 
saurians  and  mammals ;  a  fine  skeleton  of  the  great  Irish  Elk,  etc.,  etc. 

Models  of  Descriptive  Geometry  and  MacldneB, 

The  Olivier  models,  forming  all  mathematical  surfaces  by  silk 
threads,  and  admitting  of  a  variety  of  transformations ;  also  other 
models  illustrating  general  and  special  problems  of  Descriptive 
Geometry,  shades  and  shadows,  and  stone-cutting  drawings  of 
machines  and  parts  of  machines  for  studying  and  copying;  also 
landscapes,  in  crayons  and  in  water  color,  for  instruction  in  sketch- 
ing; models  of  mining  machines  and  mining  tools,  stationary  steam 
engines,  single  and  double  cylinders,  sections  of  steam  cylinders, 
water-wheels,  turbines,  shaking  tables,  stamps,  crushers,  blowing 
machines,  pumps,  etc. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

1.  Course  of  Instruction.  The  regular  and  systematic  instruction 
of  the  Law  students  upon  the  various  topics  of  legal  science  is  under 
the  control  of  Professor  Dwight.  The  plan  of  instruction  combines 
the  study  of  selected  text-books  with  lectures. 

The  student  is  expected  .to  prepare  himself  each  day  upon  a  topic 
assigned  by  the  professor.  He  is  then  examined  upon  the  subject 
studied.  Having  grappled  with  some  of  its  difiicnlties,  ho  is  pre- 
pared for  the  full  oral  exposition  by  the  Professor,  which  accompanies 
the  examination.  He  is  encouraged  at  the  same  time  to  ask  ques- 
tions concerning  any  difficulties  which  may  have  been  suggested  to 
him.  Written  lectures  are  also  given,  in  which  the  principles  of  law 
are  succinctly  stated,  and  leading  authorities  are  cited  for  further 
information.  Experience  has  shown  the  value  and  effectiveness  of 
this  system.    The  mind  of  the  student  having  been  actively  engaged 
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in  stndy,  his  attention  is  aroused,  and  he  is  prepared  to  pursue  with 
ea/ii^erness  sach  avenues  of  legal  knowlege  as  may  be  opened  to  him. 
It  is  believed  that  most  of  the  young  men  who  commence  the  study 
of  law  in  this  country,  need  the  discipline  and  training  which  a 
thorough  and  systematic  course  of  drill  and  daily  examination  may 
furnish  them.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  this  method  of  instruc- 
tion is  very  acceptable  to  the  student,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  voluntarily  attend  the 
drill  exercises  of  the  Junior  Class,  thus  hearing  the  questions,  answers 
and  expositions  for  a  second  time,  to  their  great  and  manifest  advant- 
age. The  instruction  in  the  other  departments  consists  mainly  in 
lectures  with  references  to  approved  text-books  and  authorities. 

2.  Courses  of  Lectures.  Courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  by 
Professor  Dwight  upon  Constitutional  Law,  Criminal  Law,  and  as 
supplementary  to  the  regular  course  of  instruction  upon  the  various 
topicjs  of  Municipal  Law.  Professor  Lieber  delivered  courses  of 
lectures  upon  the  State,  embracing  the  origin,  development,  objects 
and  history  of  political  society,  on  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  on 
the  history  of  political  literature,  on  political  ethics,  on  punish- 
ment, including  statistics,  etc.,  etd.  Professor  Kairne  delivers  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  the  Ethics  of  Jurispradence.  Professor 
Ordronaux  gives  a  course  of  lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Occasional  lectures  are  also  delivered  by  prominent  members  of  the 
New  York  Bar.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Medical 
Department,  the  Law  Students  may  attend  any  or  all  of  the  courses 
of  the  medical  lectures  free  of  charge. 

3.  Moot  Courts.  Two  moot  courts  are  held  every  week,  at  each 
of  which  a  case  previously  assigned  is  argued  by  six  or  eight  students 
selected  from  the  two  classes.  The  counsel  respectively  prepare  written 
points,  in  the  manner  usual  among  lawyers,  supporting  their  position 
by  citing  legal  authorities.  The  court  consists  of  the  presiding  Pro- 
fessor and  the  members  of  the  Senior  Class  who  had  acted  as  counsel 
in  the  case  previously  argued.  The  associate  judges  deliver  written 
opinions  one  week  after  the  argument,  and  the  case  is  concluded  by  an 
opinion  given  by  the  Professor. 

4.  Annv^  Term  and  Sours  of  Attendance,  The  term  commences 
on  the  firet  Wednesday  in  October  and  continues  until  May  15th. 
The  course  of  study  embraces  two  years.  The  first  year  is  given  to 
general  commentaries  upon  Municipal  Law,  the  Law  of  Contracts  and 
Eeal  Estate.     The  second  year  is  devoted  to  Equity,  Jurisprudence, 
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Commercial  and  Admiralty  Law,  Evidence,  Pleadings,  Practice,  arid 
a  review  of  the  studies  of  the  entire  course.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  law  of  real  estate. 

The  hours  of  attendance  in  the  department  of  Municipal  Law  are 
at  9  J  A.  M.,  11  A.  M.,  8  and  4J  p.  m.  The  other  lectures  do  not  exceed 
three  per  week,  and  the  hours  are  announced  as  occasion  may 
require. 

5.  Library,  The  Library  contains  a  complete  series  of  the  reports 
and  statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  reports  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  with  the  most  valuable  of  those  of  the  other  States,  a 
full  series  of  English  Common  Law  Reports  from  the  Year  Books  to 
the  present  time,  and  standard  treatises  on  English  and  American 
Law.  It  also  includes  many  valuable  treatises  on  the  Roman  Law. 
It  is  open  for  the  use  of  the  students  during  the  term,  from  9  a.  m. 
to  10  p.  M.  The  students  of  the  Law  School  also  have  access  to  the 
Astor  Library  (in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Law  School),  "which 
contains  a  very  extensive  series  of  English  and  American  reports, 
with  other  valuable  works  on  American  and  Foreign  Law. 

6.  Prizes.  There  are  four  money  prizes  awarded  at  the  ann  ual  com- 
mencement to  the  members  of  the  Graduating  Class  in  regular 
attendance  during  the  entire  course.  Three  of  these  prizes  are 
awarded  in  the  department  of  municipal  law.  The  examination  for 
the  prizes  is  conducted  by  means  of  essays  upon  a  selected  subject, 
and  by  written  answers  to  printed  questions.  The  first  of  these  prizes 
is  $250,  the  second  $150,  and  the  third  $100.  In  the  department  of 
political  science,  there  is  a  prize  of  $200.  The  examination  consists 
of  essays^  and  of  written  answers  to  printed  questions. 

7.  Graduation  and  Admission  to  the  Bar.  An  examination  for 
graduation  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  Senior  year  before  tlie  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Law  School  and  the  Law  Committee  of  the  College, 
occupying  three  days,  and  extending  over  the  topics  of  municipal 
law  embraced  within  the  studies  of  the  course. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  is  conferred .  upon  such  students 
as  shall  have  pursued,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Law  Committee  and 
Professor  of  Municipal  Law,  the  entire  course  of  study,  and  shall 
have  passed  the  requisite  examination. 

By  chapter  202  of  the  Laws  of  1860,  the  Graduates  of  the  Law 
School  are  entitled  to  admission  to  practice  law  in  all  the  courts  of 
the  State,  without  further  examination.  It  is  expressly  provided  in 
chapter  486  of  the  Laws  of  1871,  which  authorizes  the  Court  of 
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Appeals,  in  general,  to  make  rules  for  the  admission  of  Law  Students 
to  the  Bar,  that  its  provisions  shall  not  affect  chapter  202  of  the  Laws 
of  1860.  The  Graduates  are^  therefore,  still  entitled  to  admission  to 
the  Ear  without  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1871, 
or  with  the  rules  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  based  upon  it. 

8.  Terms  of  Admission^  Fees^  etc.  The  students  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  Senior  and  Junior.  Any  person  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter, whether  a  Graduate  of  any  literary  College  or  not,  may  be 
admitted  to  either  of  the  classes.  Nearly  all  of  the  students  pursue 
the  entire  course. 

The  tuition  fees  are  $100  per  year,  payable  in  advance,  admitting 
the  student  to  all  the  lectures.     The  fee  for  the  diploma  is  $5. 

9.  The  Number  of  Students^  CatalogueSy  etc.  The  number  of 
students  during  the  year  was  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  (291),  of 
whom  121  were  in  the  Senior,  and  167  were  in  the  Junior  Class. 
The  Graduating  Class  numbered  99. 

The  Law  School  is  now  (1872)  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  its  exist- 
ence; the  following  table  exhibits  its  numbers  since  its  organiza- 
tion: 

Senion.    Joniori.    Total. 

1858-59 35  . .  35 

1859-60 35  28  63 

1860-^1 42  61  103 

1861-62 38  79  117 

1862-63 56  90  146 

1863-61 72  99  171 

1864-65 93  77  170 

1865-66 61  119  180 

1866-67 92  78  170 

1867-68 76  109  185 

1868-69 97  101  198 

1869-70 95  135  230 

1870-71 119  124  243 

1871-72 124  167  291 

Of  the  present  number,  124  are  Graduates  of  36  different  literary 
Colleges. 

A  separate  catalogue  of  the  Law  School  is  pablished  annually. 

The  foregoing  report  was  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  held  on  the  second  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our 
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Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-two;  and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  seal  of  the  College  be  affixed  to  the  same ;  that  it 
be  signed  by  the  Chairman,  Treasurer  and  Clerk,  and  transmitted  to 
the  Regents  of  the  University. 

BENJ.  I.  HAIGHT,  Chairman. 
[l.  s.]  G.  M.  OGDElSr,  Treasurer. 

WILLIAM  BETTS,  Olerk. 

[Assembly  No.  28.]  3 
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II.  UNION  COLLEGE,  SCHENECTADY, 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

The  Trustees  of  Union  College,  in  compliance  with  a  reqaisition  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
hist  collegiate  year,  ending  May  31,  1872,  containing  a  just  and  true 
statement  of  facts,  showing  the  progress  and  condition  of  said  Col- 
lege during  and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in  respect  to  the  several 
subject-matters  following,  viz. : 

1.  Number  and  Description  of  Professorsuips. 

The  professorships  in  said  College,  during  said  year,  as  established 
by  the  said  Trustees,  were  the  following : 
A  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
A  Professorship  of  Ancient  and  Oriental  Languages. 
A  Professorship  of  Mathematics. 
A  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
A  Professorship  of  Natural  History, 
A  Professorship  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
A  Professorship  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 
A  Professorship  of  Analytical  Chemistry.  ,  ^ 

A  Professorship  of  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature. 
A  Professorship  of  Mental  Philosophy. 
A  Professorship  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
A  Professorship  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mathematics. 

2.  Trustees,  Faculty  and  other  College  Officers. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  with  their 
respective  places  of  residence : 

Trustees. 

His  Excel'cy  John  T.  Hoffman,  LL.  D.,  Gov.,  Albany. 

Hon.  Allen  C.  Beach,  Lieut.-Gov.,  Watertown. 

Hon.  G.  Hilton  Scribner,  Sec'y  of  State,  Yonkers.         ■  . 

Hon.  Nelson  K.  Hopkins,  Comptroller,  Buffalo.  '        ^ 

Hon.  Thomas  Kaines,  Treasurer,  Kochester. 

Hon.  Francis  C.  Barlow,  Attorney-Gen.,  New  York. 

James  Brown,  Esq.,  New  Tork. 
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Hon.  Ira  Harris,  LL.  D.,  Albany. 

Hon.  William  W.  Campbell,  LL.  D.,  Cherry  Valley. 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  LL.  D.,  New  York. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Halley,  D.  D.,  Albany. 

Hon.  David  H.  Little,  Rochester. 

Rev.  J.  Trumbull  Backus,  D.  D.,  Schenectady. 

Hon.  Clarkson  N".  Potter,  New  York, 

Hon.  riatt  Potter,  LL.  D.,  Schenectady. 

Hon.  Charles  C.  Nott,  New  York. 

William  Tracy,  LL.  D.,  New  York. 

Hon.  William  F.  Allen,  LL.  D.,  Albany. 

Rev.  E.  Nott  Potter,  D.  D.,  Schenectady. 

Joseph  W.  Fuller,  Esq.,  Troy. 

Charles  E.  Smith,  Esq.,  Albany,  term  of  office  expires  June  26, 1876. 

Harvey  J.  King,  Esq.,  Troy,  term  of  office  expires  June  26,  1873. 

John  A.  De  Remer,  Esq.,  Schenectady,  term  of  office  expires  June 
26,  1874. 

Silas  B.  Brownell,  Esq.,  New  York,  term  of  office  expires  June 
26,  1875. 

Visitors  of  the  Nott  Trust  Fund. 

Urania  E.  Nott,  Schenectady. 
Rev.  John  Nott,  D.  D.,  Fonda. 
Hon.  William  W.  Campbell,  LL.  D.,  Cherry  Valley. 
Hon.  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  LL.  D.,  New  York. 
Rev.  J.  Trumbull  Backus,  D.  D.,  Schenectady. 
Rev.  A.  C.  Vermilye,  D.  D.,  Schenectady. 

The  Faculty  of  said  College,  including  all  persons  charged  with 
the  duty  of  giving  instruction  therein  during  said  year,  consisted  of: 

Faculty. 

Rev.  Eliphalet  Nott  Potter,  D.  D.,  President,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Lecturer  upon  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Tayler  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  t.  H.  D.,  iTo^^Professor  (No.  6)  of  the 
Ancient  and  Oriental  Languages. 

Isaac  W.  Jackson,  LL.  D.,  iTi^^^Profcssor  (No.  3)  of  Mathematics. 

John  Foster,  A.  M.^  iV^o^Professor  (No.  8)  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Jonathan  Pearson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  History. 

Benjamin  Stanton,  A.  M.,  iTo^^Professor  (No.  7)  of  the  Latin 
Language  and  Literature. 

William  Wells,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and 
Literature. 
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Maurice  Perkins,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  NottrYvoiesAox  (No.  3)  of  Analyti- 
cal Chemistry ;  and  Carator  of  the  Masenm. 

Rev.  Ransom  Bethune  Welch,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  iTc^^^Professor  (No. 
5)  of  Logic,  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature ;  and  Acting  Professor 
of  Mental  Philosophy. 

Henry  Whitehorne,  A.  M.,  iTi^W-Professor  (No.  1)  of  the  Greek 
Language  and  Literature. 

Cady  Staley,  A.  M.,  0.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Harrison  Edwin  Webster,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Natural 
History. 

Egbert  Charles  Lawrence,  A.  B.,  Tutor  in  Mathematics. 

Samuel  Burnett  Howe,  A.  M.,  I^ott  (adjunct)  Professor  (No.  4) ; 
Principal  of  the  Classical  Department  of  Schenectady  Union  School. 

Albert  Dart  Peake,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Teacher  in  the  Classical 
Department  of  Schenectady  Union  School. 

'Jonathan  Pearson,  A.  M.,  Treasurer  and  Librarian. 

Edgar  Marshall  Jenkins,  Assistant  Treasurer  and  Registrar. 

The  other  officers  and  servants  of  said  College,  charged  with  duties 
therein  other  than  those  above  written,  were  a  Superintendent  of  the 
College  garden,  farmer,  teamster,  two  janitors,  and  three  men  of  all 
work. 

3.  Number  of  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  Students,  Undergraduates  in  said  College, 
during  said  year,  was  89 ;  remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  May  31, 
1872,  80  ;  number  of  Graduates  at  the  annual  commencement  June 
28, 1871,  A.  B.,  24 ;  C.  E.,  6. 

The  whole  number  of  Graduates  of  the  College  from  1797  to  1871, 
inclusive,  A.  B.,  4,223 ;  C.  E.,  100. 

4.  Classification  of  Students. 

The  Students  who  were  Undergraduates  in  said  College  during 
said  year  were  classified  as  follows,  viz. : 

Seniors 14 

Juniors 20 

Sophomores 25 

Freshmen i 20 

Students  in  Civil  Engineering 9 

Student  in  Analytical  Chemistry 1 

89 
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5.  Commencement  Exebcisbs. 

UNION  COLLEGE, 

Seventy-fifth  Commencement, 
JuTie  28M,  1871. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 
Music  by Dorinq's  Band. 

Music. 
Prayer, 

Music. 

1.  Latin  Salatatory  Oration George  R.  Donnan,  Qalway. 

2.  The  Dependence  of  the  Mental  on  the  Material Qiles  P.  Hawley,  Potsdam. 

8.  Monomenta Thomas  R.  Featherstonhaugh,  Schenectady. 

4.  Character  the  Measure  of  a  Man's  Ability Joseph  C.  Hostetler,  Decatur,  III. 

5.  Philosophy  in  Politics . .  .Charles  T.  Haviland,  Waterville,  Me. 

6.  The  Genius  of  Bunyan William  S.  Miller,  Mechanicville. 

7.  Theology  and  Science Percival  J.  Parris,  Paris,  Me. 

8.  Political  Intolerance George  R.  Donnan,  Galway. 

9.  Intellectual  Discipline  in  our  Colleges Herbert  S.  Wilbur,  Lowyille. 

10.  The  Fountain  of  Perpetual  Youth Philo  W.  Sprague,  Schenectady. 

11.  The  True  Statesman Preston  King,  Hammonton,  K.  J. 

13.  Charles  Dickens Prank  Wallach,  New  York. 

13.  Civil  AoYemment William  W.  Jenks,  Owego. 

14.  The  Influence  and  Responsibility  of  Literary  Men, 

George  W.  Featherstonhaugh,  Schenectady. 

15.  Sure  Foundations Charles  E.  HoUenback,  Owego. 

16.  An  Inconsistency John  V.  R.  Hoff,  Albany. 

17.  Our  National  Necessities Emmet  T.  Waterman,  Lisha's  Kill. 

18.  A  National  Literature David  S.  Baker,  Mechanicville. 

19.  The  Power  of  Man  in  Conflict  with  Fate Gabriel  Wisner,  Ehnira. 

20.  Can  Eloquence  Decay? William  H.  Matthews,  Jr.,  Fort  Edward. 

21.  The  True  Ideal  of  Education .Mr.  William  H.  Clark,  Lyons. 

(A  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.) 

Music. 

Degrees  Conferred. 

Music. 
117th  PBA1.M Old  Hundred, 

From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies, 
Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise; 
Let  the  Redeemer's  name  be  sung, 
Through  every  land  by  every  tongue. 

Eternal  are  thy  mercies.  Lord ; 

Eternal  truth  attends  thy  word ; 

Thy  praise  shall  sound  from  shore  to  shore, 

Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more. 
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PRIZES  AWARDED. 

1.  The  logham  Prize. 

2.  Prize  Essays  in  English  Literature. 
8.  The  Warner  Prize. 

4.  Blatchf ord  Oratorical  Medals. 

5.  Prize  Speaking. 

6.  Junior  Prizes  in  Natural  Philosophy. 

7.  Sophomore  Prizes  in  Ancient  Languages. 

Music. 
Prayer  and  Benediction, 

CANDroATES  FOR  DEGREES. 


Bachelors 


George  R.  Donnan. 

Georob  W.  Featherstonhaugh. 

John  V.  R  Hoff. 

Asa  L.  Rogers. 

William  H.  Matthews,  Jr. 

Charles  T.  Haviland. 

Giles  P.  Hawley. 

Herbert  S.  Wilbur. 

Frank  Wallace. 

Preston  King. 

Emmet  T.  Waterman. 

Thomas  R  Featherstonhaugh. 


of  Arts, 

Philo  W.  Sprague. 
Gabriel  Wisner. 
William  W.  Jenks. 
Dayid  S.  Baker. 
Joseph  C.  Hostetler. 
JPercival  J.  Parris. 
William  S.  Miller. 
Charles  E.  Hollenback. 
Chauncey  Yates. 
Ernest  A.  Corbin. 
William  H.  Lambert. 
Clark  B.  Gillette. 


Almon  G.  Bardin. 
William  D.  Bullock. 
Stanislaus  P.  Franchot. 


Philo  G.  Valentine. 
Zaremba  W.  Waldron. 
Edward  L.  Parris. 
Columbus  Cornforth. 
Augustus  E.  Curtis. 
David  Spraker,  Jr. 
Harrison  E.  Webster. 
Morris  J.  Franklin. 
Henry  Reed  Rathbone. 


John  Noetling. 


Albert  T.  Chester. 
Ashbel  K.  Shepard. 


CivU  Engineers, 

Preston  King. 
Asa  L.  Rogers. 
Joseph  Sherman,  Jr.,  A.  B. 

A.  M,  in  Course, 

William  H.  Snyder. 
James  H.  Robinson. 
John  E.  Sharpe. 
William  H.  Clark. 

MELYIIiLE  D.  LaNDON. 

William  L.  Pearson. 
John  E.  Barringer. 
Benjamin  A.  Willis. 
George  R.  Fairbanks.. 

A.  B, 


K,M, 


John  A.  Osborn. 


Daniel  B.  Hagar. 


Rev.  Edmund  H.  Sears. 
Rev.  Charles  N.  Waldron. 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Taylor. 


Ph,  B, 


D,  B. 


Rev.  George  H.  Walsh. 
Rev.  William  C.  Roberts. 
Rev.  William  8.  Smart. 


Hon.  Sidney  Bref.se. 


L.L.  B. 
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Exerdfles. 

Analytical  Geometry 48 

Physiology 36 

Junior  CIom. 

Cicero — Tusculan  Disputations 60 

^schylus — Two  Dramas 60 

Mechanical  "  Work,"  Hydrostatics,  etc 60 

Ehetoric ^ 78 

Logic 30 

German  Epic  and  Tragedy 183 

Descriptive  Geometry 45 

Lucretius 36 

Plato— Phsedon 48 

Heat,  Steam  Engine,  Electricity,  etc 48 

Mensuration , 30 

Calculus 60 

Acoustics,  Magnetism,  Galvanism,  etc « 48 

Chemistry , 48 

Political  Economy  ...» 86 

History  of  Civilization 36 

Analytical  Mechanics  . . .  s 36 

Leveling 

Senior  Class, 

Optics 60 

Mental  Philosophy 60 

Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy 30 

Lectures  on  English.  Prose  Literature 30 

Applied  Chemistry  60 

Astronomy 48 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 60 

Moral  Philosophy » 60 

Lectures  on  Greek  Philosophy  and  Literature. . .  • 36 

International  Law .' 48 

Lectures  on  English  Poetry 36 

Physical  Geography  and  Meteorology 36 

Biblical  Literature 24 

Lectures  on  Greek  Poetry 36 

Civil  Engineering * 60 

Engineering  Statics • 81 

Roads  and  Railroads * 75 
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8.  exeboiseb. 

Throughout  the  Sophomore  year,  Junior  and  Senior  years,  exercises 
in  English  Composition  and  Declamation  are  required. 

9.  ExHiBrrioNS  and  Prize  Contests. 

1.  The  Blatchford  Oratorical  MedaU. — Hon.  R.  M.  Bhitchford, 
LL.  D.,  has  founded  an  Oratorical  Prize,  consisting  of  two  Gold 
Medals,  of  the  value  of  the  interest  of  $1,000,  to  be  given  to  the  two 
members  of  the  graduating  class  who  shall  deliver  at  Commencement 
the  best  Orations ;  "  regard  being  had  alike  to  their  elevated  and 
classical  character,  and  to  their  graceful  and  effective  delivery." 
These  medals,  of  the  values  of  forty  and  thirty  dollars  for  the  orations 
respectively  first  and  second  in  merit,  are  awarded,  at  the  close  of  the 
exercises,  by  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Awarded  to, 
first  medal,  J.  S.  V.  E.  Hoff  of  Albany ;  second  medal,  Percival  J. 
Parris,  Paris,  Me. 

2.  The  Warner  Prize.  Hon.  H.  G.  Warner,  LL.  D.,  of  Rochester, 
has  founded  an  annual  prize,  consisting  of  silver  plate  of  the  value 
of  $50,  to  be  awarded  to  ^'  the  Graduate  of  Union  College  Classical 
Course  who  shall  reach  the  highest  standing  in  the  performance  of 
collegiate  duties,  and  also  sustain  the  best  character  for  moral  recti- 
tude and  deportment,  without  regard  to  religious  practice  or  profes- 
sion. The  prize  awarded  by  the  officers  of  the  College,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  donor,  is  presented  at 
Commencement.     Awarded  to  George  R.  Donnan,  Gal  way. 

3.  TTie  Ingham  Prize.  Hon.  Albert  C.  Ingham,  LL.  D.,  of  Meri- 
dian, N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  familiarity  with  the  best 
English  classics,  has  founded  an  annual  prize  of  seventy  dollars  (in 
the  form  of  plate,  or  money,  as  preferred),  to  be  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  Senior  Class  (connected  with  the  College  for  not  less 
than  two  years)  who  shall  present  the  best  essay  on  one  of  two  sub- 
jects previously  assigned  in  English  Literature  or  History.  This 
prize  is  awarded  at  Commencement  by  a  Committee  appointed  in 
accordance  with  certain  conditions  prescribed  by  the  founder. 
Awarded  to  J.  S.  V.  R.  Hoff  of  Albany. 

4.  Prize  Eaeaye.  Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  two  members  of  the 
Senior  Class  who  present  the  best  essays  on  English  Literature,  on 
subjects  assigned  the  previous  term.  First  prize,  awarded  to  George 
R.  Donnan  of  Galway ;  second  prize,  awarded  to  Philo  W.  Sprague 
of  Schenectady. 
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5.  Pnze  Speaking.  Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  two  members  of  the 
'Junior  and  Sophomore  Classes,  respectively,  who  deliver  the  best 
orations  on  the  occasion  of  prize  speaking  during  Commencement 
week.  Six  Juniors  and  four  Sophomores  are  selected  for  this  exer- 
cise, regard  being  had  both  to  composition  and  to  delivery.  The 
prizes  are  in  the  form  of  valuable  books,  and  are  announced  at  Com- 
mencement. Juniors,  first  prize,  awarded  to  C.  Henri  Leonard, 
Chagi-in  Falls,  Ohio ;  second  prize,  awarded  to  W.  J.  Hillis,  West 
Milton.  Sophomores,  first  prize,  awarded  to  Eugene  L.  Mapes, 
Florida,  Orange  county;  second  prize,  awarded  to  Henry  A.  Powell 
-of  Brooklyn. 

Special  Prizes,  Junior  prizes  in  Natural  Philosophy,  the  first 
prize  of  twenty  dollars,  awarded  to  Byron  Horton  of  Liberty  Falls  ; 
the  second  prize  of  ten  dollars,  awarded  to  William  J.  Kline  of  Ful- 
tonville. 

Sophomore  Prizes  in  Ancient  Languages.  First  prize  of  thirty 
dollars,  awarded  to  Henry  O.  Hill  of  Byfield,  Mass. ;  the  second 
prize  of  ten  dollars,  awarded  to  Eugene  L.  Mapes  of  Florida,  Orange 
county. 

10.  Examinations. 

Examinations  for  entrance  are  held  on  the  last  two  days  (Friday 
and  Saturday)  of  the  week  preceding  Commencement,  and  the  last 
two  days  (Monday  and  Tuesday)  of  each  vacation.  The  published 
requirements  are  adhered  to,  and  scholars  are  refused  admission  unless 
their  deficiencies  are  of  so  slight  a  character  as  not  to  interfere  with 
their  progress  with  the  classes,  and  can  easily  be  made  up  within  the 
first  session  after  entrance. 

The  number  of  public  examinations  for  entrance  during  the  year 
were  two,  of  two  days  each. 

The  examinations  of  the  classes  were  held  at  the  close  of  each  ses- 
sion, and  continued  three  days,  about  two  days  being  devoted  to  each 
class,  on  all  the  subjects  of  study  pursued  by  them  subsequent  to  the 
last  previous  examination. 

The  influence  of  examinations  on  the  standing  of  the  student  in  his 
class,  and  on  his  graduation,  is  equal  to  that  of  five  recitations. 

11.  Mode  op  Insteuotion. 

The  general  mode  of  instruction  is  by  analysis,  and  recitations 
from  text-books,  when  possible.     The  subjects  taught  solely  by  lee- 
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tures,  were  Greek  Philoflophj,  Poetry  aud  Literature  by  Professor 
Lewis,  and  English  Literature  and  Poetry  by  Professor  Welch. 

Other  professors  lectured  occasionally  on  subjects  connected  with 
their  daily  recitations. 

'In  all  cases,  the  student  was  required  to  write  out  each  lecture  as 
fully  as  might  be,  and  submit  hb  book  for  examination  to  the  Pro- 
fessor. 

Students  are  required  to  attend  at  least  three  recitations  or  lectures 
each  day,  except  Saturdays ;  in  some  cases  they  attend  five  or  six. 

■ 

12.   DiSOIPLINB. 

The  discipline  of  the  College  is  administered  by  the  President. 

The  standing  of  each  student,  both  as  it  respects  scholarship, 
deportment  and  attendance,  is  reported,  at  least  once  each  session, 
to  his  parent  or  guardian,  and  is  recorded  by  the  registrar.  The 
standing  of  students  is  determined  by  daily  marks. 

18.  GsATurrous  Aid. 

The  income  of  $50,000  is  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  indigent 
students.  All  needy  young  men  have  their  College  bills  remitted 
.wholly  or  in  part  as  the  case  requires.  Twenty-three  students  have 
been  assisted  from  this  fund  during  the  past  year. 

14.  Statutes  ob  By-laws  of  the  College. 
A  copy  is  transmitted  with  this  report. 

15.  Description  and  Value  of  Buildings,  etc. 

The  following  College  buildings,  lands  and  movable  property 
are  not  included  in  the  Treasurer's  accounts  : 

Two  students'  dormitories,  200  feet  long,  each  containing  forty- 
eight  rooms.    ■ 

Two  bnildings  for  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  laboratory,  appa- 
ratus rooms,  etc. 

Two  buildings  for  recitation  rooms  and  engineering  apparatus,  eta 

A  central  building  or  rotunda  now  in  process  of  erection,  intended 
for  a  chapel,  alumni  hall,  etc. 

Twelve  houses  for  President  and  Professors. 

Four  houses  for  janitors  and  servants. 
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Tliese  baildings  are  estimated  to  be  wortb,  exclusive  of 

sites,  at  least $194,000  00 

Adjacent  to  the  College  bnildings  there  are  221  acres 
of  land,  constituting  the  site  and  not  included  in 

the  Treasurer's  accounts,  valued  at 130  9  000  dO 

The  library  contains  about  12,000  volumes,  valued  at. .       12)000  00 
The  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Apparatus,  including 

the  Engineering  Apparatus,  is  worth 15,000  00 

The  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  Shells  and  other  specimens 

is  valued  at 25i000  00 

Farming  tools,  horses,  carts,  stoves  and  furniture  of 
public  rooms 5,000  00 

Total  value  of  property  not  included  in  Treasurer's 
books ■ $381,000  00 

16.  Description  and  Value  op  Other  College  Propertt. 

Assets*. 
Cash  on  hand • $2,290  01 

Bonds  and  mortgages 121,761  30 

Permanent  leases 7,663  48 

Certificates  of  Trust  (Hunter's  Point) 22 ,  000  00 

Bills  receivable 1 ,326  54 

Bank  stocks 1,350  00 

Real  estate,  for  sale 46,443  42 

Hunter's  Point  Trust 92  36 

Sundry  accounts,  students  and  others 7,509  13 

$210,436  24 

Funds  and  Liahilities. 

President  and  Professors'  Fund $78,483  93 

Indigent  Students'  Fund 50,000  00 

Warner  Prize  Fund • 714  28 

Blatchford  Prize  Fund 1,000  00 

Nott  Trust  Fund 7,204  45 

Carried  forward $137,402  66 

*  Note.— The  CoUege  baildings,  with  the  Library  and  other  property  contained 
in  them,  and  the  grounds  constituting  the  site,  and  not  disposable,  have  no  fixed 
pecuniary  value  attached  to  them  in  this  set  of  accounts. 
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Brought  forward $137j402  66 

Taylor  and  Lowber  Contract 33,044  60 

Bills  payable  (Ingham  Prize  Fund) 1  jOOO  00 

Sundry  accounts. 2)168  34 

Net  capital 36,820  64 

$210)436  24 


17.  Debts. 
None. 

18.  Revenue. 

Income. 

Interest  and  dividends $8j221  63 

Real  estate,  rents 71  90 

Tuition x 3j935  00 

Profit  and  loss  (cash) 90  00 

Graduates,  old  bills  paid 72  00 

Diplomas 107  00 

Buildings 245  44 

General  expenses 76  98 

$12 > 81 9  95 

Net  l0B8 6,678  62 

$19 > 498  57 

Expenditures. 
Paid  to  account  of 

Instruction ;  salaries $9  ?  750  00 

Students — suspended  accounts 451  38 

Treasury  Office ;  salai'ies,  stationery,  etc 2  >  469  25 

College  garden 350  00 

Incidentals 192  20 

Analytical  Laboratory 514  75 

Warner  Prize 50  00 

Union  School  Scholarships 240  00 

Taxes 448  50 

Printing 556  26 

Insorance 651  85 

library 47  50 

Indigent  Students 1,669  50 

Carried  forward $17)391  19 
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Brought  forward $17>391  19 

Ingham  Prize 70  00 

Law  expenses 900  00 

Apparatus .^.  •  366  05 

Site 628  52 

Blatchford  Prizes 70  00 

Natural  History  Department 72  81 
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NOTT  TRUST  FUND. 

Assets, 
Cash  on  hand $3,900  79 

Residue  certificates 7,000  00 

Real  estate— Hunter's  Point 655,415  58 

Union  College * 7,204  45 

Bonds  and  mortgages 135,587  50 

Hunter's  Point  Trust ; 8,014  99 

Personal  accounts 335  50 

Bank  stocks 500  00 

$817,958  81 

Debts  and  Liahilities. 
Obligations  payable $100,000  00 

Ket  capital. 717,958  81 

$817,958  81 

Incoine. 
Interest  and  rents $15,890  57 

Profit  and  loss 60  00 

Net  loss 1,339  18 

$17,289  75 

Expenditures, 
Paid  to  account  of 

Incidentals $14  75 

Professors 16,695  00 

Prize  Scholars 80  00 

Visitors 500  00 

$17,289  75 
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20.  Tabclar  Statement. 
Couraee  of  Study,  Classical,  Scientific,  Engineering. 

Namber  of  Professore 12 

"          Tatora 2 

.   "          College  Btndents 89 

"          Gradnatea,  A.  B ■ 24 

C.  E 6 

Whole  immber  of  graduates  A.  B 4i223 

"                      "          C.  E 100 

Valae  of  College  bnilOingB  and  grounds $324*000  00 

"             apparatns  and  library,  etc 57jOOO  00 

Revenue 28,770  52 

Eipenditures 36,788  32 

Debts 100,000  00 

21.  Pkick  of  TumoN. 

Tuition  for  the  BCBsion $15  00 

"  year 45  00 

Annual  Eepeneee. 

College  bills  and  board $220  to  $310 

Room  rent  in  College 9  to     '9 

Servante'  Iiire,  fael  for  pnblic  rooms,  etc 7  to        7 

Fael  and  lights 20  to      25 

Washing 10  to      15 

$266  to  $366 

22.  Close  of  Eepoht. 

This  report  is  submitted  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Trasteee  of  Union  College,  passed  July  27,  1859,  directing 

that.  tliB   FmannA   n.iinmiltj>n   )ia  anlhnriKnH    in   nrAnarn   t)iA  Annual 
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III.  HAMILTON  COLLEGE,  CLINTON,  ONEIDA  COUNTY. 

To  the  Hegents  of  the  Univeraity  of  the  State  of  Ifew  York : 

The  Trustees  of  Hamilton  College,  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
submit  thc'  following  as  their  report  of  its  condition  and  .progress 
during  the  collegiate  year  ending  June  27, 1872. 

1.  Trustees,  Faculty  and  other  Officers. 

Trustees. 

Elected. 

1828.  John  J.  Knox,  Esq.,  Knoxboro. 
1836.  Samuel  B.  Woolworth,  LL.  D.,  Albany. 
1836.  Hon.  Henry  A.  Foster,  LL.  D.,  Oswego. 
1839.  Rev.  Simeon  North,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Clinton. 
1844,  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  Utica. 
1847.  Hon.  Othniel  S.  Williams,  LL.  D.,  Clinton. 
1847.  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Gridley,  D.  D.,  Waterloo. 
1849.  Hon.  Edmund  A.  Wetmore,  Utica. 

1849.  Rev.  George  S.  Boardman,  D.  D.,  Little  Falls. 
•1851.  Rev.  Philemon  H.  Fowler,  D.  D.,  Utica. 

1852.  Rev.  William  C.  Wisner,  D.  D.,  Lockport. 
1856.  Hon.  William  J.  Bacon,  LL.  D.,.  Utica. 

1863.  William  D.  Walcott,  Esq.,  New  York  Mills. 

1864.  Rev.  A.  Delos  Gridley,  Clinton. 

1867.  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Brown,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Clinton. 

1867.  Charles  C.  Kingsley,  Esq.,  Utica. 

1869.  Rev.  L.  Merrill  Miller,  D.  D.,  Ogdensburgh. 

1869.  Publius  V.  Rogers,  Esq.,  Utica. 

1870.  S.  Stewart  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  Penn  Tan. 

1871.  Rev.  Henry  Kendall,  D.  D.,  New  York. 
1871.  Gilbert  Mollison,  Esq.  Oswego. 

1871.  John  N.  Hungerford,  Esq.,  Corning. 

1872.  Hon.  Ellis  H.  Roberts,  LL.  D.,  Utica. 
1872.  Rev.  Anson  J.  Upson,  D.  D.,  Albany. 

1850.  Hon.  Othniel  S.  Williams,  LL.  D.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
1859.  Rev.  N.  W.  Goertner,  D.  D.,  Commissioner. 
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FacuUy. 

Rev.  Samuel  Gilman  Brown,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  and  Wal- 
cott-ProfeBsor  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  Elected  November 
7,  1866. 

Charles  Avery,  LL.  D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry.  Elected 
August  12,  1834. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Westermann  Goertner,  D.  D.,  College  Pastor. 
Elected  July  15,  1863. 

Oren  Root,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Mineralogy  and 
Geology.    Elected  November  1,  1849. 

Christian  Henry  Frederick  Peters,  Ph.  D.,  Litchfield-Professor  of 
Astronomy,  and  Director  of  the  Litchfield  Observatory.  Elected 
July  20,  1858. 

Eliicott  Evans,  LL.  P.,  Maynard-Professor  of  Law,  History,  Civil " 
Polity  and  Political  Economy.    Elected  November  13,  1860. 

Edward  North,  L.  H.  D.,  Edward  Robinson-Professor  of  the  Greek 
Language  and  Literature.     Elected  December  27,  1843. 

Rev.  John  William  Mears,  D.  D.,  Albert  Barnes-Professor  of 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy.    Elected  July  19,  1871. 

Albert  Huntington  Chester,  A.  M.,  E.  M.,  Childs-Professor  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry.    Elected  December  21,  1870. 

Rev.  Abel  Grosvenor  Hopkins,  A.  M.,  Benjamin-and-Bates-Pro- 
fessor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature.  Elected  August  29, 
1869. 

Chester  Huntington,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natm'al  Philosophy  and 
Librarian.    Elected  July  20,  1870. 

Samuel  Darwin  Wilcox,  A.  M.,  Kingsley-Professor  of  Logic, 
Rhetoric  and  Elocution,  and  Librarian.    Elected  July  20,  1870. 

Henry  AUyn  Frink,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Kingsley-Professor  of  Logic^ 
Rhetoric  and  Elocution.    Elected  June  27,  1872. 

2.  NuHBSB  OF  Students  and  Gbaduatss. 

The  whole  nunaber  of  Students  was 176 

Graduated  June  27, 1872 45 

Whole  number  of  Graduates 1  >317 

3.  Classification  of  Students. 
Law  Students 11 

Seniors 40 

Jnuiors 37 

[Assembly  No.  28.]  4 
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Sophomores 39 

Freshman iS 

Total 175 


4.  Academic  Degrees. 

The  uames  of  those  who  received  academic  degrees  at  the  last  Com- 
mencement, June  27,  1872,  are  as  follows: 

A.  B.  in  Cov/rse, — Robert  Hurlburt  Abbott,  James  Anderson, 
Nathan  Lafayette  Bachman,  Frederick  Eli  Barrows,  Asa  Gardiner 
Benedict,  Albert  Lyndon  Blair,  Herman  Carl  George  Brandt,  Seward 
Mandeville  Dodge,  Daniel  Gordon  Dorrance,  Jr.,  Henry  French, 
Edward  Winslow  Geer,  Charles  Chapin  Gridley,  Walter  Martin  | 
Hand,  Edward  Mayne  Hart,  John  Hampden  Hopkins,  Arthur 
Stephen  Hoyt,  Edward  Gurley  Love,  George  Frederick  Lyon,  Samuel 
Glover  Moore,  William  Perry  Northrup,  Anthony  Peck,  Jr.,  Walter 
Scott  Peterson,  John  Egbert  Phelps,  Joseph  Crowell  Buss,  John 
Henry  Shepherd,  Brainard  Gardner  Smith,  Charles  Henrj'  Stanton, 
Cornelius  Stanton  Stowits,  Melancthon  Woolsey  Stryker,  Charles 
Hansen  Toll,  Morton  Fitch  Trippen,  James  Franklin  Tufts,  Arthur 
John  Waugh,  Lewis  Bnssell  Webber,  Arthur  Merrill  Wright. 

A,  B.  Nunc  Pro  Tunc. — Morris  Fletcher  Sheppard. 

LL.  B,  in  Course. — Charles  Goddard  Baldwin,  James  Levi  Ben- 
nett, Arthur  Wellington  Bronson,  Francis  Marion  Burdick,  John 
William  Church,  Charles  Holland  Duell,  Richard  Allison  Elmer, 
Israel  John  Gray,  Charles  Luke  Stone,  John  Forbes  Tuttle. 

A.  M.  in  Course. — Frederick  Johnson  Jackson,  Leicester  Jotham 
Sawyer,  Lorenzo  Smith  Bos  worth  Sawyer,  Charles  Wesley  Merritt, 
Joseph  Leonard  Waugh,  William  John  Jones,  Samuel  Farwell  Bagg, 
John  Dykeman  Conley,  William  Lee  Downing,  William  Parsons 
Heston,  Simon  Newton  Dexter  North,  Eliot  Robinson  Payson, 
William  Henry  Whiting,  Edward  James  Wickson,  Charles  Augustus 
Wetmore. 

A.  M.  Honorary. — Daniel  Edwin  Whitmore,  Herman  Clinton 
De  Groat. 

D.  D.  HonoTO/ry. — Rev.  William  Wallace  Williams,  Rev.  Josiah 
Addison  Priest,  Rev.  John  Jones. 

LL.  D,  Honora/ry. — Hon.  Daniel  Darwin  Pratt,  Hon.  Elias  War- 
ner Leavenworth. 
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5.  Gbaduating  Exeboiseb. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  of  exercises  at  the  sixtieth 
commencement,  June  27,  1872 : 

PROGRAMME. 
Prayer, 

Music. 

1.  Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin .Herman  G.  C.  Brandt. 

2.  Oration — ^The  Legacy  of  Blunders Robert  H.  Abbott. 

8.  Oration — The  Limits  of  the  Knowable James  Anderson.* 

4.  Classical  Oration — The  Position  of  the  Drama  in  Literature, 

Asa  G.  Benedict. 
Music. 
6.  Oration— "  Nesdt  Reverti," Nathan  L.  F.  Bachman. 

6.  Oration — The  Inconvenience  of  Friendship Frederick  E.  Barrows. 

7.  Oration — Calvinism Seward  M.  Dodge. 

8.  Historical  Oration — Sham  in  Patriotism Albert  L.  Blair. 

Music. 

9.  Dissertation — ^The  Mission  of  Floods Daniel  G.  Dorrance,  Jr. 

10.  Oration— The  Fallibility  of  Critics Henry  French 

11 .  Dissertation — ^Ancient  and  Modern  Warfare    . .  .Edward  W.  Geer. 

13.  Philosophical  Oration— Sir  William  Hamilton Walter  M.  Hand. 

Music. 

13.  Oration— Morse  and  the  Telegraph Charles  C.  Gridley. 

14.  Dissertation — ^The  Mission  of  American  Journalism Edward  M.  Hart. 

15.  Oration — Bliicher G«orge  F.  Lyon. 

16.  Rhetorical  Oration— Faults  of  Pulpit  Oratory John  H.  Hopkins. 

Music. 

17.  Oration— The  Storm  Signal  Service Samuel  G.  Moore. 

18.  Oration— Two  Phases  of  Courage William  P.  Northrup. 

19.  Oration— "  I  Told  you  So," Anthony  Peck,  Jr. 

20.  Scientific  Oration — Relation  of  Science  to  Christianity Edward  G.  Love. 

Music. 

21.  Oration — Imaginative  Literature Walter  S.  Peterson. 

32.  Dissertation— The  Political  Relations  of  England  and  the  United  States, 

John  E.  Phelps. 

33.  Oration — Strikes Joseph  C.  Russ. 

34.  Literary  Oration  and  Pruyn  Medal  Oration— The  Obligation  of  the 

State  to  its  Literary  Men Cornelius  S.  Stowits. 

Music. 

35.  Head  Prize  Oration— The  Position  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in 

American  History John  H.  Shepherd 

26.  Oration— A  Word  for  Ourselv^ Bndnard  G.  Smith. 

37.  Oration— The  Use  of  Satire Charles  H.  Stanton. 

28.  Historical  Oration— The  Old  and  the  New Arthur  J.  Waugh. 

'Excused. 
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Music. 
29.  Oration— Dreaming Melancthon  W.  Stiyker. 

I  30.  The  Power  of  Minorities Charles  H.  Toll. 

81.  High  Oration — Recklessness  in  American  Character James  F.  Tufts. 

82.  Ethical  Oration — The  True  Mission  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race, 

Lewis  R  Webber. 

Mnaia 
38.  Valedictory  Oration— The  Influence  of  a  Belief  on  Character.  .Arthur  S.  Hoyt. 

Prkes  and  Degrees  Qrnf erred. 
Bbkediction. 

6.    COLLBGIATB   SESSIONS. 

1.  From  the  first  Thursday  in  September,  14  weeks. 

2.  From  the  second  Thursday  in  January,  12  weeks. 

3.  From  the  third  Thursday  in  April  to  commencement. 

Calendar  for  1871-2. 

1871.  Sept.  14.  Fall  Term  opened  Thursday. 
Nov.     7.  State  Election,  Tuesday. 
Nov.   30.  Thanksgiving  Day,  Thursday: 
Dec.     4.  Examination  begins  Monday. 
Dec.      6.  Fall  Term  closed  Wednesday. 

Vacation  of  four  weeks. 

1872.  Jan.      4.  Winter  Term  opened  Thursday. 

Jan.      5.  Head  Prize  and  Pruyn  Medal  Orations  presented 

Friday  noon. 
Jan.    26.  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  Thursday. 
Feb.    22.  State  Holiday,  Thursday. 
Mar.   16.  Curran  Prize  Examination,  Saturday. 
Mar.  19.  Examination  began  Tuesday. 
Mar.  27.  Clark  Prize  Orations  and   Prize  Essays   presented 

Wednesday  noon. 
Mar.  27.  Junior  Exhibition,  Wednesday. 

Vacation  of  two  weeks. 

April  11.  Summer  Term  opened  Thursday. 
April  25.  Graduating  parts  presented  Thursday. 
June     1.  Underwood  Prize  Examination,  Saturday. 
June    3.  Senior  Examination  began  Monday. 
June    5.  Clark  Prize  Exhibition,*  Wednesday. 
June     6.  Honors  announced,  Thursday. 
June  IS.  Tompkins  Prize  Examination,  Saturday. 
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June  18.  Examination  of  Lower  Glasses  began  Tuesday. 

June  21.  Prizes  announced,  Friday. 

June  23.  President's  Baccalaureate  Sermon,  Sunday. 

June  23.  Address  before  Society  of  Christian  Research,Sunday. 

June  24.  Entrance  Examination,  Monday  forenoon. 

June  24.  Kingsley  Prize  Debate,  Monday  afternoon. 

June  24.  Kingsley  Prize  Declamation,  Monday  evening. 

June  25.  Entrance  Examination,  Taesday. 

June  25.  Anniversary  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  Tuesday. 

June  26.  Anniversary  of  the  Society  of  Alumni,  Wednesday. 

June  27.  Commencement,  Thursday. 

Vacation  of  ten  weeks. 

Sept.    4.  Entrance  Examination,  Wednesday. 
Sept.    5.  Fall  Term  opened  Thursday. 

7.  Course  of  Study. 

The  full  course  of  undergraduate  study  occupies  four  years.  Stu- 
dents in  each  class  are  required  to  attend  four  exercises  each  day, 
including  morning  prayers.  Biblical  exercises  are  held  each  Monday 
morning,  and  Bhetorical  exercises  are  attended  by  all  the  classes, 
twice  a  week,  in  the  chapel. 

The  following  table  shows  the  course  of  study  in  the  several 
classes,  with  the  number  of  exercises  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
names  of  instructors  having  charge  of  them :  * 

Freshmcm  Class. 

.    Ezeicises. 

1.  Mandeville's  Elocution Professor  Wilcox 72 

2.  Bobinson's  Algebra Professor  Huntington,  48 

3.  Livy's  History ,  Professor  Hopkins ...  48 

4.  Biblical  Exercises Professor  Huntington,  36 

5.  Homer's  Iliad Professor  Hopkins. . .  48 

6.  Herodotus'  History Professor  North 72 

7.  Robinson's  Geometry Professor  Root 72 

8.  Odes  of  Horace. '  Professor  Hopkins. . .  72 

9.  Lectures  on  Classical  Authors Professor  North 6 

•  During  the  absence  of  Professor  North,  instruction  was  given  in  Greek  by 
Prpfesflor  Mears  and  Professor  Hopkins.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Professor  Wilcox, 
Professor  Lewis,  of  Madison  Uniyersity,  gave  instruction  in  Logic  and  Rhetoric. 
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Ezerdeet. 

10.  Class  Exercises  in  Composition Professor  Huntington,  36 

11.  Chapel  Rhetorical  Exercises Professor  Hopkine ...   36 

Sophomore  Class. 

1.  Surveying  and  Navigation Professor  Root 40 

2.  Demosthenes' "  De  Corona " . . . . Professor  Hopkins. . .  48 

3.  Blair's  Rhetoric Professor  Lewis 48 

4.  Robinson's  Trigonometry Professor  Root 70 

6.  Tacitus'  *'  Germania  and  Agricola". .  Professor  Hopkins. . .  45 

6.  Didot's  Theocritus Professor  North 40 

7.  Analytical  Geometry Professor  Root 72 

8.  Biblical  Exercises Professor  Hopkins ...  36 

9.  Class  Exercises  in  Composition Professor  Hopkins. . .  36 

10.  Chapel  Rhetorical  Exercises Professor  Hopkins ...  40 

11.  Lectures  on  Greek  Orators Professor  North 6 

12.  Lectures,  Conchology  and  Mineralogy,  Professor  Root 20 

JwnioT  Class. 

1.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. . .  Professor  Root 48 

2.  German  Grammar  and  Reader Professor  Hears 65 

3.  History  of  England Professor  Evans 48 

4.  Ganot's  Physics Professor  Huntington,  90 

5.  -^schylus'  "  Prometheus  Vinctus". . .  Professor  Hears 72 

6.  Olmsted's  Astronomy Protessor  Peters 48 

7.  Whately's  Rhetoric Professor  Lewis 30 

8.  Coppee's  Logic Professor  Lewis  .....  30 

9.  Tacitus'  History Professor  Hopkins ...  48 

10.  Biblical  Exercises Professor  Hears 86 

11.  Historical  Lectures Professor  Evans 20 

12.  Lectures  on  Physics Professor  Huntington,  10 

13.  Forensic  Disputations Professor  Lewis  ! . . . .  20 

14.  Chapel  Rhetorical  Exercises Professor  Hopkins. . .  30 

.Senior  Class. 

1.  Hamilton's  Metaphysics Professor  Hears 90 

2.  Say's  Political  Economy Professor  Evans 46 

3.  Dana's  Geology Professor  Root 45 

4.  Duer's  Constitutional  Law Professor  Evans 25 

5.  Lectures  on  Chemistry Professor  Chester 64 

6.  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  ^ Professor  Evans 70 
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Bzerdses. 

7.  Lectnres  on  Evidences  of  Christianity.  President  Brown  ....   30 

8.  Agricultural  Chemistry Professor  Chester 40 

9.  Butler's  Analogy President  Brown 24 

10.  Lectures,  Law  and  Political  Economy .  Professor  Evans 25 

11.  Lectures  on  Mental  Philosophy Professor  Hears 10 

12.  Lectures  on  English  Literature President  Brown 10 

13.  Forensic  Disputations Professor  Evans 30 

14r.  Moral  Philosophy President  Brown 50 

15.  International  Law Professor  Evans 10 

16.  Chadbourne's  Natural  Theology President  Brown  ....   16 

17.  Original  Chapel  Orations Professor  Lewis 36 

8.  Peize  Contests. 

Ten  contests  for  prizes  were  held  diiring  the  year,  and  a  large 
number  of  students  engaged  in  them.  A  thorough  trial  of  their 
influence  has  furnished  proof  that  they  are  decidedly  beneficial  in 
promoting  industry,  in  removing  temptations  to  useless  reading,  and 
in  elevating  the  standard  of  scholarly  discipline  and  attainment 
throughout  the  institution. 

PRIZES  AWARDED  IN  1872. 

1.  Clark  Prize  in  Oratory,  Brainard  Gardner  Smith,  Canau- 
daigna. 

2.  Pruyn  Medal  Oration,  Cornelius  Stanton  Stowits,  Canajo- 
harie. 

3.  Head  Pri^e  Oration,    John  Henry  Shepherd,  New  York. 
Committee  of  Award  :  The  Faculty  of  the  College. 

4.  Underwood  Prizes  in  Chemistrt/,  1.  Asa  Gardiner  Benedict, 
Lysander.     2.  William  Perry  Northrup,  Canastota. 

Committee  of  Award :  Prof.  Ambrose  P.  Kelsey. 

5.  Kingsley  Prizes  in  Eastemporaneous  Debate.  1.  Cornelius  Stan- 
ton Stowits,  Canajoharie.     2.  James  Franklin  Tufts,  Vernon. 

Committee  of  Award:  Hon.  J.  Watson  Williams,  Utica;  M.  M. 
Bagg,  M.  D.,  Utica ;  Alexander  Seward,  Esq.,  Utica. 

6.  Curran  Prizes  in  Classical  Scholarship,  1.  Thomas  Herbert 
Norton,  St.  Catharines,  Canada.     2.  John  William  O'Brien,  Auburn. 

7.  Hawley  Medals,  Edward  David  Mathews,  Homer;  George 
Hubbard  Payson,  Oneida;  Lansing  Lee  Porter,  Auburn  ;  Fred  Myers 
Van  Slyke,  Little  Falls. 
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Oammittee  of  Award :  Prof.  S.  H.  McMnllin,  Danville,  Ky. ;  Prof. 
J.  W.  Chenault,  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky. 

8.  Southworth  Prizes  in  Natural  Philosophy.  1.  Thomas  Her- 
bert Norton,  St.  Catharines,  Canada.   2.  Lapsing  Lee  Porter,  Auburn. 

Committee  of  Award :  Prof.  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  Ph.  D.  * 

9.  Tompkins  Prizes  in  Mathema/tics.  1.  Charles  Parmelee  Eells, 
Cleveland,  O.    2.  Charles  Carroll  Hemenway,  Marcellus. 

Committee  of  Award :  Prof.  C.  H.  F.  Peters,  Ph.  D. 

10.  Prizes  in  English  Composition,  Class  of  1873 :  "Ancient  and 
Modem  Oratory,"  Oliver  Ernesto  Branch,  North  Madison,  O.  "  The 
Paradise  Lost,"  Fred  Myers  Van  Slyke,  Little  Falls. 

Class  of  1874:  "The  Advantages  of  Mathematical  Studies," 
Carlos  Tracy  Chester,  Geneva.  "  The  Incentives  to  a  Literary  Life," 
Charles  Parmelee  fiells,  Cleveland,  O. 

Class  of  1876 :  "  The  Study  of  Geography,"  Frank  Samuel  Childs, 
Leonardsville.  "  The  History  and  Influence  of  Journalism,"  Willard 
King  Spencer,  Clinton. 

Committee  of  Award :  Rev.  Anson  J.  Upson,  D.  D.,  Albany ; 
Prof.  Daniel  J.  Pratt,  Albany;  Rev.  Amos  H.  Dean,  Albany; 
Edward  Savage,  Esq.,  Albany ;  A. V.  W.  De  Witt,  Esq.,  Albany ;  Rev. 
W.  S.  Smart,  D.  D.,  Albany  ;  Rev.  S.  W.  Boardman,  D.  D.,  Auburn ; 
Rev.  O.  S.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Auburn  ;  Professor  J.  E.  Myer,  Auburn. 

11.  Kingsley  Prizes  vnElocuUon.  Class  of  1878:  1.  Rodolphus 
Charles  Briggs,  Lee  Centre ;  2.  Arthur  John  Caton,  Ottawa,  111. 

Class  of  1874: :  1.  John  Phillips  Silvernail,  Binghamton ;  2.  Mar- 
cellus Eugene  Cook,  Utica. 

Class  of  1875 :  1.  Burt  Isaiah  Waldo,  North  Western  ;  2.  Junius 
Judson  Cowles,  Osceola. 

Committee  of  Award :  Rev.  James  Eells,  D.  D.,  Cleveland,  O. ; 
Rev.  Albert  Erdman,  Morristown,  N.  J. ;  Erastus  B.  Rndd,  Esq., 
New  York. 

9.  Examinations. 

In  addition  to  the  special  contests  for  prizes,,  three  regular  exami- 
nations were  held  during  the  year  that  were  open  to  the  public ;  one 
at  the  close  of  each  term.  Each  student  was  reqiiired  to  pass  an 
examination  on  all  the  studies  of  his  class,  and  sessions  were  held  at 
the  opening  of  each  term  for  the  hearing  of  delinquents. 

In  most  of  the  studies,  recitations  were  made  from  approved  text- 
books, with  familiar  expJ{^j.<|tions  and  criticisms  by  the  instructor. 
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Whenever  lectures  were  substituted  for  a  text-book,  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  reviews  and  examinations.  In  all  examinations,  text-books 
were  excluded  from  the  class-room  when  the  nature  of  the  study 
would  permit  it. 

10.    DiSOIPLINB. 

For  censurable  disorder  or  misconduct,  warnings  or  suspensions  are 
resorted  to.  A  written  excuse  is  required  for  every  absence  from 
college  duties,  unless  the  excuse  is  rendered  in  advance.  Five  unex- 
cused  absences  are  followed  by  a  warning,  and  six  warnings  are 
equivalent  to  a  suspension.  A  student  whose  standing  is  below  five 
(on  a  scale  of  ten),  cannot  appear  as  one  of  the  speakers  on  Com- 
mencement day. 

11.  GBATurroTTB  Aid. 

It  is  provided  by  a  resolution  of  the  trustees,  that  where  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  student  render  it  necessary,  his  bills  for  tuition 
may  be  remitted,  provided  he  proves  himself  a  worthy  member  of 
the  College,  and  completes  his  undergraduate  course.  Under  this 
provision,  the  bills  of  about  forty  students  are  annually  remitted. 
Sixteen  scholarships  have  been  donated  to  the  College,  which  yield 
to  their  occupants  enough  to  pay  the  ordinary  term  bills  from  the 
Treasurer. 

12.  Statutes  and  By-Laws. 

The  laws  of  the  College  have  been  recently  published,  and  a  copy 
accompanies  this  report. 

13.       DESCOEttPTION  AND  VaLUB  OF   CoLLBOB  GbOTTNDS,    BuILDINOS  AND 

Movable  Pbopbety. 

The  College  grounds  contain  about  forty  acres  of  well  improved 
land,  ornamented  with  trees  and  flowers,  and  made  accessible  in 
every  point  by  gravel  roads  and  walks,  and  on  this  plot  the  College 
buildings  are  located.    The  principal  buildings  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Three  stone  buildings,  each  four  stories  high,  and  forty-nine 
feet  wide  by  ninety-eight  feet  long,  for  study,  lodging  and  recitation 
rooms.  The  buildings  are  called  Hamilton  Hall  or  South  College, 
Kirkland  Hall,  or  Middle  College,  and  Dexter  Hall,  or  North 
College. 

2.  A  stone  chapel,  three  stories  high,  and  fifty-one  feet  wide  by 
eighty-one  feet  long,  with  lecture  and  recitation  rooms. 

3.  A  boarding-house. 
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4.  A  hall  for  collections  of  mineralogy,  geology  and  natural 
history. 

6.  A  gymnasium. 

6.  A  chemical  laboratory.  This  bnilding,  four  years  since,  was 
entirely  remodeled  and  renovated,  and  famished  with  a  large  amount 
of  new  and  valuable  fixtures  and  apparatus,  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  E.  W.  Root,  the  Childs-Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  still  further  improved  by  Professor 
Chester,  the  present  incumbent. 

7.  An  astronomical  observatory.  This  building  has  been  thoroughly 
repaired  in  every  part,  and  in  several  respects  much  improved. 

8.  A  library  hall,  which  has  been  completed  during  the  present 
year. 

The  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  College  in  the  west  have  thus  far 
funnshed  the  funds  for  this  building.  It  has  cost  about  $50,000,  and, 
after  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  donors,  is  called  the  "  Perry 
H.  Smith  Library  Hall." 

9.  A  President's  house,  which,  with  the  grounds  attached  thereto, 
recently  purchased,  has  cost  $25,000.  The  house  is  now  completed, 
and  occupied  by  the  President  and  family. 

The  real  estate  of  the  College  is  valued  at $200,000  00 

The  Miscellaneous  Library 20,000  00 

The  Noyes  Library 50,000  00 

Apparatus  in  chemical  department 5,000  00 

Apparatus  in  philosophical  department 5,000  00 

Instruments  in  astronomical  department 20,000  00 

Cabinet  and  natural  history  collections 20,000  00 

Total $320,000  00 

Beference  is  made  to  the  reports  of  previous  years  for  a  more 
detailed  statement  respecting  the  property  mentioned  in  this  article. 

14.  Dbsoription  and  Value  op  Other  College  Property. 

The  other  property  of  the  College  consists  of  its  fixed  funds,  which 
are  classified  as  follows : 

The  Maynard  Fund $18,300  00 

The  other  permanent  funds 180,968  92 

$199,268  92 
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These  fnnds  are  aecnrely  invested  in  bonds  and  mortgages ;  the 
principal  is  inviolate,  and  the  annual  income  is  devoted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
College. 

At  the  present  time,  sixteen  scholarships,  of  $1,000  each,  have  been 
fonnded  and  endowed  by  friends  of  the  College,  the  income  of  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  assistance  of  meritorious  and  indigent  students. 

The  College  has  also  a  general  fund,  ef  which  the  nominal  amount 
is  about  $26,000. 

This  is  made  up  of  accounts,  notes  and  judgments.  Only  a  part 
can  be  regarded  as  available,  and  whatever  is, realized  from  it  is 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  College. 

Separate  foundations  for  prizes  have  also  been  established,  which 
are  designated  as  follows : 

The  Clark  Prizes  in  Rhetoric $500  00 

The  Underwood  Prizes  in  Chemistry 500  00 

The  Gnrran  Medals  in  Classics 500  00 

The  Pruyn  Medal  on  the  Duties  of  Educated  Young 

Men  to  the  State 500  00 

The  flawley  Medals  in  the  Classics 500  00 

The  Head  Prize  on  Alexander  Hamilton 500  00 

The  Kiugsley  Prizes  in  Elocution 700  00 

The  Kingsley  Prizes  in  Extemporaneous  Debate 1  j500  00 

The  Tompkins  Prizes  in  Mathematics 500  00 

The  Kirkland  Prizes  in  Biblical  Scholarship 500  00 

The  Southworth  Prize  in  Natural  Philosophy 500  00 

$6,700  00 


An  effort  is  now  in  progress  for  the  more  complete  endowment  of 
the  College  and  its  different  departments,  including  its  library  and 
collections  in  Natural  History,  and  to  increase  the  funds  for  aiding 
indigent  students ;  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction. 

15.  Revenue. 

Thid  item  appears  under  the  head  of  income  and  expenditures. 

16.  Debts. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  the  College  at  this  date,  July  1, 1872, 
^^  $16,700.     And  this  amount  includes  all  debts  due  from  the  Ool- 
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lege  of  every  description,  except  the  overdraft  upon  the  treasury,  and 
some  expenditures  attending  the  erection  of  the  library  hall  and  the 
President's  house,  which  have  not  yet  been  liquidated. 

17.   Inoomjb  and  £xpBin>rrnBBS. 

The  receipts  of  current  funds  during  the  past  year  have  been  as 
follows : 

1.  General  Fund $2,220  72 

2.  Interest  of  Maynard  Fund 1  >149  75 

3.  Interest  of  other  permanent  funds 10  >  013  68 

4.  Term  bills  . . . .  .^ - 6,711  00 

120,095  15 

The  disbursements  oi  current  funds  for  the  same  period  have  been 
as  follows : 

1.  Philosophical  Department $1,080  69 

2.  Library 157  47 

3.  Officers'  salaries 16,220  01 

4.  Term  expenses 984  22 

5.  Oommencement  expenses 735  68 

6.  Miscellaneous  expenses 1 ,  598  92 

7.  Prizes 469  75 

8.  Bepairs  and  improvements 3,010  85 

9.  Interest  1,169  00 

$25,426  59 
Deducts  receipts  as  above 20,095  15 

Overdraft $5,331  44 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  in  accordance  with  a  stand- 
ing resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  authorizing  the  annual  report 
to  the  Eegents  to  be  made  by  the  President  of  the  College  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board. 

Dated  Hamilton  Colleob,  December  20, 1872. 

SAMUEL  G.  BROWN, 

President, 
O.  S.  Williams, 

Secreta^. 
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IV.  HOBART  COLLEGE,  GENEVA,  ONTARIO  COUNTY. 

To  the  RegenU  of  the  Unweraiiy  qf  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  Trastees  of  Hobart  College,  in  compliauce  with  a  requisition 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
last  collegiate  year  ending  on  the  18th  day  of  July,  1872,  being  the 
day  of  the  annual  Commencement,  containing  a  just  and  true. state- 
ment of  facts  showing  the  progress  and  condition  of  said  College, 
during  and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in  respect  to  the  several  subject- 
matters  following,  viz. : 

1.    NUMBKB  AND  DbSOBIPTION  OF  PROFESSORSHIPS. 

The  Professorships  in  said  College  during  said  year,  as  established 
by  the  Trustees,  were  the  following : 

Startin-Professorship  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 
Trinity-Professorship  of  Christian  Ethics. 
Hobart-Professorship  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
Horace  White-Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 
Prendergast-Professorship  of  Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
Professorship  of  Intellectual  Philosophy. 
Professorship  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 
Professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering. 
Professorship  of  Chemistry. 
Professorship  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 
Professorship  of  Modern  Languages. 
Professorship  of  Oratory. 
Professorship  of  History. 

2.  Visitors. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Oxon. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  D.  D.,  XL.  D. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Frederic  Dan  Huntington,  D.  D. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Abram  Newkirk  Littlejohn,  D.  D. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane,  D.  D. 
The  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  S.  T.  D. 

3.  Trustees. 

William  S.  De  Zeng,  Esq.,  Geneva. 
Thomas  Davies  Burrall,  Esq.,  Geneva. 
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Joseph  Fellows,  Esq.,  Corning. 
The  Rev.  William  Shelton,  D.  D.,  Buffalo. 
David  Saxtou  Hall,  Esq.,  Geneva,  Secretwry. 
John  H.  Chedell,  Esq.,  Auburn. 
The  Rev.  M.  Van  Rensselaer,  D.  D.,  Geneva. 
The  Hon.  James  C.  Smith,  M.  A.,  Oanandaigua. 
William  B.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Rochester. 
John  H.  Swift,  Esq.,  New  York. 
The  Rev.  Walter  Ayrault,  D.  D.,  Oxford. 
The  Rev.  James  Rankine,  D.  D.,  Geneva. 
The  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  S.  T.  D.,  New  York. 
Samuel  G.  Cornell,  Esq.,  Buffalo. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  A.  C.  Coxe,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Buffalo,  Chairman, 
The  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D.,  Ithaca. 
The  Hon.  John  H.  Martindale,  M.  A.,  Rochester. 
The  Hon.  George  W.  Nicholas,  M.  A.,  Geneva. 
Alexander  L.  Chew,  Esq.,  Geneva. 
The  Hon.  Archibald  C.  Powell,  M,  A.,  Syracuse. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  Syracuse. 
The  Hon.  George  F.  Comstock,  M.  A.,  Syracuse. 
Arthur  P.  Rose,  M.  A.,  Geneva. 

Edgar  H.  Hurd,  Esq.,  Treasurer  and  Trustee  of  Professorship  and 
Scholarship  Funds. 

4.  Officers  of  Instbuction  and  Government. 

The  Rev.  Maunsell  Van  Rensselaer,  D.  D.,  President,  Trinity- 
Professor  of  Christian  Ethics,  Startin-Professor  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  Acting  Professor  of  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

The  Rev.  Kendrick  Metcalf,  D.  D.,  Horace  Wliite-Professor  of 
Rheto'ric  and  Elocution,  and  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

John  Towler,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and  of 
Chemistry,  and  Acting  Professor  of  Matliematics  and  Modem 
Languages.  * 

Hamilton  L.  Smith,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Prendergast-Professor  of 
Astronomy  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  Rev.  Francis  T.  Russell,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Oratory. 

Joseph  H.  McDaniels,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language 
and  Literature. 

Francis  Philip  Nash,  M.  A.,  LL.  B.,  Hobart-Professor  of  the  Latin 
Language  and  Literature. 
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The  Eev.  William  Stevens  Perry,  D.  D.,  Profeseor  of  History. 
Lester  Wheeler,  B.  A.,  Tutor  in  Latin  and  Mathematics. 
Thomas  R.  Featherstonhaugh,  B.  A.,  Tutor  in  Greek. 
The  Eev.  Kendrick  Metcalf,  D.  D.,  Librarian. 

,  Chaplain  and  Pastor  on  the  Swift  Foundation. 

Professors  Metcalf  and  McDaniels  were  absent  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  in  consequence  of  ill  health. 

Medical  Faculty, 

John  Towler,  M.  D.,  Dean  and  Registrar. 

Hiram  N.  Eastman,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

John  Towler,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Toxi- 
cology and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  of  General  and  Special 
Anatomy. 

Frederick  Hyde,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery. 

Nelson  Nivisou,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  Pathology  and 
Microscopic  Anatomy. 

Hiram  N.  Eastman,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine 
and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

E.  P.  Allen,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Materia  Medica. 

Charles  E.  Kider,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmotology. 

Miles  G.  Hyde,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

5.    NUMBEB   AND   CLASSIFICATION  OF   StUDBNTS. 

Whole  n amber  in  attendance  during  the  year,  in  the  Academical 
Department,  40. 

Seniors 7 

Juniors 15 

Sophomores 3 

Freshmen 15 

Total 40 

Graduates  in  the  Academic  Department 6 

Graduates  in  the  Medical  Department 8 

6.    COMMENOKMENT  EzESOISBS. 

The  following  is  the  order  off  exercises  at  the  Commencement  held 
Thursday,  July  18, 1872 : 
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HOBART  COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENT, 

JulAf  18,  1872. 
ORDER  OF  EXBRCIBES. 

MUBIO. 

Mareh — ^Auf  dem  Felde  der  ehre Hemnaim. 

Prayer, 

Music. 
Overture— ^Meny  Wives  of  Windsor Nicolai. 

Salutatory  Oration — Civilization  Before  and  After  Christianity  . . .  .Charles  A.  Pool. 

Music. 
Potpourri — Robert  le  Diable Meyerbeer. 

Philosophical  Oration— The  Value  of  History Arthur  0.  Smith. 

Oration — ^Energy  versus  Inactivity Clinton  Sutphen. 

Oration — ^Robert  Burns Charles  R.  Keyes.* 

Oration — ^The  Physical  Basis  of  Life Appleton  L  Ide.* 

Music. 
Fantasie — Reverie Yieuz-tempB. 

Valedictory  Oration — Whither  are  we  Tending George  Smith. 

Music. 
Overture—Plotte  Bursche Suppe. 

AxDwrding  of  Prieei.  ^ 

Music. 
Potpourri— Rigoletto Verdi. 

Ckntferring  of  Degrees, 

Musio. 
Polka— Farewell Parlow. 


Bbnediction. 
CLASS  OF  '72. 


Jambs  Abercbombib,  Jr. 
Chablbs  H.  Blaib. 
J.  K.  Fbanklin. 
Charles  Gordon. 
Charles  Hurd. 
Schuyler  Hurd. 
Appleton  J.  Ide. 
Charles  R.  Kbteb. 


Thomas  M.  Miller. 
Charles  A.  Pool. 
Arthur  C.  Smith. 
Georgb  Smith. 
Morris  Slattert. 
Charles  F.  Stuart. 
Clinton  Sutphen. 


The  foUow'ing  Honorary  Degrees  were  conferred  in  1872 : 
B.  A.    James  Abercrombie,  Jr. 

M.  A.    The  Rev.  George  W.  Southwell ;  Hagh  W.  Taylor. 
D.  D.    The  Rev.  John  Steinfort  Kidney,  Union ;  the  Rev.  James 
H.  Elliott,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

^Bzcnied. 
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LL.  D.     Albert  J.   Myer,  Hobart;   the  Rev.   Samuel  Osgood, 
D.  D.,  Harvard. 

7.  College  Tebmb. 

Firsi  Term,  September  7  to  December  30,  fifteen  weeks. 
Second  Term,  January  11  to  April  24,  fifteen  weeks. 
Third  Term,  May  2  to  July  1 8,  eleven  weeks. 

8.    SUBJBOTS   AND   CoUBBBS   OF  StUDY. 

L  DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Freshman  Clasa, 

Bxercltes. 

Firet  Term,  Cicero  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia 76 

Second  Term,  Selections  from  Livy 61 

Third  terra,  Odee  and  Epodes  of  Horace 45 

SopJu/more  Gkbss. 

Firet  term,  Odes  of  Horace 49 

Second  term.  Satires  and  Art  Poetica  of  Horace 62 

Third  term,  three  Plays  of  Terence 64 

N.  B. — These  classes  reviewed  portions  of  Harkness'  Latin  Q-ram- 
mar,  and  were  exercised  in  Latin  Composition  through  the  year. 

DL  DEPARTMENT  OF  GREEK  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Freshtnwn  Class, 

Firet  term,  Greek  Testanxent  and  three  books  of  Odyssey 73 

Second  term,  Greek  Testament  and  fourth,  fifth  and  ninth  Books 

of  Odyssey 50 

Third  term,  Greek  Testament  and  six  chapters  of  Book  I  of 

Memorabilia 47 

N.  B. — This  class  reviewed  Hadley's  Grammar  during  the  year. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Furst  term,  Felton's  Greek  Historians 63 

Second  term,  Lysias  and  Demosthenes 36 

IIL    DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Freshman  Class. 

Firet  term,  Loomis'  Algebra 64 

Second  term,  Loomis'  Plane  Geometry 63 

Third  term,  Loomis'  Spherical  Geometry 36 

[Assemblj  No.  28.]  5 
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Sophomore  CIom. 

Bzeidfl6ft. 

First  term,  Mensuration,  Land  Surveying,  Plane  and  Spherical 

Trigonometry 57 

Second  term.  Differential  Calculus 46 

Third  term,  Integral  Oalculus 34 

IV.    DEPARTMENT  OP  NATURAL  BCIENOE. 

Sophomore  Clasa. 
Third  term,  Chemistry 36 

Junior  Class. 

First  term',  Ganot's  Physics 57 

Second  term,  Ganot's  Physics  (finished) 52 

Third  term.  Mathematics  of  Astronomy 48 

Third  terra,  Physics  of  Heat IG 

Senior  Class. 
First  term,  Astronomy 67 

First  term,  Guyot's  Earth  and  Man 34 

Second  term,  Meteorology 45 

Third  term.  Geology : 28 

V.    DEPARTMENT  OP  ETHICS  AND  EVIDENCES. 

Sophomore  Class. 

First  and  Second  terms,  Paley's  Natural  Theology 25 

• 

Jtbnior  Class. 
Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  through  the  year 34 

Senior  Class. 

First  term,  Butler's  Analogy 34 

Third  term,  Moral  Science — Alexander's 19 

VI.    DEPARTMENT  OP  LOGIC  AND  MENTAL  SCIENCE. 

Junior  Class. 

First  term,  Whately's  Logic 39 

Second  term,  Thomson's  Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought 36 

Third  term,  Hamilton's  Metaphysics,  eight  chapters 20 

Senior  Class. 
Second  term,  Hamilton's  Metaphysics  (finished) 47 


Vn.    DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 
Jtenior  Olasa. 

SeeuDd  term,  German 52 

Third  term,  GermKD — Schillor'e  "  NefFeali  Onkel,"  &c 36 

S&nior  Class. 

First  term,  French 52 

Second  term,  French 36 

Vm    DEPARTMENT  OP  RHETORIC  AND  ELOCUTION  AND  OP  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURK 

Freahman  Glass. 

Second  and  Third  terms,  EzeroiBes  in  Declamation  and  Compo> 

ation   18 

Sophomore  Class, 
Eseroieee    in    Declamation   and    CompoeitioD    and    Debating 
throngh  the  year 23 

Jvmor  Class. 

First  and  Second  terms,  Declamation  and  Composition 22 

First  and  Second  terms,  Whately's  Bhetoric 47 

Senior  Class. 

First  term.  Compositions  and  Debates 6 

First  term,  Shaw's  English  Literature 29 

Second  term,  BclileguPs  Literatnre 38 

Tliird  term,  Muller's  Philology 8 

IX.    DEPARTMENT  OF  BISTORT  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 
Senior  Class. 

Second  term,  Political  Science 21 

Third  term,  De  Tocqneville's  Democracy  in  America HI 
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On  Greek  Literature,  by  Professor  McDaniels. 

On  History,  by  Professor  Perry. 

On  Elocution  and  Vocal  Culture,  by  Professor  Bussell. 

9.  Pbizes. 

1.  Horace  White  Rhetorical  Prize. 

A  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  $35  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
member  of  the  Senior  or  Junior  Class  who  deliyers  the  best  original 
oration.  The  competition  takes  place  on  the  day  preceding  com- 
mencement. The  medal  this  year  was  awarded  to  William  Perez 
Conger,  of  the  Jimior  Class. 

2.  Horace  White  Eeaay  Prizes. 

A  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  $25,  and  a  silver  medal  of  the  value 
of  $10,  are  awarded  at  the  end  of  each  academic  year  to  the  writers 
of  the  two  best  English  essays  in  prose  or  verse.  The  prize  this 
year  was  awarded,  the  first  to  Charles  Augustus  Pool,  of  the  Senior 
Class.    The  second  was  not  awarded. 

3.  The  Cobb  Prizes. 

Two  gold  medals  of  the  value  of  $20  and  $15  are  awarded  annu- 
ally to  the  writers  of  the  two  best  essays  on  some  subject  connected 
with  English  literature.  The  competition  is  open  to  the  Senior  and 
Junior  Classes. 

4.  The  Fa,cvl1y '  Prize. 

There  is  an  exhibition  of  the  Sophomore  Class  at  the  end  of  the 
first  term,  when  prizes  are  awarded  for  the  two  best  declamations. 

6.  Ths  Oreeik  Prize. 

A  prize  is  given  annually  by  the  Professor  of  Greek  to  that  mem- 
ber  of  the  Junior  Class  who  shall  sustain  the  best  examination  on 
some  subject  previously  assigned,  and  not  included  in  the  regular 
course  of  study. 

6.  The  Latin  Prize. 

A  prize  is  given  annually  by  the  Hobart  Professor  of  Latin  to  the 
member  of  the  Sophomore  Class  who  shall  sustain  the  best  examina- 
tion in  Latin  prose  composition. 

Prizes  8,  4,  6,  6  were  not  awarded  this  year. 
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10.   ExAiaNAIIONB. 

Examinationfi  of  all  the  classes  were  held  at  the  end  of  each  term 
in  all  the  studies  purBiied  during  the  term.  They  were  conducted 
both  orally  and  in  writing.  In  determining  the  College  standing  of 
students,  the  examination  marks  have  equal  weight  with  the  term 
marks. 

11.   MODB  OF  InSTEUOTION. 

Instruction  is  given  both  by  recitation  and  lectures.  Lectures  are 
mostly  used  with  the  upper  classes. 

12.    DiSOIPLINB. 

The  discipline  is  administered  by  the  President,  and  consists  chiefly 
in  enforcing  those  principles  of  gentlemanly  and  Ohristian  conduct 
which  all  persons  are  expected  to  assent  to  as  proper  and  becoming. 

18.  Gratuifous  Aro. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all  who  are  on  any  scholarships,  and  to  such 
other  persons  as  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  may  see  fit  to  admit 
to  free  tuition.  There  are  at  present  fifteen  Ayrault  scholarships, 
designed  exclusively  for  those  who  are  pursuing  their  studies  with  a 
view  to  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  These 
scholarships  yield  $100  per  annum.  There  are  three  Pierrepont 
scholarships,  which  may  be  given  to  persons  intending  to  enter  the 
ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  or  to  sons  of  clergymen 
of  the  same,  being  communicants,  and  which  yield  about  $120  per 
annum.  There  are  also  two  other  scholarships  of  $60  each  per  annum, 
which  may  be  given  to  any  worthy  students  upon  the  proper  recom- 
mendation. 

14.  Statutes  and  By-laws. 

These  are  few  and  simple,  and  so  well  understood  that  they  are 
still  out  of  prifit,  without  any  sensible  inconvenience. 

15.  Description  and  Value  of  the  Public  Buildings. 
The  same  as  in  last  report. 
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16.  Desobiftion  and  Valub  of  Other  OoLLBaB  Pboperty. 

Annuity  from  Trinity  church,  New  York,  equal  to  a 

capital  of $60,000  00 

Annuity  from  the  Society  P;  R.  and  L.  in  8.  N.  Y., 

equal  to  a  capital  of 8,833  S3 

Hobart  Professorship  Fund  17>94:0  65 

Horace  White  Professorship  Fund 20,502  95 

Prendergast  Professorship  Fund 18,969  54 

Chaplaincy  Fund : 23,582  89 

Ayrault  Scholarship  Fund 29,429  46 

Pierrepont                "           6,000  00 

John  Watts              " 1,000  00 

Henry  Laight           "           1,000  00 

Horace  White  Prizes,  annuity,  on  capital  equal  to 1,000  00 

Cobb  Prize  Fund  .  *. 500  00 

New  Philosophical  Apparatus 6,635  00 

President's  House 5,000  00 

Post  House 2,000  00 

Endowment  Fund  not  especially  appropriated 53,962  61 

$245,856  43 

17.  Revenue. 

Tuition $682  95 

Room-  rent. 153  76 

Contingents  from  students 769  78 

Annuity  from  Trinity  church,  New  York 3,000  00 

Annuity  from  Society  P.  R.  and  L.,  two  years 1,140  00 

Hobart  Professorship  Fund 1,268  24 

Horace  White            "          1,280  82 

Prendergast               "          1,391  24 

General  Endowment  Fund 1 ,794  60 

Ayrault  Scholarship  Fund , .  294  29 

Pierrepont                "           .' 60  00 

John  Watts              "           10  00 

Henry  Laight           "           10  00 

Chaplain  445  77 

President's  House 116  76 

$12,418  21 
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18.  Debts. 
There  is  a  floating  debt  of  $5,015.90. 

19.   EXPENDTTUBES. 

Salaries  of  President  and  Professors $10)244  52 

Salaries  of  Treasurer  and  Secretary 600  00 

Contingent  expenses 2il87  72 

$13,032  24 

20.  Tabulab  Statement. 

Number  of  Collegiate  departments  or  courses  of  study 9 

Number  of  Professors ...  8 

Number  of  Tutors,  etc 2 

Number  of  OoUegiate  students  during  the  year 40 

Number  of  graduates  at  last  commencement — 

Full  course 3 

Scientific  course 3 

Whole  number  of  graduates 437 

Value  of  Oolite  buildings  and  grounds,  exclusive  of  the 

Medical  College  and  lot $43)000  00 

Value  of  Library  and  Apparatus 15)000  00 

Value  of  Cabinet  and   Minerals,   containing  10,000 

specimens 4)000  00 

Dwelling-houses 7>000  00 

Other  College  property 232)221  43 

Kevenue  for  the  last  Collegiate  year 12)418  21 

Expenditure  for  the  last  Collegiate  year 13)032  24 

Floating  debt  payable  by  sinking  fund 5 )  015  90 

21.  Pbiob  of  TurnoN,  sro. 

Tuition  per  term,  $15;  per  year,  $45.  Boom  rent,  per  term, 
$3 ;  per  year,  $9.    Contingent  expenses,  per  term,  $7 ;  per  year,  $21. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  undersigned,  who 
are  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  for  this  purpose. 

M.  VAN  RENSSELAER. 
[l.  s.]  WM.  8.  DE  ZENG. 

DAVID  S.  HALL. 


^ 
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V.    UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  OITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  NEW 

YORK  CITY, 

[Up  to  the  time  of  printing  th^e  pages,  the  annnal  report  of  this 
institution,  thoagh  repeatedly  solicited  and  promised,  had  not  been 
received.  If  received  at  a  snflBciently  early  day  hereafter,  it  will  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  other  College  reports.] 
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VI.  MADISON  UNIVERSITY,  HAMILTON,  MADISON  CO 

2b  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

The  Trustees  of  Madison  University  respectfully  present  the  fol- 
lowing report  for  the  year  ending  Jane  19th,  1872 : 

1.    NUICBEB   AND  DESOBIP'nON    OF   PbOFESSOBSHIPS. 

1.  Metaphysics  and  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion. 

2.  Hebrew. 

3.  Logic. 

4.  Natnral  Sciences. 

5.  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

6.  English  Literature  and  Civil  History. 

7.  Latin  and  Modem  Languages. 

8.  Natural  History. 

9.  Moral  Philosophy. 

10.  Mathematics. 

2.  Tbustbbs,  Faoultt  and  othbb  Oollbqb  Offiobbs. 

Corporation. 

James  B.  Colgate,  President,  New  York.  (P.) 

♦Henry  Tower,  Waterville.  (P.) 

Alvah  Pierce,  Hamilton.  (P.) 

Charles  C.  Payne,  Hamilton.  (P.) 

Augustus  Simons,  Hamilton.  (F.) 

Hon.  Abick  HubbeU,  TTtica.  (P.) 

Hon.  £.  Reed  Ford,  Oneonta. 

David  A.  Munro,  Camillus. 

Hon.  Caleb  Yan  Husen,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hon.  Charles  York,  Norwich. 

Ebenezer  Cauldwell,  New  York. 

AlonEo  Peck,  Eaton.  (P.) 

Hon.  Charles  Mason,  LL.  D.,  Hamilton.  (P.) 

John  Munro,  A.  M.,  Elbridge. 

Hon.  Albert  R.  Fox,  Sand  Lake. 

SamL  Colgate,  New  York.  (P.) 

Theodore  F.  Humphrey,  Albany. 

*  DecetMd  June  STtb,  18TS. 

(P.)  PreBent  at  the  anniuU  meeting,  June  ITtli,  1979. 
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George  H.  Andrews,  New  York. 

Rev.  Walter  R  Brooks,  D.  D.,  Secretary,  Hamilton.  (P.) 

P.  B.  Spear,  D.  D.,  Treasurer,  Hamilton.  (P.) 

Rev.  Thomas  D.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  New  York.  (P.) 

Hon.  Thomas  Oomell,  Rondont. 

Henry  O.  Wheeler,  A.  M.,  Yates. 

John  B.  Trevor,  New  York. 

Morgan  L.  Smith,  Newark,  N.  J.  (P.) 

Hosmer  H.  Keith,  Hamilton. 

Rev.  Edward  Lathrop,  D.  D.,  Oonn.  (P.) 

Albert  S.  Bickmore,  Ph.  D.,  New  York.  (P.) 

lAhrwricm, — ^Prof.  N.  L.  Andrews. 

Steward. — William  Richardson. 

Jcmitor. — Warren  Rich. 

Faculty. 

1.  Ebenezer  Dodge,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President,  Professor  of  Meta- 
physics. 

2.  Philetus  B.  Spear,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew. 

3.  Alexander  M.  Beebee,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Logic. 

4.  Lucien  M.  Osborne,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences. 

5.  N.  Lloyd  Andrews,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and 
Literature. 

6.  John  James  Lewis,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
Civil  History. 

7.  Edward  Judson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Modem  Lan- 
guages. 

8^ ^  Professor  of  Natural  History. 

9.  Hezekiah  Harvey,  D.  D.,  Bleecker-Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

10.  James  M.  Taylor,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

11.  George  N.  Arnold,  A.  B.,  Tutor.of  Languages. 

3.  Number  of  Students. 

Whole  number  of  students  connected  with  the  College  during 

the  year 114 

Number  dismissed 2 

Number  at  close  of  the  year 112 

Graduates  at  Commencement 17 

Whole  number  of  graduates 652 

None  admitted  under  fourteen. 

(p.)  Pment  ftt  the  Mmul  meeting,  June  17th,  187S. 
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4.  Olassifioation  of  Students. 
Freehmen 34 

Sophomores    24 

Juniors 40 

Seniors 16 

Theological  stndents 22 

Students  in  grammar  school 51 

Whole  number  in  University 187 

5.    OOMHENOEMENT   ExEROISES. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  scheme  for  the  last  commencement : 

^  Mueio. 

Pfayer, 

Music. 
X,  Greek  Salutatory John  Elias  McLallen,  TrumanBborgh. 

Musia 

2.  Oration  of  the  First  Cla8&— The  Advantages  of  Party  Spirit  in  America, 

Adoniram  Judson  Chandler,  Chester,  Yt* 

3.  Oration—The  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel *Dayid  Read  Coe,  Oneida. 

4.  Oration  of  the  First  Class— American  Journalism, 

Henry  Allan  Cornell,  Sing  Sing. 
6.  Oration  of  the  First  Glass— Cnltore  Essential  to  Society, 

Eah-Chur,  Shwaygyeen,  Burmah. 

6.  Oration  of  the  First  Class— Faith  in  Humanity, 

Marcus  Clark  Mason,  Stiykersyille. 

Music. 

7.  Oration  of  the  First  Class— The  Indebtedness  of  Italy  to  Cavour, 

Ross  Matthewes,  New  York. 

8.  Oration  of  the  first  Class— The  Law  of  Spiritual  Development, 

John  EUas  McLallen,  Trumansburgh. 

9.  Oration  of  the  First  Class— The  Future  of  India,  Mjrah-Sah,  Rangoon,  Burmah. 
10.  Oration  of  the  First  Class— Man  and  his  Ideals, 

Judflon  Oiren  Perkins,  Cazenoyia. 

Music. 

IL  Oration  of  the  First  Class— MedisTal  Monachism, 

Ehiathan  Gooding  Phillips,  Bristol. 
12  Oraticm  of  the  First  Class— Our  Future,  Westward, 

Charles  Albert  Piddock,  Brooklyn. 
18.  Oration  of  the  Fkst  Class— Reform  hi  the  Indiyidual  and  in  the  State, 

Joseph  White  Robinson,  Stamford. 
14.  Oration  of  the  First  Class— The  Legacy  of  Literature, 

Hugh  Owain  Rowlands,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

*Bxciued. 
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Muaio. 

15.  Philosophical  Oration-— The  Mission  of  Orientalism, 

Albert  Edward  Waffle,  Andaver. 

16.  Classical  Oration— The  Relations  of  the  Individual  to  Humanity, 

Cyrus  Stewart  Sherman,  Dover,  Vt 

Mufiio. 

17.  Valedictory  Oration  and  Addresses— Prometheus, 

Heniy  Thompson,  Alexandria,  Va. 

The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.  B.)  was  conferred  on  the  above  seventeen. 

(brtferring  Atoards  and  Degrees, 
Behiedigtion. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  (LL.  D.)  was  conferred  on  Judge 
Daniel  Pratt  Baldwin,  LL.  B.,  of  Logangport,  Ind. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.  D.)  was  conferred  on 
Professor  Heman  H.  Sanford,  A.  M.,  of  the  Syracuse  Uniyersity.. 

The  following  persons  received  the  Degree  of  A.  M.  in  course : 
G.  K.  Allen,  Oorydon  Grain,  J.  J.  Townsend,  S.  A.  Thomas,  Esra 
Tinker,  N.  H.  Dimon,  J.  F.  Murphy,  E.  K.  Ghandler,  W.  G.  Eaton, 
David  B.  Watson. 

6.    GOLLEGB   TkBMS   AND  SESSIONS. 

There  have  been  three  terms  of  thirty-nine  weeks  in  all — the 
terms  having  been  made  slightly  unequal  by  a  change  of  the  College 
calendar. 

The  first  term  began  September  28th.  The  second  term  began 
January  8d.     The  third  term  began  April  1st. 

The  vacations  are :  1st,  of  twelve  weeks  at  the  close  of  the  year ; 
2d,  of  ten  days  at  the  Ghristmas  holidays ;  3d,  of  three  days  at  the 
close  of  second  term. 

Annual  Commencement  was  held  on  June  19th. 

7.  Course  of  STm)Y. 

The  course  of  study  corresponds  with  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  classes,  as  reported  by  the  Faculty,  as  follows : 

JP'reshmcm  Class. 

First  Term.  In  Latin,  the  class  read  and  reviewed  in  Livy  the 
Preface  and  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  the  twenty-second  book,  with 
a  daily  oral  exercise  and  a  weekly  written  exercise  in  Latin  Prose 
Composition. 
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Id  Greek,  the  class  read  the  third  book  of  Homer's  Iliad,  with 
daily  Grammar  lessons  and  weekly  recitations  in  Smith's  History  of 
Greece. 

In  English,  the  class  had  regular  weekly  exercises  in  Biographical 
Composition  and  in  Declamation. 

Id  Mathematics,  first  four  books  of  Da  vies'  Legendre.  Thirty  pro- 
positions with  original  demonstrations  by  the  class. 

Second  Term.  In  Latin,  tlie  class  read  and  reviewed  twenty-three 
chapters  of  the  twenty-second  book  of  Livy,  with  daily  oral  exercises 
and  weekly  written  exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

In  Greek,  the  class  read  the  ninth  book  of  Homer's  Iliad,  with 
daily  Granmiar  lessons.  Weekly  recitations  in  Greek  New  Testa- 
roent 

In  English,  regular  weekly  exercises  in  Biographical  Composition 
\  and  ID  Declamation. 

In  Mathematics,  the  last  five  books  of  Davies'  Legendre. 

Third  Term.  In  Latin,  half  of  the  first  book  and  the  whole  of  the 
fourth  book  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  with  the  Carmen  Sseculare. 

0 

Weekly  recitations  in  Liddell's  History  of  Eome. 

In  Greek,  the  first,  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  first  book  of 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  with  written  exercises  in  Greek  Prose 
Composition.  Essays  on  Socrates  and  his  Age.  Weekly  recitations 
in  Greek  New  Testament. 

In  English,  regular  weekly  exercises  in  Biographical  Composition 
and  in  Declamation  alternately. 

In  Mathematics,  Plane,  Analytical  and  Spherical  Trigonometry, 
and  Mensuration. 

Sophoviore  Class. 

First  Term.  In  English,  one  hnndred  pages  of  Copper's  Bhetoric 
and  nearly  as  many  pages  in  Hart's  Composition  and  Bhetoric, 
ixcompanied  by  written  exercises  in  qualities  of  style  and  in  the 
ualysis  of  themes.  Alternate  weekly  exercises  in  Declamation  and 
in  Historical  and  Political  Composition. 

In  Natural  Science,  Youman's  Chemistry  through  the  term. 

In  Modem  Languages,  daily  exercises  in  Magill's  French  Gram- 
mar and  in  Moli^re's  Bourgeois  Geutilhomme.  Weekly  lectures  by 
the  infltrnctor  on  French  Literature. 
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Seeond  Term.  In  Greek,  selections  from  first  and  second  books  of 
Thucydides,  with  written  exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition,  and 
weekly  recitations  in  Smith's  History  of  Greece. 

In  Natural  Science,  lectures  on  Organic  Ohemistry  and  lectures  on 
Physical  Geography  through  the  term. 

In  Modern  Languages,  daily  lessons  in  Whitney's  German  Gram- 
mar and  in  Schiller's  William  Tell. 

In  English,  alternate  weekly  exercises  in  Declamation  and  in 
Historical  and  Political  Oomposition. 

Third  Term.  In  Latin,  the  Agricola  and  the  Germania  of  Taci- 
tus. Essays  by  the  class  upon  subjects  connected  with  Imperial 
Home. 

In  Greek,  thirty -five  pages  in  Champlin's  edition  of  Demos  then  es 
on  the  Crown. 

In  Mathematics,  the  first  one  hundred  and  seventy  pages  of 
Davies'  New  Surveying. 

In  English,  without  review,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  pages  in 
Shaw's  Manual  of  English  Literature.  Alternate  weekly  exercises 
in  Declamation  and  in  Historical  and  Political  Composition. 

Jtmior  Class. 

Mrsi  Term.  In  Latin,  the  class  read  and  reviewed  thoroughly  in 
the  scQond  book  of  the  Epistles  of  Horace,  the  first  epistle  and  the 
Ars  Poetica,  and  read  extemporaneously  several  of  the  Satires,  and 
presented  weekly  written  translations  and  paraphrases  of  the  epistles. 

In  Greek,  the  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus,  with  essays  by  the  class 
on  the  principal  authors  in  Greek  literature. 

In  English,  Logic,  daily  recitations  through  the  term.  Subject 
completed  and  reviewed.  Whately.  No  recitations  lost  Weekly 
elocutionary  exercises. 

Second  Term.  In  Latin,  the  De  Senectute  of  Cicero  read  and 
reviewed  during  the  first  half  of  the  term. 

In  German,  the  first  act  of  Goethe's  Iphigenia  read  and  reviewed 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  term. 

In  Greek,  Plato's  Phssdo,  with  lectures  on  Platonism,  and  eesays 
by  the  class  on  the  difierent  Schools  of  Greek  Thought. 

In  Mathematics,  Snell's  Mechanical  Philosophy  entire. 

In  English,  weekly  elocutionary  exercises. 
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Third  Term.  Pneumatics,  HydroBtatics,  Acoustics,  Light  and 
Electricitj — Snell's. 

In  Natural  Science,  Dana's  Geology  through  the  term. 

In  English,  120  pages  of  Karnes'  Elements  of  Criticism.  Weekly 
elocutionary  exercises. 

Senior  Close, 

Firet  Term.  In  Metaphysics,  Text-book,  Porter's  Intellect. 
Daily  recitations.    Essays  by  the  class.    Lectures  by  the  Professor. 

In  Hebrew,  the  first  four  chapters  of  Genesis,  and  the  twenty- 
second  chapter,  of  Numbers  read  and  analyzed,  with  Gesenius' 
Hebrew  Grammar,  and  exercises  on  the  blackboard. 

In  History,  nearly  all  of  Weber's  Outlines  of  History,  except 
Greek  and  Roman  History,  taking  twenty-three  pages  of  early  his- 
tory, about  three  hundred  pages  of  European  History,  and  ninety- 
two  pages  of  American  History.  Class  essays  and  debates  on 
themes  kindred  to  the  sttldy,  and  chapel  orations. 

Second  Term,  In  Moral  Philosophy,  daily  recitations  in  Way- 
land's  Moral  Science,  with  lectures ;  completed  subject  of  Theoreti- 
cal Ethics ;  part  of  Practical  Ethics ;  and  reviewed. 

In  History,  275  pages  of  Hume's  History  of  England,  and  100 
pages  of  Schlegel's  History  of  Literature.  Class  essays  and  debates 
on  subjects  kindred  to  the  study.    Chapel  orations. 

In  Loomis'  Astronomy,  the  Solar  System  entire. 

Third  Temi.  In  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Text-book,  Dodge's 
Evidences.  Daily  recitations.  Synopsis  of  omitted  portions  by  the 
class.    Lectures  by  the  Professor. 

In  Loomis'  Astronomy,  Planetary  System,  comets,  fixed  stars, 
with  review  of  entire  work. 

In  Natural  Science,  lectures  on  Physiology  during  the  term. 

In  Hebrew,  three  chapters  of  Job  read  and  analyzed,  and  the 
Grammar  reviewed  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  term. 

8.   EXEBOISXS. 

To  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  alternate  weekly  exercises 
were  held  in  English  Composition  and  Declamation.  The  essays 
and  orations  were  severally  criticibed  by  the  Professor  in  that  depart- 
ment, and  the  dedaimers  were  also  drilled  by  him  before  each 
exercise. 
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Since  the  beginniDg  of  the  present  year,  two  exercises  are  held  in 
every  week  of  term  time,  as  follows :  On  Tuesday,  twelve  declama- 
tions, the  speakers  appearing  in  alphabetical  order  from  the  Fresh- 
man, Sophomore  and  Junior  Classes. 

On  Friday,  two  essays  from  the  Freshman  Class,  two  essays  from 
the  Sophomore  Class,  two  written  debates  from  the  Junior  Class,  and 
two  (or  three)  chapel  orations  from  the  Senior  Class.  The  essays, 
debates  and  orations  are  criticised  by  the  Professor  on  Thursday, 
when  the  papers  are  required  for  private  criticism. 

In  the  first  term  of  Senior  year,  class  debates  are  held  on 
Tuesday  mornings,  by  sections  of  eight,  in  alphabetical  order,  the 
Professor  in  Oratory  presiding. 

In  the  second  term,  the  Freshman  Class  will  have  one  daily 
exercise  of  one  hour,  in  the  elements  of  Beading  and  Oratory ;  the 
principles  being  those  of  Mandeville,  and  the  reading  passing  on  to 
the  reading  of  Hymns  and  of  the  Scriptures,  also  to  the  examination 
and  reading  of  some  play  of  Shakspeare's. 

The  orations  for  Junior  exhibition  are  required  two  weeks  before 
the  exhibition  for  examination  by  the  Professor  in  English,  and 
each  speaker  is  drilled  by  the  Professor  at  least  four  times  before  the 
exhibition. 

9.  Pbize  Contbsts  and  £xHiBn:iONS. 

1.  The  Lewis  Prize  Exhibition,  for  excellence  of  composition  and 
delivery,  was  held  on  March  27th.  The  number  of  competitors  was 
six.  The  prize  of  seventy  dollars  was  awarded  to  A.  E.  Waffle 
($70.00). 

2.  The  Montgomery  Prize  Declamation  was  held  on  the  27th  of 
October.  The  number  of  competitors  was  twelve.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  M.  C.  Mason,  $25 ;  the  second  to  Ross  Matthews, 
$20;  the  third  to  Henry  Thompson,  $15;  the  fourth  to  £.  A. 
Waffle,  $10. 

3.  The  Baldwin  Prize  examinations  in  Greek  and  Latin  were  held 
on  May  25th  and  on  June  8th.  The  prize  for  best  Greek  examination 
was  awarded  to  Ceylon  H.  Lewis,  $25. 

The  prize  for  best  Latin  examination  written  was  awarded  to 
Ceylon  H.  Lewis,  $25. 

4.  The  Lasher  prizes  for  best  essays  was  awarded  first  to  Ceylon 
H.  Lewis,  $20 ;  and  the  second  to  Bobert  T.  Jones,  $15. 

5.  The  Sophomore  Prize  essays  were  awarded  as  follows:  first, 
George  A.  Smith,  $20 ;  second,  Louis  J.  Gross,  $15. 
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The  Freshman  Prize  essays  were  awarded  as  follows :  first,  Giles 
Habbard,  $20;  second,  Edward  J.  Brownson,  $15. 

6*  The  Royce  Prize  Declamation  was  held  June  17.  The  prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows :  Freshmen — first,  Edward  J.  brownson ; 
second,  Seward  Bobson.  Sophomores — ^first,  George  A.  Smith; 
second,  Samuel  W.  Nichols.  Juniors — ^first,  Byron  A.  Woods; 
second,  Ceylon  H.  Lewis. 

7-  The  Dodge  Prizes  for  excellence  in  entrance  examinations  were 
awarded  as  follows:  first,  George  E.  Mott,  $30;  second,  Wm.  L. 
Kolb,  $25 ;  third,  Truman  G..  Brownson,  $20 ;  fourth,  E.  S.  Gardi- 
ner, $20. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  examination  papers  for  the  Baldwin 
Classical  Prizes : 

GREEK  EXAMINATION,  MAY  35,  1872. 

Subject  :  "  The  Antigone  of  So^hadd^y 
Translate : 

(A)     obx  old*'  ixti  yap  o6t€  too  ytvfdoq  ^v 

i:X^YfJL*y  od  dtxiXXrj^  ixfioXij  •  aro^Xdq  di  yij 
xo^  X^P^<f^y  dppotS  oblP  imjfiaSeufiivii 
Tpo^ottrtyy  dXX^  &<njfioq  obpydriq^  rt^  ^v, 
8nto^  d'  6  rrpwToq  yjfCiv  -^fupoirxdnoq 
detxyoffiy  naat  ^avfia  dutr/epk^  nap^v,   ' 
6  lAJkv  yap  ij^dvtffTOy  TUfifirjprjt:  fiky  ob 
Xeircij  HI*  &foq  <pe6yovro^  c5c  ^"Kyjv  xdvi^, 
OTj/jLeXa  S*   oore  &ijpdq  oore  too  xwwv 
iX^6vTo^y  od  ondiTavroq  k^^^alvsxo,  ^ 

koyoi  d"*  iy  dXXrjXoKTtv  ipfid&ouv  xaxo)y 
(pbXa^  iXiy^iov  ^uXaxay  xSlv  tytyvero 
nXtiyii  TeXeoTwo^y  obd'*  6  xwXbawv  icapijy, 
el^  ydp  rc^  ^v  ixatrro^  ob^eipyatFfjAvoq^ 
xobdelq  ivapyrj^^  dXX*  e^euye  fii)  eidivat, 
^fJLev  d^  irocfioi  xai  fibdpouq  afpety  X^P^^^y 
xai  nop  dtipitetVy  xa^  ^eob<:  dpxtofioTety 
rd  jJLijre  dpoffai  firjre  rip  SovetSivat 
rd  Tzpdyfia  fiooXeboayrt  fiijr*  eipyatTfiivip, 

1.  Give  the  composition  or  derivation  of  the  following  words: 

ixfioXij^  dpfiioSy  r/fiepo^d-Koq^  doij^^pi^y  ij^dvurto, 

2.  State  the  more  common  meanings  of  onioq^  and  point  out  the 
peculiar  sense  found  here. 

[Assemblj  No.  28.]  6 
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3.  Explain  the  use  of  ^^  with  lyiYvero^  and  suggest  why  we  have 

eytyyeTo^  and  not  fyivero. 

4.  On  what  principle  is  m-^  used  before  eidivat  ? 

5.  What  custom  is  brought  out  in  the  last  four  lines'?    Has  it  had 
any  parallel  in  later  times  i 

Translate : 

(B)     KP,  ol  TTjXtxoide  xat  9tdaS6p£(r^a  di^ 

ippovtiv  ^tt'  dvdpd<:  n^Xixoode  Tijv  ^6<tiv* 

Af,  fijjdh  rd  fii)  dtxatov '  ei  d"*  iytb  vio^^ 

od  rdv  j[pdvov  j^pij  fidXXov  %  r^pya  axoTtetv, 

KP.  ipyov  yap  i<m  robq  dxotTfiouvraq  (rifiecv ; 

A/,  odd*  &v  xeXeoaatfi^  ebaefietv  i^  robq  xaxooq, 

KP.  oly^  fjde  ydp  rotfS*  httiXriizrat  vdatp  ; 

Al.  o6  ^ai  Orjfirjq  r^ad*  dfidinoXtq  Xewq, 

KP,  i:6Xi(:  yap  iffily  dfik  j^pi^  rdaaetv  ipeJ'j 

A  I,  6pd<:  rdd^  ok^  efpr^xa<z  ut^  Syav  vivq^ 

KP,  SiXXip  yap  ^  ^fioi  ^pij  fu  rijaS*  &p^eiv  ^i%v6^i 

A  I,  T:6Xiq  ydp  obx  Itrd'  ^rcc  dvdpoq  i<rd^  iv6<:, 

KP,  od  TOO  xparoovro^  ij  ndXtq  vofiiZerat ; 

A/,  xaXwq  ipijfirjq  y*  aiv  <tu  yij^  Sip^otq  fxovo^, 

KP,  8d^^  wq  iotxe^  TiQ  yovat)Ci  <rufiiia^€t, 

A  I,  efitep  yuvij  tro  •  trou  ydp  oZv  npoxjjdofxai, 

KP,  S)  itayxdxurre^  dtd  dix^iq  icbv  itarpi, 

A  I,  ob  ydp  Stxatd  <r'  k^afiaprdvov^  6 pat, 

KP,  dfxaprdvw  ydp  rdz  ifidq  dp^dq  ^ifiwv ; 

A  I,  ob  ydp  ffifie't^  rifid^  ye  rdq  ^ewv  icarwv, 

1.  State  tUe  nature  of  the  supposition  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines. 

2.  Explain  the  use  of  y^p  in  the  seventh,  ninth  and  twelfth. 

3.  State  the  elements  of  ^f^^i  and  define  their  respective  construc- 
tion. 

4.  Point  out  and  define  the  dififerent  uses  of  participles  in  this 
passage. 

5.  Write,  with  metrical  analysis,  the  last  four  lines. 

Translate : 

(C)     3)  TUfifio^^  th  vufi^etovy  (l>  xaroffxatpTi^ 
otxTjfft^  dsi^poopo^^  61  nopeuofiai 
np6<z  robz  ip-aor^i:^  wv  dpt^fidv  iv  vsxpot^ 
izXeXarov  Sidexrat  ^epae^afftr*  6X(oX6rwy  • 
lav  Xota&ia  ^yof  xai  xaxtara  dr^  fiaxpip 
xdreifiLCy  7:p{y  fioi  fiotpai^  iSijxeiv  fiioo. 
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iX&ouaa  fiivTot  xdpr*  Iv  iXiziffiv  rpifpa* 
<piX7i  fiev  fj^etv  i:arp\  irpo<r^tXr^<:  ds  <ro\^ 
fir^repy  tpiXri  di  ao)^  xaffiyvTjTOv  xdpa  • 
tnet  i^ayovrai;  adrd^ecp  Ofidq  kyw 
iXouira  xaxd^/njaa  xaTtiTUfificouq 
/ode  edatxa '  vov  dk^  IloXovetxe'Z  to  <t6v 
difia^  -KepiffriXXooaa  rotdd^  ipvofiat. 
xairoi  (r*  iyat  WifjLjjtra  rotq  tppovootnv  e5. 

1.  Who  were  Antigone's  father  and  mother?  To  what  original 
crime  are  these  tragic  events  related?  and  what  was  the  fate  of  each  % 

2.  What  belief  or  sentiment  of  the  Greeks  pronjpted  the  heroic 
act  of  Antigone  1 

(A)  Name  some  of  Sophocles'  principal  contemporaries  in  litera" 
ture,  politics,  philosophy  and  art ;  and  state  a  few  points  of  compari- 
son with  ^schylus  and  Euripides. 

(B)  Upon  what  heroic  legend  is  the  Antigone  based  ?  and  what 
two  other  plays  of  Sophocles  is  it  connected  with  t 

(C)  Tell  briefly  the  story  of  Antigone,  and  state  the  moral  inten- 
tion of  the  dramatist. 

(D)  Characterize,  in  few  words,  Antigone,  Ismeue,  Creon  and 
Hsemon. 

Translate  into  Greek : 

12  8  4  5  6 

(A)  Cease,  before  you  fill  me  with  anger,  lest  you  be  found  senseless 

7  8  9 

in  saying  that  the  gods  honor  this  man  who  came  to  burn  their  temples. 

10  11  13 

Do  we  see  the  gods  honoring  the  bad  ?    Unless  you  shall  discover  the 

13-14  16     ^  16  ^ 

author  of  this  burial,  you  shall  die,  in  order  that  men  may  learn  that  it 

17  18  19 

is  not  proper  to  snatch  gain  from  everything. 

1.    'xauofiai,     2.    ?r/otV,     3.    fuaro-io,  4.    ^py^,     5.    i^eopiaxut,     6.    avooq. 

7.    rifidw,      8.    7Cup6to,     9.    vaoq,       10.  elaopdio,      11.    xax6<:,      12.    edpitrxat, 

13.  adrdj^eip.     14.  rd^oq,     16.  ^vrjtrxia.  IQ,  fiav&dvut,     17.  Sel,     18«  dpTtdZto. 
19.  xipdoq. 

1  ^  2 

(B)  It  was  not  Zeus  who  proclaimed  these  things,  nor  the  gods  below.     * 

8  4  6  6^ 

Thy  proclamations  are  not   so  strong  as  to  trangress  the  unwritten 

7  8  9  10 

institutions  of  the  gods.     Of  these  I  was  not  going  to  pay  the  penalty 

it  12  18^ 

through  fear  of  any  man.     If  I  had  left  my  brother  uuburied,  I  should 
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14         '       15  16  17 

not  be  able  to  live. .  Thy  words  are  not  pleasing,  nor  may  they  ever  be ! 

18  19  20  31  28 

Whence  could  I  have  obtained  greater  glory  than  by  placing  my  own 

28  34 

brother  in  the  tomb  ? 

1.  X7j  puff  (rat,  2.  xdrat,  3,  XTJpoyfia,  4.  (rSivw.  5.  onepfiatvcj,  6.  aypanroq. 
7.  vdfitpLOv,  8.  fiiXXat,  9.  didwfit,  10.  dixjj,  11.  deidw,  12.  d^cTjfit,  13. 
&&aino<;,  14.  dwafiai,  16.  Caw.  16.  dpetrrd^,  17.  Tzori,  18,  nd^ev.  19. 
xari^w,     20.  x^l^oc.     21.  ^.     22.  rlihjfit,     23.  ouTctJeA^tK^.      24.  Td^o<:, 

LkTJN  EXAMINATION,  HELD  JUNE  8,  1872. 

Subject:  ''TheAndriaof  Terence:' 
Translate : 

(A)  Si.  Nod  dubuimst,  quin  uxoreni  nolit  filius : 
Ita  Davum  modo  timere  sensi,  ubi  nuptias 
Fntnras  esse  audivit.     Sed  ipse  exit  foras. 

Da.  Mirabar,  hoc  si  sic  abiret :  et  eri  semper  leuitas 
Verebar  quorsam  evaderet : 

Qui  postquam  audierat  non  datum  iri  filio  uxorem  suo, 
Namquam  quoiquaw  nostrum  verbum  fecit  neque  id  sdgre  tulit. 
Si.  At  nunc  faciet,  neque,  ut  opinor,  sine  tuo  magno  malo. 
Da.  Id  voluit,  nos  sic  nee  opinantis  duci  falso  gaudio, 
Sperantis  jam  amoto  roetu^  interea  oscitantis  ppprimi, 
Ut  ne  esset  spatum  cogitandi  ad  disturbandas  nuptias : 
Astute.      Si.  Carnuiex  quae  loquitur.     Da.  Erus  est  neque 

provideram. 
Si.  Dave.     Da.  Hem,  quid  est  ?    Si.  Eho  dum  ad  me. 
Da.  Quid  hie  vult?   Si.  Quidais?   Da.  Quadere?   Si.  Bogas? 
Meum  gnatum  rumor  est  amare.    Da.  Id  populus  curat  scilicet. 
Si.  Hocine  agis  an  non  ?    Da.  Ego  verb  istuc. 
Si.  Sed  nunc  ea  me  exquirere 

Iniqui  patris  e^t :  nam  quod  antohac  fecit,  nil  ad  me  attinet. 
Dum  tempus  ad  earn  rem  tulit,  sivi  auimum  ut  expleret  suum : 
Nunc  hie  dies  aliam  vitam  defert,  alios  mores  postulat. 

(B)  Ch.  Quid  ais,  Byrria?  Daturne  ilia  Pamphilo  hodie  nuptum  ? 

By,  Sic  est. 
Ch.  Qui  scis  ?    JBy.  Apud  forum  modo  e  Davo  audivi.    Ch.  Ei 

misero  mihi. 
Ut  animus  in  spe  atque  in  timore  usque  antehac  attentus  fuit, 
Ita,  poBtqnam  adenipta  Bpes  est,  lassus  cura  confectus  stupet. 
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By.  QusBso  edepol,  Charine,  quoniam  non  potest  id  fieri  quod 

vis, 
Id   velis  quod  possis.     Ch.  Nil  volo  aliud  nisi  Philumena. 

By.  Ah, 
Qnanto  satiust  te  id  dare  operam,  qui  istum  amorem  ex  animo 

animo  amoveas, 
Qnam  id  loqui,  quo  magis  lubido  frnstra  incendatur  tua. 
Ch.  Facile  omnes,  qnum  valeinus,  recta  consilia  segrotis  damus. 
Tu  si  hie  sis,  alitor  sentias.    By.  Age,  age,  ut  lubet.    Ch.  Sed 

Painphilum 
Video.    Omnia  experirl  certumst  prius  quam  pereo.    By.  Quid 

hie  agit  ? 
Ch.  Ipsura  hnnc  orabo,  huic  snpplicabo,  araorem  huic  narrabo 

meum : 
Credo  impetrabo,  nt  aliquot  saltern  nuptus  prodat  dies : 
Interea  fiet  aliquid,  spero.     By.  Id  "aliquid  "  nil  est. 

(C)   Or.  In  hac  habitasse  platea  dictumst  Chrysidem, 
QusB  sese  inhoneste  optavit  parere  hie  ditias 
Potius  qnam  in  patria  honeste  pauper  viveret : 
Ejus  morte  ea  ad  me  lege  redierunt  bona. 
Sed  quos  percenter  video,  Salvete.     My.  Obsecro, 
Quern  video?     Estne  hie  Orito  sobrinus  Chrysidis? 
Is  est.     Cr.  O  Mysis,  salve.     My.  Salvus  sis,  Crito. 
Cr.  Itan  Chrysis?     Hem.     My.  Nos  quidem  pol  miseras  per- 

didit. 
Cr.  Quid  vos?    Quopactohic?    Satinerectet    My.  Nosne? 

Sic 
Ut  qnimns,  ainnt,  quando  ut  volumus  non  licet. 
Cr.  Quid  Glycerinm  ?    Jam  hie  sues  parentis  repperit? 
My.  Utinam.     Or.  An  nondum  etiam.     Hand  auspicate  hue 

me  attuli. 

In  Extract  (A) : 

1.  Enumerate  ani  classify  the  subjunctives  employed. 

2.  Give  the  construction  of  the  words  lenitas,  opinaniisy  astute^ 

istuc. 

3.  Give  the  etymology  of  duibiumy  and  the  composition  of  nolit 

and  ca/mufeo^. 

4.  To  whom  do  ipfie  in  the  third  line  and  tuo  in  the  eighth  line 

refer? 
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5.  State  the  difference  in  meanitig  between  timere^  metuere  and 

vereri. 

6.  Describe  the  character  of  Davns. 

In  Extract  (B) : 

1..  Describe  the  Latin  forms  of  condition  and  conclusion. 

2.  Give  the  construction  of  nv^tum  and  eooperiri. 

3.  Give  the  degrees  of  comparison  of  magis  and  prius. 

4.  State  the  difference  between  the  interrogative  pronouns  jfww  and 

qui^  and  between  the  demonstrative  pronouns  hic^  iUe  and  iate. 

5.  What  relation  is  denoted  by  the  clause,  Quoniamfh  non  potest  id 

fieri  quod  visy  and  why  is  the  indicative  used  instead  of  the 
subjunctive? 

6.  Write  an  explanatory  note  on  aptid  forum. 

7.  State  difference  between  animus  and  m^ens. 

In  Extract  (C) : 

1.  Convert  in  hoc  habitasse  platea  Ghrysidem  into  the  oratio  recta. 

2.  Enumerate  and  describe  the  Latin  interrogative  particles. 

3.  What  Latin  words  are  needed  to  supply  the  ellipses  in  the  sen- 

tences, Itan  Chryses  f  and  Quid  Olycerium,  f 

4.  Write  down  the  full  forms  of  the  following :  dioiuTusty  itan  and 

soMne. 

5.  What  is  the  construction  of  vos  in  the  ninth  line  ? 

6.  State  the  geographical  position  of  Andros. 

7.  State  the  Roman  law  of  inheritance  alluded  to  in  the  fourth 

line. 

8.  State  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  Latin  yt  or  A.  pav^per 

and  the  English  word  pauper^  and  distinguish  between  pat^ 
pertasy  vaopia  and  egestas, 

9.  Compare  slavery  among  the   Romans  with  modern  slavery, 

referring  to  the  extent  of  Roman  slavery,  the  character  of 
the  slaves  and  their  relation  to  their  masters. 

(A)  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  Terence. 

(B)  Give  a  comparative  estimate  of  Terence  and  Plautus  as  writers 

of  Comedy. 

(C)  Tell  briefly  the  story  of  the  Aridria. 

(D)  Describe  the  relation  of  Roman  and  Greek  Comedy. 
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Translate  into  Latin : 

(A)  Is  this  the  dnty  of  a  father?  In  the  name  of  the  gods,  what 
18  this  if  it  be  not  contumely  ?  He  had  decided  to  give  me  a 
wife  to-day.  Ought  he  not  to  have  consulted  rae  beforehand  ? 
Ought  he  not  at  least  to  have  apprised  me  of  it  beforehand  ? 
And  Chromes,  who  had  declined  to  give  me  his  daughter  to 
wife,  why  has  he  changed  his  mind  ? 

(B)  I  beseech  thee,  Chromes,  by  the  gods  and  by  our  friendship 
which  began  in  childhood  and  has  grown  with  age,  and  by 
thine  only  girl  and  by  my  son,  whose  salvation  is  in  thy 
power  alone,  help  me  in  this  thing  and  solemnize  the  proposed 
marriage. 

10.  Examinations. 

1.  Entrance  Examinations  are  held  June  17th  and  18th,  and 
September  11th  and  12th.  The  requisites  for  admission  to  Fresh- 
men are  the  Grammar  School  Course,  or  its  equivalent. 

2.  Progressive  Examinations  of  all  the  Classes  are  held  at  the 
close  of  each  term  on  the  studies  of  the  term.  Absentees  must  make 
np  and  be  examined  before  they  are  in  full  standing.  For  failure, 
the  student  may  be  conditioned  or  sent  back. 

3.  Graduating  Examinations  of  the  Seniors  are  held  four  weeks 
before  Commencement,  for  Degrees. 

The  Progressive  and  Graduating  Examinations  are  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  and  the  public. 

11.  Mode  of  Insteuotion. 

T^iree  recitations  daily,  by  lectures  and  oral  instruction  on  the 
part  of  the  Professor,  and  by  recitations,  blackboard  exercises,  essays 
and  written  reports  on  special  subjects  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
without  text-books  when  the  subject  allows.  The  pupil  is  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources  in  the  recitation,  and  is  required  to  take  up  his 
theme,  and  give  his  exposition  of  it.  Omissions  or  deficiencies,  if 
any,  are  called  out  by  question  and  answer. 

12.  The  Disciplinb 

Is  administered  by  the  President  and  Faculty.  But  each  Profes- 
sor grades  daily  the  standing  of  the  student  in  scholarship,  and 
marks  known  delinquencies  in  scholarship,  morals  and  general 
conduct. 
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13.  Gbatuitoub  Aid 

T^as  afforded   the  needy.      By   the  University,   $3,141 ;    by    the 
Ed.  Soc,  $8,933  ;  in  all  $12,074. 

14.  Statutes. AND  By-Law?. 
'As  last  year. 

15.  Description  and  Value  of  Buildinob,  &o. 

Hall  of  Alumni  and  Friends,  107x73 $30,000  00 

President's  Hoase  and  ten  acres 8>000  00 

Fifty-five  acres  of  land 7j600  00 

Two  College  Buildings— East  College  and  West  College,  25  y  000  00 

University  Boarding  Hall,  Farm  and  Professors'  House,  16 ,000  00 

Library — 10,000  volumes  in  good  condition 12,000  00 

College  Museum  and  Museum  of  Foreign  Curiosities. .  12,000  00 

Apparatus — :Chemical  and  Philosophical 3,000  00 

Fixed  and  unproductive  capital $112,500  00 

16.  Othbb  College  Propebtt. 
Prize  Funds $3,600  00 

Scholarship  Funds 9,800  00 

Library  Funds 6,000  00 

Colgate  Improvement  Fund 11 ,  000  00 

Trover  Educational  Fund 40,000  00 

Coray  Professorship  Fund 6,000  00 

Bleecker  Professorship  Fund 15,000  00 

Trevor  &  Colgate  Professorship  Fund 60,000  00 

Colgate  Presidential  Fund 30,000  00 

General  Endowment  Funds 100,830  00 

$270,630  00 

Invested  as  follows : 

Mortgages $128,430  00 

Stocks 123,200  00 

Bonds 8,500  00 

Personal  Bonds 6,000  00 

Notes 4,500  00 

Total  cash  value  . . . : $270,630  00 
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Value  of  Ci>llege  bnildings  and  grounds $85 » 500  00 

Valne  of  Library  anil  Apparatns  and  Moseum 27>000  00 

Talne  of  other  ColUsge  property 270>630  00 

Kevcnue  of  last  Collegiate  year 21  >  622  46 

Expenditure  last  Collegiate  year 23,092  46 

Amount  of  debts None. 

21.  Pbioe  of  Tuition. 

College  tuition,  |ilO ;  per  year $30 

Room  rent,  $3  per  term  ;  per  year 9 

Incidental  expense  hill,  $3  per  term  ;  per  year 9 

Board  from  $2.75  to  $4.50  per  week  ;  per  year. 120 

22.  Reoubkb. 

1.  The  Commencement  having  been  changed  from  the  firet  Wednes- 
day of  August  to  the  19th  day  of  Jime,  makes  the  present  financial 
year,  as  above  reported,  about  seven  weeks  shorter  than  usual.  Con- 
sequently, the  revenue  and  expenditure  accounts  are  less  than  a  year's 
report. 

2.  Kev.  George  W.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  fonner  President  and 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectnal  Philosophy,  was  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  year  released  from  all  College  duties,  and  appointed 
Emeritus  ProfesBor  of  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  His 
health,  however,  continued  to  decline,  and  he  died  on  the  third  day 
of  Auguwt,  1872,  aged  68  years  and  one  month.  He  had  been  39 
years  connected  with  the  University,  oecnpying  the  various  chairs  of 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy,  History,  Intellectaal  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Theology.  His  name  is  well  known  as  that  of  a 
man  of  broad  and  generous  culture,  and  as  a  popular  educator.  Hie 
obituary  notice  has  already  been  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Ilegenta, 
and  will  appear  in  their  report. 

28.  CoNOLusroN. 
The  above  report  ie  made  under  a  standing  rule,  hy  which  the 
reports  of  the  Facnlty  and  of  the  Treasurer,  as  made  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  the  University,  are  to  be  the  report  of  the  Board  to  the 
Kegeiits. 
RespeotfufJy  submitted- 

[l.  S.J  P.  B.  SPEAK,  Treasurer. 

W.  R.  Bitnnva  ,t>_ 
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VII.    ST.  JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  FORDHAM,  WESTCHESTER 

COUNTY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  Unwersity  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  Trustees  of  St.  John's  College,  Fordliam,  N.  Y,,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  last  Collegiate  year,  ending  on  the  26th  day 
of  June,  1872,  being  the  day  of  the  annual  commencement,  contain- 
ing a  just  and  true  statement  of  facts,  showing  the  progress  and  con- 
dition of  said  College,  during  and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in  respect 
to  the  several  subject-matters  following,  viz. : 

1.   NUMBEB   AND   DeSOBIPTION   OF  PbOFBSSOBSHIPB. 

The  professorships  in  said  College  during  said  year,  as  established 
by  the  Trustees,  were  the  following : 

1.  Evidences  of  Religion. 

2.  Ethics,  Civil,  Political  and  International  Law. 

3.  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 

4.  Natural  Philosopliy  and  Higher  Mathematics. 

5.  Chemistry  and  Natural  History. 

6.  Rhetoric  and  General  Literature. 

7.  Belles  Let  tree. 

8.  English  Literature. 

9.  Geometry  and  Algebra. 

10.  Classics. 

11.  History. 

2.  Tbustkes,  Faculty  and  otheb  College  Offioebs. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  with  their 
respective  places  of  residence : 

Very  Rev.  William  Starrs,  D.  D.,  V.  G.,  263  Mulberry  8t.,N.  York. 
Very  Rev.  J.  Bapst,  49  West  Pitleenth  street.  New  York. 
Rev.  James  Perron,  "  "  ^ 

Rev.  T.  Daubresse,  "  " 

Rev.  H.  Hudon,  "  '' 

Rev.  A.  Thebaud,  St.  Joseph's  church,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  Joseph  Shea,  Fordham,  N.  Y, 
Rev.  J.  Fitzpatrick,        " 
Rev.  P.  Tissot,  S.  J.,      " 
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The  last  meeting  was  held  on  the  12th  day  of  October,  1871,  at 
which  the  following  Trustees  were  present:  Revs.  J.  Bapst,  J.  Fitz- 
patrick,  P,  Tissot,  I.  Daubresse,  A.  Thebaud,  J.  Perron  and  J.  Shea. 
That  was  the  only  meeting  held  during  the  year. 

Thfe  Faculty  of  said  College,  including  all  persons  charged  with  the 
dnty  of  giving  instruction  therein  during  said  year,  consisted  of  a 
President,  Vice-President,  ten  Professors  for  the  undergraduate 
course  and  seven  for  the  other  courses — ^in  all  twenty  Professors. 

The  other  officers  of  said  College,  charged  with  duties  therein 
other  than  those  of  public  instruction  during  said  year,  were  a  Trea- 
surer, Librarian,  Chaplain,  nine  Assistant  Disciplinarians,  three 
Professors  of  Music  and  one  Professor  of  Drawing. 

The  names  of  the  several  persons  holding  offices  or  places  in  said 
College  during  said  year,  with  the  offices  or  places  held  by  them 
respectively,  were  as  follows : 

Rev.  J.  Shea,  S.  J.,  President,  Prefect  of  Studies. 

Rev.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  8.  J.,  Vice-President,  Chief  Disciplinarian, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

Rev.  A.  Pelletier,  S.  J.,  Chaplain. 

Rev.  P.  Tissot,  S.  J.,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  P.  O.  Racicot,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, Post-graduate  Course. 

Rev.  E.  Doucet,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Graduating  Class. 

Rev,  L.  Jouin,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Geology 
and  Higher  Mathematics,  Librarian. 

Rev.  Whyte,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Evidences  of  Religion  and  His- 
tory, Moderator  of  the  Hiptorical  Association. 

William  J.  Doherty,  8.  J.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  President  of 
Debating  Society,  Director  of  Music. 

Th.  J.  Campbell,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres. 

P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Classics  and  Algebra. 

D.  C.  Plante,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Second  Grammar  Class  and  Arith- 
metic. 

L.  E.  Arpin,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Third  Grammar  Class,  Arithmetic 
and  Physiology. 

J.  J.  McCarthy,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Special  Latin  Class. 

N.  N.  McKinnon,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  the  Third  English  Class  and 
Book-keeping. 
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Ch.  J.  O'Connor,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  the  Second  English  Class  and 
Book-keeping. 

J.  O'Ronrke,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Second  English  Class,  Second 
Section,  and  Arithmetic.     Salary,  $300. 

Rev.  P.  McQuaid,  S.  J.,  Profe&or  of  the  Fifst  English  Class  and 
Arithmetic. 

P.  Donnelly,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

M.  Enright,  Professor  of  Penmanship,  Tutor  in  the  Commercial 
Course. 

Mace,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  Music. 

Urso,  Professor  of  Music.  • 

F.  Simon,  Professor  of  Music,  Director  of  the  College  Choir. 
J.  Bathgate,  M.  D.,  Atteudiug  Physician. 

Kev.  N.  Hanrahan,  S.  J.,  Assistant  Treas.,  Assistant  Disciplinarian. 

P.  Coouey,  S.  J., 

A.  Gerhard,  S.  J.,  Professor  of  German, 

H.  Kavanagh,  S.  J., 

Oh.  N.  Bulger, 

G.  J.  Haben, 
J.  McGory, 
M.  Montgomery, 
J.  Well  worth. 

About  $800  were  given  as  salary.  Those  who  have  the  direction 
of  the  College  serve  it  gratis. 

3.  Number  of  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students,  undergraduates  in  said  College 
during  said  year,  was  254. 

Of  this  number,  forty-two  left  during  the  year ;  some  because  they 
could  no  longer  pay  their  bills ;  others  on  acconnt  of  ill  health. 
There  remained  at  the  close  of  the  year  212. 

The  number  of  the  graduates  at  the  annual  Commencement,  held 
on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1872,  was  thirty. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  College  is  829. 

The  graduates  of  the  past  year,  as  far  as  we  know,  embraced 
liberal  proteesions.. 

The  maximum  age  of  undergraduates  was  thirty;  the  minimum 
twelve.     Average  age  of  undergraduates,  seventeen. 

The  maxinlum  age  of  the  graduates  was  thirty-two ;  minimum, 
eighteen  past.     Average,  twenty-two. 
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4.  Glassifioation  of  Students. 

The  students  who  were  undergraduates  in  said  College,  daring 
said  year,  were  classified  as  follows,  viz : 

Seniors    25 

Juniors 12 

Sophomores 24 

Freshmen 17 

78 


The  other  students  were  divided  among  the  Grammar  and  English 
Courses. 

5.    COMMENCEMBNT  ExEBOISES. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  scheme  of  the  last  oommencemeut : 

OVKUTUBB. 

Discourse— Philosophy  in  Education PIl  A.  Meister. 

Music. 
Discourse— Rationalism  in  Ethics Alpin  J.  Cameron. 

Music 
Discourse — ^Faith  and  Science William  Aheam. 

Music 
Discourse — ^I^auperism Edmund  A.  Chapoton. 

Music 
Discourse— Materialism  in  Art— Valedictory Morgan  J.  O'Brien. 

» 

Music 

Ckmf wring  of  Degrees, 
Address  to  the  Graduates Jos.  J.  Marrin,  A.  M. 

Music 
DUMbtUumof  Priees. 

The  Degrees  conferred  were  as  follows : 

1.  Degrees  in  Course.  The  Degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on : 
Edmund  A.  Chapoton,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Edmund  Slatterj,  Rondout, 
N.  Y. ;  Alpin  J.  Cameron,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. ;  Morgan  J.  O'Brien, 
New  York ;  James  F.  Carey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  John  J.  Brady, 
Fordham,  N.  Y. ;  William  Aheam,  Cork,  Ireland ;  John  B. 
O'Hare,  Stapleton,  Staten  Island;  George  J.  llabcn,  Cortland, 
N.  Y. ;    Francis  P.  Owens,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;   Michael  F.  Dooley, 
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Hartford,  Conn. ;  Philip  A.  MeiBter,  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. ;  William 
H.  Hurst,  New  York ;  Michael  J.  Quinn,  Fordham,  N.  Y. ; 
John  C.  O'Reilly,  Rondout,  N.  Y. ;  Michael  J.  Wallace,  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  James  McGary,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. ;  Alexander  Villavicencio, 
Pichota,  Ecuador ;  Peter  J.  Tracy,  New  York ;  Arthur  J.  Marrin, 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Michael  Montgomery,  Longford,  Ireland ;  John 
Gleises,  New  York;  John  E.  McQlynn,  Boston,  Mass.;  Charles 
Isherwood,  New  York ;  Richard  Graham  Frost,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  :  Samuel  A.  Gleavy,  A.  B., 
Brooklyn,  L.  L ;  John  C.  Keveney,  A.  B.,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Jules 
A.  Le  Moine,  A.  B.,  Quebec,  Canada ;  William  J.  Ludden,  A.  B., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  Joseph  P.  Costin,  A.  B.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

2.  Honorary  Degrees.  None. 

6.  College  Tbbms  or  Sessions. 

The  terms  or  sessions  for  studies  in  said  College,  during  said  year, 
were  the  following : 

The  first  term  began  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September,  and 
ended  January  81. 

The  second  term  began  February  1,  and  ended  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day in  June.     This  arrangement  is  now  permanent  in  the  College. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Calendar  for  the  next  Collegiate 
year: 

Ordinary  recreations. — All  day  Thursday  from  September  until 
November  Ist,  and  from  May  1st  until  the  close  of  the  year.  Every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoon  from  November  Ist  until  May  1st 
or  Easter  Sunday. 

Vacation. — First,  from  December  21st  until  January  3d  ;  second, 
from  the  last  Wednesday  in  June  until  the  first  Wednesday  in 
September.  There  are  also  some  celebrations  during  the  year,  such 
as  Wasliington's  Birthday,  &c. 

7.  Subjects  ob  Course  of  Study. 

The  undergraduate  course  of  study  in  each  class  in  said  College, 
during  said  year,  was  as  follows : 

Classical  Course. — I.  Ghramfoar  Glasses. 

1..  Third  Grammar  Class.  Latin — ^Elements :  Bullions'  and  Morris' 
Latin  Grammar,  Yiri  Bomse. 
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Greek — The  elements  of  this  language  are  taught  in  the  second 
term. 

English — Ballions'  Grammar,  Exeroises,  Spelling,  Defining,  Head- 
ing, Memory,  Recitations. 

French — Keetel's  New  Method. 

History — Short  History  of  the  United  States. 

Geography — Cornell's  Geography. 

Arithmetic — Davies'  University  Arithmetic. 

Writing — Lessons. 

Christian  Doctrine — Literal  Study  of  a  small  Catechism,  with 
Explanations  by  the  Professor. 

2.  Second  Grammar  Class.  Latin — Bullions^  Granunar  continued, 
Bullions'  Exercises,  Ncpos,  Phsedrus,  'Select  Letters  of  Cicero. 

Greek — Kendrick's  Bullions'  Greek  Grammar,  Bullions'  Greek 
Exercises,  Kendrick's  Greek  Ollendorf. 

English — Bullions'  Grammar,  Metropolitan  Fourth  Beader,  Exer- 
cises. 

French — Keetel's  New  Method  (continued).  Exercises. 

History — Fredet's  Ancient  History. 

Geography — Cornell's  Intermediate  Geography. 

Writing — Lessons. 

Arithmetic — Davies'  University  (continued). 

Christian  Doctrine — Literal  Study  of  Catechism,  Explanations  by 
the  Professor. 

3.  First  Grammar  Class.  Latin — Grammar  (continued),  Bullions' 
Exercises,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Tristia,  Virgil's  Bucolics,  Georgics, 
CsBsar's  Commentaries,  Sallust. 

Greek — Bullions'  Grammar  (continued),  Greek  Ollendorf. 
Lucian's  Dialogues,  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

English — Grammar    (continued),    Murray's    Exercises,    Beading, 
Elocution,  Memory. 
French — ^Keetel's  Method  (continued),  Telemachus,  Exercises. 
History — Fredet's  Ancient  History  (continued). 
Geography — Cornell's  Geography. 
Mythology — ^Irving's  Catechism  of  Mythology. 
Arithmetic — Davies'  Metrical  System. 
Book-keeping — Bryant  &  Stratton's. 
Writing — Lessons. 
Christian  Doctrine — Catechism,  Explanation  by  the  Professor. 
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Mathematics — Davies'  Trigonometry  and  Church's  Analytical 
Geometry. 

Chemistry — Boscoe's  Elementary  Chemistry. 

Beligions  Instruction — ^Weekly  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Beli- 
giou. 

7.  Philosophy.  Mental  Philosophy. — First  term:  Logic  and 
Ontology.  Second  term:  Cosmology,  Psychology  and  Theodicy. 
The  lectures  are  given  in  Latin.  The  students  are  required  to  speak 
Latin,  and  defend  their  theses  every  week  in  that  language.  Such 
defense  is  often  public  before  the  Faculty. 

Natural  Philosophy — Snell's  Olmsted. 

Mathematics — Church's  Calculus. 

Mechanics — Peck's. 

Astronomy — Loomis'  Treatise  on  Astronomy. 

Elocution — ^Lessons,  Debating  Society, 

Religious  Instructions — ^Weekly  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of 
Beligion. 

These  four  undergraduate  classes  correspond  to  the  Senior,  Junior, 
Sophomore  and  Freshman  Classes  of  other  Colleges. 

III.  PostrOraduate  Depa/rimjent. 

First  term :  Ethics. 

Second  term :  Civil,  Political  and  International  Law.  In  this,  as 
well  as  in  the  first  year  of  Philosophy,  the  students  are  obliged  to 
defend  their  theses,  both  in  class  and  before  the  Faculty,  against 
some  of  their  own  number,  or  against  Professors  and  others  appointed 
to  attack  them.  Such  discussions  are  usually  carried  on  in  Latin. 
The  members  of  this  class  are  required  to  write  Dissertations  and 
Essays  in  English,  on  the  various  matters  of  their  course.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  term,  essays  on  three  different  subjects,  already 
treated  in  class,  are  written,  and  to  the  best  is  awarded  a  gold  medal 
worth  fifty  dollars. 

Yarious  branches  of  Natural  Science  and  the  Modern  Languages 
can  be  studied  in  this  course.  To  this  year  is  also  reserved  the  His- 
tory of  Philosophy. 

COMMERCIAL  COURSE. 

FvTBt  Glass. 

English — Spelling,  Reading,  Grammar. 
History — Short  History  of  the  United  Stat®. 
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Chemistry — Boscoe's  Elementary  Chemistry. 
Religions  Instruction — Evidenoes  of  Religion. 

Sixth  Class, 

Philosophy — Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

English — General  History  of  Literature,  Debating  Society. 

Natural  Philosophy — Snell's  Olmsted,  Geology,  Physiology. 

Mathematics — Calculus. 

Astronomy — Loomis'  Treatise  on  Astronomy. 

History — Lectures. 

Religious  Instruction — Evidences  of  Religion. 

Students  of  this  course  can  obtain  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Sciences,  provided  they  pass  satisfactorily  the  required  examination. 
They  can  also  study  German,  Spanish  and  Drawing,  but  these 
branches  form  extra  charges.  Besides,  there  are  in  the  College  some 
supplementary  classes,  viz. : 

1.  A  Special  Latin  Class,  which  is  intended  to  advance  young 
men  who  come  too  late  in  the  year,  or  are  too  old  to  go  into  the 
ordinary  grammar  classes.  The  members  of  this  class  receive  no 
other  prize  than  that  of  promotion  to  the  regular  class,  which  their 
success  in  the  January  or  June  examination  entitles  them  to  enter. 

2.  A  Preparatory  Class,  in  which  young  boys  are  fitted  to  enter 
either  of  the  College  courses  of  study. 

3.  A  Special  Class  for  Spaniards  and  others,  who  do  not  know  any 
or  enough  of  English  to  allow  them  to  take  rank  in  the  ordinary 
classes. 

8.    ExSBOISBS. 

Besides  the  rhetorical  exercises  belonging  to  the  Juniors  and 
Sophomores,  there  are  weekly  declamations  and  compositions  in  all 
the  classes. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  month,  the  rank  and  merit  of  each  stu- 
dent is  publicly  proclaimed  before  the  assembled  faculty  and  students. 

Every  Friday  there  is  a  written  competition  in  all  the  classes 
except  the  Senior.  The  copies  are  examined,  and  rank  is  assigned 
according  to  merit. 

Declamation  is  taught  in  all  the  classes  on  every  Saturday  after- 
noon. 

Class  exhibitions,  dramatic  and  literary  entertainments,  are  fre- 
quently given  during  the  year. 
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The  Debating  and  Historical  Societies  afford  abundant  literary 
exercises  to  the  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

There  are  two  reading  rooms  for  the  students,  in  which  are  to  be 
found  several  periodicals,  magazines  and  newspapers,  home  and 
foreign. 

The  students'  library,  which  increases  every  year,  contains  nearly 
4,000  valuable  works  on  literature,  science  and  history. 

Every  Sunday  a  sermon  is  preached  in  the  College  chapel  before 
all  the  students. 

The  students  are  separated  into  three  divisions,  according  to  their 
age  and  physical  development ;  and,  as  the  College  grounds  are  large 
and  favorably  situated,  every  division  has  its  own  gymnasium,  and 
ample  scope  for  bathing,  skating  and  outdoor  exercises  of  every  kind. 

9.  Exhibitions  and  Prize  Contests. 

There  are  only  two  public  exhibitions  during  the  year,  namely : 
one  in  February  or  later,  as  the  season  suits,  and  the  other  on  Com- 
mencement day. 

As  yet,  no  prize  has  been  founded  in  this  College.  All  the  prizes 
which  are  awarded  at  Commencement  time,  and  which  consist  of 
gold  and  silver  medals  and  books,  are  given  by  the  College,  with  the 
exception  of  the  gold  medal  annually  bestowed  upon  the  writer  of 
the  best  Biographical  Essay.  This  medal  has  hitherto  always  been 
given  by  some  friend  of  the  College.  Mr.  Edmund  Chapoton,  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  was  the  successful  competitor  at  the  last  Com- 
mencement. 

10.   Examinations. 

*  Every  new  comer,  on  entering  the  College,  is  examined  and  then 
Bent  to  the  class  for  which  he  is  judged  to  be  fit. 

There  are  two  general  examinations  during  the  year,  namely,  one 
before  the  close  of  each  term. 

These  examinations  are  oral.  Every  student  must,  if  he  desires 
promotion,  answer  satisfactorily  on  all  the  branches  taught  in  his 
class.  The  examinations  are  carried  on-  by  boards,  before  which  only 
one  student  appears  at  a  time.  Failure  before  these  boards  sends  the 
student^  at  the  January  examination,  to  the  class  immediately  below 
that  in  which  he  fails,  and  in  June  it  debars  him  from  promotion. 
Candidates  for  graduation  are  always  refused  the  usual  diploma  when 
they  do  not  satisfy  the  examiners.  No  student  who  fails  is  admitted 
to  another  examination  within  the  same  year. 
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11.  Mode  op  Insteuotion. 

Text-books  are  used  for  all  the  branches  of  study,  except  in  public 
lectures  on  History  and  on  the  Evidences  of  Religion.  However,  in 
these  two  branches  the  students  are  required  to  keep  notes,  to  answer 
at  recita|;ions,  write  competitive  papers,  and  undergo  examination 
twice  during  the  year.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  writing  in  the  shape 
of  themes,  literary  and  oratorical  analysis,  parsing  and  translating 
the  various  authors  used  in  the  classes.  AH  the  students  are  con- 
stantly interrogated  on  the  subjects  which  they  study. 

12.    DiSOIPLINK. 

The  general  rules  of  discipline  require  the  stndents  to  know  the 
rules  of  the  College,  which  are  read  and  explained  publicly  twice  a 
year — never  to  leave  the  College  bounds  without  permission,  and  to 
respect  and  obey  all  officers  who  preside  over  them. 

Appeals  to  honor  and  conscience,  and  the  influence  of  religion,  are 
found  to  be  the  most  efficient  disciplinarians. 

The  punishment  usually  inflicted  for  the  short-comings  of  the  stu- 
dent consists  in  depriving  him  of  some  of  his  recreation,  imposing 
extraordinary  literary  labor,  public  reprimands,  etc.  Persistent 
idlers,  and  those  who  repeatedly  refuse  to  obey,  are  sent  away. 

The  common  causes  of  dismissal  are  protracted  idleness  and  bad 
conduct,  that  is  to  say,  drunkenness,  immorality,  refusal  to  obey,  etc. 

13.  GBATmrous  Am. 

Hitherto  no  fund  has  been  established  for  the  education  of  indigent 
students ;  still  the  College  perform  every  year  some  acts  of  charity 
in  this  line. 

14.  Statutes,  ob  By-laws  op  the  College. 

The  Board  has  adopted  no  statutes  or  by-laws.  It  leaves  to  the 
Faculty  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  disciplinary  rules 
as  they  judge  requisite  for  the  good  order  of  the  College. 

15.  Desoeiption  and  Value  of  College  Buildings,  etc. 

As  no  change  whatever  has  been  made  in  the  College  buildings 
within  the  past  three  years,  we  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
what  was  said  in  former  reports. 
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16.  Desobiption  and  Valub  of  Otheb  College  Pbopebtt. 

The  only  change  ander  this  head,  for  the  past  ten  years,  is  a  hoase, 

which  was  built  daring  the  last  year  at  a  cost  of  between  $3,000  and 

$4,000.     It  was  put  up,  in  order  to  save  a  few  lots  belouging  to  the. 

College. 

17.  Debts. 

The  debt,  which   last  year  was  $125,000,  has  been   reduced  to 

$121,247.32. 

18.  Revknite. 

The  College  possesses  no  other  revenue  than  what  results  from  the 
fees  of  the  students  for  board  and  tuition,  and  the  products  of  the 
farm  and  garden. 

Received  for  board  and  tuition $64)  151  68 

Received  from  farm  and  garden 89OOO  00 

$72,151  68 


19.  ExpEin>rnjBE8. 

Taxes $1,249  00 

Interest * 7,500  00 

Fuel 3,500  00 

Insnrance  and  repairs 3,000  00 

Board  of  students 35,000  00 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  Faculty 14, 150  00 

New  construction 4,000  00 


$68,399  00 

20.  Tabulab  Statement. 

Number  of  courses  of  study 3 

Number  of  Professors  and  Tutors 17 

Number  of  Collegiate  Students 254 

Graduates  at  last  Commencement,  in  course 30 

Graduates,  honorary None. 

Whole  number  of  Graduates 329 

Value  of  College  buildings  and  grounds,  at  least $500,000  00 

Value  of  library  and  apparatus,  about 28,000  00 

Value  of  other  College  property None. 

Revenue  for  last  Collegiate  year 72, 151  68 

Expenditure  for  last  Collegiate  year 68,399  00 

Amount  of  debts  of  the  College 121,247  32 
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21.  TumoN. 
Day  scholars $60  00 

Boarders,  for  board  and  tuition 300  00 

Washing  and  bedding 30  00 

Entrance  fee 10  00 

Medical  attendance 5  00 

Use  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus 5  00 

22.  Kemasks. 

Nothing. 

23.   Close  of  thb  Repobt. 

The  above  report  was  made  by  the  Trustees  at  a  regular  meeting 
of  their  Board,  held  at  fit.  John's  College,  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  on  Octo- 
ber 30th,  1872,  at  which  time  they  authorized  the  Chairman  and 
Secretary  of  their  Board  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  College  to  have 
the  above  report  transcribed,  to  sign  it  and  affix  thereto  the  seal  of 
the  Board,  and  forward  the  same  to  the  Begents  of  the  University. 

JOSEPH  SHEA,  S.  J.,  Chairman. 
[l.  8.]  JOHN  FITZPATRICK,  Secretary. 

PETER  TISSOT,  Treamrer. 
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Vin.  GENESEE  COLLEGE,  LIMA,  LIVINGSTON  COUNTY. 

[College  not  in  operation  daring  the  last  year,  and  no  report 
famiBhed.] 
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IX.  UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER,  ROCHESTER,  MONROE 

COUNTY. 

To  the  RegenU  of  the  Unwersity  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Rochester,  in  compliance  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  for  the  last  Collegiate  year,  ending  July  3d,  1872,  being 
the  day  of  annual  Commencement,  containing  a  just  and  true  state- 
ment of  facts,  showing  the  progress  and  condition  of  said  University 
during  and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in  respect  to  the  several  subject- 
matters  following,  viz. : 

1.    NUMBEB  AND  DbSORIPTION  OF  PeOFBSSOESHIPS. 

The  professorships  in  said  University  daring  said  year,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Trustees,  were  the  following : 

1.  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

2.  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

3.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

4.  Natural  Sciences. 

5.  Chemistry. 

6.  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 

7.  Rhetoric,  Logic  and  English  Literature. 

8.  Mathematics. 

9.  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  TsusTBES,  Faculty  and  Other  Offioebs. 

Trustees* 

Hon.  William  Kelly,  President,  Rhinebeck. 

Hon.  Ira  Harris,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor,  Albany. 

William  N.  Sage,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Rochester. 

Smith  Sheldon,  New  York. 

Rev.  William  R.  Williams,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  New  York. 

Roswell  S.  Burrows,  Albion. 

Rawson  Harmon,  Wheatland. 

Hon.  Elijah  F.  Smith,  Rochester. 

Elon  Huntington,  " 

Gideon  W.  Burbank, 
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James  E.  Sonthworth,  Brooklyn. 

Gen.  John  F.  Eathbone,  Albany. 

Lewis  Roberts,  Tarry  town. 

Henry  W.  Dean,  M.  D.,  Rochester. 

Daniel  0.  Manro,  Elbridge. 

Gen.  Marsena  R.  Patrick,  Manlius. 

Rev.  Velona  R.  Hotchkiss,  D.  D.,  Buffalo. 

Rev.  Edward  Bright,  D.  D.,  Yonker^. 

Edwin  O.  Sage,  Rochester. 

John  B.  Trevor,  Tonkers. 

Hiram  Sibley,  Rochester. 

William  A.  Reynolds,  Rochester. 

Martin  W.  Cooke,  " 

Francis  A.  Macomber,       " 

[Hon.  William  Kelly  and  William  A.  Reynolds  died  during  the 
year.] 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  on  the  second  day 
of  July,  1872,  at  which  the  following  Trustees  were  present,  viz. : 

William  N.  Sage,  Smith  Sheldon,  Roswell  S.  Burrows,  Rawson 
Harmon,  Hon.  Elijah  F.  Smith,  Elon  Huntington,  Gideon  W.  Bur- 
bank,  Henry  W.  Dean,  M.  D.,  Daniel  0.  Munro,  Rev.  Edward 
Bright,  D.  D.,  Edwin  O.  Sage,  Hiram  Sibley,  Martin  W.  Cooke, 
Francifi  A.  Macomber. 

No  other  meetings  were  held  during  the  year. 

The  Faculty  of  said  University,  including  all  persons  charged  with 
the  duty  of  giving  instruction  therein  during  said  year,  consisted  of 
a  President  and  eight  Professors. 

The  other  officers  or  servants  of  said  University,  charged  with 
duties  therein  other  than  those  of  public  instruction,  during  said 
year,  were  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Librarian,  Financial  Secretary 
and  Janitor. 

Martin  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Intellec- 
tual and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Asahel  C.  Kendrick,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature. 

Isaac  F.  Quinby,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy. 

Henry  A.  Ward,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 
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Samnel  A.  Lattimore,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Albert  H.  Mixer,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  tlte  Modern  Languages  and 
literature. 

Joseph  H.  Gilmore,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Logic  and  Eng- 
lish Literature. 

Otis  H.  Bobinson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

A.  Judson  Sage,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and 
Literature. 

Otis  H.  Bobinson,  A.  M.,  Librarian. 

William  N.  Sage,  A.  M.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Joseph  H.  Gilmore,  A.  M.,  Financial  Secretary. 

Elijah  Withall,  Janitor. 

3.  NuMBEB  OF  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students,  undergraduates,  in  said  UniverBity 

during  said  year  was 134 

Honorably  dismissed 1 

Deceased 1 

Left  from  inability  to  maintain  their  standing,  or  from  illness 

and  by  permission 6 

Etemaining  at  the  close  of  the  year 127 

Graduates  at  last  Oommencement 19 

Students  at  the  date  of  this  report  (Jan.  1,  1873) 157 

Whole  number  of  graduates 487 

There  were  no  students  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  average 
age  of  the  graduating  class  was  twenty-one. 

4.  Classification  of  STUDEirrs. 

The  students  of  said  University,  during  the  past  year,  were  classed 
as  follows : 

Seniors 20 

Juniors 29 

Sophomores 35 

Freshmen 43 

Special  students  in  Analytical  Ohemistry 7 

134 
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5.  oommbnoement  £xsrgi8e8. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  scheme  of  last  OommeQcement : 
The  Moral  Responsibility  of  the  Newspaper, 

George  Howard  Thornton,  Watertown. 

The  Conqueror  and  the  Inventor Lewis  Hall  Morey,  Liyonia. 

English  Estimates  of  America David  Fay  Stewart,  York. 

Scientific  Method  Universal  in  its  Application Andrew  Van  Dyke,  Rochester. 

Expression  of  National  Sentiment  in  Song Ivan  Powers,  Cuba. 

Music. 
Moliere Frank  Sheldon  Posdick,'Westfield. 

American  Sympathy  with  Russia Ckorge  Frederick  Bausum,  Fredonia. 

Conventional  Morality Isaiah  Borroughs  Hudnut,  Middleport 

Bismarck Schuyler  Colfax  Baldwin,  Troy. 

Whitewashing Edward  Phelon  Hart,  Rochester. 

Music. 

The  Market  Price  of  Brains Alfred  Augustus  NewbaU,  Jr.,  Wobum,  Mass. 

The  Conditions  of  National  Growth Adalbert  Pierson  Little,  Rochester. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Character  of  the  Jews Isaac  Wile,  Rochester. 

Who  Reads  an  American  Book  ? Charles  Mortimer  Warren,  Chicago,  HI. 

The  Permanence  of  Democratic  Institutions James  Monroe  Hudnut,  Rochester. 

Music. 
The  Benefits  of  Separation Theophilus  SprouU,  Alleghany,  Pa. 

Spasmodic  Virtue William  Theodore  Mills,  Rutland,  Yt. 

The  Moral  Element  in  Art Geoige  Hamilton  Perkins,  Rochester. 

The  Barbarism  of  Civilization Solomon  Wile,  Rochester. 

The  degrees  conferred  were  as  follows : 

A.  M.  in  Course — Grove  Karl  Gilbert,  '62 ;  Albert  Tennyson  Bar- 
rett, '69 ;  Edward  Patterson  Glass,  '69 ;  Freeman  A.  Green,  '69 ; 
Albert  Cable  Hale,  '69 ;  Horace  Fidelio  Kendall,  '69 ;  Albert  W. 
Morehouse,  '64 ;  Zachary  Philo  Taylor,  '64. 

A.  JS.  and  A.  M.  in  Course— SjIysluub  A.  Ellis,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  the  city  of  Rochester. 

Honorary  A.  M. — Marcus  F.  Cnmmings,  of  Albany. 

Doctors  of  Dvovthity — John  B.  Brackett,  of  Brooklyn,  E.  D. ; 
George  W.  Clark,  of  Ballston  ;  A.  Judson  Sage,  of  Hartford  ;  J.  L. 
M.  Curry,  of  Richmond. 

6.  CoLLBGB  Terms  ob  Sessiokb. 

The  terms  or  sessions  for  study  for  said  year  were  as  follows : 

First  term,  from  September  13 15  weeks. 

Second  term,  from  January  4 12  weeks. 

Third  term,  from  April  4 12  weeks. 

Annual  Commencement,  July  3, 1872. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Calendar  for  1872-3  : 

December  23 First  term  ends. 

January        3 Second  term  begins. 

January        9 Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

March         26 Second  term  ends. 

April  3 Third  term  begins. 

June  6 Class  day. 

June  29 Sermon  before  the  Christian  Association. 

June  30  (evening)  . .  Sophomore  Prize  Declamations. 

June  30 Examinations  for  Admission. 

July  1  (evening)  . .  Oration  and  Poem  before  the  Alumni. 

July  2 Commencement. 

September  17 Examinations  for  Admission. 

September  18 First  term  begins. 

December  23 First  term  ends. 

7.    Subjects  oe  Cotjbsbs  of  Study. 

The  plan  of  instruction  is  so  adjusted  that  two  courses  of  sys- 
tematic study  are  open  to  the  students,  one  being  the  usual  Classical 
and  Scientific  Course,  and  the  other  a  Scientific  Course,  in  which 
Modern  Languages  take  a  more  prominent  place,  and  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  history  of  the  Sciences,  while  a  part  of  the  Latin 
of  the  Classical  Course  and  all  of  the  Greek  are  omitted.  The  regu- 
lar course  for  all  students  extends  through  four  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  those  who  have  passed  a  good  examination  in  the  pre- 
scribed studies  are  admitted  to  a  degree :  those  who  have  pursued 
the  Classical  Course,  to  the  degree  of  "Bachelor  of  Arts,"  and  those 
who  have  pureued  the  Scientific  Couree,  to  that  of  "  Bachelor  of 
Sciences." 

The  course  of  study  in  the  several  classes  the  past  year  was : 

Freshmcm  Cla%%, 

First  Term,.  Greek  daily,  reading  the  fourth  book  of  the  Anabasis, 
and  going  through  Keudrick's  GUendorf ;  Algebra  daily  (Robinson's 
University);  Latin  daily,  reading  selections  from  the  first,  second 
and  twenty-first  books  of  Livy,  and  AUan^s  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Second  Term,  Greek  daily,  reading  the  first  Olynthiac,  and  the 
first  and  second  Philippics  of  Demosthenes;  Mathematics  daily, 
completing  Robinson's  Algebra,  and  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  books 
of  Robinson's  Geometry ;  English  Grammar  and  Composition  daily, 
taught  by  lectures. 
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Third  Term.  Greek  daily,  reading  selections  from  the  first  and 
fourth  books  of  Homer ;  Mathematics  daily,  completing  Geometry 
and  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry ;  Latin  daily,  reading  selec- 
tions from  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  books  of  Livy. 

To  this  should  be  added  an  exercise  in  Elocution  on  Saturdays 
throughout  the  year. 

Sophomore  Class. 

First  Term.  Mathematics  daily,  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Sur- 
veying and  Navigation,  and  Analytical  Geometry  to  the  Hyperbola ; 
French  daily,  Fasquelle's  Course  with  MagilPs  Reader ;  Latin  daily, 
reading  Satires  of  Horace  and  Juvenal. 

Second  Term.  German  daily,  Woodbury's  New  Method  and  Ger- 
man Beader,  with  exercises ;  Greek  daily,  reading  Demosthenes  de 
Corona ;  Mathematics  daily,  completing  Analytical  Geometry,  and 
nearly  completing  Loomis'  Dififerential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Third  Term.  German  daily,  Woodbury's  Reader  and  colloquial 
and  written  exercises  ;  Latin  daily,  selections  from  Quintilian's  Insti- 
tutes of  Oratory ;  French  daily,  Fasquelle  and  Magill  completed,  and 
French  poetry,  with  exercises. 

On  Saturdays,  this  class  had  a  course  of  lectures  on  MedisBval  His- 
tory, throughout  the  year ;  and  also  a  weekly  exercise  on  tlie  Origin 
and  History  of  the  English  Language,  and  readings  from  Shakespeare. 

Jv/nior  Glass. 

Fvrst  Term.  Logic  daily,  by  lecture,  with  reference  to  Thomson, 
Mill,  etc.,  with  oral  dissertations  in  English  Literature ;  Greek  daily, 
reading  the  Eleccra  of  Sophocles ;  Ganot's  Physics  (French  text) 
daily ;  a  lecture  on  Saturdays  on  Chemical  Physics. 

Second  Term,.  Greek  daily,  reading  Longinus  on  the  Sublime ; 
Rhetoric  daily  by  lecture ;  Chemistry  daily,  Roscoe's  Chemistry  and 
lectures ;  Chemical  experiments  and  lectures  on  Saturdays. 

Third  Term.  Latin  daily,  reading  the  Odes  of  Horace ;  German 
daily,  Comfort's  German  Reader,  with  Outlines  of  German  Litera^ 
tare,  and  exercises ;  Norton's  Astronomy  daily ;  lectures  on  German 
Literature  on  Saturdays. 

Senior  Glass. 

First  Term.  Intellectual  Philosophy  daily,  by  lecture ;  Zodlogy 
and  Physiology  daily,  Dalton  and  lectures ;  Greek  daily,  reading 
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Plato,  with  lectures  on  Greek  and  Philosophy ;  lectures  on  Saturdays 
on  Art. 

Second  Term.  Intellectual  Philosophy  daily,  lectures;  German 
daily,  William  Tell  and  exercises;  History  daily,  Guizot  and  lectures. 

Third  Term.  Political  Economy  daily,  lectures ;  Constitutional 
Law  daily,  lectures ;  Geology  daily,  Dana  and  lectures ;  lectures  were 
also  given  on  JSsthetics  during  a  part  of  the  term. 

Resident  Graduates. 

The  resident  graduates  pursue  advanced  studies,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Professors,  in  such  departments  as  they  may  select. 

Analytical  Chemistry. 

Glasses  are  formed  from  time  to  time  for  the  study  of  Analytical 
Chemistry,  consisting  of  graduates  and  such  undergraduates  as  are 
permitted  by  the  Faculty  to  substitute  that  study  for  some  part  of  the 
prescribed  course.     A  part  of  each  day  is  spent  by  the  Professor  of. 
Chemistry  with  these  classes  in  the  laboratory. 

8.   EXEBOISBS. 

In  English  Composition  and  Delivery,  the  Seniors  delivered  original 
orations  before  the  Faculty  and  students  of  the  University  during  the 
first  and  second  terms,  two  of  the  class  speaking  each  week.  .  The 
Juniors  delivered  original  orations  in  the  same  way  the  third  term. 

The  Juniors  and  Sophomores  had  exercises  in  the  Composition  of 
essays,  and  the  Juniors  oral  class-room  dissertations  under  the  criti- 
cism of  the  ProfesEor  of  Bhetoric. 

The  Freshman  class  had  exercises  in  epistolary  style  during  the 
third  term. 

9.  ExHiBinoNs  AJEQ)  Pbizs  Contests. 

Premiums  are  open  for  competition  to  those  students  only  who 
are  present  at  the  University  during  the  year,  and  regular  in  their 
attendance  upon  all  the  required  exercises,  and  whose  standing  is 
good  in  the  studies  of  each  department. 

Senior  Class. 

A  premium  is  given  to  the  member  of  the  Senior  class  who  shall 
write  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  selected  by  the  Faculty.  Two  gold 
medals,  of  unequal  value,  and  together  worth  seventy  dollars,  are 
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given  to  the  two  membei'6  of  the  graduating  class  (speaking  on  Oom- 
mencencient  day)  whose  exercises  sliall  exhibit,  respectively,  the  firat 
and  second  grades  of  excellence  in  thought,  composition  and  delivery 
combined. 

A  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  $100  is  awarded  to  the  student  in 
each  graduating  class  (having  been  throe  years  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  having  maintained  a  good  standing  in  all  the  studies  of 
the  cnrriculum)  who  sliall  have  passed  the  best  examination  on  the 
mathematical  stndies  of  the  entire  course,  and  also  on  some  special 
mathematical  topic  assigned  by  the  Faculty  ;  provided  that  such 
examination  shall  have  attained  a  certain  absolute  value. 

Juni/yr  Class. 

A  premium  is  given  to  the  member  of  the  Junior  class  who  shall 
have  passed  the  best  examination  upon  some  portion  of  a  Greek 
author,  selected  by  the  Faculty,  which  shall  have  been  read  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  and  required  course  of  Greek  study. 

Si/phomore  Class, 

A  premium  is  given  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  class  who 
shall  have  passed  the  best  examination  upon  ^me  portion  of  a  Latin 
author,  selected  by  the  Faculty,  which  shall  have  been  read  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  and  required  course  of  Latin  study.  A  premium 
is  given  for  the  best  exercises  in  declamation  by  members  of  the 
Sephomore  class. 

Freshman  Class. 

A  premium  is  given  to  the  member  of  the  Freshman  class  who 
shall  have  passed  the  best  examination  upon  some  mathematical  dis- 
cussion selected  by  the  Faculty. 

The  best  students  of  each  class  are  generally  engaged  in  an  earnest 
and  manly  competition  for  these  premiums. 

Premiums  may  be  divided  at  the  discretion  of  the  Committee  of 
Award. 

10.  Examinations. 

The  requirements  for  admission,  as  published  in  the  Annual  Cata- 
logue, are  as  follows : 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  University  are  expected  to  furnish 
satisfactory  testimonials  respecting  character;  and,  if  from  other 
colleges,  certificates  of  regular  dismission. 

LAssembly  No.  28.]  6 
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No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the  Freehman  claaa  who  has  not 
completed  his  fourteenth  year,  or  to  an  advancc3d  standing  without  a 
corresponding  advance  in  age. 

The  Monday  and  Tuesday  before  Commencement,  and  the  Wed- 
nesday before  the  opening  of  the  following  term,  are  the  regular 
times  for  examining  candidates.  Examinations  may  take  place  at 
other  times  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty. 

JFbr  the  Clamcal  Cawrse. 

Kerl's  Shorter  Course  in  English  Grammar  ;  Guyot's  Common 
School  Geography ;  Swinton's  Condensed  History  of  the  United 
States;  Robinson's  Arithmetic;  Robinson's  University  Algebra,  to 
Quadratic  Equations;  Robinson's  Geometry,  three  books;  Hark- 
ness',  or  Allen  and  Greenongh's,  Latin  Grammar;  four  books  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries ;  four  Orations  of  Cicero,  of  which  one  shall 
be  that  for  the  poet  Archias,  and  one  that  for  the  Manilian  Law ;  six 
books  of  Virgil's  ^neid ;  Hadley's,  or  Crosby's,  Greek  Grammar ; 
three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 

For  the  Sdentijlo  Cowrse. 

The  same  as  for  thb  Classical  Course,  with  the  exception  of  the 
requirements  in  Greek. 

For  the  Fclectic  Course, 

Sufficient  preparation  to  profit  by  the  instruction  given  to  any 
existing  class. 

A  fair  equivalent  tor  the  above  requirements  will  of  course  be 
accepted,  but  candidates  for  admission  are  advised  to  conform,  lite- 
rally, to  the  requirements  of  the  catalogue.  Upon  their  examination 
forentrance,  and  in  their  subsequent  instruction,  it  will  be  taken  for 
granted  that  they  have  done  so. 

Persons  who  wish  to  pursue  studies  in  this  city  or  vicinity,  pre- 
paratory to  admission  to  the  University,  will  find  ample  facilities  for 
doing  so  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Faculty. 

Any  student  who  may  be  admitted  to  the  University  under  con- 
ditions, as  also  any  student  who,  after  admission,  may  have  shown 
himself  deficient  in  any  department  of  study,  will  be  required  to 
make  up  his  deficiencies  under  a  private  tutor,  who  shall  be  selected 
by  the  Faculty.  All  existing  deficiencies  of  this  nature  will  be  noted 
in  the  catalogue.    Special  examinations  will  be  held  on  the  third 
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Saturday  after  the  beginniDg,  and  the  third  Satardaj  before  the  close 
of  each  term  for  the  accommodation  of  Btadents  who  may  have  been 
absent  from  the  regular  class  examinations,  or  who  may  have  failed 
to  pass  those  examinations. 

Each  class  is  pnblicly  examined  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The 
examination  is  conducted  by  the  oflBcer  in  charge  of  the  study, 
together  with  another  officer  appointed  as  his  associate,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  President  and  members  of  the  Faculty.  The  exami- 
nations are  conducted  by  a  combination  of  written  and  oral  exercises, 
half  a  day  being  devoted  to  each  class  in  each  examination. 

11.  Mode  of  Inbtbuotion. 

In  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  Classes,  the  instruction  is  mainly 
given  by  the  text-books,  accompanied  by  a  searching  analysis  of  the 
author  and  subject  studied.  In  those  English  studies  which  admit 
of  it,  the  student  is  required  to  give,  in  his  own  words,  an  outline  of 
the  author  studied.  The  questions  of  the  teacher,  being  supple- 
mentary, are  designed  to  draw  out  the  student's  conception  of  the 
author's  ideas,  and  the  independent  thought  which  the  student  him- 
self may  have  developed  on  the  subjects  under  discussion. 

In  the  higher  classes,  lectures  are  constantly  connected  with  the 
6  objects  studied  in  the  text-books.  Lectures  are  given  during  the 
year  on  the  following  subjects  : 

1.  English  Language  and/Literature. 

2.  Natural  Philosophy. 

3.  Chemistry. 
4r.  Geology. 

5.  Mineralogy. 

6.  Botany. 

7.  Ethnology. 

8.  Ancient,  MedisBval  and  Modern  History. 

9.  Greek  and  Roman  Literature. 

10.  Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy. 

11.  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

12.  Political  Economy. 

13.  Comparative  Philology. 

14.  ^Esthetics. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  students  are  examined  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  lectures  as  well  as  the  text-books. 
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The  recitations  are  held  ordinarily  from  9.15  to  12.15  a.  m.,  each 
working  day,  except  Saturdays,  when  the  exercises  are  somewhat 
shorter. 

12.  DisoiPLms. 

The  discipline  of  the  University  is  chiefly  moral.  There  is  no 
written  code  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  students,  and  the  Faculty 
rely  mainly  upon  examples,  general  suggestion^  and  personal  associa- 
tion and  intercourse  to  secure,  on  the  part  of  the  students,  propriety 
of  conduct  and  gentlemanly  behavior.  When  these  means,  faithfully 
applied,  have  failed,  it  is  considered  as  proof  that  the  delinquent  is 
unfit  for  the  association  and  privileges  of  a  literary  life,  and  the 
parent  or  guardian  is  requested  quietly  to  remove  him  from  the 
University. 

The  plan  of  the  University  dispenses  with  College  dormitories  as 
a  source  of  serious  evils,  and  experience  has  thus  far  shown  that  a 
residence  in  moral  and  religious  families  is  every  way  more  desirable 
for  the  student. 

Punctual  attendance  on  all  the  required  exercises  is  diligently 
enforced.  An  exact  record  of  all  absences  and  delinquencies,  as 
well  as  attendance,  is  kept,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  excel- 
lence of  each  recitation.  These  records  form  a  history  of  each  student 
during  the  period  of  his  residence. 

13.  GRATurrous  Aid. 

Forty  scholarships  of  one  thousand  dollars  each  liave  been  endowed 
for  the  use  of  students  for  the  Christian  ministry.  A  good  portion 
of  these  scholarships  have  been  used  during  the  said  year.  Twelve 
free  scholarships  have  been  guaranteed  to  the  common  schools  of  the 
city  of  Rochester.  These  are  selected  each  year  under  proper  regu- 
lations from  these  schools.  The  effect  upon  the  schools  has  been 
stimulating  and  salutary,  and  several  individual  scholarships  named 
after  the  donors  of  the  same. 

14.  Statutes  ob  By-laws  op  the  UNrvBEsmr. 

These  are  few  and  have  not  yet  been  matured,  time  being  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Trustees  to  adapt  them  to  the  conditions  and  exigen- 
cies of  a  new  institution.  They  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Begents 
as  soon  as  they  shall  have  received  their  final  form. 
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15.  Keal  Estate,  Description  and  Value  of  College  Buildings. 

1.  Anderson  Kal],  with  29^  acres  land  and  improve- 
ments, cost $90,310.60,  worth $150,000  00 

2.  Sibley  Hall,  in  process  of  erection,  cost 10  j  000  00 

3.  President's  House,   nearly  fonr  acres  land,   cost 

$38,000,  worth , 40,000  00 

4.  Mount  Hope  lot,  cost 115  00 

5.  Lea  Attle  property 510  00 

6.  Cabinets,  cost  $22,229.12,  worth 35,000  00 

7.  Library, cost 18,844  26 

8.  Philosophical  Apparatus 4,492  43 

9.  Furniture 3,946  03 

10.  Art  Gallery 289  70 

$263,197  42 


16.  Description  of  Other  College  Property. 

1.  Bonds  and  Mortgages $26,433  16 

2.  Monroe  County  Bonds 12, 100  00 

3.  United  States  10-40  Bonds,  par 10,000  00 

4.  Ulster  County  Bonds 2,000  00 

5.  Peninsula  Railroad  bonds 10,000  00 

6.  Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad  Stock,  cost ...  39,970  38 

7.  Detroit  and  Monroe  and  Toledo  Bonds 5,000  00 

8.  Western  Union  Bonds 8,530  00 

9.  Brockport  Village  Bonds 10,000  00 

10.  Bills  receivable 18,731  84 

11.  Subscription  account 19,750  00 

12.  Due  from  students 5,233  94 

13.  Cash  on  hand 437  51 

$346,923  97 


17.  Debts. 

1.  Mortgage  on  President's  Eonee $5,000  00 

2.  Due  bank  and  all  other  parties 2,025  00 

$7,025  00 
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18.  Revenue. 

1.  AmoiiDt  received  for  ioterest  and  dividends $4)64:3  55 

2.  "  "              Term  bills 6,3*5  00 

3.  "  "             Diploraaa 203  50 

4.  "  "  Rathbone  Library  account. .  1,508  95 

5.  "  "              Davis  Prize  Fund 140  00 

6.  "  "             Stoddard  Scholarship 105  00 

7.  "  "             Shelden            "        •   70  00 

8.  "  "             Dewey  Prize  Fnnd  ," 35  00 

9.  Individual  subscriptions 4,745  10 

$17,796  10 

19.  Income  and  Expenditure  Aoooijnt. 

1.  Amount  paid  Faculty  and  other  officers ' $20,195  84 

2.  Current  expense  account 3,307  31 

3.  Free  Tuition  given  away 3, 574  00 

$27,077  15 
Expenditures  over  income $9,281  05 

20.  Tabular  Statement. 

Number  of  Courses  of  Study 9 

Number  of  Professors 9 

Number  of  Tutors,  etc ; 

Number  of  students  last  year 134 

Number  of  graduates  at  last  Commencement 19 

Whole  number  of  graduates 487 

Value  of  Collie  buildings  and  grounds $200,625  00 

Value  of  Library  and  apparatus 23,336  69 

Value  of  other  College  property 386 ,  159  70 

Revenue  for  last  Collegiate  year 17,796  10 

Expenditure  for  last  Collegiate  year 27,077  15 

Amount  of  debts  of  the  College 7,025  00 


21.  Price  of  TumoN. 
Tuition,  per  term,  including  incidentals,  $20,  or  $60  per  annum. 
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22.  Bbmabkb. 

Hon.  Hiraia  Sibley,  of  Bochester,  is  erecting  a  stone  building  to 
hold  our  valuable  cabinets  and  library,  and  fonndatioii  is  built 
at  a  cost  of  over  $10^000,  and  the  whole  building  will  cost  at  least 
$75,000  more,  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 

23.  Olosb  of  Bepobt. 

The  financial  statement  was  presented  to  full  Board  of  Trustees 
July  2,  1872,  and  by  them  approved,  and  the  seal  of  the  University 
ordered  to  be  afiixed,  with  tlie  signatures  of  President  and  Secretary 
attached. 

[l.  s.]  M.  B.  ANDEESON,  President. 

William  N.  Sage,  Secretary. . 
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X.  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBANY— DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

The  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Albany,  in  compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the 
University,  report  as  follows : 

The  Professors  and  topics  assigned  to  each  are  the  following  : 

Hon  Ira  Harris,  LL.  D.,  Practice,  Pleadings  and  Evidence. 

Isaac  Edwards,  Peraonal  Property,  Contracts  and  Commercial 
Law. 

Hon.  Matthew  Hale,  Real  Estate,  Wills,  Criminal  Law,  Personal 
Rights  and  Domestic  Relations. 

Hon.  William  F.  Allen,  on  Law  of  Real  Estate. 

Hon.  William  L.  Learned,  on  the  relation  between  the  Civil  or 
Roman  and  the  Common  Law. 

NuMBKB  OF  Students. 

Number  of  students,  academic  year  1871-72 ,     95 

Graduates  during  the  same  year 68 


Depabtkents  and  Topics. 

The  Faculty,  in  order  to  systematize  their  labors  and  thus  render 
them  the  more  effectual,  have  embraced  the  legal  topics  upon  which 
they  lecture  in  three  departments.  Three  terms  complete  the  whole 
course  of  instruction.  A  student  commencing  with  any  term,  by 
attending  that  and  the  two  succeeding  ones,  will  complete  the  entire 
course  of  instruction,  and  may  become  a  candidate  for  graduation  ; 
and  as  one  term  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  another  in  the  study 
and  mastery  of  its  appropriate  topics,  the  student  may  just  as  profit- 
ably enter  one  as  another  for  the  commencement  of  his  course.  He 
may  also,  vvith  equal  advantage,  enter  any  term  while  in  progress, 
and  complete  his  course  by  remaining  until  he  has  reached  the  point 
at  which  he  commenced. 

The  course  of  study  is  as  follows : 

First  Term.  Prof.  Edwards:  Personal  Property,  Contracts  and 
Partnership. 

Judge  Harris :  Common,  Statute  and  Constitutional  Law ;  Com- 
mon Law  and  Equity  Practice,  with  that  of  the  New  York  Code. 
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Judge  Allen :  Law  of  Real  Property. 

Second  Term.  Prof.  Edwards :  Corporations,  Contracts  of  Sale, 
Negotiable  Paper,  Suretyship  and  Guaranty. 

Judge  Harris:  Equity  Jurisprudence,  Common  Law  and  Equity 
Pleadings,  and  Pleadings  under  the  Code. 

Prof.  Hale :  Domestic  Eolations  and  Real  Estate. 

Third  Tenn.  Prof.  Edwards:  Law  of  Fixtures,  Bailment,^  Prin- 
cipal and'Agent,  Insurance. 

Judge  Harris :  Law  of  Evidence. 

Prof.  Hale:  Criminal  Law. 

Hereafter,  the  Hon.  William  F.  Allen  will  deliver  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Property,  Uses,  Trusts,  Powers  and  Wills ;  and  the  Hon. 
William  L.  Learned  will  lecture  on  the  relation  existing  between  the 
Civil  or  Roman  and  the  Common  Law. 

Method  and  Means  of  Instbuotion. 

These  are  mainly  by  lecture  and  examination.  Professor  Edwards 
lectures  and  examines  daily,  except  Sundays,  through  each  term  of 
the  course.  Judge  Harris,  Judge  Allen  or  Professor  Hale  also  lec- 
tures daily  with  the  like  exception. 

All  the  lectures  are  oral,  and  are  expositions  of  legal  principles, 
with  illustrations  and  applications.  They  are  also  accompanied  by 
such  references,  hints  and  suggestions  as  are  deemed  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  enable  the  mind  the  more  thoroughly  to  master  and  retain 
them. 

The  Faculty  have,  however,  a  higher  aim  than  simply  teaching 
young  men  the  Law.  They  will  also  use  their  best  endeavors  to 
teach  those  who  are  intending  to  enter  the  profession  to  be  lawyers. 
This  is  felt  to  be  an  arduous  and  difficult  task.  It  is  training  the 
mind  to  a  right  use  of  its  own  faculties.  It  is  giving  it  a  power  over 
its  own  resources,  and  enabling  it  fully  to  avail  itself  of  its  own  stores 
of  knowledge. 

This  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways,  principally, 
however,  by  accustoming  the  young  man  to  do  that^  as  a  shidewt^ 
which  wiU  afterward  he  requi/red  of  him  as  a  lawyer. 

The  practical  lawyer  owes  his  success,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his 
quickness  and  accuracy  in  applying  legal  principles  to  the  facts  of 
his  case.  This  the  student  is  here  taught  to  learn  in  the  outset,  by 
examining  the  reported  cases  referred  to  in  the  lectures  to  sustain  the 
principles  laid  down. 
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The  Moot  OourtB  are  another  feature  of  importance  to  be  noticed. 
Questions  or  causes,  previously  given  out,  are  here  argued  by  four 
of  the  students.  These  questions  aild  causes  are  either  taken  from 
and  designed  to  illustrate  some  vexed  points  arising  in  the  lectures, 
or  they  are  real  causes  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court  or  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Upi^  the  conclusion  of  the  argument,  the  cause  is  given  to  the 
class  to  discuss  and  decide.  This  gives  rise  to  discussions  of  great 
interest  and  profit,  in  which  large  numbers  of  the  class  participate. 
After  the  discussion  and  decision  by  the  class,  the  presiding  profes- 
sor gives  his  views  on  the  questions  involved,  and  on  the  correctness 
or  incorrectness  of  the  decision.  Two  of  these  courts  are  held  each 
week.  By  judiciously  pursuing  this  course,  varied  in  such  respects 
as  experience  may  suggest,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  student 
may  be  essentially  aided  in  his  eflForts  to  become  a  ready,  fluent  and 
correct  extemporaneous  speaker,  and  that  he  may  also  acquire  good 
habits  of  speaking — learning  never  to  sacrifice  sense  to  sound,  or  solid 
argument  to  showy  declamation. 

Another  exercise,  which  is  attended  with  very  beneficial  results,  is 
the  previous  appointment  of  two  of  the  students  to  prepare  and  read 
before  the  class  their  written  opinions  upon  the  points  involved  in 
each  question  or  cause,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  rest  their 
decision.  This  requires  the  deliberate  exercise  of  judgment,  the 
balancing  the  opposing  arguments,  and  is  well  adapted  to  fit  the  mind 
for  the  investigation  of  truth,  for  deciding  upon  controverted  legal 
points^  and  for  acting,  if  ever  required,  in  a  judicial  capacity. 

In  addition  to  these  class  exercises,  in  which  all  the  students  will 
be  required  to  participate,  it  will  be  optional  with  them  to  organize 
and  conduct  as  many  special  Moot  Courts  as  they  choose,  and  as 
many  debating  clubs,  in  which  they  may  practice  forensic  eloquence, 
as  they  may  think  prct^er,  and  all  reasonable  facilities  will  be  afforded 
them  for  these  purposes. 

Of  these  facilities  the  students  laigely  avail  themselves.  Besides 
the  Associated  Congress  for  debating  general  questions,  the  students 
form  clubs,  consisting  usually  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number, 
which  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  discussion  of  law  ques- 
tions. Every  evening  in  the  week,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday,  may 
be  occupied  by  the  meeting  of  one  of  these  clubs.  Here  are  pre- 
sented good  opportunitieB  for  the  discussion  of  legal  principles,  and 
of  learning  their  proper  aPP^^^^^^^*    /^^^  student  will  feel  under  no 
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restraint,  as  he  is  argaing  only  in  the  presence  of  his  associates, 
whom  he  has  himself  assisted  in  selecting.  The  foundations  are  laid 
here  for  subsequent  discussions  in  the  class.  The  recent  addition  of 
a  library,  easily  accessible  both  to  the  club  and  class,  adds  immensely 
to  these  facilities,  since  it  affords  the  means  of  bringiug  the  cases 
relied  upon  by  each  side  under  immediate  critical  examination  and 
discussion. 

Beading,  Tbxt-books  and  FAoiLrriBs  fob  Instruction. 

The  reading  which  is  more  especially  recommended  consists  in  a 
close  and  critical  examination  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  lectures, 
and  which  are  cited  to  sustain  and  apply  to  their  appropriate  facts 
the  l«gal  principles  there  laid  down.  This  species  of  reading,  so 
different  from  that  ordinarily  pursued  by  the  student  in  a  law  office, 
serves  to  fix  the  principles  permanently  in  his  mind,  and  to  familiar- 
ize him  with  their  application.  For  this  purpose,  library  facilities 
are,  it  is  believed,  more  largely  furnished  in  Albany  than  in  any 
other  place.  These  are :  1st.  Large  libraries  belonging  to  members 
of  the  legal  profession,  to  which  many  students  are  fortunate  enough 
to  gain  access  by  obtaining  seats  in  the  office.  2d.  The  Law  Library 
of  the  school,  which  is  a  well-chosen,  good-working  library  ;  and  3d. 
The  Law  Library  of  the  State,  the  best  selected  and  most  extensive 
in  the  United  States.  The  sttidents  are  permitted  to  use  this  for  the 
purpose  of  reference,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  will 
secure  to  the  judges  and  members  of  the  legal  profession  that  full 
and  free  access  to  which  they  are  by  right  entitled.  In  addition,  it 
is  earnestly  urged  upon  each  student  to  procure  for  his  own  special 
use  a  few  elementary  books — such  as  Kent's  Commentaries,  and  as 
many  of  the  text-books  recommended  as  he  is  able.  These  he  can 
consult  at  his  room  in  connection  with  the  lectures,  and  also  make 
use  of  them  in  his  investigations  of  questions  arising  for  discussion 
in  the  dubs  and  Moot  Courts.  The  following  are  among  the  text- 
books recommended  by  the  Faculty,  viz. :  Kent's  Commentaries ; 
Parsons,  Story,  or  Chitty,  on  Contracts;  Colyer  on  Partnei-ship ; 
Angell  &  Ames  on  Corporations ;  Hilliard  on  Sales ;  Edwards  on 
Bills  of  Exchanges  and  Promissory  Notes ;  Edwards  on  Bailment ; 
Dnnlap's  Paley  on  Agency ;  Reeves'  Domestic  Kelations ;  Wharton's 
Criminal  Law ;  Archbold's  Criminal  Practice  and  Pleadings ;  Red- 
field  on  Wills ;  Bonvier's  Law  Dictionary.  Others  will  be  recom- 
mended during  the  course. 
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The  opportnnitieB  for  witnessing  all  tho  varieties  of  legal  practice 
and  styles  of  argument  are  much  greater  in  the  city  of  Albany  than 
in  any  other  place  of  the  same  size.  Besides  the  other  courts,  all  the 
sessions  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  are  held  in  Albany.  In  these  the 
law  student  will  have  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  highest  and 
purest  styles  of  judicial  reasoning,  and  of  forming  his  own  upon  the 
most  faultless  models. 

The  law  students  are  admitted  free  of  charge  to  the  lectures 
delivered  in  the  Albany  Medical  College,  and  for  a  small  fee  to  those 
delivered  before  the  Young  Men's  Association.  There  is  also  a 
Gymnasium  in  the  city  under  excellent  regulations,  in  which  an 
extensive  system  of  gymnastic  exercises  can  be  carried  on,  and  to 
which  the  law  students  can  have  constant  access.  • 

X  ivBmB. 

There  are  three  terms  held  as  follows  : 

The  first,  commencing  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  will  con- 
tinue for  twelve  weeks,  closing  on  Friday  of  the  twelfth  week. 

The  second  will  commence  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  November,  and 
will  continue  for  fourteen  weeks,  with  the  exception  of  a  vacation  of 
two  weeks,  including  the  holidays. 

The  third  will  commence  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  and  con- 
tinue for  twelve  weeks,  closing  on  Friday  of  the  twelfth  week. 

The  fee  required  in  all  cases  where  the  student  pays  by  the  single 
term  will  be  $50,  payable  in  advance.  But  he  may,  when  he  enters, 
pay  $130,  which  will  be  received  in  full  for  the  whole  course,  or  $90 
for  two  terms.  Should  the  student  from  any  necessity  be  prevented 
from  attending  both  the  terms  or  the  entire  course,  the  money  will  be 
in  part  refunded. 

Ko  examination  and  no  particular  course  of  previous  study  are 
necessary  for  admission.  Attendance  in  the  early  part,  even  in  the 
commencement  of  their  legal  studies,  is  recommended  to  those  whose 
minds  are  sufficiently  matured,  as  the  habits  they  will  acquire,  and 
the  hints,  suggestions  and  guides  furnished  them,  will  essentially  aid 
them  in  their  subsequent  course  of  study. 

Eeqijisements  fob  Graduation. 

The  University  of  Albany  confers  no  degree  as  a  matter  of  course. 
On  complying  with  the  following  provisions,  the  student  may  become 
a  candidate  for  that  of  Bachelor  of  Laws : 
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He  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  must  sustain  a  good  moral 
character,  and  must  have  attended  three  full  terms  of  the  Law  school. 
He  must,  in  addition,  havesustained  satisfactory  examinations  through 
the  different  terms ;  must  have  faithfully  performed  all  the  exercises 
assigned  to  him,  and  have  prepared  and  read  before  the  class  and  the 
Faculty,  six  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  term  at  which  he  proposes 
to  graduate,  a  dissertation  on  some  legal  subject,  or  some  subject  con- 
nected with  the  history,  science  or  practice  of  the  law,  written  by 
himself;  the  same  to  be  written  on  alternate  pages  of  ordinary  sizod 
letter  paper,  having  a  wide  inner  margin,  and  being  in  length  from 
seven  to  ten  pages,  and  not  to  occupy  more  than  ten  minutes  in  the 
reading  thereof.  Upon  complying  with  these  provisions,  and  upon 
payment  of  a  graduation  fee  of  ten  dollars  and  all  back  dues,  he  may, 
if  properly  qualified,  receive  a  diploma  conferring  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws. 

This  diploma,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  entitles  the  person  upon 
whom  it  is  conferred,  without  further  examination,  to  be  admitted  to 
practice  as  attorney  and  counselor-atlaw  in  all  the  courts  of  this 
State. 

Building,  Library,   Debt. 

The  building  in  which  the  school  is  conducted  is  in  the  south  wing 
of  the  Medical  College  building.  The  land  belongs  to  the  city,  and 
is  leased  to  the  Law  School  at  a  nominal  rent.  The  building  was 
erected  by  the  Law  Faculty  for  the  University,  with  the  aid  received 
from  a  few  generous  men  of  Albany.  The  institution  is  free  from 
debt.  The  Law  Hall  contains  a  fair  law  library,  worth  $2,000,  which 
is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  students. 

THOMAS  W.  OLCOTT, 

PreaidefU  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Orlando  Meads,  Secretary. 
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XL    ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE,    ELMLRA,    CHEMUNG 

COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

t 

To  the  Begenta  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  Trnsteee  of  the  Elmira  Female  College,  in  compliance  with 
the  requisition  of  the  Begents  of  the  University,  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  for  the  last  collegiate  year,  ending  the  2Yth  day  of  June, 
1872,  containing  a  just  and  true  statement,  showing  the  progress  and 
condition  of  said  college  for  said  year  in  respect  to  the  several  mat- 
ters following,  viz. : 

1.  Number  and  DissoBipnoN  of  Professobships. 

The  plans  of  the*  College  contemplate  regularly  organized  and 
endowed  Professorships.  At  present  the  departments  of  instraction 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Sacred  Literature  and  Esthe- 
tics. 

2.  Physical  Sciences,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

3.  Ancient  Language^  and  Literature. 

4.  Modem  Languages  and  Literature. 

5.  History,  English  Literature  and  Bhetoric. 

6.  Physical  Culture. 

7.  Music. 

8.  Painting  and  Drawing. 

2.  Trustees,  Faculty  and  other  Officers. 

Trustees. 

Hon.  John  T.  Kathbun,  Chairman,  Elmira. 

Hon.  Eaton  N.  Frisbie,  Elmira. 

Hon.  Thomas  A.  Johnson,  LL.  D.,  Coming. 

Hon.  George  W.  Schuyler,  Ithaca. 

Gen.  Alexander  S.  Diven,  Elmira. 

John  G.  K.  Truair,  Esq.,  Syracuse. 

William  Ailing,  Esq.,  Rochester. 

Rev.  Philemon  H.  Fowler,  D.  D.,  Utica. 

Rev.  A.  Augustas  Wood,  D.  D.,  Geneva. 

Rev.  Augustus  W.  Cowles,  D.  D.,  Elmira. 

Rev.  William  E,  Knox,  D.  D.,  Elmira. 
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ThompBon  C.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  Geneva. 
Eben  B.  Jones,  Esq.,  Penn  Yan. 
J.  D.  F.  Slee,  Esq.,  Elmira. 
David  H.  Tuthill,  Esq.,  Elraira. 
Williara  Dundas,  Esq.,  Elmira. 
Newton  P.  Fassett,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  Elmira. 
Grandison  A.  Gridley,  Esq.,  Elmira.   . 
R^v.  Benjamin  M.  Goldsmith,  Benton. 
Howard  M.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Secretary. 

Faoulty. 

Rev.  Augustus  W.  Oowles,  D.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of 
Sacred  Literature,  Mental  and  Moral  Science  an  J  Esthetics. 

Rev.  Darius  R.  Forfl,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Science, 
Methematics  and  Astronomy. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Bronson,  Lady  Principal,  with  classes  in  English 
Literature,  History  and  Physiology. 

Miss  Eliza  Harriet  Stanwood,  Preceptress  of  Latin,  Algebra  and 
Christian  Evidences. 

Mademoiselle  Agathe  Elize  Jacot,  Preceptress  of  French  and 
German  Languages  and  Literature. 

Miss  Charlotte  L.  Chubbuck,  Preceptress  of  History  and  Arith- 
metic. 

Miss  Clara  H.  Hannum,  Gymnastics,  Elocution,  English  Analysis 
an^  American  History. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Wentworth  Fowler,  Music  Department — Organ,  Piano, 
Guitar  and  Vocal  Culture. 

Mis  Mary  W.  Knight,  Miss  Sara  J.  Adams,  Piano. 

George  W.  Waters,  Esq.,  Painting  and  Cast  Drawing. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Bacon,  Painting  and  Pencil  Drawing. 

Mrs.  Fidelia  E.  Stanlev,  Matron. 

Mrs.  Sophia  M.  Steele,  Acting  Matron  (in  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Stanley.) 

W.  Franklin  Benjamin,  Clerk  and  Steward. 

« 

3.  Number  and  Classifioation  of  STm^ENTS. 

Whole  number  of  students  in  all  departments,  including  Collegiate, 

Eclectic,  Preparatory  and  Special 191 

Collegiate  (Regular  and  Eclectic) 74 

Classical  Preparatory 40 
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EngliBh  Preparatory 66 

Special  Students  (chiefly  in  Art  School) 11 

Number  graduated  last  Commencement 10 

Whole  number  of  Alnmnse  (thirteen  classes) 148 


No  one  is  admitted  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  Preparatory  depart- 
ment who  is  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

No  student  is  graduated  unless  she  has  taken  the  full  classical  and 
regular  course.  The  diploma  confers  the  Baccalaureate  degree,  as  in 
other  colleges. 

The  students  have  been  classified  according  to  the  well  known 
method  of  a  full  College  course,  in  four  annual  graded  classes,  to 
which  they  are  advanced  only  by  sustaining  a  thorough  examination. 

The  Eclectic  department  includes  those  who  are  prepared  for  the 
College  studies,  except  Latin,  and  who,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  take  selected  studies  from  the  higher  classes. 

The  Preparatory  department  comprises  two  divisions. 

The  Classical  and  the  English  students  must  be  not  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  or  present  a 
recent  Regents'  certificate,  to  be  admitted  to  the  Preparatory  classes. 

Students  were  from  the  following  States  and  countries : 

From  the  State  of  New  York 133 

From  other  Middle  States 36 

From  New  England  States 4 

From  Southern  States 5 

From  Western  States 9 

From  Indian  Territory 1 

From  Ontario,  Canada 1 

From  Asiatic  Turkey 2 


Total 191 


4.  Dbgrebs. 

The  regular  degree  of  B.  A.  was  duly  conferred  upon  the  follow- 
ing named  candidates : 

Eva  L.  Bentley,  Margaret  L.  Crittenden,  Rose  A.  Gable,  Caroline 
A.  Hemiup,  Mary  W.  Hinman,  M.  Ella  Lyon,  Electa  C.  Parsons, 
Louise  S.  Parsons,  Iva  L.  Pomeroy,  Ella  B.  Smith. 
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5.  College  Tbbms  and  Yaoations. 

The  Beeeions  of  College  are  semi-annual  of  twenty  weeks  each. 
A  vacation  of  two  weeks  occurs,  including  the  holidays  ;  and  a  sum- 
mer vacation  often  weeks  following  Commencement. 

6.  CouBSE  OF  Study. 

This  College  has  been  from  the  first  fully  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple, that  young  women  ought  to  share  in  the  best^  methods  and 
appliances  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
liberal  education  of  young  men  ;  and  that  a  college  should  not  be  a 
place  devoted  to  special  preparation  for  professions,  but  chiefly  for 
that  broad,  generous  culture  that  all  alike  need  for  personal  improve- 
ment as  individuals. 

The  regular  course  of  study  for  the  usual  Baccalaureate  degree  is 
intended  in  good  faith  to  be  fully  equivalent  in  extent  and  thorough- 
ness to  the  ordinary  undergraduate  course  in  the  other  colleges  of 
this  State. 

The  Latin  course  is  full  and  thorough,  with  a  little  less  in  amount 
than  is  usually  read  in  colleges,  but  this  is  fully  balanced  by  a  larger 
amount  of  modern  languages  and  general  literature,  with  optional 
Gfreek. 

It  is  believed  that  a  full  equality  with  the  average  course  in  other 
colleges  is  maintained  in  Physical  Science,  Mathematics,  Astronomy, 
Philosophy,  History  and  -Esthetics. 

Ill  addition  to  the  regular  course,  very  complete  advantages  for 
the  higher  cultivation  of  Art  and  Music  are  furnished.  These 
include  studios  for  painting  and  drawing  from  the  round  under  a 
professional  artist ;  and  also  a  superior  organ  and  pianos,  with  well 
arranged  music  rooms. 

The  regular  course  for  the  Baccalaureaie  degree  is  as  follows : 

I. — Protom<Uhean  Clasd. 

First  Session.  Cicero's  Select  Orations;  Robinson's  University 
Algebra  ;  Physical  Geography ;  Drawing. 

Second  Session.  Sallust  and  Yirgil ;  University  Algebra  ;  Botany 
and  Zodlogy  ;  Drawing. 

II. — Sapfiomore  Glass. 

J^rst  Session.  Horace  (Hanson's  Selections) ;  French  ;  Political 
and  Domestic  Economy,  with  lectures  ;  Christian  Evidences ;  Geom- 
etry begun. 

[Assembly  No.  28.]  9 
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Second  Session,  Geometry  finished ;  Trigonometry,  Plane,  Sphe- 
rical and  Analytical ;  Natural  Philosophy  ;  French  continued. 

III. — Junior   Class. 
First  Session.     French  (literature  and  conversation);  Chemistry  ; 
Mental  Philosophy  ;  German  or  Greek. 

'  Second  Session.     French  continued  ;    Geology  ;    Moral  PhiloBo- 
phy ;  German  or  Greek. 

IV. — Senior  Glass. 

First  Session^.  Astronomy,  with  use  of  Instruments  and  Observa- 
tory ;  German  Language  and  Literature;  English  Literature; 
White's  Christian  Centuries  ;  Kames'  Elements  of  Criticism. 

Second  Session.  Schlegel's  History  of  Literature;  Astronomy, 
with  original  observations;  Natural  History  (lectures);  Butler's 
Analogy;  Art  (history  and  criticism),  with  illustrated  lectures  on 
Architecture,  Sculpture  and  Painting. 

7.    EXEBOISES. 

The  regular  studies  have  been  largely  illustrated  and  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  general  exercises.  All  students  through  their  entire 
course  have  two  class  exercises  weekly  in  Ehetoric  and  Elocution. 
An  original  English  composition  is  required  once  a  fortnight  from 
every  student.  Also,  a  general  class  is  held  weekly  for  chorus  sing- 
ing and  for  training  in  vocal  music. 

On  every  Wednesday  morning  a  public  recitation  is  held  in  the 
chapel  in  presence  of  the  Faculty  and  students ;  each  class  in  rota- 
tion giving  a  specimen  recitation  several  times  during  each  session. 
Gymnastic  and  Calisthenic  exercises  are  held  four  times  each  week. 

The  two  Literary  Societies,  Callisophia  and  Philomathea,  hold 
regular  meetings  each  week,  the  exercises  of  which  consist  of  original 
essays,  elocutionary  recitations  or  readings,  discussions  and  critical 
reviews. 

Bible  classes  are  held  every  Sabbath  evening,  and  a  monthly  meet- 
ing of  the  Christian  Association  for  presenting  information  by  essays 
or  select  readings  upon  topics  of  religious  interest.  Chapel  exercises, 
consisting  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  singing  and  prayer,  are  held 
twice  each  day. 
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8.  Exhibitions  and  Prizes. 

The  literary  societies  have  each  two  public  meetings  each  year. 
The  exercises  consist  of  essays,  recitations,  debates,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music. 

A  prize  has  been  founded  by  Francis  Hall,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  for 
the  best  English  essay,  preference  to  be  given  to  such  as  are  appro- 
priate for  journalism  or  periodical  literature. , 

9.  Examinations. 

Students  are  examined  on  entrance  to  every  class,  or,  if  condi- 
tioned, their  class  positions  are  regarded  as  unsettled  until  their 
examinations  are  completed. 

At  the  close  of  each  session,  and  more  especially  at  the  close  of 
the  collegiate  year,  a  careful  examination-review  is  held  in  presence 
of  a  board  of  examiners  and  such  visitors  as  may  be  in  attendance. 

A  careful  roll  of  scholarship  and  deportment  is  kept,  and  no  stu- 
dent whose  scholarship  is  unsatisfactory  is  advanced  to  a  higher  class. 

10.  Mode  of  Instbuotion. 

Instruction  is  chiefly  by  recitation  from  text-books,  supplemented 
by  lectures  and  illustrations.  In  the  more  advanced  classes,  notes 
and  abstracts  are  required. 

11.    DiSOIPLINB. 

■ 

The  students  form  one  family  and  prepare  their  lessons  in  their  own 
rooms,  without  the  use  of  a  public  desk-room.  They  are  expected 
to  learn  and  practice  habits  of  self-respect  and  self-control. 

Whatever  special  discipline  is  needed,  is  designed  to  be  adminis- 
tered with  kindness,  patience  and  courtesy,  yet  with  such  firmness  as 
to  secure  cheerful  obedience  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
College.  A  careful  roll  of  deportment  is  kept,  which  is  reviewed 
and  reported  in  chapel  once  in  each  week. 

12.  Geatuitoxis  Aid. 

The  College  has  a  fund  of  $25,000,  left  as  a  legacy  by  the  late 
Simeon  Benjamin,  the  interest  of  which  is  appropriated,  in  various 
sums,  to  supplement  the  means  of  worthy  young  women  whose  talents 
and  abilities  give  special  promise  of  usefulness.  This  is  called  the 
Benjamin  Aid  Fund.    Besides  this,  Gen.  A.  S.  Diven  has  endowed 
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a  Bcholarship,  the  income  from  which  pays  the  whole  expense  of 
board  and  tuition  in  all  the  r^ular  studies  for  one  student.  The 
experience  of  the  College  has  shown  that  no  department  of  philan- 
thropic beneficence  promises  so  much  as  that  of  founding  permanent 
scholarships,  or  foundations  for  the  assistance  of  the  large  class  of 
worthy  young  women  who  need  such  aid,  an/1  who,  by  means  of  it, 
may  become  sources  of  the  best  personal,  social  and  Christian  influ- 
ence upon  the  coming  generations. 

18.  Desoeeption  and  Value  of  Buildings. 

The  principal  College  edifice  is  an  elegant  structure,  consisting  of  a 
central  octagon,  and  two  wings  terminated  by  towers. 

This  building  contains  a  commodious  chapel,  parlors,  society  halls, 
library,  class  rooms,  museum  of  natural  history,  laboratory,  dining 
room,  music  rooms,  studios  for  the  Art  department,  and  handsomely 
furnished  rooms  for  teachers  and  students.        » 

The  building  is  heated  by  ten  large  hot-air  furnaces,  lighted  with 
gas  and  supplied  with  water  for  bath-rooms  and  closets.  It  is 
thoroughly  ventilated,  and  furnished  with  all  needed  conveniences 
for  the  health,  comfort  and  contentment  of  students. 

The  College  also  owns  a  commodious  residence  occupied  by  the 
President. 

Present  value  of  College  edifice. $100,000  00 

Present  value  of  President's  house 6>000  00 

Present  value  of  grounds •'  32,000  00 

Present  value  of  lot  on  Washington  avenue 1 ,  800  00 

Total  real  estate $139,800  00 

14.  Otheb  Collbqb  Peopebty. 

Educational  fund,  in  care  of  the  State $50,000  00 

Benjamin  aid  fund 25,000  00 

Diven  scholarship  fund 4,000  00 

Benjamin  endowment 12,000  00 

College  and  Society  libraries 4, 500  00 

Furniture  and  fixtures 13,000  00 

Musical  instruments 5,500  00 

Philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus 2,000  00 

Carried  forward $116,000  00 
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Brought  forward $116,000  00 

Cabinet  of  natural  hiatory 2)500  00 

Casts,  paintings,  etc.,  for  Art  school ....    700  00 

$119,200  00 


IS.  Inoohb   and  EzPENDrrUBE. 

Inconhe. 

Total  amount  of  term  bills $83,557  81 

Interest  from  State  educational  fund 8,500  00 

Interest  from  Benjamin  aid  fund 1,750  00 

Interest  from  Benjamin  endowment  fond 840  00 

$89,847  31 

Expenditures. 

Salaries  for  instruction $10,370  02 

Other  salaries  and  wages 6,110  00 

Table  expenses 10,900  66 

Light  and  fuel 2,380  62 

Interest  and  insurance 2, 827  50 

Ordinary  repairs 2,746  47 

Permanent  improvements 4,868  09 

$39,203  36 


16.  Debts. 

Bond  and  mortgage  to  Wickham $5i000  00 

Bond  and  mortgage  to  Goff 5,000  00 

Bond  and  mortgage  to  Eelly  estate 1 ,400  00 

Bond  and  mortgage  held  by  endowment  fund 9,500  00 

Interest  due  endowment  fund 3,500  00 

Miscellaneous  . .» , 3,000  00 


$27,400  00 


17.  Pmob  of  TurnoN. 

Tuition  for  the  year  included  in  this  report,  with  board,  furni&lied 
room,  fuel  and  light,  was  charged  at  $300.  There  arc  no  extra  charges 
except  for  washing,  music,  painting  and  advanced  drawing. 
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18.  Close  of  Bepobt. 

The  above  report  is  submitted  by  the  Executive  Committee  in 
accordance  with  a  standing  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
directing  them  to  make  the  annual  report  to  the  Begents,  and  affix 
the  seal  of  the  College  with  the  signatures  of  the  Chairman  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board. 

E.  N.  FRISBIE, 

Chairman^  ^, 

[L.8.]  HOWARD  M.  SMITH,  • 

Secretary. 
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XIL  ST.  LAWRENCE  UNIVERSITY,  CANTON,  ST.  LAW- 
RENCE COUNTY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  Un/wereity  of  the  State  of  JVew  York : 

The  Trustees  of  St.  Lawrence  University,  in  compliance  with  a 
requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the  following  as 
a  just  and  true  report  of  its  progress  and  condition  during  and  at 
the  close  of  the  last  collegiate  year,  ending  on  the  26tlv  day  of  June, 
1872,  the  day  of  its  Annual  Commencement. 

1.  Tbustess,  Faotjltt  and  Otheb  Collesgb  Officers. 

Trvstees. 

Jonas  S.  Corkej,  M.  D.,  Chairman,  Canton. 

Levi  B.  Storrs,  Esq.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Canton. 

Ebenezer  Fisher,  D.  D.,  Canton. 

Hon.  S.  N.  Sherman,  Ogdensbnrgh. 

Silas  0.  Herring,  Esq.,  New  York. 

G.  W.  Montgomery,  D.  D.,  Rochester. 

J.  H.  Hartzell,  D.  D.,  Albany. 

Barzillai  Hodskin,  Esq.,  Canton. 

Theodore  Caldwell,  Esq.,  Canton. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Austin,  Auburn. 

P.  S.  Bitley,  Esq.,  Branchport. 

Rev.  L.  C.  Brown,  Honeoye  Falls. 

Abel  A.  Simmons,  Esq.,  Canton. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Lee,  Canton. 

W.  C.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Potsdam. 

James  Brayley,  Esq.,  Buffalo. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Pullman,  New  York. 

Gen.  E.  A.  Merritt,  Potsdam. 

H.  Robinson,  M.  D.,  Auburn. 

B.  F.  Romaine,  Esq.,  New  York. 

J.  G.  Bartholomew,  D.  D.,  Syracuse. 

Henry  Rodee,  Esq.,  Ogdensburgh. 

J.  W'  Clowes,  D.  D.  S.,  New  York. 

Washington  Wheelock,  Esq.,  Canton. 
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Faculty. 

Rev.  Richmond  Fisk,  Jr.,  D.  D.,  President  and  Chapin -Professor  of 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy.  Appointed  Aagnst  11, 1868 ; 
resigned  January  20, 1872. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Gaines,  Acting  President.  Appointed  February  9, 
1872;  appointed  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
June  25,  1872. 

Rev.  Ebenezer  Fisher,  D.  D.,  President  of  Theological  School  and 
Dockstader-Professor  of  Theology  and  Ethics.  Appointed  January 
22,  1857. 

Rev.  John  Stebbins  Lee,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory and  Biblical  Archaeology  in  Theological  School.  Appointed  to 
Literary  department  April  13,  1858 ;  appointed  to  Theological 
department  January  14,  1869. 

Rev.  Orello  Cone,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  and 
Literature,  and  Instructor  in  German,  in  Theological  School. 
Appointed  September  1,  1865. 

Rev.  Moses  Marston,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Languages  and  Literature.     Appointed  May  27,  1868. 

John  Stocker  Miller,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Ger- 
man.    Appointed  August  24,  1871. 

Rev.  James  Henry  Chapin,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Mineralogy.     Appointed  August  24,  1871. 

Rev.  Edwin  C.  BoUes,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Microscopy,  Chemistry, 
Zo6logy  and  Botany.     Appointed  April  20, 1871. 

Marrha  A.  Hardacker,  Instructor  in  French. 

Marcia  A.  Adams,  B.  S.,  Tutor. 

Professor  Marston,  Librarian. 

E.  J.  Sykes,  steward. 

2.  Number  of  Students. 

The  whole  number  of   students,  undergraduates,  during  said 
year,  was 80 

The  number  of  graduates  at  the  Annual  Commencement,  June 
26th  and  27th,  1872,  was : 

Collegiate 7 

Theological 8 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  institution  is Ill 
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3.  Clabbifioahok  OF  Studbnts. 
Senior  class 7 

Junior  class 10 

Sophomore  class S 

Freshman  class 10 

Optional  course 13 

48 

Theological  students 26  . 

Law  students , 6 

80. 

4.  Dbgbebb. 
The  degrees  conferred  at  the  last  Oomm^icement  were  as  follows : 

Degrees  in  Coti/rse. 

A.  B.  George  James  Clarke  Leslie,  Alexander  Lee,  James  Sto- 
well,  Bollin  Eugene  Sumner. 

B.  S.  Daniel  Bulkeley,  Martha  A.  Hardacker,  Mary  Louisa 
Traflfam. 

A.  M.     John  Stocker  Miller,  Allen  Eugene  Kilby. 
M.  S.    Julius  Fred.  Simmons. 

5.  College  Teems. 

There  were  two  terms  during  the  year,  each  of  twenty  weeks. 
The  first  tenn  commenced  August  31, 1871,  and  ended  January  18, 
1872.  The  second  term  commenced  February  15, 1872,  and  ended 
June  26,  1872,  the  day  of  the  Annual  Commencement. 

There  was  a  vacation  of  four  weeks  between  the  terms,  and  a 
recess  from  December  24, 1871,  to  January  2, 1872. 

6.  CouESB  OF  Study. 

Freshman  Class. 

CLASSICAL. 
FiBffrTsBM: 

Latin :  Livy,  first  and  part  of  second  books  ;  Latin  Prose  Com- 
position. 
Greek :  Herodotus,  first  book ;  Grecian  History. 
Loomifi'  Algebra. 
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SCIENTIFIC. 
FxbstTerm: 

Looroie'  Algebra,  same  as  above. 

French :  Fasquelle's  Grammar ;  Napoleon  Fitch's  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, complete  (first  half  term) ;  "Weber's  History  (second 
half  term). 

Latin  :  Harkness'  Grammar  and  Header  (taken  by  some  students 
in  place  of  French). 

CLASSICAL. 
Sboond  Term  : 

Latin :    De  Senectute  and  De  Amidtia  of   Cicero ;   Boman 

History. 

Greek :  Odyssey  of  Homer. 

Loomis'  Algebra,  completed. 

Loomis'  Geometry. 

SCIENTIPIC. 

French  :  La  Literatare  Francaise. 
German :  Whitney's  Grammar  and  Reader. 
Loomis'  Algebra,  as  above. 
Loomis'  Geometry. 

Latin :  Harkness'  Grammar  and  Header.  Latin,  was  taken  in 
place  of  French  or  German,  by  some  students. 

m 

Sophomore  Glass. 

CLASSICAL. 
FiBBT  Tbbm: 

Latin :  Horace's  Odes,  Epistles  and  Satires. 

Greek :  Xenophon's  Memorabilia. 

Classical  Antiquities.    Weekly. 

Loomis'  Geometry,  completed  ;  Conic  Sections. 

Alden's  Civil  Government.    Three  times  a  week. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

French :  La  Literature  Francaise. 

German :  Whitney's  Grammar  and  Reader. 

Latin :  Caesar's  Commentaries. 

Loomis'  Geometry,  completed ;  Conic  Sections. 

Civil  Government,  as  above. 
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CLASSICAL. 
Sboond  Term: 

Latin  :  Tacitus,  Germania  and  Agricola. 

Greek :  Thucydides ;  Greek  Prose  Composition. 

Botany  and  Physiology. 

Loomis'  Trigonometry. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

French :  Voltaire's  Siede  de  Lonis  XIV. 
German :  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 
Latin :  Csesar's  Commentaries. 
Botany  and  Physiology. 
Loomis'  Trigonometry. 


JvmAoT    Class. 

CLASSICAL. 
FzbstTbbm: 

Latin  :  De  Oratore  of  Cicero.     Twice  a  week. 

Greek  :  Electra  of  Sophocles.     Three  times  a  week. 

Gillespie's  Land  Surveying. 

Barker's  Chemistry. 

•  SCIENTIFia 

German :  Lessing's  Nathander  Weise. 
Gillespie's  Land  Surveying. 
Barker's  Chemistry. 

CLASSICAL. 
Sscx>in>  Term  : 

Latin :  Juvenal's  Satires.     Twice  a  week. 

Greek :  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.    Three  times  a  week. 

Olmsted's  Physics  :  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics. 

Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  Electricity,  Magnetism  and  Heat. 

Metaphysics :  Bowen's  Hamilton. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

German :  Goethe's  Faust. 
Olmsted's  Physics,  as  above. 
Metaphysics :   Bowen's  Hamilton. 
Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
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Senior  Class. 

CLAB8ICAL  AND  SOIBNtlPIC. 
FirbtTebm  : 

Moral  PhiloBophy. 

Omsted'B  Optics. 

Loomis'  Astronomy  commeiiced. 

Whately's  Rhetoric. 

CLASSICAL  AND  8CIBNTIPI0. 
Second  Tsric  : 

Bowen's  Political  Economy. 

Butler's  Analogy. 

Jevon's  Logic. 

Loomis'  Astronomy,  completed. 

7.  ExHiBrnoNs  and  Pbizb  Oontbsts. 

Exhibitions.  Pnblic  exhibitions  were  given  by  the  Jnnior  class 
near  the  end  of  the  second  term,  and  by  the  societies  daring  the 
week  of  the  Annnal  Oommenccment. 

Prizes,  Two  prizes  were  offered,  called  "The  E.  T.  Sherman 
Prizes ;"  one  to  the  student  of  the  Junior  class  who  shall  pass  at  the 
end  of  the  Junior  year  the  best  written  examination  in  Latin  ;  the 
other  to  the  student  of  the  Jnnior  class  who  shall  pass  at  the  end  of 
the  Jnnior  year  the  most  perfect  written  examination  in  Mathe- 
matics.    This  was  won  by  Hiram  A.  Merrell. 

8.  Examinations. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  of  the  Classical 
course  are  examined  in  Latin  Grammar;  three  books  of  Csesar's 
Commentaries;  six  books  of  Yirgil's  ^neid;  live  orations  of 
Cicero ;  Greek  Grammar  ;  two  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  ;  two 
books  of  Homer's  Iliad  ;  Arithmetic ;  Elementary  Algebra ;  Geo- 
graphy ;  and  History  of  the  United  States. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  of  the  Scientific 
course  and  Combined  course  are  examined  in  Arithmetic ;  Elemen- 
tary Algebra ;  English  Grammar ;  Geography,  and  History  of  the 
United  States. 

These  examinations  take  place  on  the  Friday  succeeding  the  Com- 
mencement (this  year  oil  the  28th  day  of  June),  and  on  the  Wednes- 
day preceding  the  opening  of  the  first  term.     Students  are  rejected 
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if  found  very  deficient  in  any  branch,  or  in  general  scholarship ;  if 
slightly  deficient,  tl)ey  are  entered  nnder  conditions. 

There  were  twopnblic  examinations,  one  at  the  close  of  each  term. 
These  occnpied  from  two  to  five  honrs  in  each  subject,  and  were  in 
part  oral  and  in  part  written.  All  the  classes  )7vere  examined  in  each 
of  the  subjects  of  study  pursued  by  them  during  the  year. 

Failure  in  examination  reduces  the  student  from  his  class.  But  he 
is  allowed  a  second  examination  if  the  Professor  is  convinced,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  student,  that  it  would  be  just. 

9.  Mods  of  Instbuotion. 

The  mode  of  instruction  is  chiefly  by  recitation  from  text-book, 
but  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy  this  was  supplemented  by  lectures 
twice  a  week  by  the  Professor.  The  students  were  required  to  take 
notes,  and  were  examined  at  one  sitting  upon  the  lecture  given  at  the 
preceding  one. 

10.    DiSOIPLINB. 

Discipline  is  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  President. 

Regulations  have  been  prescribed  as  an  outline  of  what  is  expected 
from  the  student,  but  as  a  means  of  discipline  these  are  regarded  as 
subordinate  to  the  development  of  a  feeling  of  responsibility  in  the 
student.  The  policy  sought  to  be  carried  out  in  the  administration 
of  the  University  is  to  educate  and  develop  self-government  and 
self-responsibility. 

11.  GBATunous  Instbuotion. 

The  University  oflFers  free  scholarships  to  the  following  schools,  to 
be  filled  by  students  of  those  schools  who  shall  pass  the  most  perfect 
examination,  viz. :  ^ 

Two  annually  to  Canton  Union  School  and  Clinton  Liberal  Insti- 
tute. 

One  annually  to  each  of  the  following : 
Ogdensburgh  Educational  Institute ;  Massena  Union  School;  Rich- 
ville  High  School ;    Waddington   Union   School ;  Hermon   Union 
School ;  St.  Lawrence  Academy ;  Gouverneur  Union  School ;  Law- 
renceville  Academy. 

Candidates  shall  declare  their  purpose  to  pursue  a  full  course  in 
the  University.  There  were,  during  the  last  year,  fourteen  students 
in  attendance  who  held  scholarships. 
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Law  School 

This  department  was  suspended  at  the  close  of  the  first  term,  in 
November,  1871,  for  reasons  given  in  the  annual  catalogue,  a  copy 
of  which  is  mailed  herewith. 

Tbeasubbb's  Bepobt,  St.  Lawbenob  UNiyBBsirr. 

Assets. 
Bonds  and  mortgages $749002  66 

Buildings  and  grounds 6O9OOO  00 

Books  in  library 10,134  37 

Philosophical  apparatus 950  00 

Furniture 400  00 

Subscriptions  due  and  cash  on  hand 1  >917  34 

Bequests  liquidated  (not  paid  in) 57j000  00 

$204,404  37 

Income  and  Esxypenditv/res, 

Cash  on  hand  at  date  of  last  report $264  62 

Interest  on  bond  and  mortgage 5)314  65 

Principal  on  bond  and  mortgage 4^512  95 

Tuition 644  80 

Diplomas 18  00 

» 

Room  rent 13  50 

Bank  stock  sold  and  subscription  collected 4,009  55 

Cash  collected   3,730  26 

Cash  borrowed 7,217  47 

$25)725  80 

Expended. 
For  salaries $14,596  39 

For  incidental  expenses 1)761  36 

For  repairs,  etc 224  09 

For  payments  on  cash  borrowed 8, 636  62 

Cash  on  hand 517  34 

$25,725  80 

Canton,  November  15,  1872, 

L.  B.  STORES, 

TrecLsurer. 

A.  G.  GAINES, 

Acti/ng  President. 
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Xm.   ALFEED   UNIVEK8ITY,  ALFRED  CENTRE,   ALLE- 
GANY COUNTY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

The  Trustees  of  Alfred  University,  in  compliaDce  with  requisitions 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the  following  as  their  report 
for  the  College  year  ending  July  4,  1872 : 

1.  Depabtments. 

Two  general  departments  are  in  operation :  a  Collegiate  and  an 
Academic. 

These  have  each  a  male  and  a  female  department,  with  equal  powers 
and  privileges.  As  subdivisions  of  these  general  departments,  the 
following  courseE  of  study  have  been  established,  viz. : 

1.  A  Classical  Course. 

2;  A  Scientific  Course. 

3.  A  Ladies'  Course. 

4.  A  Normal  and  Teachers'  Coarse. 

5.  A  Course  in  Industrial  Mechanics. 

2.  Pbofessobships. 

1.  English  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

3.  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

4.  Pure  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

5.  Industrial  Mechanics. 

6.  Modem  Languages. 

7.  Physical  Sciences. 

8.  Natural  History. 

9.  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Sciences. 
10.  Painting  and  Penciling. 

11. .  Music. 

3.   Trustees. 

Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Langu'orthy,  President,  Alfred. 
Rev.  Nathan  V.  Hull,  Vice-President,  Alfred. 
Elisha  Potter,  Treasurer,  Alfred. 
Silas  C.  Bordick,  Recordinjg  Secretary,  Alfred. 
Rev.  J.  Allen,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Alfred. 
Maxson  Stillman^  Alfred. 
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Hon.  Gerrit  Smith,  Peterborough. 

Rev.  Nathan  Wardner,  Southampton,  111. 

Rev.  Thomas  B.  Brown,  Genesee. 

Rev.  George  B.  Utter,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Hon.  John  R.  Hartshorn,  M.  D.,  Alfred. 

Hon.  Wolcott  Hatch,  Belmont. ' 

Albert  Smith,  Alfred. 

Hon.  Philip  S.  Green,  Alfred. 

Elisha  0.  Green,  M.  D.,  Alfred. 

Samuel  N.  Stillman,  Alfred. 

Alfred  Lewis,  Alfred. 

Maxson  J.  Green,  Alfred. 

John  A.  Langworthy,  Genesee. 

Clark  Rogers,  Alfred. 

Rev.  Darius  R.  Ford,  Elmira. 

Ira  B.  Crandall,  Alfred. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Maxson,  Hounsfield. 

Charles  D.  Langworthyj  Alfred. 

William  M.  Saunders,  Alfred. 

William  C.  Burdick,  Alfred. 

David  R.  Stillman,  Alfred. 

Almon  E.  Crandall,  Alfred. 

Albert  B.  Crandall,  Genesee. 

Rowland  A.  Thomas,  Alfred. 

Rev.  George  B.  Tomlinson,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Oliver  D.  Sherman,  Alfred. 

Mark  Sheppard,  Alfred. 

Charles  M.  Marvin,  Alfred. 

Ezra  P.  Crandall,*  Alfred. 

Stephen  C.  Burdick,  Alfred. 

4.  Faoultt. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Allen,  President,  Metaphysics  and  Ethics. 
Charlotte  E.  Dowse,  A.  L.,  Preceptress,  Grammar  Department. 
Rev.  Nathan  V.  Hull,  Pastoral  Theology. 
Rev.  Thomas  R.  Williams,  A.  M.,  Biblical  Theology. 
Rev.  Ethan  P.  Larkin,  A.  M.,  Natural  History. 
Ida  F.  Eenyon,  A.  M.,  German  and  French  Languages  and  Lite- 
rature. 
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Edward  M.  Tomlinson,  A.  M.,  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  and 
Literature. 

Prosper  Miller,  A.  M.,  Natural  Sciences. 

Albert  Whitford,  A.  M.,  Mathematics. 

Rev.  A.  Herbert  Lewis,  A.  M.,  Church  History. 

Kev.  Lucius  Romain  Swinuey,  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages. 

Abigail  M.  Allen,  A.  M.,  Amelia  E.  Stillman,  A..  L.,  Painting  and 
Drawing. 

Charles  E.  Moore,  C.  E.,  Industrial  Mechanics. 

Minerva  F.  Sinipson,*Helen  M.  Crandall,  Music,  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental. 

Gurdon  Evans,  A.  M.,  Mary  J.  Lanphear,  Frank  M.  Van  Allen, 
XJnTon  School  Department. 

Mark  Sheppard,  Book-keeping  and  Penmanship. 

Signoria  E.  Smythe,  Gymastics. 

5.  Courses  of  Study. 
CLASSICAL  COURSE. 

FreshTnom  Year. 

1.  Livy Lincoln. 

Memorabilia 

Algebra,  completed Loomis. 

Latin  Prose  Composition,  throughout  the 
year  

2.  Cicero  de  Senectute  et  Amicitia Anthon. 

Greek  Prose  Composition Arnold. 

Plane  Trigonometry Davies'  Legendre. 

Homer's  Iliad 

3.  Tacitus'  Germania  et  Agricola Tyler. 

Selections  from  Greek  Historians 

Greek  Prose  Composition,  completed ....   Arnold. 

Solid  Geometry  and 'Plane  Trigonometry,  Davies'  Legendre. 

SojpJiomore  Tea/r. 

1.  Selections  from  the  Greek  Historians 

Spherical  Geometry  and  Trigonometry . . .   Davies'  Legendre. 
Rhetoric 

2.  Horace,  Odes Lincoln. 

Astronomy Loomis. 

Elocution 

LAflsembly  No.  28.]  10 
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3.  Greek  Tragedy,  Antigone  or  Electra 

Universal  History 

Surveying  and  Navigation Bobinson. 

Jwnior   Year. 

1.  Horace'  Satires 

Natural  Pliilosophy Qaackenbos. 

Chemistry Wells. 

2.  Physiology Hitchcock. 

De  Corona ^ 

Zo(jlogy Tenney. 

3.  Botany Wood. 

Geology Dana. 

Cicero  de  Offieiis 

Senior  Year, 

1.  Logic,  begun 

Psychology,  begun 

Greek  Testament 

2.  Psychology,  continued 

Ethics Lectures. 

Law Lectures. 

Logic,  completed 

3-  Ethics 

jzEsthetics liCctures. 

Theology Lectures. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Civilization . . .   Lectures. 
Plato,  Apology  and  Crito  or  Gorgias 

LADIES'  COURSE. 

Noviam,   Year. 
1.  Algebra,  completed Loomis. 

French,  commenced Fasquelle. 

Natural  Philosophy Quackenbos. 

,    2.  Plane  Geometry Davies'  Legendre. 

French,  continued,  Grammar  and  Reader,  Fasquelle. 

Physical  Geography 

3.  Solid  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry,  Davies'  Legendre. 
French,   Picciola   or   Corinne,  Grammar, 

continued Fasquelle. 

Botany Wood. 
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Sophmnore   Yea/r, 

1.  Splierical  Geometry  and  Trigonometry  . . .  Davies'  Legendre. 

Grammar,  commenced Comfort. 

Frencli,  Hacine,  Grammar  completed  ....  Fasquelle. 

2.  Astronomy    Loomis. 

German,  continned,  Grammar  and  Reader,  Oamfort. 

French,  Lonis  XIV.,  Grammaire  Francaiso,  Chapsal  et  Noel. 

3.  German,  continned,  Grammar  and  Reader,  Comfort. 
Perspective 

Jvmior   Yea/r, 

1.  Chemistry Wells. 

History  and  Constitution  of   the   United 

States 

Rhetoric    

2.  German,  Wilhelm  Tell  or  Jangfran  von 

Orleans Schiller. 

Zoology Tenney. 

Physiology   Hitchcock. 

3.  German  Composition,  Faust Gcethe. 

Geology Dana. 

Painting  or  Music — voluntary 

Senior    Yea/r, 
1.  Logic Tappan. 

Psychology Hickok. 

Elocution Allen. 

Painting  or  Music — voluntary 

2-  Ethics Lectures. 

Universal  History Weber. 

Law Woolsey. 

3.  Esthetics Lectures. 

Theology Lectures. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Civilization..  Lectures.. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  OR  SCIENTrPIC  COURSE. 

Freshrrw/a   Yea/r. 
1.  Algebra,  completed Loomis. 

French,  commenced Fasquelle's  Grammar. 

Natural  Philosophy Quackenbos. 
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2.  Plane  Geometry Davies'  Legendre. 

French,  continued,  Grammar  and  Reader,  Fasqnelle. 

Physical  Geography 

8.  Solid  Geometry  and  Plane  Trigonometry,  Davies'  Legendre. 

French,   Picciola  or    Corinne,  Grammar, 

continued Fasqnelle. 

Botany Wood. 

Sophomore   Year. 

1.  Ancient  or  Modern  Language,  or  Spherical 

Geometry  and  Conic  Sections Davies'  Legendre. 

German,  commenced Comfort, 

French,  Bacine,  Grammar  completed Fasquelle. 

2.  Astronomy    Loomis. 

German,  continued.  Grammar  and  Header,  Comfort. 
French,  Louis  X  YL,  Grammaire  Francaise,  Chapsal  et  Noel. 

3.  German,  Review    of    Grammar,   Reader 

completed Comfort. 

Ancient  or  Modem  Language,  or  Survey- 
ing and  Navigation Robinson. 

Universal  History 

Junior  Year. 

1.  Chemistry Wells. 

History  and   Constitution  of   the  United 

States 

Rhetoric 

German,  Wilhelm  Tell  or  Jungfrau  von 

Orleans   Schiller. 

2.  Zodlogy Tenney. 

Physiology  Hitchcock. 

Analytical  Geometry,  or  one  of  Languages,  Robinson. 

3.  German  Composition,  Faust Goethe. 

Geology Dana, 

Senior  Year. 
1.  Logic,  begun 

Psychology,  begun Hickok. 

Elocution 

Ancient  or  Modern  Language,  or  Differen- 
tial or  Integral  Calculus Robinson. 
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2.  Ethics Lectares. 

Logic,  completed 

Law Woolsey . 

3.  JBsthetics Lectares. 

Theology Lectures. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Civilization. . ,  Lectures. 

COURSES  OF  INDUSTRIAL  MECHANICS. 

I.  A  course  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  continuing  through  one  year, 
and  open  to  all  students  without  restriction. 

First  Term — Elementary  Principles  of  Mechanical  Drawing,  Per- 
spective. 

Second  Term — Perspective  continued.  Architectural  Drawing. 

Third  Term — Machine  Drawing. 

IL  A  Course  extending  through  two  years,  followed  by  a  Diploma 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  University. 

Requirements  for  Entrance. 

Same  as  for  the  Scientific  Course,  together  with  the  Mathematical 
studies  of  the  Freshman  year. 

First  Year. 
First  Tbbm: 

1.  Trigonometry. 

2.  Physics.  .Silliman. 

3.  Elemements  of  Mechanical  Drawing,  Perspective. 

Sboond  Term: 

1.  Analytical  Geometry. 

2.  Physics  continued. 

3.  Perspective  continued,  Architectural  Drawing. 

Third  Term: 

1.  Calculus. 

2.  Physics  completed,  Mechanics  begun.  .Peck. 

3.  Machine  Drawing. 

Second  TecMr. 
FiRflT  Term: 

1.  S/^echanics  completed. 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry,  with  Drawings. 

3.  Mechanism  and  Machinery  of  Transmission .  .Fairbairn. 
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[Transmission  of  motion  by  Link-work,  Wrapping  connectors, 
Wheel-work,  Sliding  contact,  Wheels  and  Pulleys,  Toothed  Wheels, 
Spur-Gearing,  Pitch  of  Wheels,  Teeth  of  Wheels,  Bevel  Wheels, 
Skew  Bevels,  Worm  and  Wheel,  Strength  of  Teeth,  Strength  and 
Proportions  of  Shafts,  Couplings,  Disengaging  and  Re-engaging 
Gear,  Hangers,  Plummer  Blocks,  etc.,  Main  Shafts.] 

Second  Tbrm: 

1.  Elementary  Application  of  Mechanics  in  the  construction  of 

Machines.  .Lectures. 

2.  Descriptive  Geometry  completed,  Shades  and  Shadows. 

3.  Machine  Drawing. 

Third  Term: 

1.  Strength  of  Materials. 

2.  Theory  of  the  Construction  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

3.  Machine  Drawing,  Shading  and  Tinting. 

III.  A  Course  extending  through  three  years,  followed  by  the 
Degree  B.  S. 
First  Tear — Same  as  above. 
Second  Tear — Same  as  above. 

Third  Yea/r. 
First  Term  : 

1.  Analytical  Geometry  of  three  Dimensions,  and  application  of 

Calculus  in  the  Theory  of  Machines. 

2.  Applied  Mechanics . .  Weisbach. 

3.  Isometrical  Drawing. 

Second  Term: 

1.  The  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat. 

2.  Applied  Mechanics  continued. 

3.  Machine  Drawing,  from  Models. 

Third  Term: 

1.  Applied  Mechanics  completed. 

2.  Machine  Drawings,  Original  Designs. 

ELECTIVE  COURSE. 

Any  student,  after  matriculation,  instead  of  entering  either  of  the 
General  Courses,  may  select  his  or  her  own.  The  degree  given  such 
as  have  completed  an  equivalent  to  a  full  course  is  that  which  best 
corresponds  to  the  character  of  the  subjects  studied. 
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6.  Degrees. 

Those  students  who  have  sustained  a  good  moral  character,  and 
completed  either  of  the  above  courses,  will  be  admitted  to  a  degree, 
after  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor,  or  Laureate  of  Education,  will  be  conferred 
on  those  who  complete  the  Normal  or  Teachers'  Course ;  and  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  Laureate  of  Arts,  on  those  who  com- 
plete either  of  the  other  courses. 

Students  completing  the  three  years'  course  in  Industrial  Mechanics 
will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Theological  students 
can  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  completing  either  of 
the  longer  courses,  or  an  equivalent. 

.  7.    EXEROISES. 

The  students  are  exercised  weekly  in  composition,  declamation, 
spelling,  pronunciation,  etc.  Voluntary  classes  in  elocution  are 
formed  each  term.  There  are  likewise  public  exercises  in  reading 
and  speaking  original  productions,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

8.    ExAHINATIONSv 

Examinations  for  entrance  have  been  held  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year,  and  for  advanced  standing  at  the  opening  of  each  succeeding 
term.  Examinations  are  also  held  at  the  close  of  each  term.  These 
examinations  are  mostly  written. 

9.  Mode  of  Insteuotion. 

In  most  of  the  studies  recitations  are  made  from  text-books,  with 
questions  and  explanations  by  the  instructor.  In  some  of  the  higher 
studies  instruction  is  given  by  lectures. 

10.    DiSOIPLINB. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  institution,  both  in  reference  to  conduct  and 
scholarship  of  students,  to  recognize  effort  as  well  as  achievement 
Hence,  in  all  records,  both  are  taken  into  account  and  credit  given 
accordingly.  Both  the  conduct  and  scholarship  thus  obtained  are 
entered  upon  the  books  of  the  institution.  This  bringing  into 
prominence  the  effort  of  the  student  has  thus  far,  in  the  experience 
of  the  institution,  proved  very  satisfactory. 
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11.    InOOME   and  ExPENDrrUBBB. 

Income, 
From  interest  on  endowment $8  >  827  00 

From  tuition 3,217  27 

From  other  sources 1  ?  544  62 

Total $8,588  89 

EsBpenditures. 
For  teaching $5,741  72 

For  all  other  purposes 2,847  17 

Total $8,588  89 

12.  Close  of  Repobt. 

The  following  report  was  presented  at  a  legal  meeting  of  the  Trus- 
tees, held  November  2,  1872,  and  being  accepted  by  them,  it  was 
ordered  that  it  be  signed  by  the  proper  officers  and  transmitted  to 
the  Regents  of  the  University. 

B.  F.  LANQWORTHT, 

PreHdent. 
Mark  Sheppabd, 

Secretary  Board  of  Trustees. 
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XIV.  INGHAM  UNIVERSITY,  LE  ROY,  GENESEE  00. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  Uni/oersiiy  of  the  State  of  Nem  York : 

The  Councilors  of  Ingham  Univereity,  in  cornpliAnoe  with  the 
requisition  of  your  Board,  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year 
ending  June  19,  1872. 

1.  Number  and  DEsoRiFnoN  of  Pbofbssobships. 

1.  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

2.  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature. 

3.  Modern  Languages  and  Literature. 

4.  Rhetoric,  History  and  English  Literature. 

5.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

6.  Natural  Sciences  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

7.  Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental. 

8.  Fine  Arts,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Design. 

2.  CouNOiLOBS,  Faoultt  and  Other  Offiobbb. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Councilors  of  the  University,  with 
their  respective  places  of  residence  : 

Rev.  Samuel  D.  Burchard,  D.  D.,  Chancellor,  New  York  city. 

Hon  A.  P.  Hascall,  Le  Roy. 

Oliver  Allen,  Esq.,  Wheatland. 

John  R.  Olmstead,  Esq.,  Le  Roy. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Nassau,  D.  D.,  Warsaw. 

Hon.  Levi  A.  Ward,  Rochester.  • 

Hon.  Augustus  Frank,  Warsaw. 

Rev.  Joseph  R.  Page,  East  Avon. 

Geo.  W.  Tiffi;,  Esq.,  Buffalo. 

Rev.  Levi  Parsons,  Mount  Morris. 

Harrison  Osborne,  Esq.,  Le  Roy. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  Le  Roy. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Ingham  Staunton,  Le  Roy. 

Rev.  Dugald  D.  McColl,  Phelps. 

Rev.  Isaac  N.  Sprague,  D.  D.,  Geneseo. 

Samuel  C.  Kelsey,  Esq.,  Le  Roy. 

Josiah  Letchworth,  Esq.,  Buffalo. 

Rev.  L.  D.  Chapin,  Le  Roy. 
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Kev.  H.  M.  Morey,  Rocheeter. 

Eev.  Thomas  M.  Hodgman,  A.  M.,  Byron. 

Rev.  MUton  Waldo,  D.  D.,  Hornellsville. 

Hon.  John  Fisher,  Batavia. 

Dr.  R.  Williams,  Le  Roy. 

Joel  Whitney,  Esq.,  Le  Roy. 

Officers  of  the  Board. 

Rev.  Samuel  D.  Burchard,  D.  D.,  President. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Ingham  Staunton,  A.  E.,  Treasurer. 
Rev.  Wm.  L.  Parsons,  D.  D.,  Assistant  Treasurer. 
Hon.  A.  P.  Hascall,  Secretary. 
Rev.  Joseph  R.  Page,  Financial  Secretary. 

FoGidty. 

The  faculty  and  other  officers  were  as  follows : 

Rev.  Samuel  D.  Burchard,  D.  D.,  Chancellor. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Ingham  Staunton,  Yice-Chancellor,  Bible  Literature 
and  Social  Duties. 

Rev.  Wm.  L.  Parsons,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 
Science,  Logic  and  Political  Economy. 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Parsons,  A.  E.,  Classification,  Rhetoric,  History  and 
English  Literature. 

Prof.  Joel  Whiting,  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

Miss  Rhoda  E.  Mead,  A.  E.,  Modern  Language  and  Literature 

Miss  Emma  L.  Parsons,  A.  E.,  and  Miss  Josie  Y.  Bell,  Mathe- 
matics  and  Academic  Studies. 

Miss  Frances  B.  Hill,  A.  E.,  Preparatory  Department. 

Mrs.  Julia  W.  Davison,  Health  and  Domestic  Department. 

Department  of  the  Arts, 

Mrs.  E.  E.  I.  Staunton,  A.  E.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Art. 
Miss  Emma  Peck,  Drawing,  Crayoning  and  Oil  Painting. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Parsons,  A.  E.,  Art  Criticism. 
Prof.  Henri  Appy,  Vocal  Music  and  Vocalization. 
Mrs.  C.  S.  P.  Cary,  A.  E.,  Miss  Hattie  L.  Clark,  A.  P.,  and  Miss 
Maggie  R.  Innis,  A.  P.  M.,  Instrumental  Music. 

3.  NuMBBR  OF  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  all  the  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  year  was  158 ;  the  whole  number  in  the  College 
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classes  was  forty-two  ;  the  number  in  the  graduating  class  was  nine- 
teen, including  nine  graduates  in  Art. 

4.  Classification  of  Stitdents. 

We  have  four  classes,  corresponding  to  the  four  classes  in  College, 
with  the  following  names  and  numbers  : 

Palinarians  (Seniors),  including  graduates  in  Art 19 

Amplians  (Juniors) 8 

Cardians  (Sophomores) 8 

Novians  (Freshmen).    . . ". 16 

Total 51 

In  the  Art  Department,  more  or  less  pursuing  other  branches, .   124 

In  the  Preparatory  and  Academic  Departments 74 

In  Miscellaneous  studies 19 


5.  AoADEMio  Degbbbs. 

Nineteen  young  ladies  of  the  graduating  class  received  their 
diplomas,  conferring  upon  them  the  degrees  to  which  they  were 
entitled.  The  honorary  degree  of  A.  P.  P.  was  conferred  upon  Miss 
Emma  Peck,  a  member  of  the  present  Facnlty. 

6.  College  Tbbms, 

We  have  two  sessions  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  no  regular  vaca- 
tion till  the  close  of  the  year.  The  first  term  began  September  14th, 
the  second,  February  1st ;  Annual  Commencement  Wednesday,  June 

19th. 

7.  Course  op  Study. 

The  problem  of  a  course  of  study,  the  best  possible  in  its  adapta- 
tions to  secure  the  trne  type  of  female  development  and  character, 
is,  perhaps,  yet  unsolved.  Recognizing  the  demand  of  society  and 
of  woman's  nature  for  a  style  of  elegant  culture,  less  restricted  than 
that  of  the  other  sex  and  somewhat  pecaliar,  we,  with  our  co-labor- 
ers in  other  institutions,  are  directing  our  efforts  to  secure  the  highest 
practicable  results. 

It  is,  as  yet,  easier  to  prescribe  a  thorough  curriculum  of  study 
than  to  interest  any  large  number  of  young  ladies  to  devote  the  time 
and  labor  required  to  master  it ;  easier  than  to  induce  parents  to 
^rge  it  upon  their  daughters  as  upon  their  sons. 
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With  the  design  of  advancing  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  our  ideal 
standard,  we  have  a  four  years'  course  of  study  corresponding  essen- 
tially to  the  undergraduate  course  in  our  colleges  for  the  other  sex; 
allowing,  in  certain  circumstances,  modern  languages  as  a  substitute 
for  the  higher  classics,  and  an  advanced  pursuit  of  mathematics  and 
the  sciences  as  a  substitute  for  the  Greek.  A  fifth  year  of  study 
accomplishes  the  whole,  secures  a  completed  course  and  the  highest 
honors  of  the  University.  We  have  also  a  "  Literary  Course "  of 
three  years,  in  which  is  embraced  a  full  quota  of  literary  studies,  in 
addition  to  a  shorter  course  of  the  languages  and  niathematics.  The 
object  of  adopting  this  coui*se  is  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the 
mass  of  young  ladies,  who,  destined  to  fill  important  places  in 
society,  and  requiring  to  be  trained  with  peculiar  care,  have  yet  not 
the  taste  or  adaptation  or  time  for  the  higher  classics  and  mathematics. 
Thus,  we  aim  also  to  rescue  a  large  number  from  a  mere  miscel- 
laneous and  often  unsuccessful  method  of  study,  and  to  secure  a 
tendency  to  more  thoroughness,  which,  we  are  happy  to  find,  is  the 
practical  result.  The  diplomas  awarded  correspond  to  the  amount  of 
study  achieved. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  ARTS. 

Believing  in  the  great  possibilities  of  women  as  artists,  and  in  the 
desirableness  of  art  as  a  means  of  culture,  the  institution  aims  to 
realize  for  its  pupils  the  advantages  of  schools  devoted  exclusively  to 
Art  studies. 

The  School  of  Drawing,  Painting  and  Design,  originating  in  the 
genius  and  labors  of  an  able  and  successful  artist,  the  late  Colonel 
Phineas  Staunton,  we  believe  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  very 
first  of  its  kind  in  our  country.  To  secure  the  best  possible  results 
to  our  students,  a  beautiful  fire-proof  Conservatory  of  Art  has  been 
erected,  with  a  gallery  constructed  on  the  most  approved  plan  for 
artistic  efiect  in  the  exhibition  of  pictures.  On  its  walls  are  sus- 
pended the  original  historical  and  religious  compositions  of  Colonel 
Staunton,  "  The  Ascension,"  "  The  walk  to  Emmaus,"  "  The  Mira- 
cle at  Gadara,"  "  Henry  Clay  and  his  Cotemporaries  in  the  United 
States  Senate,"  the  most  prominent  of  his  works,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  his  minor  compositions,  portraits  and  landscapes ; 
also,  "  Charlemagne,"  a  historical  painting  by  Clara  Oenicke;  "  Job 
and  his  Friends,"  by  Ludwig  Tiersch,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  St.  Peteraburgh ;  "  Hunting  Scene,"  a  landscape,   by 
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Carl  Junglieiin  of  Dnsscldorf,  and  others  of  considerable  valne. 
The  pictures  in  this  gallery  are  not  designed  to  serve  as  models  for 
copjing,  so  much  as  for  study  and  for  the  culture  they  cannot  fail  to 
efiect  in  those  who  possess  natural  taste  for  art  and  susceptibility  to 
its  power. 

The  studios  arranged  for  practice  contain  large  collections  of  draw- 
ings and  casts  from  the  antique  and  modern,  for  the  study  of  figures 
with  reference  to  anatomical  accuracy.  For  pre-Baphaelite  studies, 
selections  of  plants  and  flowers  are  made  from  an  extensive  garden 
and  green-house,  and  of  birds  and  animals  from  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  school  to  teach  art  to  its  stu- 
dents, and  not  merely  to  supply  them  with  pictures.  They  are, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  the  manual  culture  is  sufficient,  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  Nature,  as  the  great  teacher,  and  set  to  the  study  of 
her  works  as  the  standard  models  for  imitation ;  passing,  in  the 
School  of  Drawing  and  Crayoning,  from  the  simple  to  the  difficult, 
anii  thence  onward  to  the  School  of  Painting  and  Design.  In  this 
way  the  mere  copying  of  pictures  becomes  a  matter  of  slight  import- 
ance, easily  accomplished  when  better  work  is  not  at  hand.  But  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  objects,  with  the  study  of  effects  in 
harmony  and  contrast  of  colors,  light  and  shade,  and  effective 
grouping,  give  a  far  higher  culture — the  true  aim  and  object  of  Art. 

SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC. 

This  department  has  been  thoroughly  reorganized,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  professors  of  the  highest  character.  While,  in  general,  the 
conservatory  plan  is  adopted,  it  is  believed  that  pupils  cannot  become 
accomplished  musicians  if  taught  technics  merely  in  classes.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  acquire  a  tine  execution  and  a  polished  style, 
each  student  is  subjected  to  careful  and  thorough  personal  training. 

As  a  further  means  of  securing  confidence  and  success,  a  weekly 
review  is  maintained,  at  which  pupils  are  called  upon  to  play  in 
presence  of  the  class.  A  mutual  and  kindly  criticism,  tending  to  the 
correction  oi  faults  and  peculiarities,  and  inducing  a  habit  of  careful 
and  discriminating  observation,  all  important  to  the  prospective 
teacher  or  performer  of  music,  is  encouraged  and  enjoyed. 

In  addition  to  private  lessons  and  weekly  reviews,  the  pupils  are 
also  classed  and  instructed  in  the  theory  and  principles  of  music  as 
a  science,  from  the  simple  vibration  of  a  string  to  those  higher  laws 
which  govern  musical  composition.     Blackboard  exercises,  in  the 
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varieties  of  time,  accent,  scales,  omament,  modulation  and  transposi- 
tions, are  given  to  these  classes,  qualifying  them  to  analyze  and  more 
perfectly  appreciate  and  render  the  best  music. 

In  the  study  of  voice,  similar  methods  are  pursued,  with  careful 
adaptation  to  each  student.  In  this  department,  we  have  secured  the 
services  of  Professor  Henri  Appy,  director  ot  the  Rochester  Academy 
of  Music.  Twenty  years'  experience  in  training  that  most  wonderful 
of  all  musical  instruments,  the  human  voice,  enables  him  to  bring 
from  it,  as  from  his  violin,  that  most  desirable  quality,  purity  of  tone. 

A  musical  library  is  supplied  for  the  use  of  students,  and  especially 
for  those  who  are  candidates  for  graduation.  A  large  hall,  constructed 
upon  acoustic  principles,  and  furnished  with  superior  instruments,  is 
in  daily  use  for  vocal  and  instrumental  practice,  as  well  as  for  occa- 
sional musical  entertainments. 

The  instrumental  course  of  study  consists  of  selections  from  the 
following  text-books  and  studies : 

Plaidy's  Technical  Studies ;  Czerny's  Op.,  139 ;  Czerny's  School  of 
Velocity,  four  books;  Ozerny's  Op.,  337,  740,  six  books;  Duovnoy's 
Fifteen  Studies  in  Mechanism ;  Heller,  16,  46,  46 ;  Krause,  Op.,  2,  4 ; 
Clement's  Preludes  and  Exercises;  Clement's  Gradusad  Parnassum; 
J.  S.  Bach,  Preludes  and  Figures ;  J.  S.  Bach,  Inventions ;  Moscheles, 
Op.,  70,  73,  95;  Hawsett,  Op.,  2,  5;  Chopin,  Op.,  10,  25;  Cramer's 
Studies,  two  books;  Thalberg's  Art  die  Chant ;  Thalberg's  Studies, 
Op.,  26.  Thorough  Basa^  A.  N.  Johnstone.  Ha/rmony^  E.  F. 
Eichter,  A.  N.  Johnstone,  Weber's  Theory  of  Musical  Composition. 
Organ^  Zundel's  Organ  School,  Schneider's  Organ  School.  Vocal 
MuaiCy  Concone's  Exercises,  Exercises  by  the  Professor. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  University  aims  to  qualify  young  ladies  thoroughly  for  book- 
keeping, and  for  the  independent  transaction  of  any  kind  of  business 
to  which  they  may  be  called. 

The  following  are  the  studies  pursued  by  the  several  classes : 

Novicm  Class. 

First  Term.  Virgil,  with  grammar  and  exercises;  or,  instead, 
French  and  German  begun ;  Physiology ;  Algebra ;  Ancient  History, 
with  illustrative  readings  from  Ancient  Literature,  and  notes. 

Second  Term.  The  same  four  studies  continued.  Modern  History 
taking  the  place  of  Ancient ;  lectures,  written  and  practical  exercises 
and  scanning  being  added. 
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FirH  Term.  Cicero's  Orations  against  Catiline ;  or,  instead, 
French  and  German,  with  dictations  and  recitations ;  Davies' 
Legendre,  plane,  solid  and  spherical ;  Rhetoric ;  Natural  Philosophy. 

Second  Term,  Cicero's  pro  Archia  and  selections;  or,  instead, 
French  and  German  Literature;  Trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical; 
Botany,  with  illustrations  and  exercises ;  Chemistry. 

Amplian  Class. 

First  Term.  Livy  and  Greek  begun ;  or,  in  the  Scientific  course, 
Conic  Sections  and  Silliman's  Physics ;  Evidences  of  Christianity ; 
Philosophy  of  History,  in  lectures. 

Second  Term.  Horace,  Odes,  Satires  and  Ars  Poetica,  with  scan- 
ning in  various  meters;  Greek  Testament;  or,  in  the  Scientific 
coarse,  Silliman's  Physics ;  Geology  ;  Book-keeping. 

PaJ/nuiri€m  Class. 

First  Term.  Hickok's  Mental  Science,  with  lectures  ;  Shaw's  and 
Oilman's  English  Literature,  with  illustrative  readings  from  standard 
anthors ;  Political  Economy ;  Whately's  Logic. 

Second  Term.  Greek,  Xenophon  and  Homer ;  or,  in  the  Scientific 
coarse,  Olmsted's  Astronomy ;  Samson's  Art  Criticism,  with  refer- 
ences to  Rankin,  Bascom  and  others ;  Moral  Science ;  Butler's 
Analogy. 

Lectures  on  the  Legal  Rights  of  Women,  and  on  the  Science  of 
Government,  are  given  by  Dr.  Parsons  during  the  year. 

8.    EXBBOISES. 

All  the  pupils  are  assigned  to  classes,  which  meet  weekly  for  exer- 
cises in  English  composition.  Written  exercises  of  some  description 
are  required  of  each  pupil  every  week,  and,  in  addition,  an  original 
eesay  every  third  week.  These  are  corrected,  read  and  criticised, 
either  in  classes  or  before  the  assembled  school  and  Faculty.  Writing 
is  also  exacted,  more  or  less,  in  connection  with  various  studies. 

Wfednesday  of  each  week  is  given  to  these  and  other  exercises, 
designed  to  supplement  the  daily  lessons,  and  to  make  the  course  of 
instruction  complete.  The  morning  is  given  to  reviews  in  all  the 
elementary  studies,  generally  continued  to  the  Senior  year.  The 
more  advanced  pupils  are  occupied,  the  first  term,  in  readings  in 
Ancient  Literature  and  the  English  Classics,  especially  Shakespeare, 
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with  criticisms  and  discussions,  and  written  analyses,  and  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Legal  Rights  of  Women.  The  second  term,  these 
are  succeeded  by  Domestic  Economy,  Normal  Training,  English 
Classics  continued,  and  lectures  on  the  Science  and  Forms  of  Govern- 
ment.    Special  attention  is  given  to  Vocal  Music  on  tiiat  day. 

At  the  opening  of  each  daily  session,  half  an  hour  is  appropriated 
to  devotional  exercises,  to  biblical  and  such  other  moral  and  practical 
instruction  as  is  adapted  to  the  known  necessities  of  the  pupils.  All 
the  members  of  the  school  family  are  embraced  in  Bible  classes 
held  each  Sabbath  aftei*noon.  A  religious  service  is  held  in  the 
evening  for  those  of  the  family  who  do  not  attend  church.  The 
pupils,  with  few  exceptions,  are  thoroughly  drilled  in  gymnastic 
exercises  at  least  four  hours  each  week. 

9.  Exhibitions  and  Peize  Contests, 

The  two  Societies  give  each  a  public  literary  entertainment  during 
the  school  year,  and  on  the  evening  before  Commencement  a  united 
one,  consisting  of  Essays,  Discussions,  Colloquies,  Recitations,  etc. 
An  annual  address  before  the  two  Societies,  by  a  gentleman  of  liter- 
ary reputation,  is  a  part  of  the  programme  of  Commencement  week. 

10.  Examinations. 

On  the  completion  of  the  studies  of  each  term,  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  classes  is  had  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  the  Faculty, 
and  such  parents  and  other  visitors  as  choose  to  be  present.  A  satis- 
factory examination  is  made  the  condition  of  the  advancement  of  the 
pupil  in  her  course  toward  graduation. 

11.   MODBB  OF  InSTBUOTION. 

Lessons  are  given  fi'om  the  text-books,  and  each  student  is  required 
to  master  the  teachings  of  the  author.  It  is  the  further  aim  of  the 
teachers,  by  conversation,  illustration,  lectures  and  experiments,  to 
make  the  pupils  independent  of  the  text-books,  and  to  lead  them  to 
apprehend  the  truth  of  what  they  learn  by  the  insight  of  their  own 
minds.  Where  the  subject  makes  it  important,  notes  and  abstracts 
are  required  of  the  learner. 

12.    DiSOIPLINE. 

The  kind  and  affectionate  personal  influence  of  the  section  teachers 
and  matron,  with  the  co-operative  authority  of  the  Faculty,  has  been 
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generally  foand  sufficient  to  secure  the  good  order  of  the  school. 
We  aim  to  develop  the  controlling  power  of  reason  and  conscience 
in  a  manner  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  more  stringent  measures  in 
the  administration  of  school  government.  The  expulsion  of  a  pupil 
has  rarely  been  found  necessary. 

13.  GRATurrous  Aid. 

The  institution  has  no  funds  from  which  such  aid  can  be  granted. 
Worthy  young  ladies,  of  moderate  means,  yearning  for  educational 
advantages,  are,  however,  sometimes  aided  by  a  larger  or  smaller 
deduction  from  their  term  bills.  Over  a  thousand  dollara  were  so 
deducted  during  the  year  here  reported. 

14.  Statutes  and  By-laws. 

A  few  simple  and  obviously  just  rules,  demanded  by  the  common 
good,  have  answered  all  the  purposes  of  more  formal  statutes. 

15.  Debobiftion  and  Value  of  College  Buildings. 

The  institution  has  one  large  University  building,  the  lower  story 
of  which  furnishes  the  necessary  school  and  recitation  rooms,  and 
the  upper  story  affords  a  large  audience  room,  and  for  gymnastics  and 
music  classes,  and  for  CommeucemeTit  exercises.  Then,  there  are 
four  connected  buildings,  reaching  each  way  from  a  large  three-story 
structure,  arranged  for  educational  work.  In  these  buildings  we 
have  suitable  rooms  for  about  one  hundred  young  ladies :  parlors, 
dining  room,  laundry;  two  large  society  rooms,  with  their  libraries 
and  appropriate  furniture ;  music  rooms,  cabinet  hall,  studios  and 
art  gallery.  These  buildings  are  connected  with  the  beautiful  cottaige 
occupied  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  her  family,  by  a  large  conserva- 
tory of  plants,  and  a  covered  arbor  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  used 
by  the  pupils  for  exercise  in  stormy  weather.  Becently,  Mrs.  Staun- 
ton has  erected  a  beautiful  stone,  fire-proof  edifice,  as  a  memorial  to 
her  husband,  for  the  use  of  the  University,  and  which  is  known  as 
the  "  Staunton  Conservatory  of  Art  and  Science."  The  Conservatory 
is  a  substantial  and  ornamental  structure,  forty  feet  by  fifty,  two 
stories  high,  with  a  three-stoiy  tower  in  front.  The  lower  room  is 
appropriated  to  the  various  casts,  cabinets  and  curiosities  illustrative 
of  the  natural  sciences.  The  specimens  are  deposited  in  glass  cases, 
and  8o  arranged  as  to  make  their  inspection  and  study  most  conve- 
nieut.     The  upper  story,  lighted  from  the  roof,  is  constructed  into  an 
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ample  gallery  for  the  proper  e:thibition  of  our  numerous  and  valuable 
oil  paintings. 

Two  acres  of  ground  have  recently  been  purchased  for  the  Uni- 
versity, on  which  there  is  a  dwelling-house  suitable   for  residence. 
This  ground  lies  next  east  of  the  University  building  and  is  valued 
at  four  thousand  dollars. 
The  present  value  to  the  University  of  the  buildings 

heretofore  reported,  together  with  the  purchase  above 

referred  to,  we  estimate  at $4:5jOOO  00 

The  present  value  of  the  grounds  at 10  >  000  00 

The  present  value  of  the  Cottage  property  occupied  by 

the  Vice-Chancellor  and  family,  at , 10,000  00 

The  Conservatory  of  Art  and  Science 15  > 000  00 

$80,000  00 

16.  Other  Peoperty  in  Use  f«r  School  Purposes. 

Libraries  of  the  University  and  of  the 
societies '. $3,500  00 

Furniture  and  fixtures  in  school  rooms 
and  boarding-house 12,000  00 

Musical  instruments  in  use 6,000  00 

Chemical   and    philosophical   apparatus, 

costing  originally 1 ,  500  00 

Cabinet  of  minerals 1 ,  500  00 

South  American  collection  of  birds,  rep- 
tiles, Indian  curiosities,  and  other 
valuable  specimens,  gathered  on  the 
equatorial  line,  by  the  expedition  led 
by  the  late  Col.  Staunton  and  by  Pro- 
fessor Orton,  of  Vassar  College 4,000  00 

Oil  paintings  and  models  used  in  the  Art 

Department 15,000  00 

43,500  00 

$123,500  00 

17.  Revenues. 
Receipts  from  tuition $5 ,924  10 

Receipts  from  board  bills 14,473  52 

$20,397  62 
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XV.  ST.  STEPHEN'S  COLLEGE,  ANANDALE,  DUTCHESS 

COUNTY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  Umver»ity  of  the  Stoite  of  New  York  : 

The  Trnstees  of  St.  Stephen's  College,  Anandale,  in  compliance 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  last  collegiate  year  ending  July  11,  1872, 
being  the  day  of  the  Annual  Commencement,  containing  a  true  and 
just  statement  of  facts  showing  the  progress  and  condition  of  said 
College  during  and  at  the  close  of  said  year  in  respect  to  the  several 
subject-matters  following,  viz. : 

1.    NUMBEB   AND   DESCRIPTION   OF   PbOFESSOBSHIPS. 

The  professorships  have  been  defined  by  the  trustees  only  as  they 
have  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  professors. 

2.  Trustees,  Faculty  and  other  College  Offioebs. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  D.  C,  L.,  Oxon,  ex 
officio  Visitor. 

The  Hon.  John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  LL.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

James  F.  De  Peyster,  Esq.,  ex  officio. 

The  Rev.  John  Ireland  Tucker,  D.  D. 

Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Bard. 

John  Bard,  Esq. 

John  L.  Aspinwall,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

Henry  W.  Sargent,  Esq. 

William  A.  Davies,  Esq. 

Thomas  W.  Og-den,  Esq. 

Cyrus  Curtiss,  Esq. 

John  W.  Mitchell,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  Fairbairn,  D.  D.,  ex  officio  Secretary. 

Stephen  P.  Nash,  Esq.,  ex  offi>cio. 

The  Rev.  William  F.  Morgan,  D.  D. 

Joseph  Harrod,  Esq. 

John  Campbell,  Esq. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  A.  N.  Littlejohn,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Greorge  F.  Seymour,  D.  D.,  ex  officio. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Cresswell  Doane,  D.  D. 
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"The  Eev.  J'rancis  Vinton,  D.  D.,  D.  0.  L. 
The  Rev.  Henry  0.  Potter,  D.  D. 
The  Eev.  Charles  H.  Hall,  D.  D. 
The  Rev.  William  A.  McVickar,  D.  D. 

There  were  present  at  the  annual  meeting  Bishop  Potter,  Bishop 
Doane,  the  Hon.  J.  V.  L.  Pruyn,  the  Rev.  Drs.  Seymour  and  Fair- 
bairn,  and  Messrs.  Aspinwall,  Davies,  Nash  and  Harrod. 

The  Faculty.. 

The  Rev.  Robert  B.  Fairbairn,  D.  D.,  Warden  and  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy. 

The  Rev.  George  B.  Hopson,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  the  Latin 
Language' and  Literature. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Oliver,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language 
and  Literature,  and  of  the  Hebrew  Language. 

The  Rev.  William  W.  Olssen,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  Rev.  R.  B.  Fairbairn,  D.  D.,  Acting  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Mental  Philosophy. 

The  Rev.  Charles  A.  Foster,  M.  A.,  Acting  Professor  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature,  and  of  History. 

James  Stryker,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Greek. 

William  H.  Tomlins,  Librarian. 

There  are  two  janitors,  a  matron  and  nine  servants. 

3.  Number  of  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students  during  the  year  was  seventy-six. 
There  were  seventy-two  at  the  beginning  of  the  Academic  year; 
four  withdrew  and  four  others  took  their  place,  making  the  number 
present  throughout  the  year  seventy-two. 

4.  Classification  of  Students. 
Seniors    5 

Juniors 14 

Sophomores 11 

Freshmen 12 

Partial  course 6 

Introductory  class 24 

Total 72 
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6.  Commencement.  ^ 

The  Commencement  was  held  on  the  11th  of  July.  Five  received 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  and  seven  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  in  course  ^  no 
other  degrees  were  given. 

6.  College  Terms  or  Sessions. 

The  College  year  is  divided  into  three  terras  ;  the  first  beginning 
October  1,  and  ending  December  22;  the  second  beginning  January 
3,  and  ending  April  13;  the  third  beginning  April  20,  and  ending 
July  11. 

7.  Course  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study  is  the  same  as  reported  in  1869 ;  it  has  been 
pursued  as  follows : 

The  Freshman  class  have  read  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Quin- 
tus  Curtius,  Cornelius  Nepos  with  Arnold's  Exercises,  and  the  twenty- 
first  book  of  Livy ;  they  have  read  in  Greek,  forty  chapters  of  Herod- 
otus, four  books  of  Odyssey,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  Greek. 
They  liave  studied  Loomis'  Algebra  from  quadratic  equations  to  the 
end  of  the  treatise,  and  Loomis'  Geometry  from  the  fifth  book  to  the 
end;  they  have  read  Quackenbos'  Rhetoric;  they  had  also  an 
exercise  each  week  in  Latin,  and  in  Greek  Composition,  and  in  the 
History  of  Rome.  They  also  had  an  exercise  each  Saturday  morn- 
ing in  composition,  in  reading  and  in  declamation. 

The  Sophomore  class  read  nearly  the  whole  of  Horace,  and  one 
and  a  half  books  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  with  an  exercise  each 
week  in  Latin  Composition  and  Roman  History.  In  Greek,  they  read 
the  first  book  of  Xenophon's  Momorabilia,  forty-feight  chapters  of  the 
third  bdok  of  Thucydides  and  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  and  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  the  Acts,  with  an  exercise  each  week  in 
Greek  Prose  Composition  and  in  the  History  of  Greek.  In  Mathe- 
matics, Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Mensuration,  Surveying 
and  Navigatiion,  and  Loomis'  Analytical  Geometry.  With  the  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  they  have  read  Harrison  on  English  Language. 
They  have  had  an  exercise  on  every  Saturday  morning  in  reading,  in 
composition,  and  in  declamation. 

The  Junior  class  have  read  Jevon's  Logic,  and  Campbell's  Philo- 
sophy of  Rhetoric ;  they  have  also  read  the  History  of  England  to 
the  Reformation.  In  Latin,  they  have  read  the  whole  of  Juvenal  and 
Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  and  an  exercise  each  week  in  Latin  Com- 
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position.  In  Greek,  they  have  read  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  thirty- 
four  chapters  of  Plato's  GorgiaS)  and  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians, 
Ephesians  and  Ist  Corinthians,  with  an  exercise  each  week  in  Greek 
Composition.  Tliey  have  studied  Snell's  Olmsted's  Natural  Philoso- 
phy— the  whole,  Loomis'  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  and  Brocklesby's 
Meteorology.  They  have  had  an  exercise  each  week  in  reading,  in 
composition,  and  in  declamation ;  tlie  declamations  being  written  by 
themselves. 

The  Senior  Class  have  read  in  Mental  Philosophy  nearly  the 
whole  of  Porter's  Treatise,  and  in  Moral  Philosophy  Whewell's 
Elements  of  Morality,  and  the  Ethical  Discourses  of  Bishop  Butlen 
A  nnmber  of  lectures  have  also  been  delivered  to  the  class  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  these  two  branches  of  Philosophy.  They  have 
studied  Yeuraans'  System  of  Chemistry.  They  have  also  read  Land- 
marks of  Ancient  History  and  a  System  of  Biblical  Geography.  In 
Latin,  they  have  read  the  whole  of  Cicero  de  Officiis.  In  Greek, 
they  have  read  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  with  Winer's  Grammar, 
paying  particnlar  attention  to  Hellenistic  Greek.  In  Hebrew,  they 
have  read  two  chapters  of  Genesis,  with  recitations  in  Fregelle's 
Heads  of  Hebrew  Grammar.  They  have  attended  a  course  of  lec- 
tures by  the  Professor  of  Mathematia>?  on  Geology,  including  so 
much  of  the  classification  and  Comparative  Physiology  of  Plants  and 
Animals  as  is  necessary  to  explain  the  progression  in  the  types  of 
animal  and  vegetable  creations  exhibited  in  fossil  remains.  They 
have  also  read  Karnes'  Elements  of  Criticism.  They  have  also 
attended  each  Satnrday  morning  an  exercise  in  reading,  in  composi- 
tion and  in  declamation ;  the  declamations  being  original. 

The  Preparatory  Classes  have  studied  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors 
and  Mathematics  which  have  been  prescribed  by  the  Convoeation  as 
preparatory  to  the  Freshman  class. 

8.  Exercises. 
The  exercises  have  been  named  in  the  above  article. 

/  9.  Exhibitions  and  Prizes. 

There  are  prizes  given  the  first  scholar  in  Latin,  in  Greek,  in 
Mathematics,  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  in  Logic,  in 
Metaphysics,  in  Ethics,  in  Hebrew,  in  Hellenistic  Greek  and  in  Elo- 
cution. The  names  of  tiie  prize  men  are  published,  year  after  year, 
in  the  catalogue.  The  first  man  of  the  graduating  class  is  marked 
jprimus^  provided  the  marks  for  his  whole  college  course  are  above 
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ninety-five,  and  the  second  secundtcs^   provided  his  marks  for  the 
whole  course  are  above  ninety. 

10.  Examinations. 

Piibh'c  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  and  second  terms,  they  are  conducted  mostly  in 
writing.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  term,  before  the  Commencemont, 
they  are  oral.  Only  those  marked  seventy-five,  on  a  scale  of  100, 
are  declared  to  have  sustained  them. 

11.  Mode  of  Instbuotion. 

Instruction  is  given  by  meanp  of  daily  recitations  from  text-books, 
and  by  lectures  by  the  Professor  in  the  class  room. 

12.    DlSOIPLINB. 

The  discipline  is  administered  by  the  Warden,  assisted  by  the 
Professors,  and  is  intended  to  be  mild  and  parental. 

13.  Gbatuitous  Aid. 

There  are  no  charges  made  in  this  College  for  tuition  and  room 
rent.  Each  student  pays  $225,  which  is  the  cost  of  board,  washing, 
fuel  and  lights. 

14.  Statutes  and  By-laws. 

The  Trustees  have  adopted  no  statutes  or  by-laws,  but  have  left  to 
the  Faculty  of  the  College  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  and  rules 
of  discipline  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

15.  Description  and  Value  of  Buildings,  etc. 

Twenty-three  acres  of  land,  valued  at $11  >  420 

College  Chapel  and  furniture 34>000 

School-house 5>000 

Janitor's  house .' 1  >000 

College  building — south  wing 16jOO0 

Furniture  in  College  building. . , 6j500 

New  College .,. .  4,200 

Volumes  in  Library,  valued  at 3,000 

Apparatus 400 

Ludlow  and  Willink  Hall 53,000 

Ice-house 800 

$135,320 
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16.  Debts. 
The  only  debt  of  the  College  is  a  mortgage  on  the  estate  of  $1,000. 

17.  Rbvknue. 

This  College  has  no  endowment,  but  relies  at  present  on  annual 
contributions. 

From  two  Trustees $2j000 

From  Society  for  Promotion  of  Religion  and  Learning. . . .       3>500 
From  other  sources 2)  600 

$8>000 

18.   InOOME   and   ExPENDirUBES. 

From  annual  contributions $8j000 

From  annual  payment  of  students 15j300 

$23,300 

Salaries  of  Professors $7j500 

Maintenance  of  College 15j300 

$22,800 

19.  Close  op  Repobt. 

This  report  is  made  by  members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
authorized  to  do  so  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  adopted 
at  an  annual  meeting. 

R.  B.  FAIRBAIRN, 

Secreta/ry  of  the  Board, 

JNO.  L.  ASPINWALL. 

AuANDALB,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2, 1872. 
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XVI.   COLLEGE  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  XAVIER,  NEW  YORK 

CITY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  compliance 
with  a  requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the  follow- 
ing report  for  the  last  collegiate  year  ending  on  the  24th  day  of  June, 
1872,  being  d  just  and  true  statement  of  facts  showing  the  progress 
and  condition  of  said  College,  during  and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in 
respect  to  the  several  -subject-matters  following,  viz. : 

1.  Number  and  Descbiption  of   Peofessobships. 

The  professorships  in  said  College  during  said  year,  as  established 
by  the  Trustees,  were  the  following: 

1.  Ethics,  Astronomy  and  Chemistry. 

2.  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Psychology  and  Natural  Theology. 

3.  Physics  and  Mathematics. 

4.  Chemistry  and  Natural  History. 

5.  Rhetoric  and  General  Literature. 

6.  Belles-Lettres. 

7.  Cla£sics. 

8.  History  and  English  Composition. 

9.  Elocution. 

10.  Geometry  and  Algebra. 

2.  Trustees,  Facultt  and  other  College  Officers. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  with  their 
respective  places  of  residence : 

Very  Rev.  John  Bapst,  President  of  the  Board,  49  West  Fifteenth 
street. 

Rev.  Michael  Driscol,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Charles  H.  De  Luynes,  49  West  Fifteenth  street. 

Rev.  Henry  Duranquet,  Secretary,  49  West  Fifteenth  street. 

Rev.  Maurice  Ronayne,  49  West  Fifteenth  street. 

Rev.  Henry  Hudon,  Treasurer,  49  West  Fifteenth  street. 

Rev.  Louis  Jouin,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Paul  Mignard,  49  West  Fifteenth  street. 

Rev.  James  Perron,  49  West  Fifteenth  street. 
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Rev.  Joseph  Shea,  Fordham,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  Theodore  Thiry,  49  West  Fifteenth  street. 

Rev.  Joseph  Dnrtha;ller,  Torkville. 

Rev.  David  Merrick,  49  West  Fifteenth  street. 

Rev.  Patrick  F.  Dealy,  49  West  Fifteenth  street. 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  on  the  7th  day  of 
November,  at  which  the  following  Trnstees  were  present,  viz. : 
Rev.  Henry  Hudon,  Chairman. 
Rev.  Charles  H.  De  Luynes. 
Rev.  Henry  Duranqnet,  Secretary. 
Rev.  Paul  Mignard. 
Rev.  Theodore  Thiry. 
Rev.  Joseph  Dnrthaller. 
Rev.  David  Merrick,  Treasurer. 
Rev.  Patrick  F.  Dealy. 

Three  other  meetings  were  held  during  the  year  on  the  following 
days :  On  the  15th  day  of  February,  1872 ;  on  the  15th  day  of 
March,  1872 ;  on  the  29th  day  of  June,  1872. 

The  Faculty  of  said  College,  including  all  persons  charged  with  the 
duty  of  giving  instruction  therein  during  said  year,  consisted  of  a 
President,  Vice-President,  and  seven  Professors  for  the  Undergradu- 
ate course,  and  eighteen  for  the  Grammar,  Commercial  and  Prepara- 
tory courses;  in  all,  twenty -five  professors  or  tutors. 

The  other  o£Scers  of  said  College,  charged  with  duties  therein, 
other  than  those  of  public  instruction  during  said  year,  were  a  Pre- 
fect of  Discipline,  a  Treasurer,  a  Chaplain  and  a  Librarian. 

The  names  of  the  several  persons  holding  offices  or  places  in  said 
College  during  said  year,  with  the  offices  or  places  held  by  them 
respectively,  and  the  salaries  or  annual  compensation  allotted  to 
them  for  official  services,  were  as  follows  : 
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Munca  of  PenoDi.  ProfeiHnUp  or  otliar  Offloe  beld. 

Bar.  B.  Hadon  .. 
Ber.  F.  Outto  .. 


B«T.  C  De  Laruet Llbnriiui. 

*•-  ""  " — ' —  .--■-. —  "-aieeioi  amaies  »iio 

sdU'  Lllin>i7. 

LoirliL  HnCADhTilCB.  1 
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Hr.  W.  PtiHow  ...'.......'..  AHiiUnt  Prafscl oT  Stndlea 

of  ths  SmdeDU'  Lllin>i7. 


.    Proferaor  of  Chemiatry.  g 

'     DTof  HUlonADdBrldencea  of  Bellgtaa;  Pntl-  ^ 

at  or  the  Debating  Society.  3 


Bar.  P.  DhJt DInctot  of  Itae  Alumai  BodtUt;,  3  ^ 

Ur.P.CMBldf ...- ProfeMOiorBhetoricandBlDcotlon.  Si 

Hr.  J.  Cuej Profbcaor  of  Bellee-Leltre*,  QsometiT  and  Frmch.  „  *> 

Ur.  F.  Smith ProftaewirofClusIci,  Algebn  indFrench.  S» 

It«T.  J.  ConnlnKbun Profeuorof  iDtradactorr  CIh.  „3 

Hi.  J.  Jerge PrafMiorof  FInt  Grumnar  CUm,  Algebnud  Gflrman  |^ 

Hr.  J.  Prendetgut Ptofeeaor  of  SecoDd  Qnmmac  Clus.  i^ 

Mr.  E.  McT»mni«iir PmfeiBor  of  Third  OrMnimr  Ctaw.  S 

Hi,  P.  Reuuid PretMt  of  the  Commereiil  4nd  PrapuatoijCoanai.  I'S- 

Hr.  J.  Dowdla ProlMwr  of  FeniDUiiliip.  .,     ^  ,.  ,.  2Xt 


I.  J.  Reddio AHlattDt  Piefbct_af  Coiameidil  CiHine  ; 

Hr.  J.  O'NeUl,  LL,  B... 


Aritbniotlc  and  French, 


_..  A.  Rellljf _ _.  ..  .     _ 

HrC.O'NelU Profesioi  of  Second  Commercial  CUbb. 

Hr,  T,  UcDonoii^ ProfewororTblid  ComtnaccUl  Clua, 

Hr.  W.  Boddy Teacher  ofFInt  Piepaiatorr  Glaai. 


Hr.  W.  Boddy Teacher  ofFInt  Piepaiatorr  Glaai.  '*X 

Hr.  T,  Wentworth Taicber  of  Secood  munttorr  Clua.  5  ^'T 
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Prof.  T.  Cberalma Profoeior  of  French 

Prof,  P.  Oekei Proltaaar  of  OemuiD. 

Prof,  A.  Barrer* Proteaaor  of  DrBwIna  aod  Fenmanatatp. 

Prof,  F.  Simon Prottaaor  of  Vocal  Hiule,  i      i.asif 

3.    NUHBBB   07   BtDDBNTS. 

The  whole  namber  of  stadents,  nDdet^radnatea,  in  eaid  College 
during  Baid  year,  was 90 

Left  College  daring  said  year 11 

Remaining  at  close  of  said  year 79 

tes  at  the  Annual  Commencement,  held  on 

r3,  was  twenty-three. 

in  said  Colle^  during  eaid  year,  who 

a,  was 357 

140 

1 95 


357 


pear 83 

i  year,  nndergnidnatee,  as  stated  abore,  274 
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The  average  age  of  the  graduates  was  about  twenty  ;  the  miDimum 
was  seventeen  and  the  maxiinuni  was  twenty-two. 

The  average  age  of  the  undergraduates  was  seventeen ;  the  mini- 
mum was  fourteen  and  the  maximum  was  twenty.  Most  of  the 
graduates  intended  to  pursue  a  professional  career. 

4.  Classification  of  Students. 

The  students  who  were  undergraduates  in  said  College  during  said 
year,  were  classified  as  follows,  viz. : 

First  class  or  Philosophy 10 

Second  class  or  Rhetoric 21 

Third  class  or  Belles-Lettres 27 

Fourth  class  or  Classics 32 

90 


This  division  corresponds  to  the  appellations  of  Seniors,  Juniors, 
Sophonjores  and  Freshmen,  adopted  elsewhere. 

The  students  who  wer^  not  undergraduates  in  said  College  during 
said  year,  were  classified  as  follows,  viz. : 

Introductory  class 27 

First  Grammar  class 21 

Second  Grammar  class , 26 

Third  Grammar  class,  1st  section 34 

Third  Grammar  class,  2d  section 32 

First  Commercial  class 27 

Second  Commercial  class 34 

Third  Commercial  class , 34 

First  Preparatory  class 42 

Second  Preparatory  class 36 

Third  Preparatory  class 27 

Fourth  Preparatory  class 17 

In  all,  as  above  stated ^ 357 

5.  Commencement  Exeboises. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  programme  of  the  last  Commence- 
ment : 
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A.  M.  R  G. 

TWENTT-BBCOND  AimtJAL  GOMMENCElfBITr,  JUNB  24,   1872,  AT  1\  P.  M. 

Order  of  Exercises, 
Overture. 

Discourse. — The  Law  of  Respect J.  F.  O'Connor. 

Chorus.— -"Ah !  Happy  Day" Donizetti. 

Discourse. — Social  Discord , F.  Wall. 

Quartette.— "  The  Fairy  Queen  " VerdL 

Discourse. — ^Education M.  Cremin,  A.  B. 

Chorus.— "  Hail  to  Thee,  Liberty  " Rossini. 

Award  of  Medals  and  Prizes. 
Quartette.—"  The  Student's  Farewell  " Boieldieu. 

Conferring  of  Degrees. 
Address  to  the  Graduates    Rev.  J.  J.  Monarty  (Class  of  1861). 

Finale. — Singing  by  the  Students,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  F.  Simon. 

The  Degrees  conferred  were  as  follows : 

The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on 
Michael  McSwiggan,  Class  of  1871. 
Michael  A.  Cremin,  Class  of  1871. 
John  McDermott,  Class  of  1871. 
Lawrence  J.  Boylen,  Class  of  1871. 
Thomas  M.  Mosher,  Class  of  1871. 
Robert  J.  McGinley,  Class  of  1871. 
Wm.  P.  Mnbry,  Class  of  1871. 
Jas.  F,  Kiely,  Class  of  1871. 
John  H.  Burns,  Class  of  1871. 
Patrick  J.  Martin,  Class  of  1871. 
Edmand  J.  Healy. 

Graduates  in  Course. 

Francis  H.  Wall,  New  York. 
John  F.  X.  O'Conor,  New  York. 
Patrick  J.  McCloskey,  New  York. 
Andrew  T.  Sullivan,  Brooklyn. 
Wm.  J.  Brown,  New  York. 
David  J.  Hickey,  New  York. 
Joseph  A.  Flanley,  New  York. 
Henry  W.  Nevin,  Brooklyn. 
John  H.  Sullivan,  Brooklyn. 
Eugene  J.  Donnelly,  Brooklyn. 
Aloysius  W.  Eeilly,  New  York. 
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Joseph  P.  Molphy,  Westmeath  coanty,  Ireland. 
In  all,  as  above  stated,  23. 

6.  College  Tebms. 

There  were  two  terms  or  sessions  for  stndies  in  said  College  during 
said  year,  the  first  term  beginning  on  the  4th  of  September,  1871, 
and  ending  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  the  second  term  beginning 
on  the  9th  of  February,  and  ending  on  the  24th  day  of  June,  1872, 
that  being  the  day  of  the  Annual  Commencement. 

There  were  two  vacations  during  said  year,  viz. :  the  Christmas 
and  Easter  vacations. 

The  Christmas  vacation  began  on  the  23d  day  of  December,  1871, 
and  ended  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1872,  and  the  Easter  vacation 
commenced  on  the  27th  of  March,  and  closed  on  the  3d  day' of  April, 
1872. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Calendar  for  the  next  collegiate 
year: 

1872. 

Sept.    2.  First  term,  twenty-fifth  year  begins. 

Nov.     1.  All  Saints'  Day.     Holiday. 

Nov.  28.  Thanksgiving  Day.     Holiday. 

Dec.      8.  Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.     Holiday. 

Dec.    23.  Christmas  vacation  begins. 

1873. 

Jan.      3.  Christmas  vacation  ends. 

Jan.    27.  Semi-annual  examination  begins. 

Feb.     3.  Second  term  begins. 

Feb.   22.  Washington's  Birth-day.     Holiday. 

Mar.  17.  St.  Patrick's  Day.     Holiday. 

April    9.  Easter  vacation  begias. 

April  15.  Easter  vacation  ends. 

Jane  15.  Annual  examinations  begin. 

June  23.  Twenty-third  Annual  Commencement. 

Sept.    3.  First  term,  twenty-sixth  year  begins. 

7.  Subjects  or  Coubse  of  Study. 

The  Undergraduate  course  of  study  in  each  class  of  said  College 
daring  said  year  was  as  follows : 
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Fourth  Gla8$  or  Clashes. 

1.  English :  Grammar  reviewed ;  Idioms ;  Versification  ;  Lessons 
in  Composition ;  Goldsmith's  Traveler  and  Deserted  Village  com- 
mitted to  jnemory. 

2.  Latin  :  Grammar  reviewed ;  Idioms ;  Prosody ;  reading  of 
Cicero's  Orations  against  Cataline  and  the  pro  Archia;  Virgil's 
Eclogues;  Selections  from  the  Goorgics  and  the  first  book  of  the 
jEneid. 

3.  Greek :  Syntax  and  Dialects ;  written  and  oral  exercises ; 
Xenophon's  Cyropedia,  and  first  book  of  the  Iliad. 

4.  French:  Telemachus,  select  extracts,  exercises  and  translations. 

5.  History :  Fredet's  Modern  History,  from  Part  I  to  IV. 

6.  Mathematics :  Davies'  University  Algebra. 

7.  Elementary  Astronomy. 

8.  Elocution  :  The  students  of  this  class  attend  the  weekly  course 
of  the  Undergraduates. 

9.  Christian  Doctrine :  Abb6  Gaum^'s  Manual  expounded. 

Third  Class  J  or  BeUes-LeUres. 

1.  Lectures  five  times  a  week  on  the  principles  of  Belles-Lettres, 
with  explanatory  remarks  and  appropriate  citations  from  ancient  and 
modern  authors ;  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism  ;  Blair's  Rhetoric. 

2.'  Latin  :  Beading  and  literary  study  of  Virgil's  ^neid  ;  Livy's 
Narrations ;  Cicero's  Verrine  Orations  and  Philippics ;  Horace's 
Select  Odes  and  Poetical  Art. 

3.  Greek:  Plutarch's  Lives;  Demosthenes' Olynthiacs  ;  Homer's 
Iliad  and  Plato's  Phaedo. 

4.  French :  Telemachns,  select  extracts ;  Art  Po^tique  de  Boileau. 

5.  History :  Fredet's  Modern  History,  from  Part  IV  to  Part  VII. 

6.  Mathematics :  Loomis'  Geometry. 

7.  Mineralogy,  Botany :  Text-books,  Dana,  Tenney. 

8.  Elocution  :  Once  every  week  for  an  hoar,  with  the  students  of 

Philosophy  and  Rhetoric. 

9.  Christian  Doctrine :  Abbe  Gaumfe's  Manual  expounded. 

Second  Class^  or  Rhetoric. 

1.  English:  Lectures  by  the  Professor  five  times  a  week.  The 
principles  of  Rhetoric  are  exemplified  from  ancient  and  modem 
authors,  and  applied  in  original  compositions.     The  students  commit 
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to  memory  extracts  from  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  Goodrich's 
Eloquence. 

2.  Latin :  Literary  study  of  Cicero's  Orations,  pro  Ligario,  pro 
Lege  Manilla,  pro  Milonc,  etc. ;  Satires  of  Horace,  Persius  and  Juve- 
nal ;  and  the  Agricola  and  Germania  of  Tacitus. 

3.  French:  Beading  and  literary  criticism  of  Cahour's  Chefs 
d'CEiivre  d'Eloquence.    Extracts  from  the  best  French  authors. 

4.  Greek :  Demosthenes'  de  Corona  and  Philippics ;  Sophocles' 
Tragedies,  (Edipus  Coloneus  and  Rex,  and  Hecuba  of  Euripides. 

5.  History :  Fredet's  Modern  History,  from  Part  VII  down  to  the 
])rescnt  time,  witli  all  the  necessary  developments  on  the  part  of  the 
Professor. 

6.  Mathematics:  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Analyti- 
cal Geometry ;  text-book,  Loomis. 

7.  Geology  and  Zoology. 

8.  Elocution :  One  hour  weekly  with  all  the  other  undergradu- 
ates. 

9.  Evidences  of  Eeligion  :  Abb6  Gaumfe's  Manual  expounded. 

First  VlasSy  or  Philosophy. 

1 .  A  full  course  of  Mental  Philosophy,  Logic,  General  Metaphysics, 
Cosmology,  Psychology  and  Natural  Theology.  Text-book :  Jouin. 
The  mode  of  instruction  is  by  lectures  of  an  hour  each,  delivered  in 
Latin  by  the  Professor.  The  students  are  required  to  prove  and 
defend  every  expounded  thesis  against  the  Professor  and  others 
appointed  to  propose  the  weightiest  objections. 

2.  Physics:  Lectures  of  an  hour  each,  by  the  Professor,  five  times 
a  week  ;  text-book,  Snell's  Olmsted. 

3.  Mathematics:  Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral;  text-book, 
Loomis. 

4.  Astronomy :  Lectures  by  the  Professor. 

5.  Chemistry  :  Lectures  illustrated  by  experiments.  Diagrams  to 
explain  the  technical  branches  are  in  readiness. 

6.  Mineralogy:  Geology  and  Botany ;  text-books,  Dana  and  Gray. 
7-  Elocution :  Once  every  week  all  the  undergraduates  assemble 

in  the  College  Hall,  and  during  one  hour  are  exercised  in  the  prac- 
tice of  declamation  and  criticised  by  the  Professor,  who,  in  his 
remarks,  explains  the  principles  of  Elocution. 

8.  Evidences  of  Keligion :  Lectures  once  every  week. 

[Assembly  No.  28.]  12 
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Post-Graduate  Course. 

The  Post-Graduate  course,  which  leads  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  occupies  one  year.  It  comprises  the  study  of  Ethics,  Natural 
Law,  and  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  Higher  Physics.  The  mode  of 
instruction  is  by  lectures,  once  a  day  for  one  hour.  The  students 
write^philosophical  essays  on  the  questions  expounded,  and  the  most 
successful  competitor  receives  a  gold  medal  at  the  Annual  Com- 
mencement. 

8.  ExEEasEs. 

A  daily  exercise  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Mathematics,  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  class  and  the  branches  taught  therein,  is 
required  of  each  student.  A  weekly  exercise  is  given  in  all  the 
classes  above  the  Preparatory  course,  the  subject-matter  being  marked 
out  by  the  Professor. 

Every  second  week,  a  competition  pn  the  subject-matter  of  the 
class  is  held,  throughout  all  the  classes.  The  result  of  these  com- 
petitions determines  the  progress  of  the  student,  and  decides  the 
annual  prize  for  proficiency. 

Once  every  month  an  account  is  given  before  the  Faculty  and  all 
the  students,  of  each  pupil's  behavior  and  application,  and  a  report 
thereof  is  sent  to  the  parents  or  guardians. 

To  insure  success,  private  study  at  home,  for  two  hours  and  a  half 
in  the  evening,  and  half  an  hour  in  the  morning,  is  strictly  required. 

Punctual  attendance  is  earnestly  recommended  ;  hence,  in  case  of 
absence,  a  note  is  required  from  the  parents  or  guardians,  who  are 
also  informed  of  the  non-attendance  of  their  children  or  wards. 

The  hours  of  class  are  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  a 
quarter  before  three  in  the  afternoon. 

The  younger  students  of  the  Preparatory  course  are  allowed  to  go 
home  at  half-past  two.  The  doors  are  opened  at  half-past  eight 
A.  M.     The  professors  and  prefects  are  then  in  attendance. 

There  are  in  said  College  two  literary  societies,  viz. : 

1.  The  Xavier  Alumni  Association,  composed  of  graduates  of  the 
institution. 

2.  The  St.  Francis  Xavier  Debating  Society.  This  society  holds 
its  meetings  every  fortnight.  The  exercises  consist  in  the  reading  of 
original  essays,  and  in  debates  on  subjects  selected  by  the  President. 
Membership  is  confined  to  the  senior  students  of  the  University 
course.  The  President  is  appointed  by  the  College  Faculty;  the 
other  officers  are  selected  semi-annually  by  the  members. 
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There  is  also  in  said  College  a  Students'  Library,  coDtaining  about 
6,000  volumes,  embracing  varied  and  useful  reading  matter,  .care- 
fully selected.  The  library  is  open  to  the  students  every  day, 
throughout  the  academic  year,  from  half-past  eight  to  nine  A.  m., 
and  from  half  past  two  to  half-past  three  p.  m. 

9.  ExHiBmoNs  AND  Pbize  Contests. 

Two  public  exhibitions  were  held  in  said  College  during  said  year ; 
one  on  the  8th  day  of  February,  1872,  and  the  other  on  the  24th  day 
of  June,  being  the  day  of  the  Annual  Commencement. 

The  following  annual  prizes  were  awarded  by  the  Faculty ;  the 
expenses  therof  being  mainly  defrayed  by  the  College  Treasurer : 

1.  Three  gold  medals ;  the  firat  in  the  Post-Graduate  class ;  the 
second  in  tlie  Graduating  class;  the  third  in  the  Undergraduate 
course. 

These  three  prizes  were  private  gifts. 

2.  Five  silver  medals ;  two  in  the  Graduating  class  and  three  in 
the  Undergraduate  course. 

3.  A  series  of  prizes  (books)  has  been  established  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  institution,  to  be  awarded  in  every  class  or  section,  for 
every  branch  of  knowledge  taught  during  the  y^ar.  The  most  suc- 
cessful coml>etItor  carries  the  prize.  The  rules  which  regulate  the 
number  of  prizes  and  distinctions  in  each  class  or  section  are  as 
follows : 

1.  For  a  class  or  section  having  less  than  twenty  students  one 
prize  only  is  given,  with  a  "  distinction  "  or  "  honorable  mention  " 
for  every  fifth  student. 

2.  For  a  class  or  section  having  twenty  students  or  more,  two 
prizes  are  given  ;  but  the  second  prize  is  counted  as  the  first  of  the 
"  distinctions  "  or  "  honorary  mentions.'^ 

The  names  of  the  successful  competitors  are  printed  in  the  annual 
catalogue. 

10.  Examinations. 

There  were  two  examinations  during  said  year ;  one  at  the  end  of 
January,  the  other  in  June,  before  the  Annual  Commencement. 
These  examinations  were  both  written  and  oral,  and  the  promotion 
to  a  higher  class  depended  on  their  result.  They  proved  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  results,  and  excellent  means  of  encouraging 
emnlation. 
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When  a  student  presents  himself  for  admission  to  said  College,  he 
is  privately  examined,  and  is  then  immediately  assigned  to  that  class 
to  which  his  acquirements  entitle  him. 

11.  Mode  of  Instruction. 

Instruction  in  said  College  is  given  by  lectures,  recitations  and 
analysis.  The  Latin  and  Greek  authors  are  translated  and  analyzed 
fully  by  the  students ;  the  Professors  adding  whatever  they  may  con- 
sider necessary  for  a  thorough  comprehension  and  knowledge  of  them. 

12.  Discipline. 

The  mild  and  salutary  influence  of  Eeligion,  with  timely  and 
parental  advice,  were  the  means  employed  in  said  College  for  obtain- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  students  strict  propriety  of  conduct,  as  far  as 
regards  morality  and  gentlemanly  behavior.  Deficiencies  in  studies 
and  in  literary  exercises  were  compensated  by  additional  tasks 
imposed  in  the  College  after  the  usual  hours. 

13.  GEATurrous  Aid. 

Education,  free  of  charge,  was  given  during  the  past  year,  in  said 
College,  to  twenty-eight  students;  the  scholarships  afforded  free 
education  to  fifteen  students  more,  while  expenses  of  others  were 
diminished  by  lessening,  in  their  regard,  the  price  of  tuition. 

14.  Statutes  ob  By-laws. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  deemed  it  advisable  in  no  respect  to  limit 
the  powers  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  and  left  entirely  to 
their  discretion  the  means  they  might  judge  proper  for  the  advance- 
ment of  studies  and  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  No  College 
laws  are  in  print,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  abstract. 

15.  Descrii'tion  and  Value  of  Buildings. 

The  principal  College  building  is  a  commodious  structure  of  120 
by  sixty  feet;  it  contains  an  elegant  hall,  laboratory,  cabinet,  class 
rooms,  library,  etc.  There  are  four  other  buildings  used  for  College 
purposes,  the  whole  occupying  thirteen  city  lots. 

1.  College  Hall  and  Recitation  Eooms,  valued  at $100jOOO  00 

2.  Other  College  buildings  and  grounds,  valued  at. . .       78)000  00 

Carried  forward $178)000  00 
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Brought  forward $178,000  00 

3.  College  and  Students'  Libraries,  numbering  about 

16,000  volumes,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 

estimated  at 15,000  00 

4.  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Apparatus,  Herbarium, 

Collection  of  Shells  and  Minerals,  valued  at 19  >  000  00 

5.  Furniture  and  fixtures  of  all  baiildings,  valued  at. .       16? 000  00     ♦ 

Total  amount  of  the  above  values  used  for  purposes 

of  instruction $228,000  00 


16.  Desckiption  and  Value  of  other  College  Property. 

1.  The  College  owns  for  the  purpose  of  completing  its 

buildings  three  houses  and  four  city  lots  contiguous 
to  and  within  the  grounds  already  mentioned, 
valued  at $60,000  00 

2.  A  parochial  church  on  West  Sixteenth  street,  and  a 

free  school  on  West  Nineteenth  street,  valued  at. .       80,000  00 

3.  A  country  residence  at  Lloyd's  Neck,  L.  I.,  for  the 

use  of  the  professors  during  the  summer  vacations, 

valued  at 12,000  00 

Total  amount  of  the  above  values $152,000  00 

17.  Debts. 

The  total  amount  of  debts  contracted  by  the  Trustees 
and  remaining  unpaid  at  the  close  of  the  last  colle- 
giate year  was $125,000  00 

•  18.  Revenue. 

The  amount  of  revenue  for  the  said  year  was  as  follows : 

1.  Amount  received  for  tuition $22,217  48 

2.  Rents  collected 11,249  87 

3.  Received  [on  account  for  scholarships 2 j040  00 

Total  revenue $35,507  35 
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19.  ExpENDrruBEs. 

The  liabilities  incurred  during  said  year  were  as  follows : 

1.  Maintenance  of  unsalaried  Professors $8)500  00 

2.  Aggregate  expenses  of  salaried  Professora 4  9  650  00 

3.  Iisurance  and  repairs  of  College  property 4*970  00 

4.  Taxes,  interest  on  debt,  fuel  and  all  other  incidental 

expenses 12j387  35 

Total  expenditure $30,507  35 

Showing  an  excess  of  income  over  expenditures  of $5?  000  00 

20.  Tabular  Statement. 

Number  of  Collegiate  departments # .  4 

Professors 21 

Tutors 4 

students ...  447 

graduates  at  last  Commencement 23 

Value  of  College  buildings  and  grounds $194,000  00 

Value  of  libraries  and  apparatus 34,000  00 

Value  of  other  College  property 152,000  00 

Revenue  of  the  last  Collegiate  year 35 ,  507  35 

Amount  of  debts  of  the  College 125,000  00 

21.  Peioe  op  TumoN. 
Tuition  per  quarter $15  00 

Drawing  per  quarter 5  00 

Entrance  fee 5  00 

Library  fee  per  year 2  00 

22.  Eemabks.   . 
None. 

23.  Close  op  Report. 

The  report  here  given  was  laid  before  the  Board  of  Trustees,  at  a 
meeting  held  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1872,  adopted  and 
approved  by  them.  The  seal  of  the  College,  with  the  signature  of 
the  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  ordered  to  be  affixed  to 
the  same,  and  the  whole  forwarded. 

H.  HUDON,  President 
[l.  s.]  H.  DURANQUET,  Secretary, 

D.  A.  MENICK,  Treamrer, 
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XVII.  VASSAR  COLLEGE,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  DUTCHESS 

COUNTY. 

To  the  liegents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

Tlie  Trustees  of  Vassar  College,  in  compliance  with  the  requisition 
of  the  Kegents  of  the  University,  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
last  collegiate  year,  ending  on  the  26th  day  of  June,  1872,  and  for 
the  last  financial  year,  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  August,  1872 : 

1.  Number  and  Desceiption  of  Professorships. 

1.  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

2.  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

3.  Astronomy. 

4.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

5.  Bhetoric  and  the-English  Langn^ge  and  Literature. 

6.  Natural  History. 

7.  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages. 

8.  Yocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

9.  Painting  and  Drawing. 

2.  TjElusTEES,  Faculty  and  other  College  Officers. 

Trusteea. 

Hon.  Ira  Harris,  LL.  D.,  Albany. 

Hon.  William  Kelly,  Ehinebeck. 

Martin  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D.,  Kochester. 

Hon.  John  Thompson,  Poughkeepsie. 

Rev.  Edward  Lathrop,  D.  D.,  Stamford,  Ct. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Swift,  Poughkeepsie. 

Rev.  Elias  L.  Magoon,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stephen  M.  Buckingham,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie. 

Hon.  Nathan  Bishop,  LL.  D.,  New  York. 

Matthew  Vassar,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie. 

Benson  J.  Lossing,  Esq.,  Dover. 

Rev.  Ezekiel  G.  Eobinson,  D.  D.,  Eochester. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  LL.  D.,  Poughkeepsie. 

Samuel  S.  Constant,  Esq.,  New  York. 

John  Guy  Vassar,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie. 

Rev.  "William  Hague,  D.  D.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Eev.  Rufas  Babcock,  D.  D.,  Pouglikeepsie. 
Cornelius  Dubois,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie. 
John  H.  Raymond,  LL.  D.,  Pouglikeepsie. 
Morgan  L.  Smith,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Cyrus  Swan,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie. 
Hon.  George  "W.  Sterling,  Pooghkeepsie. 
Smith  Sheldon,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Joseph  C.  Doughty,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie. 
Augustus  L.  Allen,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie. 
Edward  L.  Beadle,  M.  D.,  Poughkeepsie. 
Hon.  Thomas  Cornell,  Rondout. 
Hon.  George  Innis,  Poughkeepsie. 
Hon.  George  H.  Andrews,  New  York. 

There  was  but  one  meeting  held  by  the  Trustees  during  the  year, 
viz.,  the  annual  meeting  June  25,  1872,  at  which  the  following  per- 
sons were  present :  Messrs.  Harris,  Anderson,  Lathrop,  Swift, 
Magoon,  Buckingham,  Bishop,  M.  Vassar,  Jr.,  Lossing,  Constant, 
Babcock,  Dubois,  Raymond,  Smith,  Swan,  Sterling,  Sheldon, 
Doughty,  Allen,  Beadle,  Cornell,  Innis,  Andrews. 

Faculty. 

John  H.  Raymond,  LL.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy. 

Harriet  "W.  Terry,  Lady  Principal. 

Charles  S.  Farrar,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, and  Chemistry. 

Maria  Mitchell,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of 
the  Observatory. 

Alida  C.  Avery,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  and 
Resident  Physician. 

Truman  J.  Backus,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language  and  Literature. 

James  Orton,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  History. 

Charles  J.  Hinkel,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Lan- 
guages. 

Other  Officers  of  Insi/ruction. 

Henry  van  Ingen,  Professor  of  Painting  and  Drawing. 
Frederick  Louis  Ritter,  Professor  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 
Priscilla  H.  Brai&lin,  Teacher  of  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Mathe- 
matics. 
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Eliza  M.  Wiley,  Teacher  of  Music. 
Leplia  N.  Clarke,  Teacher  of  the  English  Language. 
Caccilie  Kapp,  Instructor  in   the  German  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Fanny  A.  Wood,  Teacher  of  English  Composition. 

Frances  Ellen  Lord,  Teacher  of  the  Latin  Language. 

Sarah  E.  Newman,  Teacher  of  Music. 

Eunice  D.  Sewall,  Librarian. 

Anna  M.  Piatt,  Teacher  of  Music. 

Mary  E.  Preston,  Teacher  of  Music. 

Anna  Ballard,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

Emily  Lhoyd,  Teacher  of  Music. 

Agnes  M.  Lord,  Teacher  of  Music. 

Mary  Dame,  President's  Secretary  and  Assistant  Librarian. 

Adelaide  L.  Smiley,  Teacher  of  Latin. 

Kate  Mann,  Teacher  of  the  French  Language. 

Caroline  B.  Le  Row,  Teacher  of  Elocution. 

Elizabeth  W.  liobb,  Teacher  of  Mathematics. 

Abbie  F.  Goodsell,  Teacher  of  English  Composition. 

Charlotte  M.  Duty,  Teacher  of  Physical  Geography  and  Latin. 

Cornelia  Cailiff,  Instructor  in  Physical  Training. 

Ottilie  G.  Klauczek,  Teacher  of  Music. 

Emma  M.  Colby,  Teacher  of  Mathematics. 

Lily  E.  Smith,  Teacher  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

Susan  E.  Daggett,  Assistant  to  the  Lady  Principal. 

Alice  T.  Hubbard,  Teacher  of  Mathematics. 

Charlotte  C.  Haskell,  Teacher  of  Botany. 

Eugenie  Nicolas,  Teacher  of  the  French  Language. 

Lorette  M.  Thurber,  Teacher  of  Latin. 

Frank  Augustus  von  Mentzdorff,  Master  of  Horsemanship. 

The  other  officers  or  servants  of  said  College  charged  with  duties 
therein  other  than  those  of  instruction,  during  said  year,  were  a 
treasurer,  an  assistant  treasurer  and  registrar,  a  local  agent,  a  steward, 
a  housekeeper,  a  janitor,  an  engineer,  a  farmer  and  a  gardener,  who 
were  assisted  by  thirty-four  men  servants  and  ninety-five  women 
servants. 

3,  Number  of  STm>ENTS. 

The  whole  number  of  students,  undergraduates  in  said  College 
daring  said  year,  was  263,  of  whom  thirteen  left  before  the  close  of 
the  year.    There  was  one  resident  graduate. 
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Besides  the  above  there  were  151  students  pursuing  studies  pre- 
paratory to  the  regular  course.  Of  these,  fifteen  left  before  the  close 
of  the  year. 

Of  the  undergraduates  the  maximum  age  was 31 

Of  the  undergraduates  the  minimum  age  was 15 

Of  the  undergraduates  the  average  age  was ISJ 

Of  the  graduates  the  maximum  age  was 24 

Of  the  graduates  the  minimum  age  was 18 

Of  the  graduates  the  average  age  was 20 J 

4.  Classification  of  Students. 
The  undergraduates  were  classified  as  follows : 

Students  pursuing  tlie  JRegular  Course, 
Seniors 28 

Juniors 47 

Sophomores 53 

Freshmen 77 
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Students  pursuing  Special  Courses. 

The  average  grade  of  their  studies  being : 

Senior 1 

Junior 13 

Sophomore 25 

Freshman 19 

68 

Whole  number  of  College  students 263 

Students  pursuing  preparatory  studies 151 

Whole  number  of  students  (resident  graduate) 415 

From  the  State  of  New  York 139 

other  Middle  States 56 

New  England ^ 89 

Western  States ^ 106 

Southern  States 17 

District  of  Columbia 2 
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From  Territories 1 

Canada , . .       3 

New  Brunswick 2 

Total 415 


5.  Academic  Degrees. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  on  whom  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  was  conferred,  on  Commencement  day,  June  26,  1872 :  Anna 
Blackmar,  Maria  Porter  Brace,  Sarah  Affia  Catlin,  Ida  Corson,  Lucy 
Eliott  Crockett,  Alice  Dinsmoor,  Williemena  Hannah  Elliot,  Abby 
Farwell,  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Finch,  Annie  Barker  Folger,  Alia 
Wright  Foster,  Agnes  "Wilford  Hall,  Harriet  Robinson  Harrington, 
Ella  Strait  HoUister,  Elizabeth  Pomeroy  Kirby,  Mary  Alice  Lownis, 
Elizabeth  Merrell,  Sarah  Olive  Peck,  Mary  Jeannette  Rawson,  Anna 
Eliza  Richardson,  Sarah  Elizabeth  RoUinson,  Alice  Deming  Seelye, 
Mary  Frances  Slocum,  Ada  Stanton,  Sallie  McMeens  Stem,  Hattie 
Lucinda  Thornton,  Mary  Elizabeth  Van  Etten,  Mattie  Mercelia  "Wal- 
dron,  Alice  Mary  "Wet more. 

On  the  same  day  the  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  the  follow- 
ing :  Isabella  Carter,  Sarah  Mariva  Glazier,  Mary  Watson  Whitney. 

6.  College  Session. 

The  collegiate  year  was  one  continuous  session  of  forty  weeks ;  it 
began  September  22, 1871,  and  ended  June  26, 1872. 

A  recess  of  a  fortnight  was  had  at  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  oi^ 
of  a  week  in  April.  A  change  of  studies  was  made  in  most  of  the 
departments  of  instruction  at  the  middle  of  the  collegiate  year, 
February  5. 

■ 

Calendar  for  1872-73. 
Commencement June        26, 1872 

Entrance  examinations Sept.  18, 19, 1872 

College  exercises  begin Sept.  20, 1872 

Anniversary  of  Philalethean  Society Dec.  6, 1872 

Winter  holidays  begin Dec.  20, 1872 

Winrter  holidays  end Jan.  4,  1873 

Washington's  birthday Feb.  22,  1873 

Day  of  prayer  for  Colleges Feb.  27,  1873 

Spring  recess  begins April       11, 1873 

Spring  recess  ends April  22,  1873 
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Founder's  day April      29,  1873 

Annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees June       34,  1873 

Commencement June       25,  1873 

Entrance  examinations  (for  1873-74), June  Jl,  23,  1873 

and    Sept.  17,  18,  1873 

7.  Subjects  of  Study. 

The  studies  pursued  by  the  several  classes  taught  in  the  College, 
with  the  text-books  used  and  the  amount  studied,  were  as  follows : 

Preparatory  Classes  (151  Students). 

Classes  were  taught  in  the  following  branches :  Latin :  Andrews' 
Lessons,  entire ;  Ceesar,  four  books ;  Cicero,  four  orations ; .  Virgirs 
-^neid,  two  books. 

French  :  Otto's  Grammar,  entire ;  Williams'  Dialogues,  fifty  pages ; 
Pylodet's  Litterature  Contemporaine,  forty  pages. 

Algebra. — Robinson's  University,  to  equations  of  the  second  degree. 

Rhetoric. — ^Hart's,  285  pages. 

Ancient  History. — Weber's  Outlines,  "Greece  and  Rome,"-  113 
pages. 

Physical  Geography. — Mitchell's,  100  pages. 

Botany. — Gray's,  200  pages. 
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JUNIOR  CLASS-(ConUnaed). 


SUBJECTS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Political  Economy 

Geology  and  Physical  Geography  (Dana). 


Amount. 


■ 

M 

V 

«» 

• 

> 

a 

5 

c 

§ 

S 

$ 

I 

B 

CO 

a 

30 

e?r 

20 

1 

25 

89 

17 

6 

IiiBtnictora. 


Profeeeor. 
Professor. 


SENIOR  CLASS— <S8  Rxouulrs,  1  Special). 

Mental    Philosophy  (Mnrray^s  Outline  of 
Uamillon )  


Moral  Philosophy  (llamllton  and  Wayland) ., 


German  Grammar  (Otto). 

Goethe :  Iphegenie 

Faust 


Lessing :  Minna  v.  Bamhelm 

Nathan 

History  of  German  Literature  (Roqnette). 


Astronomy  (Chanvenet) 

Chemistry 

Logic  (Jevons) 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  (Draper) 


190pp.,  with  references 
to  parallel  passages 
in  Reid,  Bowen  and 
Stewart  1 

Outlines  of  Hamilton, 
(iOpp. ;  Wayland,  en- 
tire, 886  pp 


Entire 
Entire 
Entire 
Entire 
Entire 
26Upp. 


211  pp. 


Entire:  381  pp. 
292  pp 


15 


0 


10 


54 
8 


23 
9 


27 
1 

82 
16 
17 


18 
18 


20 
86 
86 
20 
19 


5 
5 


5 
5 
6 
6 
6 


Professor. 
Professor. 


IiiBtnictor. 

Professor. 

Prot  and  1 

Teacher. 

Professor. 

Professor. 


ART  STUDIES. 

Instruction  in  Painting  and  Drawing  and  in  Music  was  given 
partly  to  classes  in  the  regular  Collegiate  course,  and  partly  to  indi- 
viduals in  extra-collegiate  and  optional  lessons. 

1.  Painting  and  Drawing, 

1.  Collegiate,  A  course  of  seventeen  weekly  lessons  in  Elementary 
Drawing  (including  Perspective)  was  given  by  the  Professor  to  102 
pupils  fi'om  the  Freshman  and  Preparatory  classes. 

2.  Extra- Collegiate.  There  were  fourteen  pupils  in  Painting  and 
seven  in  Drawing,  two  semesters,  averaging  three  lessons  a  week. 

The  whole  Department  received  one  lecture  on  Friday  of  each 
week  on  the  Theory  of  Drawing,  including  geometrical  and  per- 
spective drawing  and  the  laws  of  proportion.  From  the  Ist  of  May, 
1872,  until  the  close  of  the  term,  the  afternoons  of  Tuesdf^y  and 
Thursday  were  spent  out  of  doors  in  drawing  and  painting  from 
nature. 
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11.   Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

1.  Collegiate.  A  class,  embracing  all  in  the  College  who  desired  to 
join  it,  was  instructed  by  the  Professor  in  the  Elements  of  Vocal 
Music  and  drilled  in  choral  singing ;  one  lesson  a  week,  two  semesters. 
It  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  members. 

2.  Extra-Collegiate,  There  were  109  pupils  on  the  piano-forte, 
seven  on  the  organ,  thirty-four  in  solo  singing,  and  twelve  in  the 
Theory  and  History  of  Music,  two  lessons  a  week,  two  semesters. 
Average  number  taking  lessons  at  any  one  time,  149. 

8.  Exercises. 
I.  English  Language. 
The  several  classes  were  exercised  during  said  year  as  follows : 


Cla«ee«. 


Senior. 

Jnaior. 

Sopbomoro 

Freihman  . 

Preparatory 


SUBJECTS. 


EMay— Writing 

Elocution 

CompofltiOD 

Eloaation 

Compoailion 

BlocQtlon 

English.    (Readings) 

Compoitltion 

Elocution 

Grammatical  Aoalyais,  etc. . 

Composition, 

Elocution 

Englleh 


• 

a 

• 

OB 

» 

.a 

M 

1 

84 

Prof. 

40 

27 

88 

46 

40 

28 

16 

54 

SO 

SO 

88 

43 

Prof. 

18 

71 

40 

45 

16 

58 

18 

8(5 

18 

SI 

16 

127 

18 

Freqacncy. 


Once  in  six  weeks. 
Thrice  a  week. 
Once  in  live  weeks. 
Twice  a  week. 
Once  in  four  weeks. 
Twice  a  week. 
Once  a  week. 
Once  in  four  weeks. 
Twice  a  week. 
Twice  a  week. 
Once  in  three  weckff. 
Twice  a  week. 
Twice  a  week. 


11.  Physical  Training. 

All  the  students  of  said  College  received  regular  drill  in  the  Light 
Gymnastics  three  times  a  week  during  the  year. 

Other  forms  of  physical  exercise  were  voluntary,  each  student, 
however,  being  required  (unless  excused  by  the  Health  Officer)  to 
spend  one  hour  daily  in  some  form  of  exercise.  Fifty -six  were  pupils 
of  the  Eiding-School,  thirty-eight  were  members  of  the  Floral 
Society,  and  117  of  boating  clubs. 

9.  ExHiBmoNs. 

Tlie  public  exhibitions  during  said  yeai'  were  the  following,  viz. : 
the  annual  literary  entertainment  of  the  Philalcthean  Society,  two 
soirees  of  chamber  music,  and  three  concerts  by  the  Cecilia  Society, 
Founder's  Day,  the  annual  address  before  the  Philalcthean  Society, 
and  Class  and  Commencement  Days. 
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10.  Examinations. 

There  were  examiuations,  oral  and  written,  of  all  the  classes  at  the 
end  of  each  semester,  on  the  work  of  the  semester.  These  were  open 
to  the  public. 

11.     MoDB   OF   IirSTRUCTION. 

In  tlie  Senior,  Junior  and  Sophomore  classes,  the  text-book  instruc- 
tion was  snpplemented  by  lectures,  as  above  reported.  In  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  the  text-books  were  used  only  for 
reference. 

In  the  Freshman  and  Preparatory  classes,  the  instruction  was 
given  in  general  by  text-books  only;  in  History  and  Botany,  by 
text-books  and  lectures  ;  and  in  Physiology,  by  lectures  alone. 

When  lectures  were  employed,  the  class  was  examined  subsequently 
on  the  subject  of  each. 

12.  Discipline. 
No  act  of  formal  discipline  was  required. 

13.  Gratuitous  Aid. 

Four  students,  relatives  of  the  founder  of  said  College,  were  fur- 
nished gratuitously  with  board  and  tuition  during  said  year.  Also, 
board  and  tuition  were  furnished  in  part  gratuitously  to  sixteen 
pupils,  ten  receiving  aid  to  the  amount  of  $100  ;  six,  to  the  amount 
of  $200.  In  these  cases,  the  expense  was  defrayed  by  the  income  of 
the  Vassar  Auxiliary  Fund,  a  bequest  left  by  the  founder  of  the 
College  for  this  purpose. 

14.  Laws  of  the  College. 
No  change  was  made  in  the  laws. 

15,  16.  Descrifi'ion  and  Value  of  College  Property. 

The  expense  of  the  grounds,  constructions  and  collections,  in  the 
following  exhibit,  has  been  defrayed  out  of  the  original  donation  of 
Mr.  Vassar  ($408,000),  the  earnings  of  the  College  during  the  seven 
years  since  it  opened,  and  the  only  exceptions  to  this  statement  are 
in  the  two  items  of 

1st.  The  Art  Gallery  and  Library,  which  were  a  separate  gift  by 
Mr.  Vassar,  at  an  actual  cost  of  $20,000. 

2d.  The  Cabinet  of  Ornithology,  presented  to  the  College  by  J. 
P.  Giraud,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Poughkeepsie.     This  valuable  collection  of 
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North  American  birds,  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country,  and 
estimated  then  to  be  worth  more  than  $5,000,  has  since  been  enlarged 
by  several  important  additions  from  the  same  generous  donor  and  hy 
a  few  purchases.  « 

College  Buildings. 

Cost  value  of  edifice,  together  with  buildings  for  gas, 

steam,  water  works  and  ice-house $341  j  484  93 

Galisthenium,    including    gymnasium,    music    rooms, 

riding-school,  tenements  and  stables 46  j  098  70 

Grounds  (210  acres)  and  farm-house 44j81t)  80 

Obfeervatory •    6j040  85 

Gate  lodge '  6,684  00 

Real  estate $445,119  28 

Other  College  Property. 

College  Library  (7,030  volumes),  well  pre- 
served      $11,721  05 

Art  gallery,  art  library  and  artists'  mate- 
rials         27,097  86 

Furniture,  fixtures  and  outfits 66,022  79 

Musical  instruments : 11 ,000  00        * 

Apparatus : — Chemicals $1 ,  001  00 

Philosophical..     4,080  62 

Anatomical  ...     1,168  35 

Mathematical..         300  00 

Astronomical.*.     8,108  44 

14,658  41 


Cabinets: — Ornithology $5,865  00 

Zoology 1,367  41 

Geology  and  Min- 
eralogy       8,500  00 


15,732  41 


Stock :— 20  shares  Corn  Ex.  Fire  Ins 225  00 


Personal  property 146,457  52 

Aggregate  amount  of  property   $591 ,  576  80 
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17.  Revenue. 

The  following  has  been  the  income  of  the  College  during  the 
academic  year : 

AiTiomit  charged  for  tuition,  collected  or  collectible. . .     $63  j 589  91 
Amount  charged  for  board,  collected  or  collectible  . . .     103 9  633  34 

Stationery  and  text-books $750  00 

Miscellaneous,  viz. : — Interest  on  bank  depo- 
sits, boating,  medical  attendance,  etc 2)925  94 

3,675  94 


Aggregate  amount  of  income $1705899  19 

18.  Expenditures. 

Salaries  of  officere  of  institution $37,021  37 

Salaries  of  other  oiSScers,  employes  and  ser- 
vants       17,042  80 


$54,064  17 
Table  expenses $49,536  22 

Fuel,  light  aud  steam-heat ing,     17,579  00 
Kepairs    and    improvements, 
and  all  other  incidental  ex- 
penses       21„514  68 

88,629  90 

$142,694  07 


Excess  of  receipts  over  current  expenses $28,205  12 

« 

ft 

Mem. — It  is  proper  to  add,  that  out  •of  moneys  specifically  pro- 
vided therefor  by  the  will  of  Matthew  Vassar,  the  sum  of  $814  has 
been  expended  for  lectures  by  distinguished  persons ;  also,  $2,400 
for  aid  to  students  of  superior  promise,  who  were  unable  to  defray 
the  whole  expense  of  board  and  tuition  ;  and  $1,553  for  additions  to 
the  Cabinets  of  Ornithology  and  Zodlogy,  and  to  the  Library ;  and 
that  for  future  use  for  like  purpose,  a  Lecture  fund  of  $50,000,  an 
Auxiliary  fund  of  $50,000,  a  Library,  Art.  and  Cabinet  fund  of 
$50,000,  and  a  Repair  fund  of  $100,000  and  upward,  have  also  been 
provided  by  such  will,  and  have  been  paid  over  to  the  College. 

19.  Pjeuoes. 

For  tuition  in  Collegiate  branches,  whether  in  the  regular  or  a  special 
coui-se,  $2  per  week,  or  $100  per  year,  for  board,  including  furnished 
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rooms,  with  light,  heat  aud  ordinary  washing,  $7  per  week,  or  $300 
per  year,  making  for  <;very  student  a  charge  of  $400  per  year  of  forty 
weeKSa 

To  those  pursuing  Extra-Collegiate  branches,  an  additional  charge 
was  made,  as  follows : 

For  instruction  on  the  Piano,  Organ,  or  in  Singing,  $80  per  annum. 
For  instruction  in  Painting  or  Drawing 60  ^' 

The  cost  of  necessary  text-books,  stationery,  music,  drawing 
materials,  riding  habits,  etc.,  varied  widely  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  students.  For  those  not  pursuing  Extra- Collegiate  branches, 
$500  for  the  College  year  would  be  a  liberal  average  for  all  necessary 
expenses,  including  board  and  tuition. 

The  foregoing  report  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Regents  by 
the  undersigned,  who  were  appointed  a  committee  for  that  purpose 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  same,  November  3,  1871. 

J.  H.  RAYMOND,  President. 

M.  VASSAR,  Je.,  Treasurer. 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM,  Secretary. 
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XVIII.  MANHATTAN  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  Vnwersity  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

Tl)e  Trasteee  of  Manhattan  College,  in  compliance  with  a 
requisition  of  the  Kegents  of  the  University,  submit  the  following 
report  for  the  last  collegiate  year,  ending  on  the  28th  day  of  June, 
1872,  containing  a  just  and  true  statement  of  facts  showing  the  pro- 
gress and  condition  of  said  College  during  and  at  the  close  of  said 
year,  in  respect  to  the  several  subject-matters  following,  viz. : 

1.    NUMBBB  AND  DeSCBIPTION  OF  PROFESSORSHIPS. 

The  professorships  in  the  said  College  during  said  year  were  the 
following : 

Professorship  of  Mathematics ;  Professorship  of  Philosophy ;  Pro-' 
fessorship  of  Latin  and  Greek ;  Professorship  of  Mathematics  and 
Elocution  ;  Professorship  of  Latin,  Literature  and  Bhetoric;  Profes- 
sorship of  English  Literature  and  History ;  Professorship  of  Latin 
and  Greek;  Professorship  of  Matliematics  and  ]^atural  Sciences; 
Professorship  of  Elocution  and  Composition  ;  Professorship  of  French 
and  German  ;  making  in  all  ten  professorships. 

2.  Trustees,  Faculty  and  Other  College  Officers. 

Trustees. 

John  E.  Develin,  Chairman,  New  York  city. 
Edward  I.  Sears,  Secretary,  New  York  city. 
Dennis  Sadlier,  New  York  city. 
John  P.  Murphy,  New  York  city. 
Patrick  S.  Fanning,  New  York  city. 
James  Walsh,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
Peter  Muth,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Bernard  Feeney,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Bernard  Fackeldy,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 
Patftck  O'Bourke,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Joseph  Brennan,  New  York  city. 
Edward  Callaghan,  New  York  city. 
Francis  M.  Barat,  New  York  city. 
Thomas  Madden,  New  York  city. 
Damase  Gosselin,  New  York  city. 
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Fitzpatrick  Garret,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
William  H.  Byrnes,  New  York  city. 
Henry  L.  Hogaet,  New  York  city. 

3.  Faculty  and  Other  Colleoe  Offiobbs. 

The  Facnlty  of  said  College,  including  all  persons  charged  with 
the  daty  of  giving  public  instruction  therein  during  said  year,  con*- 
sisted  of  the  following : 

Brother  Patrick,  President. 

Brother  Paulian,  Vice-President,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Rev.  John  Breen,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Cornelius  M.  O'Lcary,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek. 

Brother  Humphrey,  Prpfeseor  of  Mathematics  and  Elocution. 

Patrick  Mulrenan,  A.  jy[.,  Professor  of  Latin,  Literature  and 
Rhetoric. 

Brother  Anthony,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  History. 

Thomas  McOscar,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

B^^other  Agnus  Peter,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Sciences. 

Brother  John  Ohrysostom,  Professor  of  Elocution  and  English 
Composition. 

Brother  Arator,  Professor  of  French  and  German. 

James  P.  Meline,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  on  English  Literature. 

Charles  R.  Roussel,  Professor  of  Sculpture  and  Drawing. 

Brother  Lucidius,  Principal  of  the  Commercial  Department. 

Brother  Thomas,  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

Brother  Jasper,  Prefect  of  the  Senior  Students. 

Brother  Hugh  Thomas,  Prefect  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

Brother  Beccelin,  Assistant  Prefect  of  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment. 

John  0.  Goeb  and  Redmond  Carroll,  Professors  of  Music. 

There  were  thirty-two  other  professors  and  teachers  engaged  in  the 
Preparatory  and  Commercial  departments  during  said  year.  Thirty- 
six  of  the  total  number  of  instructors  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  cause  of  education,  and  are  unsalaried. 

The  number  of  other  officers  and  servants  performing  duties  in 
the  College  waa  thirty-two. 
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4.    NXTMBEB  OF   StUDBNTS. 

The  total  number  of  students,  undergraduates,  was 78 


Left  during  the  year  for  various  reasons 2 

There  remained  at  the  close  of  the  session 76 


Graduated.  June  28th,  1872 5 

,    Number  of  students  in  the  Preparatory  and  Commercial  depart- 
ments     630 


The  intended  occupation  of  graduates:  Theology  two;.  Teaching 
two ;  Law  one. 

Average  age  of  graduates  twenty  years ;  the  youngest  undergraduate 
was  fourteen  years,  the  oldest  twenty-three ;  average  age  of  under- 
graduates, eighteen  years. 

5.  Classification  of  Students. 

Fourth  class,  Freshman 35 

Third  class.  Sophomore 20 

Second  class,  Junior ^ 15 

First  class,  Senior 6 


76 

Commercial  Department,  five  classes 119 

Preparatory  Department,  sixteen  classes 511 

Besident  graduate 1 


Total  number  in  Collegiate,  Commercial  and  Preparatory 
Departments 707 

6.  AoADBMic  Degrees. 

A.  B.  James  B.  Fisher,  Thomas  P.  Malany,  George  J.  McFadden 
Maurice  J.  Dougherty,  James  L.  Crosby. 

A.  M.  James  J.  Delaney,  Edward  F.  Fagan,  R.  Ogden  Glover,  Jr., 
John  M.  Grady,  Michael  J.  McGowan,  Henry  C.  McLean,  Bichard 
J.  Morrison. 

7.  Collegiate  Terms. 

There  are  two  terms  of  five  months  each  ;  the  first  term  commenced 
on  the  4th  of  September,  and  the  second  on  the  1st  of  February. 
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Vacation  dnring  the  monthB  of  July  and  August,  and  ten  days  at 
Christinas.  * 

The  Annual  Commencement  took  place  June  28th,  1872.     The 

r 

calendar  for  the  next  year  following,  is  the  same  as  the  foregoing, 
except  the  day  of  Commencement,  which  is  not  yet  determined. 

8.  Subjects  and  Coubses  of  Study. 

There  are  two  courses  for  undergraduates,  one  Classical,  the  other 
Scientific;  both  extend  to  four  years,  and  are  pursued  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 

Fourth  Olas8 — Freahman. 

First  Term.  'Sallust's  Catiline;  Virgil's  ^neid,  two  books; 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  two  books ;  Greek  Testament,  selections;  Solid 
and  Spherical  Geometry,  Green  leaf ;  Algebra  to  Section  V,  Robinson. 

Second  Tei^m.  Four  Orations  of  Cicero;  Virgil's  ^neid,  four 
books;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  one  book,  and  three  reviewed ;  Analy- 
tical and  Practical  Trigonometry,  Greenleaf ;  Algebra  to  Logarithms. 

Both  Te7*irh8,  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Part  I ;  Latin 
Prosody,  reviewed;  Fisk'^  Greek  Grammar;  Fasqaelle's  French 
Coarse;  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Blair;  Classical  Geo- 
graphy, MitcBell;  Ancient  History  to  Part  V,  Fredet;  Christian 
Doctrine,  Gaume. 

Third  Class — Sophomore. 

First  Terra.  Two  Orations  of  Cicero;  Horace,  Satires;  Homer's 
Iliad,  three  books;  Herodotus;  Spherical  Trigonometry;  Surveying, 
Robinson  ;   Algebra,  completed. 

Secmid  Term.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epistles;  Livy,  two  books; 
Homer's  Iliad  ;  Herodotns;  Navigation  ;  Analytical  Geometry,  John- 
Bon ;  Botany,  Gray. 

Bolh  Terms.  Arnold's  Latin  Composition,  reviewed  ;  Arnold's 
Greek  Composition,  Part  I ;  Natural  Philosophy,  Ganot ;  Chemistry ; 
Fasqnelle's  French  Course,  reviewed;  Telemachus,  five  books;  Eng- 
lish Literature  and  Rhetoric;  Ancient  History,  completed;  Elocu- 
tion ;  Christian  Doctrine. 

Second  Class — Junior. 

First  Term.  Horace,  Ars  Poetica  ;  Cicero  de  Oratore,  two  books ; 
Arnold's  Latin  Composition,  Part  II;  Demosthenes,  three  Olyn- 
Ihiacs;  Homer  ;  Arnold's  Greek  Composition,  reviewed  ;  Analytical 
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Geometry ;  Differential  Calcalae,  Church  and  Haddon ;  Chemistry ; 
Botany ;  Philosophy,  Logic,  Bouvier.  * 

Second  Term.  Juvena],  seven  ;  Tacitns,  Germania  and  Agricola; 
Arnold's  Latin  Composition,  Part  III;  Demosthenes,  two  Philippics; 
Sophocles,  one  Drama ;  Calculus ;  Physiology ;  Philosophy ;  Meta- 
physics. 

Both  Terms.  Bossuet's  Orations ;  Natural  Philosophy,  completed ; 
English  Literature  and  Rhetoric ;  Essays ;  History,  Modem ;  Elocu- 
tion. 


J^irst  Class — Senior. 

Both  Terms.  Quintilian's  Institutes,  two  books ;  Persius,  five ; 
Latin  Conversation  and  Composition  ;  Exercises  from  various  Latin 
authors;  Plato,  Georgias;  Enripides,  one;  French  Literature  and 
Composition  ;  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric ;  Essays ;  Debates ; 
Astronomy  ;  Philosophy. 

SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 
Fourth  Class — FreshmoAi. 

First  Term.  Geometry,  Solid  and  Spherical,  Greenleaf ;  Algebra 
to  section  V,  Robinson's  University  ;  Descriptive  Geometry,  Davies ; 
English  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Blair ;  Geography  and  History, 
Mitchell  and  Fredet ;  Elocution  ;  French,  Fasquelle's  Course ;  Col- 
loquial Reader;  Adler's  German  Ollendorff;  Adler^s  German 
Reader ;  Christian  Doctrine. 

Second  Term.  Geometry,  Analytical,  Young ;  Algebra  to  Loga- 
rithms; Plane  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration,  Greenleaf ;  Natural 
Philosophy,  introductory,  Olmsted ;  Surveying,  Gillespie ;  Geome- 
trical Drawing ;  Descriptive  Geometry ;  English  Composition  and 
Rhetoric ;  Geography  and  History,  Ancient ;  Elocution ;  French,  Fas- 
quelle's Course,  Colloquial  Reader;  German  ;  Christian  Doctrine. 

Thi/rd  Class — Sophomore. 

Fi/rst  Term.  Analytical  Trigonometry,  Plane  and  Spherical, 
Greenleaf  and  Chambers ;  Analytical  Geometry,  two  dimensions, 
Robinson  and  Salmon  ;  Algebra  ;  Geometrical  Drawing,  Surveying, 
chain  ;  Descriptive  Geometry  ;  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Mechanics  ; 
Chemistry;  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric;  History,  Ancient; 
Elocution;  French,  Fasquelle's  Course;  Telemacbus ;  German; 
Christian  Doctrine. 
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.  Second  Term.  Algebra,  reviewed ;  Analytic^  Geometry ;  Survey- 
ing ;  Geometrical  Drawing ;  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Navigation, 
Bobinson  ;  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Hydrostatics  ;  Pnenmatics  ;  Aeons- 
ties  ;  Chemistry  ;  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric ;  Essays ;  History, 
Ancient ;  Elocution  ;  French,  Fasquelle's  Course,  reviewed ;  Tele- 
machus ;  German  ;  Christian  Doctrine. 

Second  GIom — Jwnior. 

Mrst  Term.  Calculus,  Church  and  Haddon ;  Surveying ;  Navi- 
gation ;  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Geometrical  Drawing ;  Natural 
Philosophy ;  Chemistry  ;  English  Literature  and  Bhetoric ;  Essays  ; 
History,  Modem,  Fredet ;  French  Composition  ;  Bossuet's  Orations; 
German ;  Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Logic,  Barb6. 

Second  Term.  Calculus;  Natural  Philosophy,  reviewed  ;  Mecha- 
nics ;  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Chemistry,  reviewed  ;  Geology,  Hitch- 
cock ;  Surveying ;  English  Literature  and  Bhetoric ;  Essays ;  His- 
tory, Modern  ;  French  Composition;  Bossuet's  Orations ;  German; 
Philosophy,  Psychology  and  Logic,  vBarb6. 

JP'irst  Class — Senior. 

Both  Terms.  Astron  omy ;  Mechanics,  Bobinson  and  Woolhouse ; 
Descriptive  Geometry  ;  Geology ;  Botany ;  Mineralogy ;  Physiol- 
ogy ;  English  Literature  and  Bhetoric  ;  Essays ;  History,  Modern ; 
Physics  and  Ethics,  Barb6. 

9.    ExEBdSES. 

All  the  College  classes  were  exercised  in  composition,  elocution 
and  extemporaneous  speaking,  once  a  fortnight.  The  compositions 
were  read  before  the  class,  and  commented  upon  by  the  students  and 
professors.  Much  attention  was  bestowed  upon  debates  and  extem- 
poraneous discussions,  as  they  are  deemed  conducive  to  mental  deve- 
lopment, and  well  calculated  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  confidence  in 
their  own  resources.  During  these  discussions,  the  general  elocu- 
tion and  gesture,  as  well  as  ]Tonunciation,  were  carefully  criticised, 
and  such  suggestions  made  as  tended  to  enable  the  student  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  a  natural  and  animated  style,  both  in  reading 
and  writing.  One  hour  each  day  was  devoted  to  philosophy,  the 
students  being  required  to  express  themselves  in  the  Latin  language, 
a  system  which  afforded  the  Professor  an  opportunity  of  iniparting 
to  them  an  elegant  and  correct  style  of  Latinity. 
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A  couree  of  twelve  lectures  was  given  before  the  College  classes  bjt 
Professor  Meline.  The  De  La  Salle  Literary  Society  continned  to 
publish,  in  manuscript,  their  monthly  journal. 

10.  Exhibitions. 

Twelve  public  entertainments  were  given  by  the  Literary  Socie- 
ties of  the  College.  The  exercises  of  these  enteptainments  consisted 
of  essays,  debates,  declamations  and  music.  Two  concerts  were 
given  by  the  band,  choir  and  orchestra. 

11.  Examinations. 

No  general  entrance  examination  was  held ;  but  students,  on 
being  admitted,  were  examined  and  classified  according  to  their 
attainments. 

There  were  two  examinations,  one  in  January,  the  other  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  occupying  one  week.     All  who  were  likely  to  take  ' 
an  active  part  in  testing  the  acquirements  and  abilities  of  the  students 
were  invited  to  attend. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  were  required  to 
translate,  with  facility,  the  various  Greek  and  Latin  authors  men- 
tioned in  the  Course,  and  to  speak  the  latter  language  fluently  and 
well.  * 

They  were  also  subjected  to  searching  examinations  in  Mathe- 
matics, Literature  and  Philosophy,  and  were  required  to  write 
elaborate  essays  on  given  subjects. 

12.  Modes  of  Instruction. 

Instruction  is  given  by  daily  recitations  from  text-books,  accom- 
panied with  explanations,  analysis  and  criticisms  by  the  Professor. 

The  general  plan  of  instruction  combines  the  analytical  and 
synthetical.  Students  of  the  higher  classes  are  requked  Xjo  use  their 
text-books  simply  as  such ;  the  text  merely  furnished  the  basis  of 
the  argument  or  proposition.  Even  this,  the  student  had  to  clothe 
in  his  own  language;  for  the  remainder  he  had  to  depend  on  his 
own  reading  and  observation,  together  with  such  suggestions  as 
the  Professor  thought  he  needed  to  enable  him,  not  only  to  form  an 
accurate  conception  of  the  subject  under  treatment,  but  also  to  give 
his  impressions  of  it  to  the  class  orally  or  in  writing. 
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18.  D1801PLINB. 

The  discipline  of  the  College  ie  committed  to  the  President,  who 
relies  mainly  on  parental  advice  and  moral  inflacnce  to  secure  pro- 
priety of  condact,  diligent  application  and  gentlemanly  deportment. 

14.  Gratuttous  Am. 

Gratnitons  instrnction  was  given  to  twenty -one  students;  board 
and  instruction  at  reduced  rates  to  fifty -one. 

15.  Statutes  ob  By-laws. 

The  Trustees  have  established  no  statutes  or  byJalirs,  but  have 
relied  on  the  President  and  his  associates  for  the  progress  of  the 
students  and  the  maintenance  of  order. 

16.   Description  and  Value  of  College  Pbopebty. 

The  Collie  grounds  are  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  extend- 
ing from  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  to  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
third  streets^  between  the  Grand  Boulevard  and  Broadway ;  also  three 
lots  on  Broadway,  opposite  the  College. 

The  edifice  consists  of  one  large  brick  building,  valued  at,  $100  9  000  00 

Grounds  are  valued  at ." 100,000  00 

Library  (number  of  volumes  6,600) 12,300  00 

Museum 6,000  00 

Furniture 10,200  00 

Gymnasium 2,500  00 

Total $230,000  00 

17.  Description  and  Value  of  Other  College.  Property. 

de  La  Salle  Institute,  on  Second  street,  between  First 
and  Second  avenues,  comprises  three  brick  buildings, 
used  for  a  preparatory  school,  all  of  which  are  valued 

at $50,000  00 

Philosophical  apparatus  and  library 2,000  00 

Furniture 6,000  00 

Manhattan  Academy,  on  Thirty-second  street,  between 
Seventh  and  Eighth  avenues,  consists  of  a  large  four- 
story  brick  building,  used  for  a  preparatory  school ; 

the  ground  and  b\iilding  are  valued  at 48,000  00 

Library  and  furniture 4,000  00 

Total  value  of  College  property $340,000  00 
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18.  Dbbtb. 
None. 

19.  Sbvekub. 

The  term  bills  are  the  only  soarce;  no  prodactive  endowments. 

On  hand,  last  report $1?447  60 

Amount  received  for  board,  washing,  tuition,  stationery, 

etc.,  etc 58,367  25 

$59>814  85 

20.  ExPKNDrruBB. 
Salaries  of  Professors $8,700  00 

Maintenance  (4  College 50,449  06 

Total $59,149  06 

« 

21.  Price  of  TumoN. 

Tuition,  board  and  washing,  per  session $300  00 

German,  Drawing,  etc.,  extra 40  00 

Music,  piano,  violin  .' 60  00 

Tuition  in  preparatory  schools 40  00 

22.  Rbmabks. 

Daniel  J.  Pratt,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  University, 
attended  the  Commencement. 

A  facade  lo  the  College  is  in  the  course  of  erection. 

23.    Close  op  Rbpobt. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  ot  Trustees,  held  at  the  College 
on  the  9th  day  of  December,  1864,  a  standing  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  annual  reports  and  forward  the  same  to  tbe 
R^enti  of  the  University. 

The  above  has  b^n  prepared  in  accordance  with  that  provision. 

Bbo.  PATRICK,  Chairma/n  of  Committee. 
ED  WD.  J.  SEARS,  LL.  D.,  Searetcury. 
[l.  8.]  Beo.  SIMILIAN,  Treaswrer. 

Beo.  PAULIAN,  Mrector. 
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XIX.     CORNELL     UNIVEESITT,    ITHACA,     TOMPKINB 

COUNTY. 

f 

To  the  Regents  of  the  Unweraity  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Cornell  University  snbmit  the  following  as  the 
annual  report,  required  by  law,  for  the  academic  year  ending  July 
1,  1872,  with  the  exception  that  the  list  of  officers  in  the  Faculty, 
and  of  students  represents  those  bodies  as  they  are  at  present,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1873,  rather  than  as  they  were  during  the  last  year. 

1.   NUMBEB  AND    DfiSOSIPTION   OF   FboF£8SOBSHIP8* 

■ 

No  Professorships  are  instituted  except  as  they  are  filled  by  elec- 
tion of  persons  to  fill  them.  None  are  specially  endowed.  The 
number  at  present  instituted  and  filled  will  appear  sufficiently  from 
section  three,  below. 

2.  Trustees 

The  number  of  Trustees,  when  the  board  is  complete,  is  twenty- 
four.  Of  these,  one  is  the  founder,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  tlie  charter,  is  a  Trustee  for  life.  Another  is  the  eldest  son 
of  the  founder,  who,  by  the  same  authority,  is  a  non-elected  Trustee. 
Seven  others  are  members  of  the  board  by  virtue  of  the  offiqps  which 
they  hold  ;  these  are  ex  officio  Trustees.  The  remaining  fifteen  are 
elected  for  a  term  of  five  years,  three  retiring  each  year.  By  a 
special  clause  in  the  act  of  organization,  the  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity, whenever  they  shall  number  one  hnndred,  shall  be  entitled 
to  fill  the  place,  each  year,  of  one  of  the  retiring  members. 

Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  Ithaca. 

Hon.  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  New  York  city. 

The  President  of  the  University,  ex  officio. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  New  York,  ex  offioio. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Grovemor,  ex  officio.- 

The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  ex  officio. 

The  Superintendent  of  Pablic  Instruction,  ex  offi>oio. 

The  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  ex  offifdo. 

The  Librarian  of  the  Cornell  Library,  ex  offi^sio. 

Hon.  Hiram  Sibley,  Rochester;  Hon.  Edwin  B.  Morgan,  Aurora; 
John  McGraw,  Esq.,  Ithaca.     Terra  of  office  expires  in  1874. 
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Gen.  J.  Meredith  Bead,  Albany ;  Hon.  ErastUB  Brooks,  New  York ; 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Folger,  LL.  D.,  Geneva.  Term  of  office  expires  Id 
1875. 

Hon.  Abrain  B.  "Weaver,  Albany  ;  Hon.  Amasa  J.  Parker,  Albany; 
Hon.  Josiah  B.  Williams,  Itliaca.     Term  of  office  expires  in  1876. 
.    Hon.   Stewart  L.  Woodford,  Brooklyn;    Hon.   Horace  Greeley, 
New  York  ;  Hon.  Henry  W.  Sage,  Brooklyn.    Term  of  office  expires 
in  1877. 

Hon.  George  W.  Schuyler,  Ithaca;  Hon.  John  H.  Selkr^,  Ithaca; 
Hon.  George  H.  Andrews,  New  York.  Term  of  office  expires  in 
1878. 

Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  Chairman. 

Francis  M.  Finch,  Esq.,  Ithaca,  Secretary. 

Hon.  George  W.  Schuyler,  Treasurer. 

J.  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

3.  Faodltt. 

Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D.,  President,  Professor  of  History. 
William  Channing  Bussel,  M.  A.,  Vice-President,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  History  and  Professor  of  the  South  Enropean  Languages. 

Resident  Profeseore. 

Evan  W.  Evans,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

George  C.  Caldwell,  B.  S.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Burt  G.  Wilder,  B.  S.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Zodlogy. 

Willard  Fiske,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Librarian,  Professor  of  North  Euro- 
pean Languages. 

William  D.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  Registrar,  Professor  of 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

James  Law,  F.  R.  V.  C,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

William  Charles  Cleveland,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

Charles  Fred.  Hartt,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  General,  Economic 
and  Agricultural  Geology. 

Albert  N.  Prentiss,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Horticulture  and 
Arboriculture. 

John  L.  Morris,  M.  A.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Practical  Mechanics 
and  Director  of  the  Machine  Shops. 
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Charles  A.  Shaeffer,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chem- 
istry and  Mineralogy. 

Charles  H.  Wing,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Henry  McCandless,  Professor  of  Agricultnre. 

Tracy  Peck,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Isaac  Flagg,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Litera- 
ture. 

Charlee  Chauncy  Shack  ford,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Bhetoric  and 
General  Literature. 

Charles  Babcock,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Architecture. 

Hirara  Corson,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  English  Litera- 
ture and  Oratory. 

William  A.  Anthony,  Ph.  B.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Industrial 
Mechanics. 

Assistant  Professors. 

William  E.  Arnold,  Major  U.  S.  V.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Military  Tactics. 

T.  Frederick  Crane,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Soujh 
European  Languages. 

Henry  T.  Eddy,  M.  A.,  C.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

Waterman  T.  Hewett,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  North 
European  Languages. 

Bela  P.  Mackoon,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  North 
European  Languages. 

James  Edward  Oliver,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Ziba  Hazard  Potter,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Frederick  L.  O.  Rcehrig,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  South 
European  Languages. 

Alfred  Stebbins,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  South  European 
Languages. 

Lucien  A.  Wait,  B.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Non- Resident  Professors. 

Louis  Agassiz,  LL.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  (no  Lectures  this  year). 

Theodore  W.  Dwight,  LL.  D.,  New  York  city.  Professor  of  Con- 
stitutional Law. 
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John  Stanton  Gould,  Hndsen,  N.  Y.,  Profeeeor  of  Mechanics 
applied  to  Agricaltnre. 

GeoFge  Washington  Greene,  M.  A,,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  Pro- 
fessor of  American  History  (Lectures  during  Winter  Term). 

Janies  Busaell  Lowell,  M.  A.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Professor  of 
English  Literature. 

Goldwin  Smith,  L.  H.  D.,  Toronto,  Canada,  Professor  of  English    , 
History. 

Bayard  Taylor,  M.  A,.  Kennet  Square,  Pa.,  Professor  of  German    • 
Literature. 

Lectwrera. 

James  Anthony  Froude,  M.  A.,  Oxon,  English  History. 
0.  V.  Riley,  Economic  Entomology. 

Irisl/ructors. 

Edward  Wyllys  Hyde,  B.  C.  E.,  Civil  Engineering. 

William  Russell  Dudley,  Botany. 

William  Harkins,  B.  S.,  Assistant  Librarian. 

•B.  Hermon  Smith,  Director  of  the  University  Press. 

George  Berry,  J.  H.  Comstock,  Masters  of  the  Chimes. 

4.  Degrees  Conferred  at  Commencement,  1872. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  received  degrees  at  the  Annual 
Commencement  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  academic  year,  together 
with  the  degrees  conferred  : 

Bachelors  of  Science. — ^Edward  Louis  Brady,  Etna;  Harry  Snively 
Buffiim,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  John  Manly  Chase,  Schenevus;  Arthur 
Charles  Clement,  Joliet,  111. ;  Austin  William  Clinton,  Newark  Val- 
ley;  Millard  Thorn  Conklin,  Newburgh;  Delmar  Matthews  Dai-rin, 
Addison ;  Leroy  Allison  Foster,  Portland,  Me. ;  William  Harkins, 
Gerry;  Rnssel  Headley,  Newburgh;  Isaac  Newman  Lounsbury 
Heroy,  Bnllville ;  William  Edward  Holcomb,  Williamson ;  Jetson 
Harvey  Hurd,  Batavia;  George  Adrian  Iselin,  New  York  city; 
Louis  Frederick  Judson,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Maurice  Kellogg,  Cincin- 
natus;  Willie  Burdette. Leach,  King's  Settlement;  John  Warren 
Mack,  Bath ;  James  Taintor  McCoUum,  New  Lisbon ;  Ebenezer 
Erskine  McElroy,  Greenfield,  O. ;  Prank  De  El  win  Nash,  Hubbards- 
ville;  Edward  Nicoll,  Islip;  William  Henry  Niles,  Hornellsville ; 
De  Merville  Page,  Haskinville;    Mahlon  Gay  lord  Peters,  White 
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Haven,  Pa. ;  Gideon  Welles  Pitts,  Honeoje ;  Henry  George  Pollock, 
New  York ;  Washington  Irving  Scott,  Bridgewater ;  Garrett  Patnam 
Serviss,  Glen ;  Clinton  Smith,  Syracuse ;  Loren  Pease  Smith,  Tru- 
mansbargh ;  John  Edwin  Van  De  Carr,  Nassau ;  Archibald  Orosswell 
Weeks,  Yaphank;  Edgar  Vinton  Wilson,  East  Sullivan,  N.  H. ; 
Taylor  Henry  Wolford,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa. ;  William  Jones  Youngs, 
Huntington. 

Bachelors  of  Philosophy. — ^Alva  Morse  Baldwin,  Groton ;  George 
Fitch  Seed,  Brooklyn,  Pa. ;  Herbert  Edson  Copeland,  Monroe,  Wis. ; 
Gyrus  Simeon  ,  Orofoot,  Oonstableville ;  Irving  Hoagland,  B.  S.,. 
TowDsbury,  N.  J. ;  John  Bogert  Lawrence,  Penn  Yan  ;  William  N. 
Breckenridge  Lawton,  Benicia,  CaL ;  Adolphus  Lafayette  Bader, 
Bristol,  Tenn. ;  John  De  Witt  Warner,  Bock  Stream. 

Bachelors  of  Arts. — Charles  Hildreth  Blair,  Zanesville,  O. ;  Fox 
Holden,  North  Lansing;  Albert  Osborn,  Lockport;  Timothy  Sander- 
son, Walton. 

Bachelors  of  Giml  Engineeri/ng,  —  Milford  Chauncey  Bean, 
McGrawville;  Daniel  Wheeler  Bowman,  Scipioville;  Ira  Edgar 
Clark,  Weston,  Mass. ;  Dan  Colburn,  Walnut  Grove,  111. ;  Charles 
Lee  Crandall,  Ithaca ;  Gram  Curtis,  Brooklyn ;  Frederick  William 
Frost,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Henry  Clay  Henderson,  Westchester; 
RufuB  Bassett  Howland,  Danby ;  Edward  Wyllys  Hyde,  Independent 
Hill,  Va. ;  Charles  Siverman  Price,  Lockhaven,  Pa. ;  Alson  Rogers, 
Warren,  Pa. ;  Cyru8.Bla<5k  Sill,  Wilkins,  Pa. ;  Myron  Greeley  Stolp, 
Aurora,  111. ;  Seymour  Preston  Thomas,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Sylvester 
Niles  Williams,  Marengo,  111. 

Ba^heUyr  of  Veterma/ry  Medicine. — Daniel  Elmer  Salmoq,  Budd's 
Lake,  N.  J. 

Master  of  Science. — David  Starr  Jordan,  Gainesville. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy. — Henry  Turner  Eddy,  M.  A.,  C.  E.,  Ithaca. 

Zicentiates. — William  Allen  Butler,  Civil  Engineering;  Joseph 
King  Knight,  Elisha  Sheldon  Lawrence,  Ezra  Cornell  Robertson, 
Surveying  and  Draughting. 

Total  of  Graduates 68 

Total  of  Licentiates 4 

[AsBembly  No.  28.]  14 
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5.  Number  anb  Classifioation  of  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  stadente  in  the  University  daring  the  present 
year  has  been  four  hundred  and  ninety-four  (494),  and  are  classified 
as  follows  hy  courses : 

Science 146 

Literature 37 

Arts 33 

Agriculture  . . . . '. 15 

Architecture 18 

Chemistry 9 

Engineering 92 

Mechanic  Arts 23 

Natural  History 9 

Optional 117 

Besident  Graduates 5 

Or,  classified  by  years : 

In  Post-Oraduate  courses 5 

In  fourth  year,  or  Senior  studies 98 

In  third   year,  or  Junior  studies 121 

In  second  year,  or  Sophomore  studies 119 

In  first  year,  or  iFreshman  studies 151 

Total 494 

Of  these,  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  (182)  were  State  students 
under  the  act  of  incorporation,  and  educated,  of  course,  free  of  charge 
for  tuition. 

6.  UNivEEsrrY  Terms. 

There  were  three  terms:  the  first  began  September  13th  and  ended 
December  19th,  fourteen  weeks;  the  second  began  January  4th  and 
ended  March  26th,  eleven  weeks ;  the  third  began  April  3d  and  ended 
June  27th,  with  the  Annual  Commencement,  twelve  weeks;  making, 
in  all,  a  total  of  thirty-seven  weeks  of  term  time. 

7.   Subjects  or  Courses  op  Study. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Founder,  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty,  to 
make  the  institution,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  a  University,  as 
far  as  possible ;  or  to  make  it,  in  the  words  of  the  founder,  ^'  an  insti- 
tution where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study."    For 
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this  purpose,  several  regular  eoarses  of  study,  both  general  and  special, 
have  been  marked  out,  with  the  design  of  enlarging  and  improving 
them  from  time  to  time,  as  our  means  will  allow  or  occasion  may 
require.  But  besides  this,  students  are  allowed  to  enter  the  Univer- 
sity and  take  optional  courses,  each  student  making  one  for  himself, 
subject  to  two  conditions  only,  viz. :  1.  He  must  pursue  the  studies 
he  proposes  to  take,  in  their  natural  and  logical  order  (when  there  is 
any) ;  that  is,  he  must  take  Algebra  before  Geometry,  Trigonometry 
before  the  Calculus,  Elementary  French  and  German  before*  any  of 
the  advanced  studies  in  those  languages  respectively.  2.  He  must 
take  the  studies  at  the  seasons  in  which  they  occur  in  the  regular 
courses ;  as,  for  example,  Algebra  in  the  fall  term.  Botany  (elemen- 
tary) in  the  summer  term,  etc. 

The  students  are  classified,  in  reference  to  their  sttidieSj  into  three 
classes :  1.  Students  in  general  courses.  2.  Students  in  special  courses. 
3.  Students  in  optional  or  elective  studies. 

There  are  three  general  courses,  viz.:  (1)  The  course  in  Arts 
(Classical);  (2)  The  course  in  Literature;  (3)  The  course  in  Science. 
To  the  graduates  in  the  course  of  Arts  we  give  the  degree  of  B.  A., 
and  those  in  the  course  of  Literature  the  degree  of  L.  H.  B.,  and  to 
those  in  the  course  in  Science  the  degree  of  B.  S. 

The  special  courses  already  established  are  seven  in  number,  viz. : 
(1)  The  course  in  Agriculture ;  (2)  The  course  in  Architecture ;  (3) 
The  course  in  Chemistry  and  Physics ;  (4)  The  course  in  Engineer- 
ing; (5)  The  course  in  History  and  Political  Sciencev;  (6)  The' course 
in  the  Mechanic  Arts ;  (7)  The  course  in  Military  Science ;  (8)  The 
course  in  Natural  History. 

Elective  or  optional  students  are  those  who  enter  the  University  and 
take  such  studies  as  their  tastes,  or  the  profession  or  pursuit  in  life 
which  they  intend  to  follow,  may  require.  They  are  not  considered 
as  candidates  for  any  degree  or  diploma,  although  by  pursuing  a  course 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Faculty,  is  equivalent  to  either  one 
of  the  general  courses,  they  may  take  the  same  degree  as  though 
they  had  pursued  that  course  regularly. 

8.  Courses  of  Studt. 

I.   Generai  Courses. 
THE  COURSE  IN  SOIENCB. 

The  Curricultim  in  Science,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  extends  over  twelve  terms  or  four  years,  and  includes,  as  is 
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seen  in  the  following  schednle,  five  hours  a  week,  daring  one  year, 
devoted  to  some  special  branch  of  knowledge.  Its  peculiar  features 
are  the  study  of  Mathematics;  of  the  French  and  German  lan- 
guages ;  and  of  the  historical,  physical,  moral  and  political  sciences. 
It  comprehends  an  attendance,  during  at  least  fifteen  hours  a  week, 
upon  lecturer  and  class  exercises  involving  the  following  subjecte:* 

Firat  Yea/r. 

First'  Term.  Algebra  completed  (5) ;  French  (6) ;  Physiology  (3) ; 
English  diction  (2). 

Second  Term.  Geometry  (5) ;  French  (5) ;  Zoology  (3) ;  English 
construction  (2). 

Third  Term.  Geometry  finished  (5);  French  (5);  Ancient  His- 
tory (8) ;  English  Philology  (2). 

Second  Year. 

First  Term.  Trigonometry  and  Surveying  (4);  German  (6); 
French  advanced  (3);  Chemistry  (2);  Rhetoric  and  Elocution  (1). 

Second  Term.  German  (5);  French  advanced  (3);  Analytical 
Geometry  or  Roman  History  (4) ;  Chemistry  (2) ;  Rhetoric  or  Elocu- 
tion (1). 

Thvrd  Term.  German  (5) ;  Calculus  or  History  of  the  Roman 
Empire  (4) ;  Botany  (3) ;  French  continued,  Italian  or  Spanish  (3) ; 
Rhetoric  and  Elocution  (1). 

Third  Year. 

First  Term.  Psychology  (3);  Mediseval  History  (5);  German 
advanced  (3) ;  Physics  (3)  ;   English  Literature  (1). 

Second  Term.  Astronomy  (5) ;  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political 
Economy  in  alternate  years  (3)  ;  German  advanced  (3) ;  Physics  (3) ; 
English  Literature  (1).  • 

Third  Term.  Logic  (3);  Geology  (4);  Physics  (3);  German 
advanced,  Italian,  Spanish,  Swedish  (3) ;  Essays  (2). 

Fourth  Year. 

First  Term.  History  (6) ;  History  of  Philosophy  (2) ;  Geology 
and  Physical  Geography  (2) ;  General  Literature  (1) ;  specialty  (5). 

Second  Term.  History  (6) ;  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Econ- 
omy in  alternate  years  (3) ;  General  Literature  (2) ;  specialty  (5). 

*  The  flgmres  in  parentheses  denote  the  number  of  recitations  per  week  in  the  stndy  named  before 
them. 
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Third  Term.  History  (5) ;  Lecthres  of  non-resident  Professors ; 
Oritieal  Analysis  of  Orations,  with  Extempore  Speaking  (3) ;  speoiaUy 
(5) ;  preparation  for  Commencement. 

Any  stndent  may  take  German  instead  of  French  in  the  first  year, 
and  French  instead  of  German  in  the  second  year.  It  is  to  be 
understood,  however,  that  both  languages  are  to  be  taken  to  the 
amount  indicated  in  the  above  schedule  by  all  candidates  for  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  The  specialty  prescribed  for  the 
fourth  year  must  be  in  some  one  department  of  Science,  such  as 
Agriculture,  Veterinary  Surgery,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  General 
Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Zodlogy,  Botany,  Geology,  etc. 

THE  COURSE  IN  LITERATURE. 

The  Cnrricnlum  in  Literature,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Literature,  extends  over  twelve  terms,  or  four  years.  It  differs 
from  the  Course  in  Science  in  comprising  something  less  of  Scientific 
studies  and  Mathematics,  and  is  characterized  by  a  larger  aniount  of 
attention  to  the  Modern  Languages  and  General  Literature.  It 
comprehends  an  attendance  of  at  least  fifteen  hours  a  week  upon  lec- 
tures and  class  exercises,  embracing %he  following  subjects: 

JPirst  Tear. 

First  Term.  Algebra  (6) ;  Latin  (4) ;  Phyaiplogy  (3) ;  Ei^lish 
diction  (2) ;  Anglo-Saxon  (1). 

Second  Term.  Geometry  finished  (6);  Latin  (4);  Zoology  (3); 
Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English  (3).  ^ 

Third  T&rm.  Trigonometry  and  Surveying  (6);  Latin  (4); 
Ancient  History  (3)  ;  early  English  (2). 

Second-  Yea^. 

First  Term.  German  or  Latin  (5) ;  Physics  (3) ;  Chemistry  (S) ; 
French  (5)  ;  Rhetoric  and  Elocution  (1). 

Second  Term.  German  or  Latin  (5);  Physics  (3);  French 
advanced  (8) ;  Roman  History  (4) ;  Rhetoric  and  Elocution  (1). 

Third  T&rm.  German  or  Latin  (5) ;  Physics  (3) ;  History  of  the 
Roman  Empire  (4)  ;  Rhetoric  (3). 

Third  Teo/r. 

First  Term.  Psychology  (3);  Mediaeval  History  (5);  Latin  or 
Modem  Languages  (5) ;  Essays  and  Criticism  of  Authors  (1) ;  His* 
tory  of  English  Literature  (1). 
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Second  Term.  Astronomy  (6);  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political 
Economy  in  alternate  years  (3) ;  German  advanced  (3) ;  Essays  and 
Criticism  of  Authors  (1);  Development  of  English  Literature  or 
Latin  (3). 

Third  Term.  Logic  (3) ;  Geology  (4) ;  Botany,  Italian  or  Spanish 
(3) ;  History  of  General  Literature  or  Latin  (3) ;  ^Esthetics  (2.) 

Fourth  Year. 

First  Term,.  History  (5) ;  History  of  Philosophy  (2) ;  Geology 
and  Physical  Geography  (2) ;  General  Literature  and  Ancient  Ora- 
tory (2) ;  Special  study  of  Literature  in  its  various  Departments  or 
Latin  (4). 

Second  Term.  History  (5)  ;  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political  Eeoti- 
omy  in  alternate  years  (3) ;  Modern  Languages  or  Latin  (3) ;  Gene- 
ral- Literature  and  Modern  Oratory  (1) ;  Journalism  and  Forensic 
Eloquence  (3). 

Third  Term.  History  (5) ;  Lectures  of  non-resident  Profesisors  ; 
Latin  or  Modern  Languages  (3);  -Original  Orations,  Extempore 
Debates,  Criticism,  with  Analysis  of  Orators  (3) ;  preparation  for 
Commencement. 

THE  COURSE  IN  ARTS. 

The  Curriculum  in  Arts,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  extends  over  twelve  terms,  or  four  years.  It  includes  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Languages,  and  is  similar  to  the  usual  Academic  Coarse 
iu  the  other  Colleges  and  Universities  in  this  country.  It  compre- 
hends attendance,  to  the  extent  of  at  least  fifteen  hours  a  week,  npoa 
lectures  and  class  exercises,  embracing  the  following  subjects : 

First  Year. 

First  Term.  Algebra  finished  (5) ;  Latin  (4) ;  Greek  (4) ;  Physi- 
ology (3). 

Second  Term.  Geometry  finished  (5) ;  Latin  (4) ;  Greek  (4) ; 
English  Construction  (2). 

Third  Term.  Trigonometry  and  Surveying  (5)  ;  Greek  (4) ;  Latin 
(4) ;  English  Philology  (2). 

Second  Year. 

First  Term.  Physics  (3) ;  Chemistry  (2) ;  Greek  (4) ;  Latin  (4)  ; 
Khetoric  and  Elocution  (1). 

Second  Term.  Physics  (3) ;  Greek  (4) ;  Latin  (4) ;  Roman  History, 
Mathematics,  French  or  German  (4). 
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Third  Term.  Physics  (3) ;  Greek  (4) ;  Latin  (4) ;  History  of  the 
Koman  Empire,  Mathematics,  French  or  German  (4). 

Third  Year. 

First  Term.  Psychology  (3)  ;  Mediseval  History  (5)  ;  Essays  (1)  ; 
Oreek,  Latin,  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics  (6). 

Second  Term,  Astronomy  (5) ;  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political 
Economy,  in  alternate  years  (3)  ;  Essays  (1) ;  Greek,  Latin,  Modem 
Languages,  Mathematics  (6). 

Third  Term.,  Logic  (3) ;  Geology  (4) ;  Essays  and  Criticisms  (1) ; 
Greek,  Latinf  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  Botany  (6). 

Fourth  Yea/r. 

First  Term.  History  (5) ;  History  of  Philosophy  or  Geology  and 
Physical  Geography  (2);  General  Literature  (1);  Greek,  Latin, 
Modern  Languages,  Mathematics  (8). 

Second  Tefi^m,  History  (5) ;  Moral  Philosophy  and  Political 
Economy,  in  alternate  years  (3) ;  General  Literature  and  Modern 
Oratory  (1) ;  Greek,  Latin,  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics  (6). 

Third  Term.  History  (6)  ;  Greek,  Latin,  Modern  Languages, 
Mathematics  (6);  Lectures  of  Non-Besident  Professors,  Critical 
Analysis  of  Orators,  *  Extempore  Speaking  (3) ;  Preparation  for 
Commencement. 

•  II.  Optional  Courses. 

Any  dtudent,  after  registration,  instead  of  entering  upon  either  of 
the  General  courses — Science,  Literature  or  Arts-^may  select  his 
own  course,  either  with  or  without  the  view,  after  completing  it,  of 
applying  to  the  Faculty  for  a  degree.  Those  who  adopt  this  method 
of  choosing  their  own  stndies,  are  known  as  students  in  Optional 
courses.  The  only  conditions  limiting  this  freedom  of  choice  are 
these :  (1.)  The  student  is  permitted  to  take  only  such  studies  as  he 
ehall  be  fitted  by  his  previous  preparation  to  pursue.  (2.)  He  can 
select  in  each  term  only  such  stndies  as  are  set  down  in  the  Univer- 
sity programme  for  that  term. 

III.  Special  Courses. 

The  Special  courses  are  those  pursued  by  students  who  desire  to 
devote  themselves  to  any  single  branch  of  knowledge,  or  of  know- 
ledge combined  with  practice,  and  to  study  only  such  other  branches 
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as  may  aBsist  them  in  acquiring  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  their 
specialty.  Special  students  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
Dean  of  their  Oollege,  and  are  required  to  employ  so  much  time 
and  to  make  such  progress  in  their  studies  as  shall  be  equivalent  to 
the  attendance  upon  the  fifteen  weekly  exercises  demanded  of 
students  in  other  courses.  All  special  students  are  allowed  to  attend 
any  lectures  or  exercises  which  take  place  in  the  University,  and  are 
not  obliged  to  pass  the  usual  term  examinations,  in  any  studies,  out- 
side of  their  Special  course,  unless  they  wish  to  have  their  attend- 
ance reckoned  as  a  part  of  their  fifteen  hours  per  week,  or  as  a  study 
toward  a  degree. 

The  first  two  years  in  the  Special  courses  are  substantially  the 
same  as  in  the  Course  in  Science. 

(1.)  AGRICULTURE. 
Third  Year. 

FaU  Term.  Chemistry,  Agricultural  (3),  with  four  hours  of 
laboratory  practice ; .  Geology,  Agricultural,  or  Botany  (8) ;  Physics 
(8)  ;  Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (5). 

Winter  Term.  Chemistry,  Agricultural  (3),  with  six  hours  of 
laboratory  practice ;  Horticulture  and  Arboriculture,  or  Vegetable 
Physiology  (3) ;  Physics  (3)  ;  Veterinary  Surgery  (5). 

Spring  Term.  Chemistry,  Agricultural  (4),  with  four  hours  of 
laboratory  practice ;  Physics  (3)  ;  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery 

(6). 

Fourth  Tea/r. 

FaU  Term.  Agriculture  (soils,  tillage  and  manures),  (6) ;  Chemis- 
try, Agricultural,  six  hours  of  laboratory  practice  ;  History  (5). 

Winter  Term.  Agriculture  (fietrm  crops  and  animals),  (5) ;  History 
(5) ;  Political  Science  (3) ;  Rural  Architecture  (1) ;  Strength  and  Pre- 
servation of  Materials  (2). 

Spring  Term.  Agriculture  (farm  management,  buildings  and 
accounts),  (5);  Building  Materials  and  Construction  (2);  Constitu- 
tional and  Municipal  Law  (1) ;  Preparation  of  Thesis. 

A  COURSE  OF  NINE  TERMS,  OR  THREE  YEARS. 

First  Year. 

FaU  Term.  Algebra  (6)  ;  Chemistry,  Agricultural  (4),  with  four 
hours  of  laboratory  practice ;  English  (2) ;  Physiology  (3). 

Winter  Term.    Chemistry,  Agricultural  (3),  with  six  hours  of 
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laboratory  practice ;  Enji^lieh  (2) ;  Linear  Drawing  (8) ;  Geometry  (5). 
Spring  Term.    Botany  (3);  ChemiBtry,-  Agricultural  (4).;  English 
(2) ;  Geometry  and  Conic  Sections  (5). 

Second  Year, 

Fall  Term.  Book-keeping  (1);  Botany,  Agricultural  and  Econ- 
omic, or  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  (3) ;  Chemistry,  Agricul- 
tural, eight  hours  of  laboratory  practice ;  Yeterinary  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  (6).  \ 

Winter  Term,  Chemistry,  Agricultural,  tw<elve  hours  of  labora- 
tory practice ;  Horticulture  and  Arborioolture  or  Vegetable  Physio- 
logy (3) ;  Tools,  Mechanical  (2) ;  Yeterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery 
(5). 

Spring  Term.  Botany,  Laboratory  and  Field  Practice  (2) ;  Ento- 
mology (2) ;  Trigonometry  and  Surveying  (5) ;  Yeterinary  Medicine 
and  Surgery  (5). 

Third  YeoT. 

Fall  Term.  Agriculture  (soils,  tillage  and  manures),  (5) ;  Geology, 
Agricultural,  or  Botany  (3) ;  History  (5) ;  Physics  (3). 

Winter  Term,  Agriculture  (farm  crops  and  animals),  (5) ;  Horti- 
culture and  Arboriculture,  or  Yegetable  Physiology  (3) ;  Physics  (3) ; 
Political  Science  (3) ;  Rural  Architecture  (1) ;  Strength  and  Preser- 
Tation  of  Materials  (2). 

Spring  Term,.  Agriculture  (farm  management,  buildings  and 
accounts),  (3);  Building  Materials  and  Construction  (2);  Constitu- 
tional and  Municipal  Law  (1) ;  Physios  (3). 

A  ONE-YEAR  SCHEME  OP  STUDY. 

This  scheme  is  designed  for  the  special  accommodation  of  young 
men  who  are  or  expect  to  become  farmers,  and  who  have  received 
the  beet  ec|jication  that  the  public  schools  can  give,  but  who  can 
afford  to  spend  only  a  short  time  in  further  study  before  engaging  in 
their  chosen  occupation.  It  comprises  most  of  the  lectures  on  agri- 
cnltoral  subjects  in  the  fuller  courses  given  above. 

It  is  hoped  that  those  who  take  and  complete  it,  besides  acquiring 
some  new  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  that  underlie  their 
profession,  and  some  ideas  in  regard  to  better  modes  of  practice  than 
those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  or  at  least  of  modes  which 
are  new  to  them,  and  may  be  worth  testing,  and  some  new  and  cor- 
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rect  knowledge  of  veterinary  science  which  may  prove  valaable  in 
the  management  of  their  iBtock,  will  be  incited  to  continue  at  home 
the  studies  that  can  only  be  begun  in  such  a  limited,  and  narrow 
course  as  this  must  of  necessity  be. 

As  students  will  be  admitted  to  this  course  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, without  the  entrance  examination  in  Alg^a  which  is  required 
before  entering  upon  ariy  other  course  of  study  in  the  University, 
they  will  be  strictly  confined  to  it ;  nothing  can  be  taken  from  it,  nor 
can  anything  be  added  to  it,  whether  in  the  way  of 'attendance  upon 
exercises  in  other  departments  of  the  University,  or  of  taking  private 
instruction  with  a  view  to  entering  the  University  in  full  standing  at 
some  future  time.  This  plain  statement  is  made  in  order  to  guard 
the  provision  requiring  an  examination  in  Algebra,  before  becoming 
a  regular  member  of  the  University,  from  any  violation  in  conse- 
quence of  this  special  arrangement  made  by  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

It  is  required  of  the  applicant  for  admission  to  this  course  of  study 
that  he  shall  pass  the  same  examinations  in  Geography,  English 
Orammar  and  Arithmetic  as  are  required  of  all  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  University,  and  that  he  shall  possess  some  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  operations  of  farming.  , 

The  course  of  study  is  as  rollows : 

FaU  Term.  Agriculture  (5) ;  Agricultural  Chemistry  (3) ;  Physio- 
logy (3) ;  Veterinary  Science  (5). 

Winter  Term,  Agriculture  (6);  Agricultural  Chemistry,  with 
four  hours  of  laboratory  practice  (3);  Agricultural  Geology  (1); 
Rural  Architecture  (1) ;  Veterinary  Science  (6). 

Spri7ig  Term.  Agriculture  (5) ;  Agricultural  Chemistry  (4) ;  Botany 
and  Horticulture,  with  field  practice  (3) ;  Veterinary  Science  (5). 

Besides  the  exercises  in  the  class-ioom  and  laboratory,  as  laid 
down  in  the  above  echeriies,  the  student  who  is  following  the  full 
course  will  be  expected  to  devote  four  hours  a  week^  during  the 
second  and  third  years,  and  six  hours  a  week  during  the  fourth  year, 
to  horticultural  and  agricultural  practice  in  the  gardens  or  fields ;  in 
the  winter  term,  however,  a  much  smaller  amount  of  time  will  suffice 
for  all  the  out-door  work  of  an  instructive  as  well  as  useful  character 
that  can  be  done.  The  student  in  the  three  years'  course,  or  one 
pursuing  an  optional  agricultural  course  for  a  shorter  period,  will  be 
expected  to  devote  a  corresponding  amount  of  time  to  this  out-door 
practice.     It  should  be  considered,  and  will  be  made  as  far  as  possible 
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with  the  means  at  command,  an  essential  part  of  his  coarse  of  instruc- 
tion, and  no  compensation  will  be  allowed  for  it. 

( 3. )  ARCHITECTURE. 

Third  Tear. 

Fall  Term,.  Integral  Calculus ;  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Lectures 
on  Egyptian  and  Greek  Architecture ;  Drawing. 

Winter  Term.  Mechanics;  Descriptive  Geometry;  Lectures  on 
Soman  Architecture ;  Drawing. 

Spring  Term:  Mechanics ;  Geology ;  Shades,  Shadows  and  Per- 
spective; Letters  on  Byzantine  and  Romanesque  Architecture; 
Drawing. 

Fourth  Year. 

FaU  Term.  Stereotomy ;  Geology  and  Physical  Geography;  Lec- 
tures on  Gothic  Architecture  ;  Drawing ;  Photography. 

Winter  Term.  Mechanics  applied  to  Construction ;  Lectures  on 
Benaissance  and  Modern  Architecture ;  Lectures  on  Composition  lind 
the  Art  of  Designing ;  Drawing. 

Spring  Term.  Lectures  on  Sculpture,  Painting,  Glass,  Mosaic, 
Tilling,  Decoration,  Ventilation,  Warming,  Acoustics,  Contracts, 
Specifications,  Measuring,  Professional  Practice,  etc. ;  Drawing  Exer- 
cises in  Designing. 

(8.)  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSIOS. 

This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  students  for  the  practice  of 
Chemistry  as  a  profession,  and  to  fit  them,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  so  by  school-work,  to  fill  positions  as  teachers  or  as  analytical 
chemists ;  and  it  is  designed  particularly  to  provide  such  a  general 
knowledge  of  chemical  science,  for  those  who  wish  to  take  up  the 
special  problems  of  technical  chemistry  in  manufactories,  as  will 
afford  a  good  basis  for  their  subsequent  investigations.  The  course 
comprises  the  studies  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  General  Course  in 
Science ;  although  laboratory  practice  may  be  substituted  for  the 
mathematics  and  history  in  the  winter  and  spring  terms  of  that  year. 
During  the  third  and  fourth  years,  the  study  of  Physics,  Mineralogy 
and  Geology,  together  with  that  of  Chemistry,  will  be  pursued.  The 
exercises  required  by  the  College,  in  its  full  course,  will  include  the 
repetition  of  lecture  experiments  in  the  laboratories ;  the  preparation 
of  chemical  substances;  laboratory  practice  in  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative analysis ;  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe  in  the  determination  of 
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minerals  and  ores ;  assaying,  and  organic  analysis.  Siz  hours  a  day 
of  work  in  the  laboratory,  with  deduction  of  leotore  hoars,  are 
refqnired  daring  the  last  two  years. 

(4)  ENGINBBRING  AND  SURVEYING. 

The  fall  course  of  Civil  Engineering  embraoee  twelve  terms,  or  four 
years,  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Engineering. 
Special  instraction  begins  with  the  third  year,  and  indades  the  follow- 
ing subjects :  Descriptive  Oeometry  and  its  application  to  shades, 
shadows  and  perspective,  to  masonry,  and  stoue-ontting  in  the  cooatruc- 
tion  of  arches,  domes  and  staircases,  and  to  carpentry  in  the  constrac- 
tion  of  bridges  and  roofs ;  Surveying  and  the  useof  instramenta,  includ- 
ing the  plane-table  as  used  in  the  United  States  Coast  Su  rvey,  with  field 
practice;  Draughting  in  its  various  branches;  Analytical  Mechanics 
and  its  application  to  the  principles  of  construction.  Besides  this, 
there  are  two  courses,  one  in  Surveying  and  the  other  in  Draughting, 
for  the  completion  of  either  of  which  a  Licentiate  certificate  is  con- 
ferred. 

The  course  of  Surveying  comprises  the  following  subjects ;  Algebra ; 
Geometry ;  Trigonometry ;  Mensuration  ;  Descriptive  Geometry ; 
Surveying ;  Plotting ;  Topographic  and  General  Map  Drawing. 

The  course  in  Draughting  embraces  the  following:  Algebra;  Geo" 
metry;  Trigonometry;  Mensuration;  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Shades, 
Shadows  and  Perspective ;  Shadiqg  and  Tintiog.applied  to  Drawings 
of  Construction. 

Second  Year. 

First  Term,    Analytical  Geometry  (4);  German  (5) ;  Physics  (3) 
Chemistry  (2) ;  Bhetoric  and  Elocution  (1). 

Second  Term.   Differential  Calculus  (4) ;  German  (5) ;  Physics  (3) 
Chemistry  (2) ;  Rhetoric  and  Elocution  (1). 

Third  Term.    Differential  Calculus  [Church's]  (4) ;  German  (5) 
Physics  (3) ;  Botany  (3) ;  Rhetoric  and  Elocution  (1). 

All  students  are  advised  to  take  the  advanced  French  three  times  a 
week  through  the  year,  with  the  students  in  the  course  in  Science. 

Thi/rd  Year. 

Fall  Term.  Integral  Calculus;  Analytical  Geometry  of  three 
dimensions;  Modern  Higher  Geometry ;  Descriptive  Gepmetry ;  and 
Draughting. 
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Winter  Term,  Aualytical  Mechaiiicft ;  Descriptive  Geometry ; 
Topographieal  Projectloii ;  and  Draogbting. 

Spring  Term.  Analytical  Mechanics ;  Shades,  Shadows  and  Per- 
spective; Isometric  Projection ;  Draughting;  and  Snrveying. 

Fourth  Yea/r.  • 

FaU  Term,  Analytical  Mechanics;  Stereotomy;  and  Draught- 
ing. 

Winter  Term.  Oivil  Gonstruction ;  Stereotomy;  and  Draught- 
ing. 

Spring  Term.  Civil  Engineering ;  Draughting ;  Instruction  in 
the  Use  of  and  Field  Practice  with  the  Plane-Table ;  and  Prepara- 
tion of  Thesis. 

(5.)  mSTORT  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  historical  and  political  sciences  are  taught  in  this  College 
chiefly  by  le.ctures,  but  in  early  modern  history  there  are  regular 
class  exercises,  the  text-book  being  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Boman  Empire."  The  lectures  upon  history  are  so  arranged  as 
to  form  a  chronological  sequence — ancient  history  being  followed  by 
the  early  modern  period,  that  by  the  medisaval  and  later  modern  his- 
tory, «nd  that  again  by  the  history  of  England  and  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  United  -States.  The  elementary  facts  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  the  principal  continental  nations  of  Europe  are  taught 
in  the  College  of  Languages — much  of  the  collateral  ^'eading  recom- 
mended being  in  French^and  German.  The  student,  therefore,  comes 
to  the  lectures  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  they 
offer.  Special  attention  is  also  paid  to  Greek  and  Boman  history  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the  classes  in  the  Course  in  Arts.  The 
College  is  well  supplied  with  illustrative  material  in  the  shape  of 
mural  charts,  phot<^raphic  views,  portraits,  casts,  and  diagrams — 
the  collection  including  the  historical  wall  maps  of  Spruner  and 
Bretschneider,  the  political  wall  maps  of  Sydow,  and  the  various 
special  charts  issued  by  Kiepert  and  others.  In  connection  with  the 
lectures,  students  are  expected  to  make  constant  use  of  the  University 
library — which  is  well  supplied  with  works  on  ancient,  English, 
American,  and  general  history — and  thus  to  enlarge,  by  careful  refer- 
ence and  reading,  their  acquaintance  with  the  facts  presented  by  the 
lecturers.  The  examinations  in  history  are  chiefly  by  written  papers ; 
and  theses  on  historical  subjects  are  occasionally  required.  The  main 
efforts  of  the  professors  are  given  to  imparting  a  good  knowledge  of 
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general  history,  to  developing  ideas  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  and 
to  bringing  this  knowledge  to  b^ar  upon  the  most  important  points 
of  modern  history. 

The  School  of  Political  Science,  which  forms  a  division  of  the 
College,  is  intended  to  embrace  all  the  important  topics  connected 
with  political  and  social  science.  At  present,  courses  of  lectures  are 
delivered,  as  will  be  seen  below,  on  political  economy  and  constitu- 
tional law.  « 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  lectures  given  in  the  College : 

(1.)  A  course  of  lecturer  on  ancient  and  early  modern  history  by 
Professor  Bussel.  (2.)  Modern  history  in  general,  and  the  philoso- 
phy of  modern  history,  by  President  White.  (3.)  The  general  and 
constitutional  history  of  England,  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith.  (4.) 
General  history,  and  the  philosophy  of  history,  by  Professor  Wilson. 
.  (6.)  History  of  the  United  States,  by  Professor  Greene.  (6.)  Ameri- 
can constitutional  history,  by  Professor  D wight.  (7.)  Political 
economy,  by  Professor  Wilson. 

Courses  are  given  by  President  White,  Professor  Bussel,  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith  and  Professor  Wilson  during  each  term,  while  the 
course  by  Professor  Greene  occurs  in  the  Fall  term,  and  that  by  Pro- 
fessor Dwight  in  the  Spring  term.  During  the  present  year,  a  course 
of  special  lectures  was  delivered  by  James  Anthony  Froude. 

(6.)  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Through  the  liberality  of  Hon.  Hiram  Sibley  in  providing  a  suita- 
ble building,  and  the  further  donation  of  $10,000  for  its  equipment, 
this  College  has  been  placed,  during  the  past  year,  on  a  better  ibot- 
ing  than  heretofore.  There  are  now  closely  connected  with  the  lec- 
ture room,  in  which  the  theoretical  side  of  the  College  is  presented, 
other  rooms  for  the  designing  and  modeling  of  machinery,  and  work- 
shops fitted  with  power  and  machinery  for  working  in  wood  and  the 
metals,  in  which  iho  practical  side  will  be  conducted.  Here  students 
will  practice  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  some  who  are  skilled  in  the  use  of  tools  may,  by  design- 
ing machinery  and  by  working  upon  models  and  apparatus,  do  some- 
thing toward  paying  their  expenses.  Labor  in  this  College  will  be 
paid  according  to  value  produced. 

Third  Yea/r. 

JBaU  Term,  Church's  "Differential  Calculus;"  Descriptive 
Geometry,  with  Shades,  Shadows  and  Perspective ;  Lectures. 
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Winter  Term.  Church's  "Integral  Calcnlus.;"  Elements  of 
Mechanism  ;  Machine  Oonstrnction  and  Drawing  (Warren's) ;  and 
Lectures. 

Spring  Term.  Principles  of  Mechanism  (Willis') ;  Machine  Con- 
struction and  Drawing  (completed)  ;  and  Lectures. 

Fowrth  Yea/r. 

FaU  Term.  Study  of  the  Moving  Forces  employed  in  the  Arts, 
with  special  reference  to  water  wheels  and  steam  engines ;  Machine 
Drawing. 

Winter  Term.  Machine  Drawing ;  Moral  Philosophy ;  Political 
Science ;  and  the  Study  of  the  Steam  Engine. 

Spring  Term.  Machine  Drawing ;  Architecture  ;  Rural  Economy  ; 
and  Preparation  of  Thesis. 

(7.)  MILITARY  SCIENCE. 

To  this  College  is  confided  the  execution  of  that  provision  of  the 
national  act  of  endowment  which  requires  that  instruction  be  given  in 
military  tactics.  As  such  instruction  demands  an  aggregation  of  num- 
bers to  give  it  effect,  attendance  upon  military  exercises  is  made  obliga- 
tory on  every  able-bodied  student,  with  power  vested  in  the  President 
and  Faculty  to  grant  special  exemptions  therefrom  for  adequate  reasons. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  advanced  course  of  instruction  in  Milita/ry 
Science  is  left  optional  with  students,  and  is  open  to  undergraduates 
in  any  of  the  General  courses,  and  to  such  special  students  as  may 
have  sufficient  scientific  and  practical  preparation  to  pursue  it 
profitlibly. 

Military  Science.  This  course  requires,  from  those  who  pursue  it, 
an  attendance  upon  a  class  exercise  or  lecture  of  one  hour's  duration, 
on  three  days  of  the  week  during  one  academic  year,  and  compre- 
hends the  following  subjects : 

(1.)  Military  Engineering.  To  comprise  the  principles  of  military 
topography;  the  effect  of  projectiles;  the  principles  of  fortification, 
with  their  application  to  field  works  ;  description  and  nomenclature 
of  permanent  fortifications ;  military  mining ;  the  attack  and  defense 
of  works,  and  military  roads  and  bridges. 

(2.  )  The  Art  of  War.  To  comprise  the  history  and  principles  of 
special  tactics ;  The  organization  of  armies,  with  some  account  of  the 
administrative  arrangements  of  our  own  army ;  strategy ;  grand 
tactics ;  and  accessory  operations  of  war. 
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(3.)  Military  Zmo.  To  comprise  the  ori^n,  principles  and  limi- 
tations of  military  law ;  nature  and  force  of  the  articles  of  war,  and 
the  general  regulations  for  the  army ;  a  summary  of  the  rules  of 
evidence ;  the  constitution,  jurisdiction  and  procedure  of  coortB- 
martial,  courts  of  inquiry,  military  commissions  and  military  boards. 

[In  consequence  of  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Commandant  and 
Professor  of  Military  Science,  this  part  of  the  course  has  not  been 
carried  out  during  the  past  year.] 

(8.)  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  studies  in  this  course  have  been  arranged  in  this  College  with 
special  reference  to  the  needs  of  students  intending  to  become  natu- 
ralists, or  physicians,  or  scientific  agriculturists,  which  include  all 
the  natural  sciences  and  a  fair  amount  of  the  modem  languages,  with 
only  so  much  of  mathematics  as  every  well-educated  man  should 
have. 

JPtrst  Year. 

.  FaU  Term.  Physiology  (3);  English  Diction  (2);  French  or 
German  (6) ;  Laboratory  Practice  (Anatomy)  (5). 

Winter  Term.  Comparative  Anatomy  or  Homologies  (2)  ;  English 
Diction  (2) ;  French  or  German  (5) ;  Laboratory  Practice  (Anatomy) 
(5). 

Spring  Term.  Zoology,  general  or  special  (2) ;  English  Construc- 
tion (2) ;  French  or  German  (5) ;  Physiolpgical  Botany  (3) ;  Labora- 
tory Practice  (Botany)  (3). 

Second  Year. 

» 

FM  Term.  Systematic  Botany  (3) ;  Chemistry  (2) ;  Ehetoric  and 
Elocution  (1) ;  German  or  French  (5)  ;  Laboratory  Practice,  in 
Botany  (2),  in  Chemistry  (2) ;  Rhetoric  and  Elocution  (1)  ;  German 
or  French  (5) ;  Homologies  or  Comparative  Anatomy  (2) ;  Laboratory 
Practice  in  Botany  (2),  in  Chemistry  (2). 

Sjtring  Term..  Zodlogy,  special  or  general  (2) ;  Chemistry  (labora- 
tory practice)  (2) ;  German  or  French  (5)  ;  Laboratory  Practice 
(Botany),  (5) ;  Rhetoric  and  Elocution  (1). 

Thi/td  Year. 

Fall  Term.  Mechanics  (3) ;  Veterinary  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
or  Special  Botany  (5)  ;  English  Essays  (1)  ;  Psychology  (3) ;  Hiatory 
or  Advanced  French  or  German  (3). 
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Wint&r  Term.  Pateozodlogy  (3)  ;  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery or  Horticultnre  (5) ;  English  EBsays  (1)  ;*  Agricnlture  (Gould) 
(1) ;  Laboratory  Practice  (Palsoozodlogy)  (5). 

Spring  Term.  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  (4)  ;  Heat  (8) ; 
English  Essays  (1) ;  Constitutional  Law  (1) ;  Veterinary  Medicine  and 
Surgery  or  Laboratory  Practice  in  Geology  (5). 

Fourth  Yea/r. 

m 

FaU  Term.  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  (2) ;  Political 
Economy  (3) ;  English  General  Literature  (1)  ;  History  (Wilson)  (2) ; 
Preparation  of  Thesis  .(8). 

Wmter  Term.  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (3);  English,  General 
Literature  (2)  ;  Astronomy  (5) ;  Preparation  of  Thesis  (5). 

Spring  Term.  Acoustics  and  Optics  (2) ;  Oratory  (3) ;  Logic  (8)  ; 
Lectures  of  non-resident  professors  and  preparation  of  Thesis  (5). 

•    .  9.  Bbquibbmbmt  fos  Admission. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  be,  if  males,  at  least  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  if  females,  eighteen. 

All  candidates,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  course  of  study  they 
intend  to  pursue,  must  ]^ass  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  examination  in 
the  following  subjects:  (1.)  Geography.  (2.')  English  Grammar, 
including  Orthography  and  Syntax.  (3.)  Arithmetic,  and  (4.)  Alge- 
bra through  Quadratic  Equations. 

In  the  case  only  of  students  admitted  to  the  one  yearns  course  hi 
Agriculture  is  Algebra  omitted  ;  the  other  examinations  are  required 
of  ihem  as  other  students. 

And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  "  Metrical  System  "  is  allowed  by 
law  to  be  used  in  this  country,  and  the  extensive  use  of  it  in  all  com- 
putations and  announcements  in  chemistry  and  physical  science  gene- 
rally, it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  all  persons  offering  them- 
selves for  examination  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it. 

This  general  examination  will  admit  them  to  the  University  as 
Cfptional  students,  or  as  students  in  the  Course  of  Science,  or  in  the 
Special  Courses  of  Agriculture,  Chemistry  and  ^Physics,  or  the 
Mechanic  Arts. 

For  the  course  in  Civil  Engineering,  besides  this  general  examina- 
tion, they  must  be  further  exsCmined  in  six  books  of  Plane  Geometry. 

For  the  course  in  Natural  History,  besides  the  general  examination 
described  above,  they  must  be  examined  in  six  books  of  Geometry  ; 

[Afisembly  No.  28.]  15 
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Plane  Trigonometry ;  Allen's  Latin  Reader,  or  some  equivalent  for 
it,  with  an  adequate  aYnonnt  of  grammatical  knowledge ;  Greek,  the 
alphabet  and  enough  of  the  language  to  enable  the  student  to  recog- 
nize, analyze  and  form  scientific,  technical  terms ;  Physiology,  an 
acquaintanccf  with  the  technical  terms  employed  in  the  science, 
including  the  names  of  all  the  organs  and  tissues  and  general  func- 
tions.. 

For  the  course  in  Literature,  besides  the  general  entrance  examina- 
tion, they  must  be  examined  in  Plane  Geometry,  six  books,  and  in 
Latin  Grammar,  including  Prosody  ;  Composition  (Arnold's  first 
twelve  chapters);  Alien's  Reader,  or  four  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War ;  Virgil,  exclusive  of  the  last  six  books  of  the  ^lEneid  ;  Cicero, 
six  Orations. 

For  the  course  in  Arts,  or  the  Classical  Course,  the  examination 
will  be  the  same  as  for  the  course  in  Literature  (including  the  gene- 
ral entrance  examination),  with  the  addition  of  an  examination  in 
Greek ;  Greek  Grammar  (Goodwin's  is  preferred) ;  writing  Greek, 
with  the  accents ;  the  first  one  hundred  and  eleven  pages  of  Good- 
win's Greek  Reader. (or  four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis);  the 
first  three  books  of  the  Iliad,  omitting  the  catalogue  of  ships ;  Smith's 
Smaller  History  of  Greece. 

10.    EXBEOISES,    RECrTATIONS,    ETb.   . 

For  all  students  in  general  or  optional  courses,  there  are  three 
exercises,  recitations  or  lectures  required  daily  for  every  day  in  the 
week  except  Saturday.  For  students  in  special  courses,  an  amount 
of  study,  etc.,  is  required  equal  to  the  three  recitations  or  lectures, 
though  it  may  be  given  continuously  to. one  particular  branch  of 
study,  as  Chemistry,  Veterinary  Surgery,  etc. 

Each  term  begins  with  religious  exercises  in  the  room  used  at 
present  for  a  chapel  in  South  University  building,  and  there  are 
daily  prayers,  with  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture,  also,  in  the 
same  room  at  eight  o'clock  a.  m.,  throughout  the  year. 

11.  Examinations.  ^ 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  each  term,  devoting  at  least 
one  week  to  them.  They  are  conducted  pirtly  in.  writing,  partly 
orally,  and  the  method  of  conducting  them  is  left  to  each  Professor 
in  his  own  department,  in  some  cases  an  examination  in  a  particular 
study  is  held  during  a  term,  in  case  the  subject  has  been  completed ; 
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but  in  all  studies,  and  for  all  students,  examinations  are  required. 
These  examinations  are  made  very  strict  and  thorough.  Each 
student  must  pass  each  term  in  studies  enough  to  have  occupied  him 
for  at  least  three  hours  per  day  during  the  entire  term  in  recitations 
and  lectures,  beside  the  amount  of  time  and  study  required  in  prepa- 
ration and  in  writing  up  his  notes  on  the  lectures ;  and  no  student 
is  allowed  to  go  on  in  any  study  without  having  passed,  at  least  once 
in  each  term,  a  satisfactory  examination  in  that  study.  Nor  is  any 
student  allowed  to  remain  in  the  University  at  all,  who  does  not  pass 
satisfactorily,  each  term,  his  examination  in  some  three  studies  that 
have  had  daily  recitations  or  lectures  ;  or,  in  case  he  bas  had  but  two 
or  three  recitations  in  some  one  of  his  studies,  he  must  take  others 
to  make  up  the  fifteen  recitations  and  lectures  per  week  during  the 
term,  and  pass  his  examination  satisfactorily  in  a  number  that  is 
equivalent  to  these  three  daily  recitations.  This  rule  does  not  apply 
to  special  students  having  but  one  department.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, progress  equal  to  the  three  daily  exercises  is  rigorously  required.  * 

12.   Mode  of  iNSTBUcrnoN. 

During  the  first  two  years,  in  all  the  courses,  the  instruction  is 
effected  modtly  by  recitations  from  text-books,  but  by  lectures  when- 
ever the  subject  admits  of  that  mode  of  teaching.  But  after  the 
student  has  had  sufiicient  drill  of  this  kind,  the  system  of  teaching 
by  lectures  and  frequent  examinations  is  adopted,  as  being,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Faculty,  best  calculated  to  educate  the  mind  of  the 
student  to  a  capacity  for  independent  and  self-reliant  thinking,  and 
for  giving  him  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject and  of  the  history  and  literature  pertaining  to  it.  The  apparatus, 
etc.,  for  illustcating  the  various  branches  taught  are,  as  will  be  seen 
below,  most  ample.  In  the  case  of  lectures,  the  students  are  required 
to  take  notes,  and  to  look  up  and  consult  books  referred  to ;  so  that 
the  lecture  system,  instead  of  being  a  relief,  is  found  to  be  more 
exacting  in  its  demands  upon  the  time  and  labor  of  the  student  than 
mere  preparation  for  recitation  would  be.  It  also  requires  more 
maturity  of  mind,  and  the  exercise  of  more  discretion  and  judgment 
in  the  choice  of  authorities. 

13.   DiSOIPLINB. 

The  University  proposes  to  treat  its  students  as  men  rather  than 
as  mere  boys,  assuming  no  further  control  over  them  than  is  nece&- 
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sary  to  secure  the  aecompliBhment  of  the  objects  for  which  students 
resort  to  it.  For  this  purpose,  a  few  general  rules  have  been  found 
uecessarj.  These  rules  provide,  among  other  things,  that  e\%Tj  6tu- 
dent,  unless  specially  excused  by  the  Faculty,  shall  attend  at  least 
fifteen  recitations,  or  their  equivalent  in  lecture^nd  laboratory  prac- 
tice, each  week,  and  that  no  student  shall  take  an  optional  course 
that  is  not  approved  by  the  Faculty  as  worthy  of  his  time  and  efforta. 
Any  student  having  occasion  to  be  absent  from  his  duties,  must 
obtain  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  President  or  Vice-President ;  and 
in  case  he  absents  himself  without  leave  for  more  than  three  consecu- 
tive days,  he  is  regarded  as  having  withdrawn  from  the*  TTniveraity, 
and  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  without  the  consent  of  the  Faculty. 
Any  student  found  guilty  of  intoxication,  or  other  gross  immorality, 
will  be  at  once  dismissed.  And  so,  likewise,  any  student  who  so  far 
neglects  his  duties  as  to  fail  to  pass  his  term  examinations  satisfac- 
torily,'loses  his  position  in  the  University.  He  may,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Faculty,  be  allowed  to  reenter  once  .again,  on  probation,  in 
optional  courses.  But  the  occurrence  of  a  second  failure  is  regarded 
as  indicative  of  either  incapacity  or  such  a  want  of  application  as  to 
render  his  further  connection  with  the  University  impracticable. 

14.  GKAxmrous  Instbuotion. 

By  the  act  of  incorporation,  it  is  provided  that  one  student  each 
year  may  be  appointed  from  each  Assembly  District  in  the  State, 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  gratuitous  instruction.  This  has  been  inter- 
preted to  imply  an  appointment  for  four  years ;  so  that  the  district 
may  appoint  one  student  each  year,  and  thus,  after  the  third  year  of 
the  University's  existence  as  an  educational  institution,  each  district 
may  have  four  students  in  the  University  receiving  an  education  free 
of  charge  for  tuition. 

Besides  this,  there  is  provision  for  the  payment  of  students  for 
labor  performed  on  the  University  premises.  The  results  have 
shown  that  young  men  having  some  trade  available  for  the  TJni- 
Tersity,  as  that  of  carpenter,  mason  or  machinist,  have  in  many 
cases  mainly,  and  in  some  cases  entirely,  supported  themselves 
while  carrying  on  their  studies.  For  such  there  is  much  work 
on  the  University  buildings.  The  University  Press,  also,  affords 
to  practical  printers  th^  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  University 
education.  Yet  no  young  man  should  come  to  the  University  entirely 
without  resources.    It  is  not  always  possible  to  set  a  student  at  work 
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at  once;  and  even  if  k  were  possible,  there  are  always  some  extra 
expenses  at  the  outset,  attendant  npon  settling  down  in  new  quarters 
and  making  provision  for  a  course  of  study.  Tn  no  case  is  self-sup- 
port, to  any  extent^  an  easy  task.  It  requires  energy,  persistence  and 
sacrifice,  and  it  is  gresftly  to  the  advantage  of  the  most  determined 
student  to  have  earned  something,  so  that  his  energies  in  the  Univer- 
sity shall  not  be  too  much  diverted  from  mental  to  manual  labor. 

Besides  this,  there  are  prizes  ofiTered  to  the  amount  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  serve  both  as  an  incentive  to  study  and  as  a 
reward  for  exertion. 

The  present  charge  for  tuition  is  fifteen  dollars  per  term,  or  forty- 
five  dollars  per  year. 

16.  Deobees  Established  in  the  TJNivBEsrrY. 
(1.)  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  such  students 
88  have  successfully  pursued  the  Curriculum  in  Science.  It  will  also 
be  conferred  upon  those  students  who,  after  having  passed  through 
the  first  two  years  of  the  General  course  in  Science,  or  any  equivalent 
conrse,  sliall  have  also  completed  a  Special  course  in  any  College,  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  shall  have  attended  the  courses  of  lectures  on 
General  Agriculture;  on  Constitutional  History,  and  on  Political 
Economy. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Literature  is  conferred  upon  such  stu- 
dents as  have  successfully  pu^-sued  the  Curriculum  in  Literature. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  such  students  as 
have  successfully  pursued  the  Curriculum  in  Arts. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  has  also  been  established  for  each  of  the 
following  Special  courses :  Civil  Engineering,  Yeterinary  Medicine, 
Architecture,  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Agriculture. 

•  Any  student  who  has  pursued  an  optional  course  of  study,  such  as 
may  be  equivalent,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  to  either  of  the 
General  courses,  can  receive  the  baccalaureate  degree  appropriate  to 
that  course.  But  students  should  understand  that,  in  estimating  the 
coarse  that  has  been  pursued,  not  the  time  only  that  has  been  devo- 
ted to  the  studies  will  be  regarded  as  important,  but  the  studies  must 
be  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  in  the  regular  course  in 
regard  to  both  the.  variety  of  the  knowledge  obtained  and  the  disci- 
plinary effect  upon  the  mind. 
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(2.)  ADVANCED  DEGREES. 

Any  student  who  has  taken  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  any  course 
may  take  the  Master's  degree  in  the  same  coarse,  on  either  of  the 
following  conditions : 

1.  After  three  years  spent  in  literary  pnrstiits,  either  teaching  or 
study  (which  study  shall  not  have  been  exclusively  professional),  on 
passing  an  examination  in  some  department  of  Science  or  Literature, 
and  presenting  to  the  Faculty  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  some  subject 
agreed  on  between  the  student  and  the  Faculty.     Or, 

2.  After  having  passed  one  ye^ir  in  Scientific  or  Literary  studies, 
either  at  this  University  or  elsewhere  with' the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  Faculty,  on  passing  his  examinations  and  presenting  a  satis- 
factory thesis  on  some  subject  within  the  department  of  study  to 
which  he  has  chiefly  devoted  his  attention. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  only  upon  such 
Bachelors  of  Arts,  of  Literature  or  of  Science  as,  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language  equal  to  that  now  required  for  admission  to  the 
Classical  course  in  the  University,  shall  have  pursued  their  studies  in 
Science  or  Literature  for  at  least  two  years  after  graduation  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty,  and,  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion therein,  shall  have  presented  a  meritorious  -thesis  based  on  an 
original  investigation  in  one  of  the  departments  in  which  they  have 
studied ;  provided,  however,  that  they  have  taken  their  studies  in 
such  courses,  not  strictly  professional  in  character,  as  have  been  or 
hereafter  may  be  specifically  established  for  resident  graduates. 

3.  '[J^he  degree  of  Civil  Engineer  is  conferred  upon  such  Bachelors 
of  Civil  Engineering  as,  after  six  terms  or  two  years  of  additional 
study  and  practice,  shall  have  passed  the  requisite  examinations  in 
the  School  of  Engineering. 

4.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine  (D.  V.  M.)  is 
conferred  on  those  students  who  have  spent  two  years  in  additional 
study,  after  receiving  the  degree  of  B.  Y.  S.,  and  who  shall  have 
passed  satisfactory  examinations  therefor. 

6.  The  degree  of  Architect  is  given  to  any  Bachelor  in  Architec- 
ture who  shall  pursue  a  post-graduate  course  of  two  years  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  Architecture  in  the  University. 

16.  LiBBABT,  Apparatus,  kto. 

The  various  collections  of  the  University  have  been  carefully 
formed,  with  the  view  of  making  them,  as  an  apparatus  of  study,  as 
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efiBcient  as  possible.  They  are  accessible  to  all  undergraduates; 
under  snch  rales,  however,  as  the  Faculty  may  deem  necessary  fur 
their  preservation  and  continued  utility. 

1.  The  University  LibraPy^  wliich  is  rapidly  increasing  i-n  size,  num- 
bers, at  present 3^37,000  volumes.    It  is  made  up  of  the  following  named 
collections:  (1.)  A  selection  of  about  5,000  volumes  purchased  in 
Europe,  in  1868,  and  embracing  the  mor^  recent  and  valuable  wprks 
illustrative  of  the  subjects  of  agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  chemis- 
try, engineering,  the  natural  sciences,  physiology,  and  veterinary 
surgery.     (2.)  The  collection  of  works,  numbering  about  4,000  vol- 
umes, in  history,  English,  French,  German  and  Italian  literature, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  President's  library,  but  deposited  for  the 
use  of  the  faculty  and  students.     (3.)  The  Anthon  library,  of  nearly 
7,000  volumes,  consisting  of  the  collection  made  \>y  the  late  Professor 
Charles  Anthon,  of  Columbia  College,  in  the  ancient  languages  and 
literature,  besides  a  great  number  of  valuable  works  on  history  and 
general  literature.     (4.)   The   Bopp  library,  about  2,500   volumes, 
being  the  collection  of  the  celebrated  Franz  Bopp,  .of  the  University 
of  Berlin,  relating  almost  wholly  to  Oriental  languages.  Oriental 
literature,  and  general  comparative  philology.     (5.)  The  Gold  win 
Smith  library,  8,500  volumes,  presented  in  1869  to  the  University  by 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  comprising  chiefly  historical  works  and 
editions  of  the  English  and  ancient  classics,  and  which,  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  largely  increased  by  the  continued  liberality  of 
the  donor.     (6.)  The  publications  of'  the  Patent  OflSce  of  Great 
Britain,  about  2,500  volumes,  of  great  importance  for  the  student  of 
technology  and  for  scientific  investigators  in  general.    (7.)  The  White 
Architectural  library,  a  collection /of  over  1,000  volumes,  many  of 
them  very  important  works,  relating  to  the  science  of  architecture 
and  kindred  branches,   presented  to  the  institution  by  President 
White  during  the  past  year ;  accompanying  the  gift  was  the  sum  of 
$1,500  for  its  increase.     (8.)  The  Kelly  Mathematical  library,  com- 
prising 1,800  volumes  %pd  700  tracts,  bestoved  upon  the  University 
by  the  late  Honorable  William  Kelly,   of  Rhinebeck.    (9.)  The 
Cornell  Agricultural  library,  bought  by  the  Honorable  Ezra  Cornell, 
chiefly  in  1868.     (10.)  The  Sparks  library,  being  the  library  of  the 
late  Jared  Sparks,  the  eminent  historian  and  president  of  Harvard 
University,  consisting  of  upward  of  5,000  volumes  and  4,000  pam- 
phlets, relating  chiefly  to  the  history  of  America,  which  was  purchased 
in  Januaiy,  1872.    There  are,  besides,  some  smaller  special  colleo* 
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tion8  of  interefit)  such  as  the  May  collection  on  the  history  of  slavery 
and  anti-slavery,  the  nucleas  of  which  Was  formed  by  the^ft  of  the 
library  of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of  Syracuse. 

The  library,  which  has  been  lately  transferred  to  its  new  quarters 
in  the  McOraw  building,,  is  arranged  in  departments  upon  a  system 
of  classification  based  upon  that  of  Brunet,  and  a  slip  catalogue  of 
the  whole  collection  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  progress.  Separate  alpha- 
betical catalogues,  with  analytical  indexes  of  each  department,  will 
be  issued  as  early  as  possible,  the  first  one — mathematics — being  now 
in  the  press,  to  be  soon  followed  by  the*  second  of  the  series,  embrac- 
ing architecture.  The  library  is  open  and  accessible  to  all  r^stered 
students  every  week  day  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Connected  with  it 
is  a  reading-room,  containing  eighty-one  of  the  most  valuable  periodi- 
cals in  the  English,  French  and  German  languages. 

2.  Museum  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy.  This  museum  comprises : 
(1.)  The  Jewett  PalsBontological  collection,  embracing  a  large  number 
of  species  of  fossils,  principally  from  the  New  York  formations,  many 
of  which  are  illustrated  by  type  specimens  figured  and  described  in 
the  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Geological  Survey.  (2.)  A  con- 
siderable collection  of  fossils  and  rocks  illustrating  the  geology  of 
Ithaca  and  vicinity.  (3.)  The  Hartt  collection  of  fossils  and  rocks, 
mainly  from  the  British  provinces  and  Brazil,  deposited  in  the 
museum.  (4.)  The  Brazilian  collections  of  fossils  and  rocks,  made 
by  Professor  Hartt  and  his  party  on  his  two  expeditions  to  the 
Amazonas  in  1870  and  1871.  (5.)  The  Ward  collection  of  casts  of 
fossils,  presented  to  the  museum  by  Mr.  Cornell.  (6.)  Miscellaneous 
collections  of  fossils,  rocks  and  ores,  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
obtained  through  exchange  or  gifl«  (7.)  A  collection  of  Indian  anti- 
quities, made  by  Professor  Hartt,  Mr.  Derby  and  Mr.  Barnard,  on 
the  Amazonas  in  1870  and  1871.  (8.)  The  Silliman  Mineralogical 
Collection.  (9.)  A  collection  of  skeletons  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery  at  Frilford,  England,  together  with  a  variety  of  ethnological 
relics  taken  from  the  san\e  place ;  the  whole  presented  by  Profeesor 
George  BoUeston,  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

3.  The  Museum  of  Botany  and  Agriculture  contains  the  follow- 
ing :  (1.)  The  Botanical  Model  Collection,  being  a  series  of  Mod&es 
Olastiqtces  of  plants,  on  a  magnified  scale,  made  by  Auzoux  of  Paris, 
and  the  two  series  of  plant  models  designed  and  executed  by  Brendel, 
of  Breslau.  (2.)  The  Rau  Models,  being  187  models  of  plows 
made  at  the  Boyal  Agricultural  College  of  WCLrtemberg,  under  the 
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direction  of  Professor  Ban,  and  arranged  and  classified  by  him  for 
the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867.  (3;)  Engravings  and  photographs  of 
cultivated  plants  and  animals  obtained  at  the  various  agricultural 
colleges  of  Europe.  (4.)  The  Auzouz  Veterinary  Models,  being  the 
entire  series  used  at  the  government  veterinary  colleges  of  France 
and  Kussia.  (5.)  A  collection  of  cereals  of  Great  Britain,  being  a 
duplicate  of  that  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  at  Edinburgh, 
presented  by  the  British  government.  (6.)  A  collection  of  woods  of 
upward  of  300  varieties,  presented  by  Professor  Wilson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  (7.)  The  Horace  Mann  Herbarium,  contain- 
ing several  thousand  specimens,  purchased  by  President  White  and 
presented  to  the  University.  (8.)  A  considerable  collection  of  wools, 
fruits,  dry  and  alcoholic  plants,  collected  in  Brazil  on  the  two  ^expe- 
ditions  of  Professor  Hartt,  by  Professors  Prentiss  and  Hartt  and  Mr. 
Derby.  (9.)  A  cabinet  of  tools  and  implements,  either  of  the  actual 
size  or  in  the  shape  of  models. 

4.  The  CoUecUons  in  the  Museum  of  2^ology^  which  are  available 
for  the  educational  purposes  of  t^e  University,  are  made  up  of  the 
following :  (1.)  The  Greene  Smith  Ornithological  Oabinet,  a  mounted 
and  classified  collection  of  362  birds,  principally  American,  made 
and  presented  to  the  University  by  Mr.  Greene  Smith,  of  Geneva. 
(2.)  The  Newcomb  Conchological  Collection,  made  on  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  (3.)  The  ModUea  ClasUquea  of  Dr. 
Auzoux,  of  Paris,  illustrative  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology* (^0  ^^6  illustrative  charts  and  diagrams  edited  by  Achille 
Gomte,  of  Paris,  and  those  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Education  at  London.  (5.)  A  constantly  increasing  collection 
of  native  animals  in  alcohol,  and  of  preparations  illustrating  their 
structure.  (6.)  A  collection  of  insects,  deposited  by  Professor 
Wilder,  so  arranged  as  to  indicate  what  kinds  are  injurious  to  vege- 
tation and  what  are  beneficial.  (7.)  A  collection  of  Lepidoptera, 
made  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Scott,  a  special  studenf  in  zoology,  to- illustrate 
especially  the  transformation  of  the  larger  moths.  (8.)  Yarious  ana- 
tomical and  zodlogical  specimens  deposited  by  Professors  Wilder 
and  H!artt. 

5.  Tfie  Mvseum,  of  Technology  a/nd  Engmeermg  comprises :  (1.) 
A  collection  of  working  models  in  brass  and  iron,  illustrative  of 
mechanical  principles  applied  to  machinery,  and  an  extended  series 
of  photographs  for  the  same  purpose,  from  the  establishment  of 
Schrfider,  of  Darmstadt.    (2.)  Another  collection  of  working  models 
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ID  wood  and  iron,  illustrative  of  intricate  mechanical  combinations 
and  expedients,  made  nnder  the  direction  of  Professor  Willis,  of 
Cambridge,  England,  and  of  Professor  Kigg,  of  the  College  of 
Mechanics,  at  Chester.  (3.)  Models  illustrative  of  descriptive  geom- 
etry,  and  bridge  and  roof  construction,  made  by  Schrdden  (4.)  The 
diagrams  and  charts  issued  with  the  sanction  of  the  English  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education.  (5.)  Photographs  and  models  from  vari- 
ous sources.     (6.)  A  collection  of  engineering  instruments. 

6.  The  Fowndation  of  a  Mueeum  of  the  Fine  Arts  has  been  laid 
by  deposit  in  the  University,  for  the  use  of  the  Faculty  and  under- 
graduates, of  the  following:  (1.)  The  White  Collection  of  Historical 
Medallions,  including,  among  other  things,  all  the  casts  of  Eichler,  of 
Berlin,  namely,  2,000  copies  of  antique  gems  in  the  Boyal  Museum, 
at  Berlin,  illustrativeof  ancient  history  and  art ;  over  500  casts  illus- 
trating medisBval  renaissance,  history  and  art ;  some  400  medallion 
portraits  of  eminent  personages  in  modem  history,  derived  from 
authentic  portraits.  (2.)  A  valuable  collection  of  photographs, 
especially  rich  in  illustrations  of  architecture  and  of  art  applied  to 
manufactures.  (3.)  Paintings  in  oil,  including  full-length  portraits 
of  Professors  Goldwin  Smith  and  Oeorge  William  Curtis,  by  Carpen- 
ter, presented  by  President  White.  (4.)  Bronze  copies  of  master- 
pieces of  statuary,  two  busts  by  Burton,  one  of  President  White, 
the  gift  of  some  friends  of  the  President,  and  the  other  of  Professor 
Wilson,  the  gift  of  the  students  of  the  University.  (5.)  Many  port- 
folios of  engravings  illustrative  of  Christian  art,  and  of  the  history 
of  art  in  general,  including  the  publications  of  the  Arundel  Society 
and  the  Berlin  Museum  series. 

17,  New  Buildings. 

The  Sage  College  for  Women  is  the  gift  of  Henry  W.  Sage,  and  is 
now  in  process  of  erection.  It  is  to  be  quadrangular  in  form,  168  feet 
front,  forty-one  feet  deep  and' four  stories  in  height.  The  north  wing 
will  be  eighty-five  feet  long  and  the  south  wing  112.  It  is  to  be  of 
brick  with  stone  trimmings.  •  The  gymnasium  nearly  connects  the 
wings  in  the  rear.  The  rooms  for  the  students  are  eighteen  feet  by 
fourteen,  with  a  low  board  partition  dividing  off  one  part  for  a  sleep- 
ing room.  The  building  is  designed  to  accommodate  about  100 
pupils  and  will  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1874.  Besides  the  dor- 
mitories for  the  pupils  it  will  contain  lecture  and  recitation  roome,  a 
museum,  laboratories  for  students  in  Botany,  withgreen-houseSi  foro- 
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ing-honaes  and  other  Deceasftrj  bcilitiea  for  the  poreaitof  floricaltnre 
and  ornamental  gardening. 

Plans  have  also  been  prepared  for  a  Univeraitj  cha|>el  to  accommo- 
date, at  first,  abont  500  persoue,  with  a  side  chapel  for  a  smaller 
number  when  occasion  may  require  its  ose  ;  the  bnilding  will  be  com- 
menced early  in  the  spring  and  fioiehedaa  soon  as  practicable;  the 
monej  to  pay  for  its  erection  is  the  gift  of  the  same  noble  benefactor 
that  gave  ua  the  Sage  College,  Hon.  Henry  W.  Sage.  The  plan  of 
the  building  is  euch'as  to  admit  of  an  ultimate  enlargement  to  accom- 
modate 1,200  or  1,500  persons, 

"  18.  Uhivbesitt  Fabm  akd  BmLDraoe. 

University  farm  and  bnildings $66)000  00 

University  hnildinge,  to  wit : 

Two  four-atory  and  basement  stone  baildings,  each 
50  by  164  feet 160 ,  000  00 

One  two-story  boilding  of  wood,  120  feet  front,  with 
two  wings,  each  100  feet  in  depth,  called  the 
Laboratory ' 23,620  00 

One  four-story  atone  bnilding,  200  feet  front  by  60 
feet  in  depth,  in  process  of  erection,  called  the 

McGraw  Library,  coat  to  this  date 180,000  00 

One  three-story  stone  building,  100  feet  by  60  feet, 

called  the  Sibley  Mechanical  Department 50,000  00 

Bnilding  for  Department  of  Teterinary  Snidery . .  250  00 

Total $418,770  00 


19.  Otheb  UiTirEBsiTT  Fbopebty  and  Rbsoubcss. 

Ezra  Cornell's  Eodawment $500,000  00 

Share  in  Cascadilla  Place  property,  occapied  by  the 
University '. 16,240  00 
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There  are  also  500,000  acres  of  western  land,  for  which  we  are 
receiving  no  income,  the  profits  arising  from  the  sales  of  which, 
when  sold  and  paid,  are  to  be  added  to  the  College  Land  Scrip  Fund 
and  the  Cornell  Endowment  Fand. 

The  College  Land  Scrip  Fnnd,  reported  abovQ  at  $473,402.87, 
represents  it  as  it  was  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1871,  and  shows 
an  increase  of  $18,787  over  the  amount  as  it  stood  on  the  30th  day 
of  September  preceding. 

So,  likewise,  the  Cornell  Endowment  Fnnd  is  $128,596.61,  and 
represents  an  increase  of  $11,427.20  over  the  amount  of  the  same 
fund  as  it  stood  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1870,  making  in  all 
an  increase  of  productive  fund  of  $30,214.20. 

20.  Income. 

Eeceived  as  tuition  from  students $23^552  50 

Less  amount  allowed  on  State  student 

certificates 5,385  00 

$18,167  60 

Beceived  for  rent  of  rooms 6,524  68 

From  Cornell  Endowment,  etc.,  etc 80,000  00 

Total $104,692  18 

Paid  to  members  of  the  Faculty $58,514  65 

21;  LiBRABT. 

Total  of  vols.,  books,  pamphlets,  47,500 ;  cost $82,487  66 

22.  Illustsatiye  CoLLBcrnoNs. 

PalsBontological  cabinet $11  >000  00 

Geological  cabinet ; . .  10,000  00 

Mineralogical  cabinet 5,250  00 

Conchological  cabinet 16,000  00 

Ornithological  cabinet 8,500  00 

Agricultural  cabinet,  cereals,  eta 7,375  00 

Botanical  herbarium 1,000  00 

Metallurgical  cabinet 50  00 

Total $69>176  00 
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23.  Appabatub  akd  Modbls. 

English  Yeterinary  InstrumentB ^  •  $94  00 

English  Models  of  Machine  Movements  (Biggs) 210  00 

French  Clastic  Models,  illustrative  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,     Comparative     Anatomy,    Zoology, 

Botany  and  Yeterinary  Soi^ery 3>990  00 

French  Philosophical  Apparatus  and  Models 1>817  00 

German  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Apparatus 49  137  00 

German  Models  of  Machine  Movement 533  00 

German  Botanical  Models  (Bourdel's) 60  00 

German  Agricultural  Models  (Ban's  Plows) 666  00 

American  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Apparatus  ..  1^725  00 

American  Instruments,  Civil  Mech.,  Engineering  . .  1)475  00 

American  Mechanical  Models ' 1 9  700  00 

Agricultural  Models 875  00 

Total '. $17,282  00 

24.     FuRNiruBB,    Tools,    MAonnrBBY,    LrvB    Stoob,    Bblls,    and 

Pbinting  Pbessbs  and  Ttpb. 

Furniture  in  University  buildings $7?  000  00 

Chime  of  nine  bells 3,400  00 

Great  bell  of  the  University 2,440  00 

lave  stock  on  farm ' 3,500  00 

Agricultuiyl  tools  and  machinery 2, 875  00 

Printing  presses,  type  and  material 7, 565  00 

Machinery,  lathes,  drills,  etc 5,580  00 

Total $32,360  00 

26.    SUMMABY. 

University  farm  and  farm  buildings  . .    , $55,000  00 

University  buildings 363,770  00 

Library .* 68,487  66 

niostrative  collections 59 ,  175  00 

Apparatus  and  models 17,282  00 

Furniture,  tools,  machinery,  presses,  etc 32,360  00 

$596,074  66 
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Total  ferm  and  buildings $418,770  00 

Total  of  prodnctive  endowment , 1,1189239  48 

Total  of  income  from  tnition  and  rents 24,692  18 

Total  of  libraries  and  cabinets 197,304  66 

Total  of  amount  paid  for  instractipn 58,514  65 

26.  CoNCLUDma  Bemabks. 

During  the  year  there  has  been  quite. an  advance  on  last  year's 
announcement,  both  in  the  conditions  of  admission  and  the  require- 
ments for  graduation.  But  beside  these  chabges  which  can  be 
expressed  in  words,  there  has  been,  as  we  believe,  a  still  greater 
advance  in  the  stringency  of  the  examinations  for  admission  and  also 
in  the  term  examinations  of  admitted  students.  It  still  continues  to 
be  the  case  that  of  all  that  present  themselves  for  admission  not  one- 
half  are  properly  fitted,  and  nearly  one-fourth  are  rejected.  The 
greatest  deficiencies  in  preparation  are  found  in  English  Grammar 
and  Mathematics,  and  especially  in  that  part  of  Algebra  that  treats 
of  radical  quantities.  There  is  also  great  deficiency  in  preparation 
in  the  Latin  and  Greek. 

Besides  those  who  are  rejected  at  their  entrance  examinations,  a 
comparatively  large  number  fall  out  during  the  first  year  in  conse- 
quence of  insufficient  thoroughness  of  preparation.  Others,  doubt- 
less, fall  out  for  lack  of  application  or  want  of  natural  ability. 

At  the  beginning  of  th,e  third  term  of  last  year,  the  executive 
committee  passed  a  resolution  directing  the  admission  of  women  to 
the  University.  In  pursuance  of  this,  sixteen  young  women  have 
been  admitted,  one  of  whom  has  entered  upon  a  Post-Graduate  course; 

and  women  are  to  be  hereafter  admitted  on  the  same  conditions  as 

» 

young  men,  except  that  they  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 

During  the  year,  three,  new  degrees  for  students  in  special  courses 
have  been  established,  namely :  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Architec- 
ture, Bachelor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  Bachelor  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  for  religious  instruction  by  a  series  of 

discourses  from  eminent  divines  of  different  religious  denominations. 

For  the  Trustees. 

EZRA  CORNELL, 

Chairman  Trustees. 

GEORGE  W.  SCHUYLER, 

Treasitrer. 

W.  D.  WILSON,  Registrar. 
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XX.  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  NEW 

YORK  CITY. 

I 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  collegiate  year  ending  on  the  28th  day  of 
Jnne,  1872,  containing  a  just  and  true' statement  of  facts,  showing 
the  progress  and  condition  of  tl/e  College  during  and  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  in  respect  to  the  several  subject-matters  following, 
viz.: 

1.    TkuSTEBS. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Collie,  witbr their 
respective  places  of  residence  : 

Bernard  Smyth,  Chairman,  No.  8  East  Sixty-fifth  street. 

Samuel  A.  Lewis,  No.  314  West  Fourteenth  street. 

Timothy  Brennan,  No.  94  White  street. 

William  E.  Duryea,'No.  126  East  Twenty-sixth  street 

William  Wood,  No.  4  West  Eighteenth  street. 

Hooper  C.  Van  Vorst,  No.  10  West  Forty-ninth  street. 

Nathaniel  Sands,  No.  220  East  Seventeenth  street. 

Magnus  Gross,  No.'  311  Third  street. 

Lorin  IngersoU,  No.  105  East  Twenty-first  street. 

Enoch  L.  Fancher,  No.  141  Madison  avenue. 

Edward  O.  Jenkins,  No.  137  West  Forty-fourth  street. 

Nathaniel  Jarvis,  Jr.,  No.  124  West  Twenty-third  street. 

Alexander  S.  Webb,  No.  12  Lexington  avenue. 

Lawrence  D.  Kiernan,  Secretary,  No.  230  East  Thirty-fifth  street. 

During  the  year  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  eleven  meetings,  duly 
convened,  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

2.   Number  and  Desoription  of  Professorships. 

Tlie  Professorships  in  the  College  during  the  past  year  were  the 

following : 

1.  A  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

2.  A  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

3.  A  Professo;r  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 
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4.  A  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

5.  A  Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature. 

6.  A  Professor  of  German  Language  and  Literature. 

7.  A  Professor  of  Spanish  Language  and  Literature. 

8.  A  Professor  of  History  and  Belles-Lettres. 

9.  A  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

10.  A  Professor  of  Mechanics,  Astronomy  and  Engineering. 

11.  A  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

12.  A  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

13.  A  Professor  of  Descriptive  (S-eometry  and  Drawing. 

14.  A  Professor  of  Methods  of  Teaching. 

3.   Faculty  AND  Qtheb  Offioees. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  consisted  of  the  President  and  four- 
teen Professors ;  the  other  persons  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving 
instruction  during  the  year  were  seventeen  Tutors,  three  Fellows  and 
one  Special  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

The  following  list  sho^s  the  names  of  all  persons  employed  in  the 
College  during  the  year,  and  the  salaries  paid  to  each  of  them : 

Alexander  Stewart  Webb,  LL.  D.,  President $4)750 

Jean  Boemer,  LL.  D,  Vice-President,  and  Professor  of  French 

Language  and  Literature 4)250 

Augustin  Jos6  Morales,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Spanish  Lan- 
guage and  Literature 3)750 

G^rardus  Beekman  Docharty,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty 3)750 

Charles  Edward  Anthon,'  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  History  and 
Belles-Lettres 3)750 

John  Graeff  Barton,  IjL.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature 3)750 

Robert  Ogden  Doremus,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 

Physics 3)750 

Herman  J.  A.  Koerner,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Descriptive 

Geometry  and  Drawing : 3)750 

Adolph  "Werner,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  German  Language  and 
Literature .' 3)750 

John  Christopher  Draper,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  His- 
tory and  Physiology : 3)750 

Alfred  George  Compton,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mechanics, 

Astronomy  and  Engineering 3 )750 
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George  Washington  Huntaman,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy   $3,760 

Charles  6.  Herbermann,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin  Lan- 
guage and  Literature S^TSO 

Jesse  A.  Spencer,  S.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  G-reek  Language 

and  Literature « 3,750 

Da^id  B.  Scott,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Methods  of  Teaching. .  3,750 

David  B.  Scott,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Introductory  Department,  1 ,  000 

Benjamin  Arad  Sheldon,  A.  M.,  Tutor  in  Mathematics 2,500 

Casirair  Fabregon,  A.  M.,  Tutor  in  French 2,500 

James  Godwin,  A.  M.,  Tutor. 2,500 

Solomon  Woolf,  A.  M.,  Tutor 2,500 

James  Knox,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Tutor 2,500 

Fitzgerald  Tisdall,  A.  M.,  Tutor " 2,500 

James  Edward  Morrison,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Tutor  in  History  and 

Belles-Lettres 2,600 

Charles  Koberts,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Tutor 2,500 

Ernest  Fiston,  A.  M.,  Tutor  in  French 2,600 

WiUiam  Stratford,  A.  M.^  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Tutor 2,600 

William  Stratford,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Secretary  to  the 

President   600 

Eustace  Whipple  Fisher,  A.  M.,  M.  D., Tutor  in  English. . .  1,250 

Edward  Ellice  Burnet,  A.  M.,  Tutor  in  English 2,500 

John  R.  Sim,  A.  B.,  Tutor / 1,200 

William  G.  McGuckin,  A.  B.,  Tutor 1,300 

Robert  Abbe,  A.  B.,  Tutor 1,200 

Charles  A.  Walworth,  LL.  B.,  Tutor  in  Book-keeping,  Pho- 
nography, etc • 2, 500 

Hugo  R.  Hutten,  Tutor  in  German 2,500 

J.  Hamden  Dougherty,  A.  B.,  Fellow 600 

Charjes  E.  Lydecker,  B.  S.,  Fellow 600 

Martyn  Summerbell,  A.  B.,  Fellow  . 600 

Joseph  E.  Frobisher,  Special  Instructor  in  Elocution 2,000 

Asa  W.  Wilkinson,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  in  Chemistry,  2,500 

John  T.  Cuming,  Librarian  and  Registrar 8,760 

Francis  A.  Reicard,  Assistant  in  the  Repository 1,000 

Charles  Wolfe,  College  Mechanician 1 ,500 

John  Bonney,  Janitor 1,200 

Dennis  Leavy,  Assistant  Janitor 700 

Laboratory  Boy 240 

LAaaembly  No.  28.]  16 
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4.  KuMBEB  OF  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students,  undergraduates  in  said  College, 
during  said  year,  was  : 

Whole  number  in  the  Introductory  Department 638 

Whole  number  in  the  four  Collegiate  classes 370 

Left  or  dismissed  from  Introanctory '  Department  for  various 

reasons 272 

Loft  or  dismissed  from  the  four  Collegiate  classes  for  various 

reasons 127  . 

Graduated  June  27,  1872 33 

During  the  collegiate  year  leave  of  absence  was  granted  to  seven- 
teen students  on  the  ground  of  ill  health. 

5.  Classification  of  Students  fob  Ensuing  Year. 

1.  In  the  Senior  class 37 

2.  In  the  Junior  class '  54 

3.  In  the  Sophomore  class 70 

4.  In  the  Freshman  class ' 181 

5.  In  the  Introductory  Department 638 

Total 880 

6.  AcADEMio  Degrees. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  those  who  received  academic 
degrees  at  the  last  Commencement : 

Bachelors  of  Arts. 

Jacob  Abarbanell,  Slieppard  Banks,  Arthur  Beach,  Samuel  Jack- 
son Beach,  George  Henry  Blish,  David  Clark  Cocks,  Fred  Harmon 
Comstock,  John  Henry  Fruchtnicht,  Sanjuel  Greenbaum,  Emannel 
Hocliheimer,  Henry  Loewenthal,  James  Eugene  Malune,  John  Bach 
McMaster,  Hamilton  Victor  Meeks,  Leopold  Putzel,  William  Otis 
Buston,  Adolphus  Henry  Stoiber,  Seligman  Joseph  Strauss,  Henry 
Lloyd  Tliornell,  Henry  Van  Kleeck,  Richard  Van  Santvoord,  James 
Lawrence  Woodward. 

Bachelors  of  Sciences. 

Jacob  Abarbanell,  Oscar  Birnbaum,  Harry  Dodge  Cooper,  James 
Mackie  Donald,  Benjamin  Joseph  Falk,  Jed  Frye,  Jr.,  John  Cowan 
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Gulick,  Emanuel  Hochheimer,  William  Burdge  Howe,  Frank  Keck, 
John  Egmont  Schermerhorn,  David  Solomon,  Leopold  Putzel,  Eddy 
Shipley,  Seligman  Joseph  Strauss,  Henry  Van  Kleeck. 

Maaters  of  Arts. 

Alphonse  Anselna  JUkobi,  A.  B.  &  B.  S. ;  George  Cowles  Lay, 
Jr.,  A.  B. ;  William  Henry  Clark,  A.  B. ;  Henry  Orne  Hiscox,  A.  B. 

Master  of  Sciences. 
Walter  Howe,  B.  S. 

Certificates  of  FeUowship. 

» 

John  Hampden  Dougherty,  Charles  Edward  Lydecker. 

7.  College  Terms  and  Sessions. 

There  were  two  College  Terms.  The  first  term  began  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  September,  and  ended  on  the  9th  of  February. 
The  second  term  began  on  the  12th  of  February  and  ended  on  the 
27th  of  June. 

8.  SuBjEcr  AND  Coubse  of  Studies. 

There  are  two  courses,  Ancient  and  Modem,  differing  only  in  the 
langnages  studied.  The  following  are  the  subjects  studied  in  each 
year: 

Introductory  Students. 

During  the  collegiate  year,  the  introductory  students  who  pursued 
^he  Ancient  Course  studied  Harkness'  Latin  Grammar  (throogh  Syn- 
tax), and  parts  of  four  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  with  several 
exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition,  Docharty's  Algebra  and 
Geometry  ;  Linear  Drawing;  Elementary  Chemistry  and  Physics  (by 
lectures) ;  Natural  History,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ;  Barton's  Out- 
lines of  Universal  and  English  Grammar  and  English  Prosody  with 
Applications. 

Those  who  pursued  the  Modern  Course  stlidied,  instead  of  Latin, 
Vaniiier's  Spelling  and  Pronunciation,  Robertson's  Grammar,  and 
portions  of  Koemer's  Polyglot  and  Elementary  Headers. 

The  commercial  students  pursued  French  as  above,  or  German 
through  Ahn's  Method,  Part  I ;  Penmanship,  Book-keeping,  Elemen- 
tary Phonography,  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Geometry  and  English, 
as  above,  for  one  term. 
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JFreshrrum  Class. 

The  etndies  of  this  class  were  Sallnst's  Catiline,  Cicero's  Oration 
for  the  Manilian  Law,  Latin  Grammar,  Prosody,  and  Versification; 
Greek  Praxis  and  Grammar,  and  translations  from  the  Jests  of 
Hierocles,  Dialogues  of  Lucian,  and  -^sop's  Fables ;  Outlines  of 
Universal  History ;  Analytical  Geometry,  Surveying  and  Naviga- 
tion ;  Descriptive  Geometry,  Shadows  and  Perspective ;  Anatomy, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene ;  Fowler's  English  Grammar  and  Tucker- 
man's  American  Literature. 

The  modem  course  students,  instead  of  Latin  and  Greek,  studied 
in  French,  French  Grammar,  and  translations  from  Roemer's  Second 
French  Header;  a  portion  of  them  in  Spanish,  Spanish  Grammar, 
and  translations  from  Iriarte's  Fables,  and  a  portion  of  them  in  Ger- 
man, Glaubensklee's  Grammar  and  Header. 

Sophomore   Class. 

In  this  class,  the  studies  were  Virgil's  -^neid  and  Livy ;  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia;  Bhetoric;  Outlines  of  Universal 
History;  English  Synonyms;  English  Literature;  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus;  Physics,  Drawing,  Logic  and  Moral  Science. 

The  modern  course  students,  instead  of  Latin  and  Greek,  studied 
in  French,  translations  from  French  Reader,  Moliere's  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  Racine's  Esther,  Erckmann- 
Chatrian'  Consent,  translations  from  English  into  French  ;  a  portion 
of  them  in  Spanish,  translations  from  Quintana,  Moratin,  and  Ascar- 
gorta;  and  a  portion  in  German,  Glaubensklee's  Grammar  and 
Reader. 

Junior  Class. 

lu  this  class,  the  studies  were  Tacitus  and  Horace's  Odes,  Homer's 
Iliad  and  Demosthenes'  Orations,  with  Greek  Prose  Compositions, 
Intellectual  Philosophy,  Logic,  Universal  Literature,  English  Gram- 
mar and  Literature,  Analytical  Mechanics,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Physics 
and  Zoology. 

Tlie  students  of  the  modern  course,  instead  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
studied  in  Spanish,  Moratin's  Comedies,  Don  Quixote,  Spanish  Gram- 
mar, and  translations  from  English  into  Spanish. 

Senior  Class. 

The  students  of  the  ancient  coui-se  take  either  French,  Spanish  or 
German,  as  they  may  elect,  during  their  Senior  year,  and  study,  in 
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additioD,  Thucydides,  Plato,  CEdipns  Tyrannus,  Butler'B  Analogy, 
Metaphysics,  Political  Economy,  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
International  Law,  Spherical  Astronomy,  History  of  Universal  Lite- 
rature, Civil  Engineering,  Stereotomy,  Chemistry  and  Lectures  on 
Esthetics. 

The  students  of  the  modern  course,  who  chose  Latin,  studied  Hark- 
ness'  Latin  Grammar,  and  selections  from  Csesar,  Sallast,  Cicero  and 
Virgil. 

The  students  of  the  ancient  course,  who  selected  French,  studied 
Kobertson's  French  Grammar,  and  Brown's  First  and  Second  French 
Headers. 

Those  who  chose  Spanish,  studied  Spanish  Grammar  and  Reading, 
Don  Quixote,  and  Moratin's  Comedies. 

Thpse  who  chose  German,  studied  Whitney's  Grammar,  Whitney's 
Reader  and  Wallenstein. 

The  students  of  the  modern  course  studied  Oltrogge's  Reader, 

Wallenstein,  and  Whitney's  Grammar. 

« 
9.  Exercises. 

The  students  of  the  Collegiate  classes  have  regular  exercises  in  com- 
position and  oratory.  The  public  exhibitions  are  four  in  number: 
the  Jnnior  exhibition,  consisting  of  original  orations  by  members  of 
the  Jnnior  class;  the  prize  speaking,  consisting  of  declamations  of 
selected  pieces  by  three  members  of  each  of  the  three  highest  classes ; 
the  prize  debate  by  members  of  the  two  Literary  Societies ;  and  the 
Commencement. 

10.  Examinations. 

There  are  two  examinations  ;  one  at  the  close  of  the  first  term,  and 
the  other  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  examinations  are  partly  oral 
and  partly  written. 

11.  Mode  of  Insteuotion. 

Text-books  are  used  in  all  departments  except  that  of  Drawing 
and  Fine  Arts,  in  which  the  instruction  is  by  lectures  and  models. 
In  most  of  the  departments,  lectures  are  delivered  in  addition  to  the 
lessons  learnt  from  the  books. 

12.  Discipline. 

Ordinary  negligence  and  misbehavior  are  punished  by  demerit 
marks,  which  lower  a  student's  standing  in  his  class  at  the  end  of 
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the   term.     In   Bome  cases,  students  are  reprimanded  before  the 
Faculty,  suspended  or  dismissed. 

13.  Statutes  oe  By-laws. 
A  copy  is  transmitted  with  this  report. 

14.    Description  and  Value  of  College  Buildings. 

The  bpilding  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  classes  of  the  Collie 
proper  contains  twenty  recitation  rooms,  two  lecture  rooms,  two 
drawing  rooms,  one  chapel,  one  library,  one  laboratory,  two  offices 
for  the  President,  apartments  for  the  janitor,  and  several  store 
rooms.  The  value  of  the  building  and  grounds  is  estimated  at 
$160,000. 

The  building  used  by  the  Introductory  Department  contains 
eleven  recitation  rooms,  an  assembly  rooip,  a  room  and  office  for 
the  Principal,  and  store  rooms  in  the  basement.  The  value  of  th^ 
building  and  furniture  is  $40,000. 

The  Library  contains  22,000  volumes  of  valuable  and  well-selected 
works ;  the  estimated  value  is  placed  at  about  $62,000. 

The  Repository  contains  9,600  text-books.  Estimated  value,  $16,000. 

Zaboratory, 

The  Laboratory  is  provided  with  the  necessary  apparatus  of  glass 
and  porcelain,  and  with  such  chemical  preparations  as  may  be 
required  by  the  Professor  having  charge  of  the  department. 

The  collection  of  apparatus  illustrating  the  principles  of  mathe- 
matical, physical  and  mechanical  science  is  estimated  at  about 
$19,500,  and  the  cabinet  of  Natural  History  at  $3,000. 

The  architectural  models  and  casts  from  the  antique  used  by  the 
Drawing  Department  are  estimated  at  $3,000.  The  collection  in 
this  department  is  increasing  by  the  addition  of  the  OUivier  models 
in  Descriptive  Geometry,  which  are  making  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Professor  in  the  College  workshop. 

Surrvmary  of  Estimated  Values, 

Buildings  and  ground $190,000  00^ 

Library 60,000  00* 

Apparatus  of  all  kinds 19,600  00 

Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  Models,  etc 3 ,  000  00 

Casts,  Models,  etc.,  in  Art  Department 3,000  00 

Total $276,600  00 
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16.  Dbsobiption  and  Value  of  Othke  College  Pbopbbty. 

Holbrook  library  Fund $6,000  00 

Grosvenor  Library  Fund  (see  account  No.  17) .,. .  '  30,000  00 

Pell  Medal  Fund *. 600  00 

Burr  Medal  Fund '    600  00 

Cromwell  Medal  Fund 600  00 

EiggB  Medal  Fund 1,000  00 

Ward  Medal  Fund  (a  mortgage  for) 1,T)00  00 

Kelly  Medal  Fund  (bond  for) 1,000  00 

Claflin  Medal  Fund 1,260  00 

$40,760  00 


16.  Debts. 

Due  on  contract  for  erecting  Introductory  Cepartinent 

building $6, 299  00 

Due  on  contract  for  furniture  for  Introductory  Depart- 
ment building 2,076  00 

$8,374  00 


The  payment  of  this  sum  is  provided  for  through  the  Board  of 
Apportionment  and  Audit,  created  by  act  of  30th  of  January,  1872. 

17.  Beyenues  and  ExPBNDrrUBEB. 

JSevenues  and  Esependitu/rea  of  the  College  of  the  Oity  of  Ifew  Y&rk^ 
for  the  year  ending  thefirstyiay  of  July y  1872. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  per  last  report $11,303  62 

Deposits  by  the  Comptroller  with  the  Chamberlain  to 
the  credit  of  the  Trustees  for  the  purposes  of  the  Col- 
lege. 

November  8,  1871 $17,176  84 

February  28,  1872 20,000  00 

March  26,  1872 20,000  00  • 

Jane  11, 1872 26,000  00 

June  19,  1872 26,000  00 

107,176  84 

Total $118,480  86 
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Bwwght  forward $118,480  86 

PAYMENTS. 

Furnitare  for  new  bnilding  on  account  of 

contract $2,500  00 

Salaries  of  Faculty  and  employes 82  ?  879  60 

8.cie?itifie  Apparatus,  Chemicals,  etc 219  94 

Bcpairs  of  buildings,  furniture,  etc 294  10 

Books,  and  supplies 661  57 

Incidentals,  printing.  Commencement  ex- 
penses, fuel,  gas,  stationery,    gleaning 

building,  premium  on  insurance,  etc  . . .  3>392  90 

Total  payments : 89,948  11 

Balance  on  hand  with  Chamberlain $28,532  25 

Jvhf  1^  1872. 

Heaeipts  and  Eaopendibwres  of  the  Grosvenor  Fund  for  the  year  endr 

ingitkjejvr%tdayofJvly^\Vl^. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  per  last  report $580  86 

Interest  on  bonds  and  mortgages 1*026  83 

Interest  on  bonds  of  the  United  States  and  the  pre- 
mium on  gold  interest 931  87 

Interest  on  deposits  in  Trust  Co 41  58 

Total  receipts v $2,681  14 

PAYMENTS. 
Libcacy  books,  sundry  bills 2,235  99 

Balance  on  hand  this  date $345  15 

Jvly  1«^,  1872. 
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Statement  of  the  QroeveTwr  Fvm.d^  hequeatJied  hj  Seth  ChrosvenoTy 
deceased^  the  interest  on  which  is  to  He  applied  for  thepv/rchase  of 
library  books. 

Cash  on  deposit  in  Union  Trust  Co $6>000  00 

Bonds  and  mortgages  on  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  $5,000  at  seven  per  cent,  $5,000  at  six  per  cent 

interest 10,000  00 

Bonds  of  the  United  States,  five-twenties,  interest  six 
per  cent  in  gold,  semi-annually 14v000  00 

Total $30,000  00 

July  1st,  1872. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  held  September  18, 1872,  it  was  ordered  that  the  fore- 
going report  be  properly  authenicated  by  the  Chairman  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  under  the  seal  of  the  College,  and  transmitted  to 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

BERNARD  SMYTH, 

Chairmwn, 

LAWRENCE  D.  KIERNAN, 

Secreta/ry. 
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XXI.   RUTGERS  FEMALE  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  Trnstees  of  Rutgers  Female  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
present  to  the  Board  of  Regents  the  following  report,  showing  the 
condition,  the  work,  and  the  progress  of  the  said  institution,  during 
the  collegiate  year  ending  June  20th,  1872 : 

1.  Number  and  Description  of  Professorships. 

Under  this  Lead  no  very  marked  changes  are  to  be  noted  since 
the  last  report,  save  that  Prof.  Upham's  health  having  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  from  active  duties  of  instruction,  the  department  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  President.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  total  numbers  of  both  the  Faculty  and  the 
students  are  less  than  they  were,  owing  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Harlem  branch  of  the  College.  On  the  resignation  of  the  former 
President,  the  Board  of  Trustees  found,  upon  investigation,  that  the 
branch  was  not  remunerative ;  and  in  view  of  this  fact,  as  well  as  of 
the  difficulty  of  successfully  carrying  on  a  twofold  division  of  the 
institution,  they  decided  to  discontinue  it. 

2.  Trustees  and  Faculty. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  with  their 
respectiv0»places  of  residence : 

Edwards  Hall,  M.  D.,  Chairman.  New  York  city. 

Jeremiah  Burns,  Treasurer,  New  York  city. 

Isaac  H.  Hall,  Secretary,  New  York  city. 

James  B.  Burgess,  New  York  city. 

William  Bushnell,  New  York  city. 

H.  M.  Pierce,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Sidney  Root,  New  York  city. 

Hamilton  B.  Robinson,  New  York  city. 

Frederick  Way  dell.  New  York  city. 

Jacob  B.  Tallman,  New  York  city. 

Rev.  Lyman  Cobb,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

George  W.  Samson,  D.  D.,  President,  New  York  city. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  on  the  8th  day  of 
January,  1872,  on  which  occasion  the  following  members  were  pre- 
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seut,  viz. :  Messrs.  Bnrgess,  Burns,  Bashnell,  £.  Hall,  I.  H*  Hall, 
Pierce,  Hobinson,  Samson,  and  Tallman. 

Other  meetings  were  held  during  the  year  on  the  following  days, 
viz. :  Jane  20th,  July  7th  and  14th,  August  2d,  16th  and  28th,  Sep- 
tember 6th  and  22d,  in  1871,  and  June  6th,  1872. 

The  Faculty  of  the  institution,  including  all  persons  charged  with 
the  duty  of  giving  public  instruction  therein  during  the  said  year, 
was  composed  of  the  following  individuals : 

George  W.  Samson,  D.  D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  and  of  Esthetics. 

Daniel  S.  Martin,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Geology  and  Natural  His- 
tory (and  in  temporary  charge  of  instruction  in  Chemistry). 

Thomas  S.  Samson,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

T.  E.  Blakely,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Hiram  Carson,  A.  M.,  Lecturer  and  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

Julia  B.  Ackley,  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  of  Physiology. 

Blandina  Conant,  Teacher  of  History,  English  Literature  and 
Rhetoric. 

Helen  S.  Bergmann,Teacher  of  the  German  Language  and  Instru- 
mental Music. 

Fraufoise  Lecaille,  Teacher  of  the  French  Language. 

Mary  H.  Baldwin,  Teacher  of  Elocution  and  Penmanship. 

Cornelia  W.  Conant,  Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 

Olivia  J.  Burns,  Assistant  in  French. 

Henrietta  B.  Church,  in  charge  of  the  Academic  Department. 

Mary  Saterie,  in  charge  of  the  Preparatory  Department. 

% 

3.    NUMBEE  OF   StITDENTS. 

The  whole  number  of  undergraduate  students  in  the  College,  dur- 
ing the  year  covered  by  this  report,  was  seventy ;  eight  of  this  num- 
ber left  during  the  course  of  the  year,  three  on  account  oi  removal 
frona  the  city,  two  from  failure  to  maintain  standing  in  their  studies, 
and  three  on  account  of  health.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  three 
special  or  post-grad  bate  students  and  forty -nine  academic  and  elemen- 
tary pupils  in  the  two  lower  schools  connected  with  the  College, 
making  a  total  of  122  scholars  in  attendance  upon  the  institution  as 
a  whole. 

The  number  of  graduates  at  the  Annual  Commencement,  held  on 
the  20th  of  June,  1872,  was  thirteen. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates,  under  the  present  charter  of  the 
institation  as  a  College,  is  sixty-seven. 
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•  4.  Classifioation  of  Studbntb. 

The  students  who  wore  undei^raduates  in  the  College  daring  the 
year  were  classified  as  follows  : 

Seniors 4 16 

Juniors 16 

Sophomores 15 

Novians  . . . , 12 

59 

Intermediate  class 11 

70 

Special  and  post-graduate  students 3 

73 

There  were  aljao  quite  a  number  of  students,  both  from  the  College 
classes  and  the  lower  schools,  who  practiced  Drawing  during  the  year 
in  the  art  gallery.  Two  of  the  Senior  class,  and  one  lady  npt  other- 
wise connected  with  the  institution,  worked  in  oil  painting. 

5.  Commencement  Exeboisbs. 

Annexed  is  a  copy  of  the  scheme  of  exercises  at  the  last  Com- 
mencement : 

RUTGERS  FEMALE  COLLEGE,  COMMENCEMENT, 

June  20^A,  1872,  at  2  p.  m. 
Stbinwat  Hall. 

ORDEB  OF  exercises. 

Anthem—"  How  beautiful  upon  the  Mountains,*' amUK 

Graduating  Class. 
Prater Rev.  John  Hall,  D.  D. 

Instrumbktal  Quartette—**  Caliph  von  Bagdad,*' BaieUHeu. 

Misses  Ayres,  Dodge,  Webster  and  Crouthers. 

Balxttatort  Address Sarah  M.  Wilbur,  Westerly,  R  L 

Essay—**  Simple  Pleasures," Sarah  A.  BeU,  Mott  Haren,  N.  Y. 

EssAT^**  Interpreters," Hattie  L.  Webster,  New  York  city. 

Instrumental  Solo—**  Tarentelle," Jfflfo. 

Miss  Marie  du  Puget. 

Essay-**  The  Effects  of  Natural  Scenery  on  the  Human  Mind," 

Mary  M.  Bell,  Mott  Haren,  N.  Y. 

Essay-**  Sculpture," Alice  E.  Stevens,  New  York  city. 

Essay- **Author8  of  their  own  Destiny," Helen  J.  Aitkin,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Vocal  Solo—**  Das  Erste  Vielchen," Mendelssohn, 

Miss  Ella  T.  Holden. 

Essay—**  Concentration  of  Mind," Annie  S.  Crouthers,  Astoria,  L.  L 
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BaaAT— ."The  Progreflsof  Geological  Science,"  . .  .Sarah  M.  Wilhur,  Westerly,  R  I. 

Ihstbumental  Duo—"  Triaii4)hal  March," Goria, 

Misses  Aitkin  and  du  Puget. 

Essay— "Appearances," Minnie  A.  Ayres,  New  York  city. 

Essay—**  Sclave  or  Saxon," Grace  L.  Stevens,  New  York  city. 

Instbumektal  Quartetth— "  Invitation  to  Galop." F,  Bendd, 

Misses  Wilbar,  Hall,  Ayres  and  M.  BelL 
FsBNCH  Essay — ^**  Ce  qui  coute  le  plus  cher  aux  hommes," 

Hattie  L.  Webster,  New  York  city. 

Essay—**  Woman  in  Literature," Charlotte  C.  Hall,  New  York  city. 

Vocal  Solo—"  Non  Tomo," TUo  MtUtei. 

Miss  Grace  L.  Stevens. 

Essay-**  The  Power  of  Character," Marie  W.  du  Puget,  Hudson  City,  N.  J.^ 

Latin  Essay-**  Marius  amid  the  Ruins  of  Carthage,"  Mary  P.  Dodge,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Ihstrumkntal  Solo — **  Champagne," Voss, 

Miss  Helen  J.  Aitkin. 

EfiSBAY- "  Weapons  of  Civilization," Ella  T.  Holden,  New  York  city. 

Valedictory  Addrbssbs Charlotte  C.  Hall,  New  York  city. 

Ikotbumental  Quartette — ^**  Poet  and  Peasant," Von  Suppe. 

Misses  G.  Stevens,  Dodge,  Webster  and  Crouthers. 

Baeealaureaie  Degree$  tnU  be  cortferred  upon  the  following  members  of  the  OradticUing 

CIom: 


Helkn  Jaqxtes  Aitkin. 
MraniB  Adelaide  Ayres. 
Mary  Middletok  Bell. 
Sarah  Armstrong  Bell. 
8abah  AimiE  Crouthers. 
Mary  Flaoler  Dodoe. 


Charlotte  Chambers  Hall. 
Ella  Thawer  Holden. 
Alice  Emmons  Stevens. 
Grace  Lillian  Stevens. 
Hattie  Lublla  Webster. 
Sarah  Mann  Wilbur. 


Marie  White  du  Puget. 

The  Testimonial  for  a  Partial  course  will  be  conferred  upon  Giulietta  Molini. 
Farewell  Song  of  the  Graduating  Class. 

Benediction. 

The  degrees  conferred  were  as  follows : 

A,  B.  in  coarse.  Helen  J.  Aitkin,  Mary  F.  Dodge,  Marie  W. 
duPuget,  Charlotte  C.  Hall,  Ella  T.  Holden,  Alice  E.  Stevens,  &race 
L  Stevens,  Hattie  L.  Webster,  Sarah  M.  Wilbnr. 

L.  5.  (Litterarura  Baccalanria)  in  course.  Minnie  A.  Ayres,  Mary 
if.  Bell,  Sarah  A.  Bell,  Annie  S.  Crouthers. 

No  Honorary  Degrees  were  bestowed  this  year.  One  student  was 
gradnated  on  a  Partial  course  certificate. 

6.  College  Tbbms  os  Sessions. 

The  terms  or  sessions  for  study,  during  the  said  year,  were  two. 
The  first  t^rm  began  on  the  26th  of  September,  1871,  and  ended  on 
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the  13th  of  February,  1872 ;  the  second  term  began  on  the  la^t  men- 
tioned day,  and  ended  on  the  20th  of  June,  1872,  the  day  of  the 
Annual  Oommencement.  The  winter  vacation  extended  from  Decem- 
ber 2lBt  to  January  2d,  inclusive. 

7.  Subjects  ob  Cotibsb  op  Study. 

The  course  of  instruction  was  as  follows  : 

In  the  Novian  class,  all  the  members  studied  Natural  Philosophy 
throughout  the  year,  with  the  President,  reciting  twice  a  week.  The 
text-book  used  was  Rolfe  and  Gillett  (Cambridge  Physics),  edition  of 
1871 ;  and  the  class  went  through  Parts  I  and  II  in  the  first  term, 
and  finished  the  book  in  the  second  term. 

English  Literature  was  pursued  by  all  the  class  three  times  a  week, 
throngh  both  terms,  with  Miss  Oonant.  The  work  used  was  Shaw's 
Outlines,  from  which  selected  portions  were  studied  covering  the 
entire  range  of  the  volume. 

Rhetoric  was  studied  in  a  similar  manner,  from  Parker's  Aids  to 
English  Oomposition.  Recitations  took  place  twice  a  week  throngh 
the  second  term. 

In  Mathematics,  eight  students  used  Loomis'  Geometry,  with  Mrs. 
Ackley,  three  times  a  week  through  the  first  term,  and  completed 
three  books.  In  the  second  term  they  studied  Loomis'  Algebra,  to 
Quadratics.  This  class  was  especially  behindhand  in  Mathematics; 
this  amount  of  study  being  now  placed  among  the  requiremeats  for 
admission. 

In  French,  nine  students  used  Fasquelle's  French  Course,  com- 
pleting some  forty  chapters,  and  road  about  halt  the  Pour  nn  Epingle 
of  J.  T.  de  St.  Germain.  Recitations  were  held  thrice  a  week  throngh 
botli  terms. 

In  Latin,  seven  students  finished  Andrews'  and  Stoddard's  Gram- 
mar and  Reader,  wrote  the  first  ten  exercises  of  Arnold's  Latin  Prose, 
and  read  from'  the  first  book  of  GsBsar's  Gallic  War.  Recitations 
took  place  twice  a  week  through  both  terms. 

The  work  of  the  Sophomore  class  was  as  follows : 

In  Chemistry,  the  -larger  work  of  Rolfe  and  Gillett  (Cambridge 
Course,  fourth  edition)  was  taken  up  by  twelve  students  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  term,  and  finished  early  in  the  second.  The 
whole  book  was  thoroughly  studied,  with  three  recitations  h  week. 
A  course  of  twelve  experimental  lectures  was  given,  in  addition  to 
the  informal  illustrations  of  the  class-room. 
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In  English  Literature,  Shaw's  Outlines  were  used  by  all  the  class 
three  times  a  week  through  both  terms.  The  wbrk  was  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

In  Rhetoric,  Parker's  Aids  were  studied  by  all  the  class,  through 
the  second  term,  two  recitations  weekly  ;  this,  as  well  as  the  Litera- 
ture, being  in  charge  of  Miss  Conant.  The  work  was  not  used  as  a 
whole,  but  the  more  important  and  difficult  portions  were  selected 
for  study. 

In  German,  the  whole  class  used  Otto's  Conversations-Grammar, 
studying  213  pages,  and  reading  twenty-two  pages  of  the  lessons  in 
the  Appendix.  Recitations  took  place  three  times  a  week,  with 
Miss  Bergmann,  through  both  terms. 

In  French,  twelve  students  recited  to  Mad.  Lecaille  three  times  a 
week  through  both  terms.  They  studied  about  forty  chapters  of 
Fasquelle's  French  Course,  and  read  some  fifty  pages  of  "  Rosa,"  by 
Mad.  £.  de  Presseus^. 

In  Latin,  seven  of  the  class  completed  Andrews'  and  Stoddard's 
Grammar,  wrote  the  first  fifteen  exercises  of  Arnold's  Latin  Prose 
Composition,  and  read  the  first  and  second  books  of  the  ^neid, 
reciting  twice  a  week  through  both  sessions. 

In  Mathematics,  ten  students  began  Loomis'  Geometry  and  recited 
twice  a  week  through  both  terms,  completing  six  books. 

Jv/aior  Cldss, 

The  studies  of  this  class,  in  which  examinations  were  held,  were 
the  following : 

In  the  department  of  Literature,  Schlegel's  Lectures  were  studied 
with  Miss  Conant,  by  all  the  class,  twice  a  week  through  both  terms. 
The  portion  gone  over  comprised  the  chapters  on  Ancient  Literature. 

Rhetoric  (University  edition  of  Blair)  was  studied  by  ten  of  the 
class  through  the  first  term,  two  recitations  weekly,  going  to  about 
Lecture  XXIII.  In  the  second  term,  Eames'  Elements  replaced 
the  rhetoric,  and  the  class  nearly  completed  the  work. 

In  -Esthetics,  Samson's  History  and  Criticism  of  Art  was  used  by 
all  the  Aass,  with  the  President,  recitations  occurring  twice  a  week 
through  both  terms.  The  amount  of  ground  gone  over  comprised 
the  first  and  second  books  (Esthetics  and  Drawing).  The  class  also 
attended  the  President's  course  of  public  lectures  on  the  same  sub- 
ject during  the  second  term. 

In  Natural  Sciences,  nine  students  used  President  Loomis'  Ana- 
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tomy,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  with  Mrs.  Ackley,  thrice  a  week 
during  the  first  term.  In  the  second  term  this  study  was  replaced 
by  Comparative  Physiology  (Agassiz's  and  Gould's  Principles  of 
Zodlogy)  three  times  a  week,  with  the  Professor  of  Natural  History. 
This  work  was  used  as  the  basis  of  lectures  quite  largely,  which  were 
rendered  more  than  usually  important,  and,  indeed,  absolutely  indis- 
pensable from  the  great  changes  that  have  passed  over  many  of  the 
"  principles  of  zodlogy  "  since  th^s  long-published  volume  was  issued. 
The  book  was  completed,  with  the  omission  of  chapters  X,  XI  and 
XII.  The  collections  of  the  institution  and  of  the  Professor  were 
used  in  constant  illustration ;  and  those  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  in  the.  Central  Park,  were  visited  and  examined  in 
connection  with  the  study. 

In  Mathematics,  ten  students  completed  Loomis'  Geometry  in  the 
first  term,  and  Loomis'  Algebra  in  the  second,  reciting  to  Mrs. 
Ackley  thrice  each  week. 

In  Claasies,  eight  students  read  the  first  book  of  Livy  (Lincoln's), 
and  wrote  in  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition  every  two  weeks. 
They  also  completed  the  Grammar  of  Andrews  and  Stoddard. 
Becitations  occurred  twice  a  week  through  both  terms. 

The  text-book  in  French  was  Noel  and  Chapsal's  Grammaire 
et  Exercises,  which  was  studied  throughout^  and  also  Fasquelle's 
Course,  of  which  fifty  chapters  were  studied.  The  class  read  about 
half  the  Elisabetli  of  Mad.  Cottin. 

In  German,  thirteen  students  used  Otto's  Conversations-Grammar, 
and  studied  124  pages,  and  read  twenty-two  pages  of  the  Lessons  in 
the  Appendix.  They  recited  twice  a  week  through  both  terms  with 
Miss  Bergmann. 

One  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  more  advanced  than  the  rest, 
took  separate  lessons  in  this  language,  studying  sixty-four  pages  of 
Heise's  Grammar  (in  German),  and  reading  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von 
Orleans  complete.  Recitations  thrice  a  week  through  both  terms. 
Another  student  also  took  separate  lessons  weekly,  atid  read  the 
whole  of  the  Jungfrau.  ' 

The  studies  of  the  Senior  class,  in  which  examinations  w6re  held, 
were  the  following : 

In  the  department  of  Philosophy,  the  whole  class  studied  with  the 
President  three  times  a  week  throughout  the  year.  During  the  first 
term,  they  took  up  and  completed  Wayland's  Moral  Science.  In  the 
second  term.  Intellectual  Philosophy  was  taught  in  a  series  of  lectures 
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by  the  President,  accompanied  and  illustrated  by  recitations  from 
Henry's  translation  from  the  French  of  [name  omitted]. 

In  the  department  of  Science,  Dana's  Text-book  was  studied  by 
all  the  class,  with  the  Professor  of  Geology,  three  times  a  week 
through  the  first  term  and  the  greater  part  of  the  second.  The 
means  of  illustration  employed  comprised  the  cabinets  of  the  College, 
of  the  Professor,  and  of  the  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College,  to 
which  last,  as  in  previous  years,  free  access  was  courteously  given  by 
the  Faculty  of  that  institution.  The  text-book  was  used  as  the  basis 
of  extended  lectures  and  explanations,  which  covered  the  most 
important  changes,  discoveries  and  theories  which  enter  into  geolo- 
gical  science. 

In  Esthetics,  all  the  class  used  Samson's  History  and  Criticism  of 
Art,  thrice  a  week  through  both  terms,  with  the  President,  com- 
pleting books  second  to  fifth,  inclusive  (Drawing,  Sculpture,  Archi- 
tecture and  Painting).  In  this  study,  besides  the  carefully  selected 
illustrative  collections  of  the  President,  which  were  constantly 
employed,  the  class  had  the  advantage  of  visiting  various  remarkable 
paintings  on  exhibition  in  the  city,  and  several  prominent  galleries, 
both  public  and  private ;  among  them  the  Belmont  Collection,  the 
Academy  of  Design,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  the 
Abbott  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  belonging  to  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  They  also  attended  the  President's  public 
course  of  lectures  on  Art,  during  the  second  term. 

In  the  department  of  Literature,  under  Miss  Conant,  Schlegel's 
Lectures  (Bohn's  edition)  was  studied  by  fourteen  of  the  class,  com- 
mencing and  completing  the  part  on  Modern  Literature.  Becita- 
tions  occurred  twice  a  week  through  the  first  term  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  second. 

In  Mathematics,  fifteen  students  took  Loomis'  Trigonometry  and 
Applications,  with  Mrs.  Ackley,  completing  it  with  the  first  term. 
In  the  second  term,  Loomis'  Astronomy  was  begun  and  studied 
through  about  one-third  of  the  book.  Recitations  in  both  these 
branches  were  heard  thrice  a  week. 

In  niodern  languages,  all  the  class  took  up  the  study  of  Italian, 
using  Foresti's  Course  and  Graglia's  Grammar,  with  the  President. 
This  language  is  deemed  important  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
art,  as  being  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  and  literature 
of  that  subject  as  to  render  some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  it, 
even  though  slight,  highly  desirable.     The  class  recited  twice  a  week 
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through  the  greater  part  of  both  t$rms,  and  went  through  about  half 
of  the  above  mentioned  works. 

Seven  students  pursued  the  French  language  three  times  a  week 
through  both  terms,  reading  the  Athalic  and  Esther  of  Racine,  and 
ten  of  the  most  difficult  chapters  of  Noel  and  Chapsal's  (larger) 
Grammaire  et  Exercises. 

In  Classics,  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace  (Lincoln's  edition)  was 
read  in  full  by  five  students,  with  the  President.  Recitations  were 
held  once  a  week  through  both  terms.  Three  other  members  of  the 
class,  less  advanced,  read  with  Mr.  Samson  from  the  first  book  of 
the  ^neid. 

One  student,  more  advanced  in  classics,  took  lessons  in  German 
during  the  second  term,  studying  seventy-five  pages  of  Otto's  Con- 
versations-Grammar and  reciting  twice  a  week. 

8.   EXEBCISES. 

All  the  classes  were  required  to  write  English  compositions  once 
every  two  weeks.  Latin  Prose  Composition  (Arnold's  Exercises)  was 
required  weekly  in  the  Novian,  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes,  of  all 
the  classical  students.  Conversation  in  French  was  required  during 
three  hours  of  each  day,  and  in  German  during  two  honrs,  from  the 
members  of  the  higher  classes.  All  Compositions  and  Exercises  are 
subjected  to  criticism  and  correction  by  those  members  of  the  Faculty 
in  whose  departments  they  fall.  Practice  in  Elocution  was  also  made 
a  part  of  the  regular  instruction,  weekly  in  the  Junior  class  and  twice 
a  week  in  the  two  lower,  under  Miss  Baldwin. 

9.  ExHinmoN. 

Besides  tbe  regular  exercises  of  Commeucement,  the  Junior  class 
hold  their  exhibition,  conformably  to  College  usage,  in  the  spring, 
about  Easter.  The  Junior  exhibition  of  1872  took  place  April  12  th, 
in  the  Central  Baptist  Church  on  West  Forty-second  street.  A  pro- 
gramme of  the  occasion  is  annexed  here. 

Another  less  prominent  exhibition  has  been  introduced  since  the 
opening  of  the  present  year.  It  is  conducted  by  members  of  the  two 
lower  classes  of  the  College,  and  is  held  at  the  close  of  the  fall  session, 
immediately  before  Christmas.  A  similar  occasion  took  place  last  year, 
only  that  it  was  conducted  by  the  Senior  class.  It  is  deemed  better, 
however,  to  relieve  the  overtaxed  Senior  year  at  this  point,  and  to 
begin  the  practice  of  such  public  exercises  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
course,  by  assigning  this  occasion  to  the  Sophomore  and  Novian  classes. 
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No  prizes,  contests  or  competitive  examinations  are  introduced 
into  the  course.  The  reasons  for  their  exclusion  have  been  stated  in 
previous  reports,  and  no  cause  has  been  seen  to  lead  to  any  change  of 
opinion  or  usage. 

10.   ExAMINA'nONS. 

Examinations  were  held  in  all  the  regular  studies  described  above ; 
no  student  being  allowed  to  retain  standing  in  her  class,  except  upon 
successful  examination.  The  oral  method  is  mainly  employed,  each 
student  being  required  to  draw  slips  whereon  topics  are  noted,  and  to 
state,  after  time  for  reflection,  the  information  obtained  from  the  text- 
book and  from  the  teacher.  Examinations  are  held  semi-annually, 
one  series  occuring  at  the  middle  of  the  College  year,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  term,  and  another  at  the  close  of  the  year,  prior  to  Com- 
mencement. 

11.  Mode  of  iNSTRucnioN. 

All  the  branches  above  described  were  taught  by  means  of  text- 
books, with  the  exception  of  Mental  Philosophy ;  in  this  department, 
the  students  were  required  to  note  down  full  analyses  of  the  lectures, 
and  to  state  their  own  as  well  as  the  teacher's  impressions.  In  the 
departments  of  Rhetoric,  Literature  and  History,  of  Chemistry  and 
Physice,  of  Geology  and  Natural  History,  and  in  the  arts  of  Draw- 
ing, Sculpture,  Architecture  and  Painting,  illustrative  lectures  and 
criticisms  are  mingled  with  or  added  to  the  text-book  instruction ; 
and  with  the  substance  of  these,  the  students  are  expected  to  show 
themselves  acquainted  at  examination. 

Distinct  courses  of  lectures  were  also  given  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: On  Chemistry  and  Electricity,  twelve,  to  the  Junior  and 
Sophomore  classes,  by  Professor  T.  E,  Blakely ;  and  on  Elocution, 
twelve,  to  the  Senior  class,  by  Professor  Hiram  Corson,  late  of  Cor- 
nell University.  Both  these  series  of  lectures  were  given  in  the 
second  term. 

12.  Discipline. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  is  entirely  dependent  on  moral 
influences,  the  methods  being  the  same  as  those  described  in  previous 
reports,  viz.,  the  personal  advice  and  direction  of  the  President  and 
Faculty,  and  also  of  parents  or  guardians.  These  means,  used  by  the 
present  President  for  twelve  years  with  young  men,  and  for  two  years 
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with  young  ladies,  have  never  failed  to  effect  the  desired  result,  with- 
out a  single  instance  in  which  expulsion  has  been  necessary. 

13.  GEATmous  Aid. 

The  College  has  no  provision  for  the  aid  or  support  of  students. 
Each  individual  case  has  to  be  made  the  subject  of  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  authorities  of  the  institution.  Earnest  and  deserving 
students,  however,  and  usually  the  daughters  of  clergymen,  are  dealt 
with  as  liberally  as  the  circumstances  of  the  College  will  permit. 

14.  Statutes  oe  By-Laws. 

There  are  no  fixed  regulations,  but  the  conduct  of  affairs  is  carried 
on  under  such  arrangements  as  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  from  tiniQ 
to  time  decide  upon. 

15,  16.  Buildings,  etc. 

The  Eegents  have  been  made  aware,  by  the  last  annual  report, 
that  under  the  policy  pursued  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  College,  the 
results  of  which  proved  to  be  so  injudicious,  the  entire  real  as  well 
as  nearly  all  the  personal  property  of  the  institution  passed  into  the 
hands  of  mortgagees  and  other  creditors ;  and  the  Trustees  regret 
that  they  have  not  been  able  thus  far  to  make  any  considerable  pro- 
gress— ^although  they  occupy  the  buildings  as  lessees — toward  the 
repurchase  of  the  same. 

One  feature  of  the  policy  referred  to  above  consisted  in  the  issuing 
of  a  large  number  of  scholarships,  for  which  the  money  was  received 
at  the  time,  thus  forestalling  the  income  of  the  College,  and  leaving 
the  Trustees  but  two  alternatives :  the  one  the  dishonoring  of  these 
seemingly  just  claims ;  the  other  the  striving,  even  under  such  adverse 
circumstances,  to  give  to  the  holders,  who  had  bought  them  in  good 
faith,  all  that  they  hoped  for,  although  there  was  no  fund  from  which 
to  draw  for  that  purpose. 

To  such  an  extent  was  this  feature  of  the  above  policy  adopted, 
that  fully  one-half  of  the  pupils  in  the  College  were  there  under  such 
a  provision,  thereby  canceling  between  $7,000  and  $8,000  of  the 
bills  for  tuition,  which  amount,  if  it  could  have  been  received,  would 
not  only  have  saved  the  Trustees  from  any  deficit,  but  have  left  a 
respectable  cash  balance. 

17.  Debts. 
Floating  debt  (as  recognized) $7?  800  00 
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18.  Revenue. 

KeceiptB  during  the  year  from  tuition,  stages,  etc $15?  290  i 

Lectnres .254  i 

Rent  of  chapel 289  I 

Total $15,835  ( 

19.    EXPENDITUEE. 

Salaries  paid  professors  and  teachers $9,650  00 

Rent 8,000  00 

Fuel  and  other  expenses 4,485  70 

22,135  'i 

Deficit  for  the  year $6,300  1 

20.  Tabular  Statement. 

Number  of  departments  or  courses  of  study 

Number  of  professors ) .     ,     ^  „ 

-V     1         i?  X  .  ^  iw  the  Collesre  oroDer 1 

JN  umber  of  tutors 


I"  in  the  College  proper 

Number  of  collegiate  students 5 


Number  of  graduates  in  1872  : 

Classical  course 

Literary  course 

Partial 


1 


Total  number  of  graduates  since  the  degree  of  A.  B.  was  first 
conferred,  1870 : 

A.  B 21 

LB ^ 

Since  the  College  charter  was  given,  1867 6{ 

Revenue  for  the  last  collegiate  year $15,835  0( 

Expenditure  for  the  last  collegiate  year 22, 135  7( 

Amount  of  debts  (floating) 7,800  0( 
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21.  Close  of  Report. 

This  report,  tbongli  ready  for  presentation  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board,  on  the  second  Monday  of  January,  was,  by  some  inad- 
vertence, omitted ;  but  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Board,  on 
the  third  Monday  of  January,  1873,  this  report  was  presented,  and, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  ordered  to  be  attested  by  the  signatures  of  the 
proper  officers,  to  wit,  the  President  and  Secretary,  who  are  also 
thereby  designated  as  two  Trustees  to  sign  the  same,  and  by  the  Trea- 
surer's signature,  and  by  affixing  the  corporate  seal  of  the  College. 

Attest:  EDWAEDS  HALL,  Presidmi, 

[l.  8.]  ISAAC  H.  HALL,  Seoretary, 

Two  designated  Trustees, 
JEEEMIAH  BUENS,  Treasurer. 
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XXII.   WELLS  COLLEGE,  AURORA,  CAYUGA  COUNTY, 

K  Y. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  Trustees  of  Wells  College,  in  compliance  with  the  requisition 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the  following  report  for 
the  last  collegiate  year,  ending  on  the  20th  day  of  July,  1871,  being 
the  day  of  the  annual  Commencement,  containing  a  just  and  true 
statement  of  facts,  showing  the  progress  and  condition  of  said  Col- 
lege, during  and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in  respect  to  the  several 
subject-matters  following,  viz. : 

1.  Number  and  Descriphon  of  Professorships. 
********* 

2.  Trustees,  Faculty  and  Other  College  Officers, 

Trustees. 
Henry  Wells,  Esq.,  Aurora. 
Charles  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  New  York. 
James  H.  Wells,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Hon.  E.  B.  Morgan,  Aurora. 
Tallmadge  Delafield,  Esq.,  Aurora. 
William  H.  Bogart,  Esq.,  Aurora. 
Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Rochester. 
Hon.  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Auburn. 
Hon.  Nathan  K.  Hall,  Buffalo. 
Rev.  Jonathan  B.  Condit,  D.  D.,  Auburn. 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Folger,  Geneva. 
Alexander  Holland,  Esq.,  New  York. 
John  Scott  Boyd,  Esq.,  New  York. 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Sedgwick,  Syracuse. 
Henry  Foster,  M.  D.,  Clifton  Springs. 
Rev.  S.  IrensBus  Prime,  D.  D.,  New  York. 
Henry  Morgan,  Esq.,  Aurora. 

Faculty. 

Rev.  S.  Irenaeus  Prime,  D.  D.,  then  President. 

Mary  M.  Carter,  Vice-President  and  Lady  Principal,  Elocution. 

Miss  Adelaide  Corwin,  Mathematics. 
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Miss  Jane  E.  Johnson,  Mental,  Moral  and  Physical  Sciences. 

Mifis  Margaret  J.  Hagen,  Latin  and  Composition. 

Miss  Marian  F.  Wetmore,  English  Literature  and  English  Lan- 
guage. 

Mdlle.  Marie  J.  Decent,  French  Language  and  Literature. 

Mdlle.  E.  Prestat,  French  Languge  and  Literature. 

Prof.  W.  Havemann,  Instrumental  Music. 

Franlein  Emma  Cohn,  Vocal  Music  and  German  Language. 

Miss  E.  Baldwin,  Vocal  Music. 

Miss  L.  A.  Gordon,  Drawing  and  Painting. 

The  other  College  officers  were  Secretary,  Steward,  Housekeeper 
and  Janitor,  assisted  by  sixteen  servants. 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  on  the  19th  day  of 
June,  1872,  at  which  the  following  Trustees  were  present,  viz. : 
Henry  Wells,  Esq.,  Charles  H.  Wells,  James  H.  Wells,.  Rev.  S. 
IrensBus  Prime,  D.  D.,  Hon.  E.  B.  Morgan,  Tallmadge  Delafield, 
Lewis  H.  Morgan,  Henry  Morgan  and  W.  H.  Bogart. 

3.  Number  of  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students  during  the  year  was  sixty-one; 
iiumber  of  students  in  College  classes  was  forty -eight;  six  were 
graduated  at  the  Commencement  in  June.  There  were  also  special 
and  preparatory  students,  thirteen,  making  the  above  total  of  sixty- 
one. 

4.  Classification  of  Students. 
Seniors 7 

Juniors 6 

Sophomores . » 11 

Novians 24 

Total  in  College  classes 48 

Students  pursuing  special  courses * 13 

Total 61 

Of  the  above  there  were,  at  the  same  time,  pupils  in  Music : 

Piano 27 

Singing 14 

Total 41 
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Pupils  in  Painting 4 

Pupils  in  Drawing 4 

Total 8 

5.  Academic  Degrees. 

The  degrees  conferred  were:  M.  A.,  Mistress  of  Art,  five;  M.  P., 
Mistress  of  Pliilosophy,  one. 

6.  Collegiate  Year. 

i  The  collegiate  year  was  one  continuous  session  of  forty  weeks.  It 
began  September  13,  1871,  and  ended  June  20th,  1872.  A  recess  of 
two  weeks  was  held  at  the  Christmas  holidays. 

7.  Course  of  Study. 

The  studies  pursued  by  the  several  classes  during  said  year,  with 
the  text-books,  extent  and  time  of  each,  were  as  follows : 

Preparatory  Classes. 

Eeuck's  Arithmetic ;  Quackenbos'  United  States  History ;  Pier- 
son's  Questions  in  Geography,  with  globes  and  maps;  Pinneo's 
English  Grammar ;  Keetel's  Oral  French  Method ;  Principia  Latina, 
Part  Ist. 

Novia/n,  Year. 

Latin,  two  terms;  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Grammar,  reviewed  to 
Prosody ;  Principia  Latina,  Part  2d ;  Viri  Bomae ;  Csesar ;  Eobin- 
son's  Algebra,  two  terms  entire;  French,  two  terms;  Fasquelle,  to 
30th  lesson  ;  Pour  une  Epingle  ;  Sous  la  Neige ;  Williams'  English 
into  French,  forty  pages.  Besides  daily  recitation  from  text-books, 
there  were  also  daily  classes  in  French  conversation.  Warren's 
Physical  Geography,  entire,  two  terms,  three  recitations  weekly; 
Willson's  Ancient  History,  complete,  two  terms,  twice  a  week; 
Alden's  Self  Culture,  one-half  term. 

Sophomore  Year. 

Davies'  Legendre,  nine  books,  two  terms;  Latin,  two  terms; 
Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Grammar,  Prosody ;  Virgil,  one  book,  with 
rules  of  Prosody  from  grammar;  Cicero,  four  orations,  with  weekly 
exercises  in  Latin  Prose  Composition  ;  French,  two  terms ;  Fasquelle's 
Grammar,  continued ;  Philosophe  Sous  les  Toits  ;  Williams'  English 
into  French,  continued;  Howard's  Aids  to   Composition,  weekly; 
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Daily  Conversation  lessons ;  Steele's  Natural  Philosophy,  complete, 
one  term,  with  experiments;  Bain's  Rhetoric,  complete,  two  terms, 
three  recitations  weekly ;  Willson's  MedisBval  History,  two  recitations 
each  week,  two  terms ;  Tenney's  Zoology,  300  pages,  one  term,  two 
recitations  weekly,  with  lectures  by  Professor ;  Gray's  Botany,  entire, 
one  term,  three  recitations  weekly,  with  analysis  of  plants ;  Physi- 
ology, one  term,  lectures  weekly ;  examination  on  lectures. 

Junior  Year. 

Davies'  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  entire,  one  terra  ;  Latin, 
two  terms;  Cicero,  four  orations;  Livy,  selections  from  first  book; 
weekly  exercise  in  Latin  Prose;  French,  two  terms;  Fasquelle's 
Grammar  finished  and  reviewed;  Williams'  English  into  French, 
continued ;  Howard's  Aids  to  Composition,  weekly;  Daily  Conversa- 
tion classes;  Steele's  Astronomy,  one  term,  completed;  English 
History,  entire,  one  term,  three  times  a  week ;  Shaw's  English  Lite- 
rature, complete,  two  terms,  twice  a  week;  Steele's  Chemistry, 
entire,  one  term,  with  experiments;  Dana's  Geology,  entire,  one 
term ;  Alden's  Science  of  Government,  complete,  one  term. 

Senior  Year. 

French,  Poitevin's  Grammar;  L' Allernagne ;  Williams'  English 
into  French ;  Howard's  Aids  to  Composition,  weekly ;  daily  Conver- 
sation classes ;  Upham's  Mental  Philosophy,  complete,  one  term ; 
Alden's  Christian  Ethics,  entire,  one  term ;  Guizot's  History  of 
Civilization,  with  lectures  on  Church  History,  complete,  one  term  ; 
Kames'  Elements  of  Criticism,  one  term  ;  Mcllvaine's  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  complete,  one  term. 

The  above  list  includes  studies  of  both  Classical  and  English 
courses.  Students  were  allowed  to  choose  the  studies  of  either 
course,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

8.   EXESCISES. 

In  elocution,  students  were  drilled  thoroughly  in  chest  exercise  and 
articulation,  modulation  of  the  voice  and  expression,  with  most  satis- 
factory results.  A  daily  drill  of  English,  including  punctuation  and 
composition,  was  required  of  all  the  students;  also,  daily  exercise  in 
penmanship ;  an  original  essay  was  also  required  from  every  student 
every  second  week.  The  vocal  teacher  gave  lessons  to  all  the  stu- 
dents twice  a  week  in  the  elements  of  music  and  choral  singing. 
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9.  Exhibitions  and  Prize  Contests. 

December  12th  was  celebrated  as  an  annnal  College  festival,  in 
honor  of  the  founder.  The  literary  entertainment  comprised  a  song 
of  welcome,  music,  salutatory  address  from  one  of  the  students,  and 
an  address  from  Hon.  Charles  B.  Sedgwick,  followed  by  a  reception 
and  collation.  June  19th,  the  Literary  Society  gave  a  public  enter- 
tainment, consisting  of  semi-dramatic  recitations',  readings  and  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  June  17th,  a  soiree  was  given  by  the 
Musical  Department ;  June  18th,  Class  day,  and  June  20th,  Com- 
mencement day.    No  prize  exhibitions  were  held. 

10.  Examinations. 

Examinations  for  admission  were  held  at  the  opening  of  the  term, 
and  also  whenever  a  student  presented  herself  for  admission.  Writ- 
ten examinations  were  held  twice  during  the  year.  No  public  class 
examinations  were  made. 

11.  Mode  of  Instbuotion; 

Kecitations  from  text-books  and  lectures  were  combined  in  the 
several  departments  of  instruction.  Mathematics  were  tanght,  both 
orally  and  from  text-books,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  most 
thorough  mental  discipline.  Latin  and  modern  languages  were 
taught  both  from  text-books  and  oral  and  written  exercises.  The 
inculcation  of  the  French  language  was  assisted  by  daily  conversa- 
tion classes.  Rhetoric  was  taught  from  text-books  and  frequent 
exercises  and  by  themes  and  epistolary  composition.  Elocution  was 
taught  orally  and  by  means  of  exercises  from  practical  authors  and 
selections  from  the  best  dramatists.  English  literature  was  taught 
from  text-books,  with  copious  lectures.  In  Natural  History,  instruc- 
tion was  given  by  means  of  lectures,  diagrams  and  specimens  and 
by  field  exercises,  as  well  as  by  text-books.  In  Chemistry  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  lectures,  with  full  experiments,  were  given  in  con- 
nection with  text-books.  Physiology  was  taught  mainly  by  lectures, 
pupils  taking  copious  notes  and  being  examined  therefrom. 

12.  Discipline. 

It  was  the  habitual  endeavor  of  the  members  of  the  Faculty  to 
instill  in  the  minds  of  students  that  self-respect  which  would  inevi- 
tably lead  them  to  respect  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  others.  A  full 
record  was  kept  by  the  students  of  any  violations  of  the  general  rule 
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of  lady-like  deportment,  and  a  semi-annual  report  of  the  same  was 
submitted  to  their  parents  and  guardians. 

13.  Gbatuitous  Aid. 

No  general  arrangements  were  made  by  which  students  were 
gratuitously  received. 

14.  Statutes  ob  By-laws. 

By-law  No.  1.  The  oflScers  of  the  College  shall  be  a  President  of 
the  College,  a  lady  Principal,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  Vice-President 
of  the  College,  and  such  professors  as  the  executive  department, 
hereafter  named,  shall  designate. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  executive  department  of  the  College,  which 
shall  consist  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  President 
of  the  College,  and  the  lady  Principal.  They  shall  have  the  power 
to  appoint,  temporarily,  the  professors  of  the  College,  and  to  report 
such  employment  and  appointment  to  the  Trustees,  and,  if  approved, 
they  shall  be  appointed ;  and  they  shall  have  power  to  suspend  all 
or  any  of  the  professors,  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  it  shall  be 
necessary,  and  such  suspension  shall  be  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  its  next  meeting,  and,  if  approved  by  them,  such  pro- 
fessor shall  be  removed.  All  appointments  or  removals  of  other 
officials  or  employes,  engaged  in  the  daily  service  of  the  College, 
shall  be  made  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  by  the 
lady  Principal. 

3.  The  executive  committee  shall  hold  a  meeting  at  the  College  on 
the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  during  the  period  of  tuition,  for 
the  transaction  of  any  business  which  may  be  laid  before  them  by 
the  executive  departmisnt  of  the  College. 

4.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall,  as  occasion  requires,  appoint  com- 
mittees from  its  own  body,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  insti- 
tution as  often  as  they  may  deem  it  necessary,  attend  its  examina- 
tions, and  report  to  the  board  if  required.  The  Board,  at  their 
discretion,  shall  also  appoint  other  boards  of  examiners,  of  persuns 
eminent  for  their  literary  or  scientific  attainments,  not  connected 
with  the  institution,  who  shall  be  invited  to  attend  such  public  exami- 
nations as  shall  be  held  at  the  close  of  terms,  and  on  such  other 
occasions  as  the  board  may  conclude  that  their  services  are  required. 

5.  The  next  Commencement  of  the  College  shall  be  held  on  the 
second  Wednesday  in  July,  and  the  collegiate  year  following  shall 
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begin  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  September;  and  there  shall  be 
two  weeks'  vacation  in  winter,  commencing  three  days  before  Christ- 
mas ;  and  three  weeks'  vacation  in  spring,  commencing  about  the 
middle  of  April, 

6.  The  rates  of  taition  of  the  pupils  admitted  to  this  institution 
shall  continue  to  be  the  same  as  heretofore  agreed  upon,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  the  published  catalogue,  and  no  diminution  or  abatement 
shall  take  place  from  these  rates  without  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  board. 

7.  Pupils  attending  this  institution  are  required  to  reside  in  the 
institution,  with  the  exception  that  pupils  whose  parents  are  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  village  of  Aurora  will  be  received  as  day 
pupils,  at  such  rates  as  may  be  determined  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  College. 

8.  These  by-laws  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  without  the  con- 
sent of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

15.  Description  and  Value  of  College  Pboperty. 

A  Cabinet,  embracing  mineral,  geological,  botanical  and  zoological 
specimens,  has  been  added  to  the  College  during  the  year  ;  the  cases 
for  which  were  contributed  by  Hon.  Wm.  G.  Fargo.  Installments 
of  specimens  are  constantly  arriving  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
employes  of  Wells,  Fargo  cfe  Co. 

Cost  value  of  edifice,  including  building  for  gas,  water- 
works and  ice-house $152>500  00 

Grounds  (twenty-two  and  one-half  acres) 16>500  00 

Value  of  library 2)500,00 

Value  of  apparatus 2>500>00 

Furniture  and  fixtures 21  j220  00 

Musical  instruments , 4)074  00 

Total $199)294  00 


16.  Debts. 
None. 

17.  Revenue. 

Amount  charged  for  board  and  tuition,  which  has  been 

collected  or  is  considered  collectible $30)180  28 
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18.  Expenditures. 

Salaries $6,640  00 

Repairs  of  College  property 285  87 

Fuel  and  all  other  incidental  expenses. 19 > 239  57 

Debt  of  last  year 3,000  00 

Balance  on  hand 1  j014  84 

Total $30,180  28 


19.  Pkioes  fob  Tuition. 

Prices  for  tuition  in  collegiate  branches,  whether  in  the  regular  or 
special  course,  and  board,  including  furnished  room,  with  light,  heat 
and  ordinary  washing,  $450  per  year  of  forty  weeks.  To  those 
pursuing  extra  collegiate  branches,  an  additional  charge  was  made  as 
follows  :  For  instruction  on  the  organ  or  piano,  or  in  singing,  at  the 
rate  of  $80  per  year ;  Painting,  $80 ;  Drawing,  $40 ;  German,  $40 
and  Italian,  $40.  For  those  not  pursuing  extra  collegiate  branches, 
$500  for  the  College  year,  including  board  and  tuition,  the  cost  of 
text-books,  stationery,  drawing  materials,  music,  pew-rent,  etc.,  would 
be  a  liberal  average. 

The  foregoing  report  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Regents  by 

the  undersigned. 

HENRY  WELLS, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

T.  DELAFIELD, 

Treasurer. 

M.  M.  CARTER, 
Vice-President  of  the  College. 
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V.  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW   YORK,  NEW 

YORK  CITY. 

[See  reference  to  this  report  on  page  72.] 

The  CoDDcil  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  last  collegiate  year,  ending  on  the  17th 
day  of  September,  1872,  containing  a  just  and  true  statement  of 
facts,  showing  the  progress  and  condition  of  said  University  during 
and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in  respect  to  the  several  subject-matters 
following,  viz. : 

1.    NCTMBEB  AND   DESCRIPTION   OF   PkOFESSOESHIPS. 

The  professorships  in  said  University  during  said  year,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Council,  were  the  following : 

I,  II.  In  the  Department  of  Arts  and  the  Department  of  Science. 

1.  The  Johnston-Professorship  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Lite- 
rature. 

2.  Tlie  Loring  Andrews-Professorship  of  the  Greek  Language 
and  Literature. 

3.  The  John  Cleve  Green-Professorship  of  Mathematics  and 
their  applications. 

4.  The  Sar^h  Andrews-Professorship  of  the  Evidences  of  Revealed 
Keligion  and  Evangelical  Theology. 

5.  The  George  Gris wold-Professorship  of  Political  Science. 

6.  The  Sarah  Andrews-Professorship  of  Logic  and  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Philosophy. 

£ach  of  the  foregoing  has  an  endowment  of  $25,000. 
7-  Chemistry  and  Natural  History. 

8.  Physiology  and  Analytical  Chemistry. 

9.  Geology. 

10.  Civil  Engineering. 

11.  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing. 

12.  Arts  of  Design. 

13.  Italian  Language  and  Literature. 

14:.  French  and  German  Languages  and  Literatures. 
15.  Spanish  Language  and  Literature. 
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There  were  also  in   these  Departments  adjunct  Professorships  of 
Mathematics  and  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History. 

III.  The    Department  of  Medicine   makes  a  separate  report,  as 
required  by  the  Eegents. 

IV.  In  the  Department  of  Law,  the  course  was  conducted  by  a 
President  and  four  Professors. 

2.  Council  and  Several  Faculties. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity, all  of  whom  reside  in  the  city  of  New  York : 

Officers  of  the  Council. 

John  C.  Green,  President. 

John  Taylor  Johnston,  Vice-President. 

William  R.  Martin,  Secretary. 

William  A.  Wheelock,  Treasurer. 

Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor. 

Members  of  the  Council. 


Class  of  1868-72. 

Hon.  William  B.  Maclay. 
John  Taylor  Johnston. 
Thomas  De  Witt,  D.  D. 
James  Suydam,* 
Isaac  Ferris,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
George  Griswold. 
Thomas  C.  Chardavoyne. 
Henry  Van  Schaick. 

CUm  of  1870-74. 

John  C.  Green. 

E.  P.  Rogers,  D.  D. 

Howard  Crosby,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

John  E.  Parsons. 

William  H.  Neilson. 

Hon.  A.  Oakey  Hall. 

J.  W.  C.  Leveridge. 

Thomas  C.  Doremus. 


CUm  of  1869-73. 
Charles  Butler. 
William  M.  Verniilje. 
Adam  Norrie. 
William  Allen  Butler. 
James  K.  Campbell,  D.  D. 
Morris  K.  Jesnp. 
Aaron  J.  Vanderpoel. 
William  A.  Wheelock. 

Class  of  1871-75. 

Mancius  S.  Hutton,  D.  D. 
Eobert  L.  Kennedy. 
William  E.  Dodge. 
Loring  Andrews. 
William  E.  Martin. 
George  H.  Moore. 
Augustus  F.  Smith. 


♦  Died  7th  October,  18T2. 
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The  last  aunnal  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  the  7th  day  of 
December,  1871,  at  which  the  following  membet'S  were  present : 

John  Taylor  Johnston,  Vice-President ;  Howard  Crosby,  Chaocel- 
lor ;  William  E.  Martin,  Secretary ;  E.  P.  Kogers,  D.  D, ;  Mancins 
S.  Hntton,  D.  D. ;  Charles  Butler,  J.  W.  C.  Leveridge,  William  A. 
Wheelock,  Augustus  F.  Smith,  George  H.  Moore,  William  Allen 
Butler,  Morris  E.  Jessup,  Thomas  C.  Doremus,  William  H.  Neilson. 

Other  meetings  were  held  during  the  year  on  the  following  days : 
On  5th  October,  1871,  and  on  Ist  February,  4th  April,  16th  May  and 
6th  June,  1872. 

The  Faculties  of  the  University,  including  all  persons  charged  with 
the  duty  of  giving  instruction  therein  during  said  year,  consisted  of 
the  Chancellor  and  thirty-one  Professors. 

The  other  officers  or  servants  of  the  University,  charged  with 
duties  therein  other  than  those  of  public  instruction  during  said 
year,  were  a  Janitor  and  an  Assistant  Janitor. 

The  names  of  the  several  persons  holding  offices  or  places  in  the 
University  during  said  year,  with  the  offices  or  places  held  by  them 
respectively,  and  the  salaries  or  annual  compensation  for  official 
services  allowed  to  each  of  them,  were  as  follows : 

I,  II.  In  the  Department  of  Arts  and  the  Department  of  Science. 

Howard  Crosby,  D.  D,,  LL.  D.,  Chancellor,  no  salary. 

Isaac  Ferris,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus  Chancellor,  $3,000. 

E.  A.  Johnson,  LL.  D.,  Johnston-Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature,  $3,500. 

John  W.  Draper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D,,  Professor  of  Chemistry   and 
Natural  History,  $3,500. 

Benjamin  N.  Martin,  D.  D.,  L.  H,  D.,  Sarah  Andrews-Professor 
of  liOgic  and  Intellectual  and  Moral  Science,  $3,500. 

Henry  M.  Baird,  Ph.  D.,  Loring  Andrews-Professor  of  Greek 
Language  and  Literature,  $3,500. 

George  W.   Coakley,   LL.  D.,  John  Cleve  Green-Professor  of 
Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  $3,500. 

Richard  H.  Bull,   A.  M.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  and 
adjanct  Professor  of  Mathematics,  $2,000. 

Henry  Draper,  M.  D.,  adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
History,  $2,000. 

E-    H.   Gillett,  D.  D.,  George  Griswold-Professor  of  Political 
Science,  $1,800. 

[Assembly  No.  28.]  18 
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John  J.  Stevenson,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology,  $900. 

Joseph  A.  Saxton,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  and  Architec* 
tural  Drawing,  $1,200. 

Charles  C  arroU,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  French  and  German  Lan- 
gnages  and  Literatures,  $1,500. 

Yicenzo  Botta,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Italian  Language  and 
Literature,  fees. 

Luis  F.  Mantilla,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Spanish  Language  and 
Literature,  fees. 

Alexander  Mejrowitz,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language 
and  Literature,  fees. 

*  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Literature  of  the 
Arts  of  Design,  fees.  ^ 

T.  Addison  Eichards,  N.  A.,  Professor  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  fees. 

■ 

in.  In  the  Department  of  Medicine. 
This  Department  makes  a  separate  report. 

IV.  In  the  Department  qf  law. 

Hon.  Henry  E.  Davies,  LL.  D.,  President,  voluntary  services, 

Hon.  E.  Delafield  Smith,  A.  M.,  Professor,  fees. 

Hon.  David  B.  Jacques,  LL.  B.,  Professor,  fees. 

George  H.  Moore,  LL.  D.,  Professor,  fees. 

Charles  Francis  Stone,  A.  M.,  Professor,  fees. 

Henry  A.  Mathews,  Janitor,  $500. 

8.  NuHBSB  OF  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students,  undergraduates  in  the  University, 

during  said  year  was 94 

The  number  of  graduates  at  the  annual  Commencement,  held  on 

the  20th  day  of  June,  1872,  was  24 

The  number  of  students  in  the  School  of  Art 14 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  was .  •  197 

The  number  of  students  in  the  Department  of  Law  was 34 

4.  Classification  of  Students. 

I,  II.  Deparimsnts  of  Art  and  of  Science. 
Seniors   '. 33 

Juniors 15 

«  Died  9d  April,  19& 
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Sophomores 28 

Freshmen 28 

School  of  Art 14 


III.  Department  of  Medicine. 
No  classification 197 


IV.  Department  of  Law. 
Seniors 24 

Juniors 10 

5.   COMMENOBMENT  ExEBOISBS. 

The  following  ^s  a  copy  of  the  scheme  of  the  last  Commencement : 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 

Music— Overtare,  '*  Banditen  Streiche  '* Suppe. 

March,  " Russian" MoUenhauer. 

Prayer, 

I.  Latin  Salutatoxy  Oration Maybuiy  Wm.  Fleming,  New  York  city. 

II.  English  Salutatory  Oration William  Ailcman,  Jr.,  New  York  city. 

Music— Galop,  "  Qui  Vive" 8trau$$, 

in.  Oration—**  Public  Opinion" George  J.  Rockwell,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

IV.  Oratiok—** Furnace  Fires" Albert  A.  Loring,  New  York  city. 

Music— Polka,  **  Trumpet" SHegler, 

V.  PmLosopmcAii  Oration—**  The  Rail,  in  GiTilization," 

William  H.  Atwood,  Jersey  City,  N.  J, 
VI.  Oration — ^**  Progress  of  International  Law," 

Frank  M.  Tappen,  Port  Richmond,  S.  I, 

Music— **Val8e" Suppe. 

VIL  Oration—**  The  Eight-Hour  Law" Charles  M.  Goelz,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Vin.  Oration—**  Science  and  Religion" . . .  .William  B.  Hurd,  Jr.,  Brooklyn,  L.  I, 

Music— Overture,  ** Ihr  fahrt  uns  Gluck" Suppe. 

IX.  Oration — ** American  Character" Israel  Russell,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

X.  Oration—**  Custom  versus  Nature  in  Primary  Education," 

John  C.  Cozens,  Brooklyn,  L.  I, 

Music— Valse,  **  Thousand  and  One  Nights  "  ....  '. Straua. 

XL  Oration—**  The  Work  of  the  XlXth  Century," 

Frank  Crowell,  Brooklyn,  L.  L 
XXL  Oration—**  Hereafter,"  with  Valedictory  Address, 

Marcus  D.  Buell,  Williamsburgh,  L.  I. 

Music— Valse,  **The  Broken  Chime" .2).  Wiegand. 

Award  of  FslUnMihips. 
/kuiard  qf  the  BuUer  EuMan  Priees,  for  the  Beet  Eeeaye  in  EngUeh  ChmpatiUony  by 

Members  of  the  Eudeian  Society. 
MeiiBsrs.  John  C.  Van  Home  and  Frank  A.  Von  Briesen,  appointed  to  speak  on  this 
occasion,  have  at  their  own  request  been  excused  by  the  Faculty. 
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Degrees  Cohferrbd  in  Course. 

•  •  •  • 

Jhe  Degree  cfBcuheXor  ofArU  wiU  be  conferred  upon  thefoUovnng  candidaUB^  ««. 

Marcus  Darius  Buell. 
Maybury  "William  'Flbming. 
•  George  Jewbtt  Rockwell. 


John  Charles  Cozens, 


William  Beers  Hurd,  Jr. 
Herbert  Augustus  Loring. 
Albert  Beverly  Carlton. 
Theodore  Edwin  Tomlinson. 


Th^jyegreecf  Ba^idor  of  SeUnte  %DiU  he  conferred  upon  ihe  foUoioing  candidates^  viz.  : 


William  Aikman,  Jr. 
William  Henry  Atwood. 
Israel  Russell. 
John  G.  Van  Horne. 
Frank  Adelbert  Yon  Briesen. 


Charles  Michael  Goelz. 
John  Alexander  Rogers. 
George  Parsons  Dbnman. 
George  Purdy  Eibsam. 
George  Washington  Ferdon. 


Frank  Crowell. 
The  Degree  of  Cml  Engineer  mil  he  conferred  upon  the  fodomng  candidates^  r». 


William  Henry  Atwood. 
Alfred  Ckild. 
George  W.  Ferdon. 
Charles  Michael  Goelz. 


William  Walter  Maclay. 
Frank  Muir  Taiwan. 
John  G.  Van  ^oRNE. 
Frank  A.  Von  Briesen. 


Israel  Russell. 


■    The  Certiflcate  of  the  Special  {Jourse  wUl  he  conferred  upon 
Francis  John  Barrett  and  John  Conger  Freeman. 

Honorary  Degrees  Conferred. 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Phibsophy  will  he  conferred  upon 
Lb  Roy  Satterleb,  M.  D. 

Th>e  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  wiU  he  conferred^  in  course^  upon  tJie  foUowing  persons^  rte. ; 

James  B.  Finch,  John  P.  OTia 

The  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  wiU  he  conferred. 
The  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Law  wUl  he  conferred* 

Benediction. 
Jft^Me-r-rFinale. 

•       ■ 

6.  Terms. 

The  terms  or  sessions  for  studies  during  said  year  were  the  follow- 
ing :  ... 

I,  IL    Departments  of  Arts  and  of  Science. 

There  were  three  terms;  the  first  began  on  20th  September,  1871, 
and  ended  with  the  Christmas  vacation ;  the  second  began  on  2d 
January,  1872,  and  ended  with  the  April  vacation  of  one  week, 
from,  the  first  Monday  in  April  (April  1),  and  the  third  began  on 
2d  Monday  in  April  (April  8),  and  ended  with  the  Commence- 
ment day,  on  the  20th  June,  1872. 


WfM 
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III.  Department  of  Medicine. 

* 

There  were  two  sessions ;  the  winter  course  began  on  1st  October, 
and  continued  until  the  20th  February,  and  the  summer  course  began 
in  the  middle  of  March,  and  continued  until  the  1st  Monday  in 
October. 

IV.  Department  of  Law. 

The  studies  of  the  year  were  pursued  through  three  terms  of 
twelve  weeks  each,  without  intermission,  except  the  Christmas  recess 
of  one  week. 

The  first  term  began  on  2d  October;  the  third  term  ended  on 
19th  June.  1872. 

The  following  is  the  calendar  for  the  next  collegiate  year,  in  the 
Departments  of  Art  and  of  Science : 

Examinations  for  admission,  17th  September. 

Opening  of  the  First  Term,  18th  September. 

Examination  of  all  the  classes  begins  on  19th  December. 

Christmas  recess. 

Opening  of  Second  Term,  2d  January,  1873. 

Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  last  Thursday  in  February. 

Examination  of  all  classes,  last,  week  in  March. 

Junior  Exhibition,  last  Thursday  in  March. 

Vacation  of  one  week,  from  first  Monday  in  April. 

Opening  of  Third  Term,  second  Monday  in  April. 

Senior  Examination,  last  week  in  May. 

Examination  of  the  other  classes,  third  week  in  June. 

Examination  for  admission,  Tuesday,  17th  June,  1873. 

Commencement,  Thursday,  19th  June,  1873. 

Vacation  to  third  Wednesday  in  September,  1873. 

There  will  be  an  intermission  of  College  duties  on  such  days  as 
are  made  public  holidays  by  law  or  government  recommendation, 
and  on  Good  Friday,  when  it  occurs  in  term  time. 

7.  Subjects  jlsd  Couksb  of  Study. 

1.  In  the  Department  of  Arts,  the  studies  pursued  were  as  follows : 
Freshman  Class. — In  Latin,  the  class  read,  in  the  first  term,  the 
first  book  of  Livy,  with  selections  from  the  Fasti  of  Ovid.  They 
had  also,  one  day  in  the  week,  exercises  in  Amold^s  Latin  Prose 
Composition,  and  four  days'  recitations  in  the  syntax  of  Zumpt's 
Latin  Orammar.    In  the  third  term,  the  class  read  the  Odes  and 
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Epodes  of  Horace,  and  continned  the  study  of  Arnold's  Latin  Prose 
Composition  and  Znmpt's  Latin  Grammar.  In  Greek,  the  class, 
daring  the  first  term,  read  selections  from  the  sixth  and  seventh 
books  of  Herodotns;  daring  the  second  term,  the  first,  ninth  and 
twenty-first  books  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  and  daring  the  third  term, 
selections  from  the  first  and  second  books  of  Memorabilia  of  Socrates. 
One  day  in  each  week  was  devoted  to  the  writing  of  Greek  in  con- 
nection with  Arnold's  Greek  Prose  Composition,  in  which  the  class 
stadied  forty-eeyen  lessons,  127  pages.  The  class  gave  an  hoar  daily 
to  rhetorical  stady.  Whatley's  Elements  of  Rhetoric  formed  the 
t-ext-book,  and  the  first  three  of  the  four  parts  were  recited.  One 
hoar  in  each  week  was  devoted  to  essays  in  composition  and  to 
declamation,  together  with  lectures  upon  pronunciation  and  the  use 
of  words.  In  Mathematics,  the  class  stadied  Loomis'  Treatise  on 
Algebra  in  the  first  and  second  term.  Examples  not  contained  in 
the  text-book  were  given  to  the  class,  which  each  member  was 
required  to  work  out  at  home  and  to  bring  to  the  professor  carefully 
written  out.    The  third  term  was  given  to  Loomis'  Geometry. 

The  Sophomore  Close. — In  Latin,  the  class  read,  in  the  third  term, 
the  Cato  Major  and  the  Leelius  of  Cicero,  together  with  selections 
from  his  letters.  The  class  had  also  recitations  four  days  in  each 
week  in  the  syntax  of  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar,  and  one  day  in  the 
week  in  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition.  In  Greek,  during  the 
second  term,  read  two  days  in  the  week  in  the  popular  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  and  every  Wednesday  attended  and  took  notes  of  a 
coarse  of  lectares  on  Greek  Geography  and  Archseology  as  illus- 
trated by  the  remains  of  ancient  art  in  Greece.  This  coarse  was 
given  in  connection  with  maps,  plans  and  views.  In  Mathematics, 
the  class,  in  the  first  term,  began  and  finished  Analytical  Plane  Trig- 
onometry, with  its  applications  to  heights  and  distances  and  to  sur- 
veying. In  the  second  term,  the  class  began  and  completed  a  course 
of  Analytical  Spherical  Trigonometry^  including  applications  to 
Spherical  Astronomy  and  Navigation.  In  the  third  term,  the  class 
studied  Analytical  Geometry  with  its  applications  to  the  Conic  Sec- 
tions. The  class  studied  daily  for  one  hour  the  History  of  English 
Literatore,  Spaalding's  work  being  used  as  a  text-book.  The  work 
was  read,  with  the  omission  only  of  two  chapters  on  the  Old  English, 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Four  days  of  the  week  were 
given  to  the  subject,  and  some  lectares  on  the  scope  and  characteris- 
tics of  English  Literature  were  also  given,  as  also  upon  the  principles 
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of  the  dramatic  and  epic  poetry  of  our  language.  The  class  devoted 
one  hour  weekly,  alternately,  to  Declamation  and  to  exercises  in 
English  Composition. 

The  class  was  occupied  one  hour  daily,  four  days  of  each  week  of 
the  first  term,  with  Political  Economy,  and  during  two  days  of  each 
week  of  the  second  term  an  hour  daily  with  German.  In  the  first 
and  secondj  terms  the  class  attended  'lectures  and  recitations  on 
General  Chemistry,  and  in  the  third  term  on  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

The  Junior  Class. — In  Latin,  the  class  read,  in  the  second  term, 
the  first,  third  and  thirteenth  satires  of  Juvenal,  the  third  satire  of 
Persins,  and  selected  chapters  from  the  first)  second,  third,  fourth, 
sixth,  twelfth  and  fourteenth  books  of'  the  Annals  of  Tacitus.  In 
Greek,  the  class  read,  during  the  third  term,  the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis 
of  Euripides,  and  attended  and  took  notes  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Greek  Literature,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Attic  period  to  the 
Alexandrine  period.  In  Mathematics,  the  class  studied  the  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus  and  Loomis'  Katural  Philosophy,  during  the 
first  and  second  terms,  and  Astronomy  in  the  third  term.  The  class, 
in  the  first  term,  occupied  one  hour  daily,  during  four  days  of  the 
week,  in  the  study  of  Modern  History.  The  text-book  employed 
was  Webers'  Outline  of  Universal  History,  of  which  only  the 
'^ Modern  Period"  was  studied.  This  was  carefully  read  and 
recited,  with  the  omission  of  the  part  relating  to  American  History, 
and  including  the  course  of  events  to  the  close  of  the  French 
Bevolution  and  the  First  Empire.  The  fifth  day  they  devoted 
alternately  to  exercises  in  English  Composition  and  to  lectures  upon 
Style  and  Methods  of  Discussion.  In  the  second  term,  the  class 
occupied  their  hour  with  Psychology,  during  four  days  of  the  week, 
and  with  alternate  lectures  and  English  Essays  on  the  remaining 
day.  President  Porter's  Elements  supplied  the  text-book.  The 
whole  was  read,  excepting  the  two  last  chapters  upon  Imagination 
and  the  Bepresentative  Faculty,  and  the  portion  relating  to  Logical 
Methods,  under  the  head  of  Thought  Knowledge.  A  course  of 
lectures  was  also  given  in  Evidences  of  Christianity.  In  the  third 
term  the  class  was  occupied  for  four  days,  weekly,  with  Logic  and 
Comparative  Physical  Geography.  In  the  former  study,  Thomson's 
"  Outline  of  the  Laws  of  Thought,"  in  the  latter,  Guyot's  "  Earth 
and  Man,"  were  the  text-books.  Of  Thomson,  the  second  part, 
relating  to  "Eeasoning,"  proper,  was  read.  Of  Guyot,  the  latter 
half  of  the  book.  The  usual  Bhetorical  exercises,  alternated  with 
lectures,  on  one  day  in  each  week. 
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The  German  Language  was  studied  one  hour  daily,  through  the 
first  term,  as  a  regular  class  study. 

The  Senior  Class, — In  Latin,  the  class  read,  in  the  first  term,  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Lucretius,  the  Trimemmus  and  Captivi  of 
Plautus,  and  the  first  of  the  Tusculan  Disputations  of  Cicero,  with 
the  review  of  Lucretius  and  Plautus.  In  Greek,  the  class,  during 
the  second  term,  read  critically  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  to 
the  Galatians,  and  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  Mondays  and  Toes- 
days  in  each  week.  During  the  first  term,  the  class  gave  fou^  hours 
each  week  to  the  study  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity.  The  former  study  was  by  text-book.  Dr.  Hopkins' 
"  Law  of  Love  "  being  employed  for  the  purpose,  all  of  which  was 
studied.  The  latter  subject  was  pursued  by  lectures  exclusively.  The 
class  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  Chemistry  in  the  third  term. 

The  following  is  the  scheme  of  the  full  course  in  the  Department 
of  Arts :  • 

SCHEME  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  ARTS. 

Freshman  Class. 
First  Term  : 

Ist  hour.  Mathematics;  2d  hour,  Greek;  3d  hour,  Latin. 

Second  Term: 

Ist  hour,  Mathematics ;  2d  hour,  Khetoric ;  3d  hour,  Greek. 

Third  Term: 

1st  hour.  Mathematics ;  2d  hour,  Greek ;  3d  hour,  Latin. 

Sophomore  Class. 
FiRffT  Term  : 

1st  hour,  each  Monday,  Essays  or  Declamations,  Political 
Economy ;  2d  hour,  Triginometry ;  3d  hour,  Chemistry. 

Secokd  Term: 

Ist  hour,  Trigonometry ;  2d  hour,  *  German  and  Greek ;  f  3d 
hour.  Chemistry. 

Third  Term: 

Iflt  hour,  Analytical  Geometry,  Calculus ;  2d  hour,  Latin  ;  3d 
hour,  English  Literature. 

Junior  Class. 
Vnun  Term  : 

Ist  hour,  Katural  Philosophy ;  2d  hour,  InteUectual  Philoso- 
phy, Natural  Theology ;  3d  hour,  German. 

*  MondtyB  and  Tneidayi.  t  Wednesdi^ys,  Thursday!  and  Fridays. 
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Second  Tebx: 

Ist  hour,  Modem  History,  History  of  Civilization  ;  2d  hour, 
Latin ;  Sd  hour,  Natural  Philosophy. 

Third  Tbbm: 

Ist  hour,   Greek;    2d  hour,    Logic,   Comparative   Physical 

Geography ;  3d  hour.  Astronomy. 

Senior  Glass. 

PiBST  Term: 

1st  hour.  Moral  Science,  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion ;  2d 
hour,  Latin  ;  3d  hour,  Greek. 

Second  Terii: 

Ist  hour,  Constitutional  Law;  2d  hour,  *  Greek  and  Geol- 
ogy ;  t  8d  hour,  Latin. 

Thibd  Tebh: 

Ist  hoiir.  International  Law;  2d  hour,  Botany;,  3d  hpur. 
Chemistry. 

There  are  exercises  in  Composition  and  Declamation  in  the  Fresh- 
man, Sophomore  and  Junior  classes  daring  the  hours  with  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Rhetoric ;  also  Essays,  Reviews,  Forensic  Discussions  in  the 
Senior  class  during  the  first  and  second  terms. 

The  Degree  conferred  on  the  completion  of  this  course  is  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  the  Department  of  Science,  instruction  was  given  by  the  Pro- 
fessors as  follows : 

TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  FIRST  YEAR. 
PniBT  Term: 

Political  Economy;  Plane  Trigonometry,  Loomis;  Chem- 
istry, Draper ;  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 

Secosd  Term: 

Spherical  Trigonometry,  Loomis ;  Rhetoric,  Whately ;  Chem- 
istry, Draper ;  Exercises  in  English  Composition. 

THniD  Term: 

Analytical  Geometry  and  Calculus,  Loomis;  Lineal  Draw- 
ing; Draughting  by  Plans,  Elevations  and  Sections;  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  Spaalding. 

*  Hondaye  and  TaeedajB.  t  Wednesdays,  Thnrsdays  and  Fridays. 
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TO  THE  STUDENTS  OP  SECOND  YEAR 
PiRSt  Term: 

Natural  Philosophy;  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Porter;  Natu- 
ral Theology,  with  English  Composition  and  German. 

Second  Tebm: 

Modern  History,  Smyth;  History  of  Civilization,  Guizot; 
Geometrical  and  Topographical  Drawing,  with  use  of  instru- 
ments and  Geometrical  Demonstf ations ;  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. 

Third  Term: 

German  or  French;  Logic,  Thomson;  Comparative  Phy- 
sical Geography,  Guyot ;  Astronomy.  ' 

TO  THE  STUDENTS  OP  THIRD  YEAR 
First  Term: 

Moral  Science,  Hopkins ;  German ;  Comparative  Physiology, 

lectures. 

Second  Tbru: 

Natural  and  Constitutional  Law ;  Zodlogy  and  Geology,  lec- 
tures; Analytical  Chemistry. 

Third  Term: 

International  Law,  Woolsey;  Botany,  lectures;  Chemistry, 
lectures ;  Analytical  Chemistry. 

In  the  laboratory  for  instruction  in  practical  Chemistry  have  been 
introduced  various  improvements  of  the  best  schools  in  Europe,  to 
enable  the  students  to  become  familiar  with  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis  of  substances,  the  principles  of  chemical 
research  as  applied  to  Agriculture  and  the  Manufacturing  Arts, 
Photography,  Assaying,  the  use  of  the  Microscope  and  the  Physio- 
logical examination  of  the  various  animal  products  and  secretions. 

The  following  is  the  scheme  of  study  in  the  Department  of  Science : 

SCHEME  OP  STUDY  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  SCIENCE. 

Preparatory. 
PiRST  Term: 

Ist  hour.  Mathematics. 

Seooio)  Term: 

1st  hour,  Mathematics ;  2d  hour,  Rhetoric. 

Third  Term: 

Isthoor,  Mathematics. 
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FirHy  or  Sophomort  Tea/r. 
TTEoet  Tebm: 

Ist  hour,  Political  Economy;  2d  honr,  Trigonometry;  3d 
hour,  Chemistry. 

Second  Tebm: 

Ifit  hour,  Trigonometry ;  2d  hour,  Rhetoric ;  3d  hour,  Chem- 
istry. 

Third  Tebm: 

1st  hour.  Analytical  Geometry,  Calculus ;  2d  hour.  Drawing ; 

3d  hour,  English  Literature. 

Second^  or  Junior  Tea/r. 
FmsT  Tkbm: 

Ist  hour,  Natural  Philosophy ;  2d  hour,  Intellectual  Philo- 
sophy, Natural  Theology;  3d  hour,  German. 

Becokd  Tebm: 

1st  hour.  Modern  History,  History  of  Civilization ;  2d  hour. 
Geometrical  and  Topographical  Drawing;  3d  hour,  Natural 
Philosophy. 

Thibd  Term: 

,1st  hour,  German,  or  French ;  2d  hour,  Logic,  Common  Phy- 
sical Geography ;  8d  hour.  Astronomy. 

Thirdy  or  Senior  Year. 
FxBST  Tbbm: 

1st  hour,  Moral  Science,  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion ;  2d 
hour,  German ;  3d  hour.  Comparative  Physiology. 

SscoKD  Tbbm: 

1st  hour.  Constitutional  Law ;  2d  hour,  Zodlogy,  two  days. 
Geology,  three  days ;  8d  hour.  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Tbibd  Tebm: 

1st  hour.  International  Law;  2d  hour.  Botany;  3d  hour^ 
Chemistry. 

For  admission  to  the  first  year  of  this  course,  students  must  pass 
B  satis&ctory  examination  on  the  whole  of  Loomis'  Treatise  on 
Algebra  and  seyen  books  of  his  Geometry. 

Students  in  Civil  Engineering  are  required  to  take  the  modern 
languages  named  in  this  scheme.  They  are  instructed  at  an  hour  to 
t>e  Arranged  by  the  Professors  in  that  Department. 

The  degree  conferred  on  the  completion  of  this  course  is  that  of 
B&ehelor  of  Science. 
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The  course  in  Civil  Engineering  was  as  follows : 

First  Year. 
First  Term  : 

General  Theory  of  Equations ;  Geometry  of  Planes  and  Solids: 
Conic  Sections  by  the  Synthetic  Method,  Loomis ;  Trigo- 
nometry, Plane  and  Spherical,  Loomis;  Industrial  Draw- 
ing, Mahan,  with  the  use  of  Instruments  and  Geometrical 
Demonstrations ;  Descriptive  Geometry,  Davies ;  Political 
Economy,  with  exercises  in  English  Composition. 

I 

Second  Tekh: 

Lineal  Drawing,  Draughting  by  Plans,  Elevations  and  Sec^ 
tions ;  Surveying  and  !Nav)gation,  Loomis ;  Analytical 
Geometry,  Loomis;  Land  Surveying  and  Leveling,  Gil 
lespie,  with  the  use  of  Instruments  and  Field  OperatioD6| 
Modern  Language ;  History  of  English  Literature,  Spauldi 
ing,  with  exercises  in  English  Composition. 

Second  Tear. 
FrasT  Term: 

Natural  Philosophy,  extending  through  the  year;  Highei 
Surveying,  Geodesy ;  Marine  Surveying ;  Field  TopogI 
raphy ;  Topographical  Drawing,  Smith ;  Linear  Perspec 
tive;  Shades  and  Shadows;  Principles  of  Architecture 
with  Elements  of  Design;  Construction  and  Estimates 
Logic,  Thomson  ;  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Porter ;  Moderi 
Language;  Natural  Theology,  with  English  Compositioi 
and  Original  Declamations. 

Second  Tebic: 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Smyth ;  Mechanics  c 
Engineering  and  Architecture;  Statics;  Dynamics;  Theor 
of  Machines ;  Stability  of  Structures ;  Strength  of  Mate 
rials,  Mosely ;  Modern  History ;  Laws  of  Thought  an 
History  of  Civilization,  with  Original  Declamations. 

Third  Year. 

First  Terh: 

Comparative  Physiology;  Geology ;  Modern  Language ;  Mon 
Science ;  Evidences  of  -Kevealed  Beligion And  Constitution! 
Law ;  Essays ;  Forensic  Discussions  and  Original  Declam 
tions. 
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Second  Tjsbm: 

Construction  of  Bridges  and  Mill  Work;  Gonstraction  of 
Machines,  Steam  Engines  and  Locomotives ;  Gonstraction 
and  Management  of  Iloada  and  Kailroads ;  Gonstruction 
of  Canals,  Aqneducts,  Water-works,  Sewers  and  Drains ; 
Botany ;  Analytical  Chemistry ;  International  Law. 
Degree  Conferred — That  of  Civil  Engineer. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  School  of  Art  was  as  follows  : 
Elementary  Drawing  in  Lead  Pencils  and  Crayon,  from  examples 
from  the  Round  (School  of  the  Antique),  from  Nature  and  from 
living  Models ;  Painting  in  Oil  and  Water  Colors,  from  examples 
from  Nature  and  from  the  living  models;  General  Principles  of 
Composition ;  School  of  Ornament ;  the  Arts  of  Design,  their  appli- 
cation and  advantages  to  the  Mechanic  Arts. 

III.  Department  of  Medidtie. 

This   Department  makes  a  separate  report,  as  required  by  the 
Regents. 

IV.  Department  of  Law, 

Id  this  Department,  the  course  of  instruction  was  as  follows : 
The  subjects  were  classified  as  follows : 

I.   PcBSONa  AKD  BeMEDIES. 

II.  Pkopeety. 

III.  Obligations. 

IV.  SirooEfisioK. 

These  subjects  were  pursued  (1)  by  required  studies,  in  course ;  (2) 
by  studies  for  a  degree. 

L  Peksons  and  Remedies.  In  course — Blackstone  and  Kent  for 
the  elements,  Domestic  Eolations,  Equity  Jurisprudence, 
Evidence. 

For  degree — ^Marriage,  Bankruptcy,  Commercial  Law ;  Con- 
stitutional Law,  State  and  National;  International  Law, 
Public  and  Private ;  Pleading,  the  New  York  System  of 
Civil  Procedure,  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure,  Surrogate 
and  Admiralty  Practice. 
11.  Propeety:  In  course — Blackstone  and  Kent  for  the  ele- 
ments. 

For  degree — Real  Property,  Titles  and  Conveyancing,  Per- 
gonal Property. 
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III.  OBLiGATioirs.    In  course — ^Blaokstone  and  Kent,  Equity  Jaris- 
prudence. 
For  degree — ^Agency,  Bailment,  Bills  and  Notes,  Insurance, 
Partnership,  Sales,  Shipping. 
lY.  Succession.    In  oouree — Blackstone  and  Kent. 
For  degree — Administration,  Wills. 

Instruction  was  given — 

1.  By  approved  text-books,  read  and  recited  in  class,  with  exposi- 
tion. 

2.  By  lectures  by  the  Professor  on  topics  not  treated  in  the  text- 
books, or  requiring  fuller  or  more  practical  treatment. 

8.  By  lectures  by  leading  members  of  the  bar. 

4.  By  Moot  Courts,  in  which  cases  assigned  to  students  were 
argued  in  the  presence  of  a  Professor,  on  points  prepared  by  the  stu- 
dent. A  Moot  Court  was  held  in  the  library  every  Friday  at  4  p.  m., 
by  Hon.  H.  E.  Davies,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  President  of  the  Faculty. 

5.  By  drawing  pleadings  and  papers. 

Lectures  by  the  Professors  were  delivered  upon  tlie  following 
topics  during  the  year : 

1.  The  Sources  of  our  Law. 

(a.)  The  Corpus  Juris  and  the  Latin  of  its  authors. 

(5.)  The  Early  English  Latin  Treatises  and  the  Middle  Age 

Latin. 
{c,)  The  English  Treatises  in  Nprman  French,  the  Year  Books 

and  their  Language. 
(d.)  Text  Writers  and  Commentators  before  Blackstone. 

2.  Digests  and  Beports,  how  to  choose  and  use  them. 

3.  Practical  Conveyancing  and  Searching  Titles. 

4.  The  Clerical  Duties  of  the  Attorney's  Office* 

5.  The  Science  of  Jurisprudence,  Classification,  Codification. 

6.  Law  Beform  in  England. 

7.  Law  Beform  in  America. 

8.    EXEBOISES. 

The  Seniors  and  Juniors  were  each  required  to  deliver  orations  of 
their  own  composition,  and  the  Sophomores  and  Freshmen  selected 
orations,  once  in  each  term,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  students, 
immediately  after  the  devotional  exercises  in  the  chapel.    There 
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were  also  class  exercises  of  declamation  and  essay  reading  alternately 
with  the  Professor  of  Ehetoric.  The  Seniors  read  in  dass,  once  each 
month,  an  essay  and  a  review,  and  had  a  monthly  forensic  discussion. 
In  the  College  Societies  the  students  had  facilities  of  the  same  kind, 
with  constant  debates. 

9.  ExHiBrnoNS  and  Pbize  Contests. 

The  Junior  class  had  an  exhibition  at  the  close  of  the  second  term, 
at  which  orations  were  delivered  by  the  eight  students  standing 
highest  in  the  diass  and  by  two  students  elected  by  the  two  College 
Societies.  A  prize,  designated  *^  The  Webster  Prize,"  was  awarded, 
by  a  committee  not  connected  with  the  University,  to  the  best 
speaker  on  the  occasion,  Clifford  Brown  Bogers. 

Ey  legacy  of  Abraham  Ogden  Butler,  of  the  class  of  1853,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  two  prizes  annually  to  members  of  the  Eucleian 
Society,  for  the  best  essays,  to  be  awarded  by  a  committee  named  by 
the  testator. 

They  were  awarded,  the  first  to  William  Aikman,  Jr.,  and  the 
Bccond  to  George  P.  Denman. 

In  place  of  the  former  system  of  prizes,  three  fellowships  have 
been  established. 

The  first,  of  $300,  awarded  in  June,  1872,  to  Marcus  Darius  Buell. 

The  second,  of  $200,  to  Maybury  William  Fleming. 

The  third,  of  $100,  to  George  Jewett  Rockwell. 

10.  Examinations. 

The  requirements  for  admission,  as  published  in  the  annual  cata- 
logue, are  as  follows : 

I.  In  the  D&paa*iment  of  Arts. 

In  Mathematics,  Algebra  to  equations  of  the  second  degree,  and 
Plane  Geometry.  In  Latin,  four  books  of  CeBsar's  Commentaries ; 
six  books  of  Yirgil's  j£neid;  six  select  orations  of  Cicero  ;  Sallust's 
Oatiline ;  Sallust's  Jugurthine  War,  or  the  Eclogues  of  Yirgil,  together 
^veith  twelve  chapters  of  Arnold's  Latin  Prose  Composition.  In 
Greek,  three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis ;  one  book  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  with  Prosody. 

Prerequisites :  Thorough  preparation  in  Arithmetic  and  English 
Grammar;  a  knowledge  of  Descriptive  and  Classical  Geography, 
United  States  History,  Greek  and  Boman  Antiquities. 
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II.  In  the  DepartmerU  of  Science. 

For  admission  to  the  dasfi  of  the  first  jear,  the  candidate  mast 
pass  an  examination  in  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  Geography, 
United  States  History,  the  whole  of  Loomis'  Algebra,  and  Plane 
Geometry.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  higher  classes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  examination,  will  also  be  examined  in  the  studies 
previous  to  those  of  the  year  on  which  they  propose  to  enter. 

Ill,  lY.  In  the  Departments  of  Medicine  and  of  Law,  students 
may  enter  at  any  time  without  examination. 

The  entrance  examinations  in  the  Departments  of  Arts  and  of 
Science  took  place  on  Tuesday,  19th  September,  1871,  and  on  Tues- 
day, 18th  June,  1872.     The  published  requirements  were  adhered  to. 

11.  Modes  of  iNSXEUcnoN. 

Instruction  was  given  from  the  text-book,  accompanied  by  the 
explanations,  criticisms  and  analyses  of  the  Professors.  Of  those 
subjects  entirely  taught  by  lectures,  notes  were  taken  by  each  stu- 
dent, the  text-book  being  used  only  for  reference.  These  notes  were 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Professor,  and  the  students  were 
examined  on  the  same. 

Univeraity  Lectures, 

A  course  of  free  lectures  was  delivered  during  the  winter  of  1871- 
72,  in  the  University  chapel,  on  Thursday  evening  in  each  week,  from 
December  to  March,  by  the  Professors  in  the  Departments  of  Arts 
and  of  Science,  and  other  gentlemen,  on  the  following  subjects : 

By  Prof.  E.  A.  Johnson,  on  the  Industries  of  the  Ancient  Komans. 

By  Prof.  John  W.  Draper,  on  Spectrum  Analysis ;  two  lectures. 

By  Prof.  Benjamin  N.  Martin,  on  the  Natural  Theology  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Forces. 

By  Prof.  Henry  M.  Baird,  on  Homer  and  his  English  Translators. 

By  Prof.  George  W.  Coakley,  on  the  Physical  Constitution  of  the 
Sun,  and  on  Comets;  two  lectures. 

By  Prof.  Henry  Draper,  on  Respiration  j  two  lectures. 

By  Prof.  E.  H.  Gillett,  on  the  Future  of  Society. 

By  Prof.  Charles  Carroll,  on  Robert  Browning. 

By  Prof.  John  J.  Stevenson,  on  Coal  and  its  Origin. 

By  Prof.  F.  D.  Weisse,  on  Sensation  and  Thought. 

By  Whitelaw  Eeid,  Esq.,  on  Journalism. 
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Lectures  Before  the  Department  of  Law. 

A  course  of  free  lectures  was  delivered  during  the  winter  of  1871- 
72,  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week,  from  December  to  April,  by 
the  foUowingigentlemen : 

Prof.  David  B.  Jacques,  introductory,  on  Legal  Education,  the 
JS'eed  and  the  Method. 

Charles  B.  Moore,  Esq.,  on  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Law ;  a 
general  view  for  students. 

Ethan  Allen,  Esq.,  on  Admiralty  Law,  and  the  Practice  in  the 
Federal  Courts. 

Charles  H.  Hunt,  Esq.,  on  Manners  of  the  Bench  and  Bar. 

William  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  on  Tested  and  Contingent  Bemainders. 

Barnard  Boelker,  Esq.,  on  the  Laws  regarding  the  Bight|s  of  Mar- 
ried Women  to  Property,  in  the  different  States  of  Europe,  compared 
with  those  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Eugene  Lawrence,  Esq.,  on  Daniel  Webster  and  his  Period. 

Prof.  Benjamin  N.  Martin,  on  the  Ethical  Spirit  of  the  Civil  Law. 

Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  on  the  Belation  and  Duty  of  the  Law- 
yer to  the  State. 

Prof.  Benjamin  N.  Martin,  on  the  Ethical  Basis  of  the  Common 
Law. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Van  Vorst,  on  the  Grand  Jury. 

John  Winslow,  Esq.,  on  the  Crisis  that  led  to  the  Adoption  of  our 
National  Constitution. 

Charles  Crary,  Esq.,  on  the  Writs  of  Mandamus  and  of  Pro- 
hibition. 

A.  B.  Macdonough,  Esq.,  on  the  Advantage  of  General  Culture 
to  the  Lawyer. 

Hon.  B.  L.  Larremore,  on  Land  Tenures  and  Titles. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  McCurdy,  on  Life  Insurance. 

12«   DiSOIPLINS. 

The  administration  of  discipline  is  simple,  and  is  characterized  by 
kindness  and  patience  as  well  as  firmness  and  decision.  The  rules 
are  printed  and  furnished  to  every  student.  They  have  been  sent  to 
the  Begents  and  have  not  been  changed. 

18.  Gbatuitous  Am. 

Pursuant  to  a  plan  adopted  by  the  Council  on  22d  June,  1871,  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  Departments  of  Science  and  of  Arts, 

[Assembly  No.  28.]  19 
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instruction  in  those  Departments  was  given  to  students  free  of  any 
charge  for  tuition, 

14,  Stattttes  akd  By-laws. 
These  remain  as  before  reported  and  submitted  to  the  Eegents. 

15.  Dkscbiption  and  Value  of  Univeksity  Buildings,  etc.. 

1.  Value  of  buildings $300,000  00 

2.  Value  of  Libraries : 

General.  .3,024  volumes,  value $9,340  00 

Law 2,275        «  "      10,505  00 

Society..  1,200        «  «      1,?00  00 


8.  Apparatus: 

Philosophical $3,000  00 

Chemical 3,238  00 


21,045  00 


6,238  00 


Making  a  total  of $327,283  00 


16.  Desokiption  and  Value  of  Otheb  Pbopebty. 

The  various  articles  of  furniture,  cases,  organs,  stoves,  furnaces, 
portraits,  etc $5,000  00 

The  Loring  Andrews  Endowment,  invested  in  10-40 

U.  S.  bonds $100,000  00 

The  John  C.  Green  Endowment,  invested  in  stock  of 
the  Branch  Boad  of  the  Central  Bailroad  of  New 

Jersey 25,000  00 

The  John  Taylor  Johnston  Endowment,  in  the  same      25,000  00 

The  James  Brown  Endowment,  in  the  same 5,000  00 

The  William  E.  Dodge  Endowment,  in  the  same 6 ,  000  00 

The  George  Griswold  Endowment,  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage         10,000  00 

The  Wm.  Matthew  Eund,  for  general  puposes,  invested 

in  1040  TT.  S.  bonds 1,000  00 

The  James  Suydam  Fund,  invested  in  Arkansas  six 
per  cent  bonds \ 7,000  00 

Total  of  invested  funds $178,000  00 

17.  Debts. 

The  University  has  no  permanent  debt. 
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18.  Bevenub. 

From  the  Treasarer's  annual  report  the  following  statements  are 
copied : 

Balance  in  hand  per  last  account ll^OS?  14 

Received  for  tuition  and  incidentals 2i925  26 

Interest  on  endowments 119207  29 

Rents 15,831  45 

Graduation  diplomas Y70  00 

$31,771  U 
Balance  orerdrawn 317  68 

$32,088  82 

19.   EXPBKDITUEES. 

From  the  same  report  the  following  are  copied : 

Salaries  of  instructors $24,540  00 

Salary  of  Janitor 375  00 

Expenses 6,243  32 

Repairs 930  50 

$32,088  82 


Bj  clerical  error  in  last  report,  the  rents  were  stated  at  $17,980.40 
instead  of  $17,080.40,  and  the  balance  at  $1,937.14  instead  of 
$1,037.14, 

20.   Tabulae  Statement. 

Number  of  Departments 4 

Number  of  Professors 32 

Namber  of  Collegiate  students 94 

Number  of  graduates  at  last  Commencement : 

Department  of  Arts 10 

Department  of  Science 14 

Department  of  Medicine 75 

Department  of  Law 22 

Value  of  buildings  and  grounds $300,000  00 

Value  of  Libraries  and  Apparatus 27,283  00 

Value  of  other  property  ; 183,000  00 

Revenue  for  the  last  Collegiate  year 31 ,  771  14 

Expenditures  for  the  last  Collegiate  year 32,088  82 

Amount  of  debts,  none.  =— =«= 
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21.  PmcE  or  TtrrnoN. 

I.  Department  of  Arts , Free. 

II.  Department  of  Science Free. 

III.  Department  of  Medicine $140  per  annnm. 

IV.  Department  of  Law 100  per  annnm. 

In  the  Departments  of  Arts  and  of  Science,  a  charge  of  fifteen 
dollars  per  annnm  is  made  for  lighting  and  warming  rooms  and  inci- 
dental expenses. 

22.  Bemabks. 

The  Department  of  Science  and  Letters  previously  existing  as  one 
department  was  separated  into  two,  to  be  designated  respectively  the 
Department  of  Science  and  the  Department  of  Arts.  This  was  done 
with  a  view  to  the  development  of  the  curricula  of  the  University 
and  the  extension  of  the  scientific  department. 

28.  Closb  of  Bepobt. 

This  report  is  signed  for  the  Council  by  its  officers. 

JNO.  C.  GREEN, 

President. 

WM.  R.  MARTIN, 

Secretary. 

HOWARD  CROSBY, 

ChanceUcr. 
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MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 


XXIII.  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS, 
MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE, 
NEW  rORK  CITY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  JVev)  York : 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sargeons  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  Columbia  College,  Ntw  York  city,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  last  collegiate  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of 
October,  1872,  containing  a  just  and  true  statement  of  facts,  showing 
tlie  progress  and  condition  of  the  Medical  Department  of  said  Col- 
lege,  during  and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in  respect  to  the  several 
Bubject-matters  following,  viz. : 

1.  Number  and  Description  of  Professorships. 

The  professorships  in  the  Medical  Department  of  said  College, 
during  said  year,  as  established  by  the  Trustees,  were  the  following : 

1.  Anatomy. 

2.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

3.  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

4.  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine. 

5.  Surgery. 

6.  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

7.  Clinical  Medicine. 

8.  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

9.  Yenereal  Diseases. 

10.  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear. 

11.  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

12.  Diseases  of  Children. 

13.  Clinical  Surgery. 

2.    Trustees,  Faoultt  and  other  College  Officers. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  residences  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
said  College : 

Edward  Q.  Ludlow,  M.  D.,  Tonkers,  N.  T. 
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Floyd  Smith,  Treasurer,  New  York  city. 

Edward  Delafield,  M.  D.,  President,  New  York  city. 

John  P.  Crosby,  New  York  city. 

Garden  Buck,  M.  D.,  New  York  city. 

Daniel  D.  Lord,  New  York  city. 

James  W.  Beekman,  New  York  city. 

Benjamin  R.  Winthrop,  New  York  city. 

Edward  L.  Beadle,  M.  D.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

George  W.  Wright,  New  York  city. 

*  Charles  Henschel,  M.  D.,  New  York  city. 

Hon.  Frederick  A.  Conkling,  New  York  cityi 

Eev.  Sullivan  H.  Weston,  D.  D.,  New  York  city. 

William  Betts,  New  York  city. 

John  Torrey,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  New  York  city. 

Cambridge  Livingston,  New  York  city. 

Jared  Linsly,  M.  D.,  New  York  city. 

John  J.  Crane,  M.  D.,  New  York  city. 

Ellsworth  Eliot,  M.  D.,  Registrar,  New  York  city. 

Robert  G.  Remsen,  New  York  city. 

James  L.  Banks,  M.  D.,  New  York  city. 

George  H.  Gillespie,  New  York  city. 

Edward  H.  Ludlow,  New  York  city. 

Edward  Delafield,  Jr.,  New  York  city. 

Charles  Clarkson  Goodhne,  New  York  city. 

t  Willard  Parker,  M.  D.,  New  York  city. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Medical  Department  of  said  College,  including 
all  persons  charged  with  the  duty  of  giving  public  instruction  therein 
during  said  year,  consisted  of  one  or  more  Professors  for  each  of 
the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  preceding  section,  a  Demonstrator  and 
an  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and  six  lecturers  of  the 
summer  session. 

The  other  officers  or  servants  of  the  Medical  Department  of  said 
College,  charged  with  duties  therein  other  than  those  of  public 
instruction,  during  said  year,  were  a  President,  Vice-President, 
Registrar,  Treasurer,  twenty-five  Trustees  (the  President,  Vice- 
President,  Registrar  and  Treasurer  being  included  in  this  number),  a 
Curator,  Librarian,  Clerk  and  Janitor. 

The  names  of  the  several  persons  holding  offices  or  places  in  the 

•  Died  September  18th,  187S. 

t  Recently  elected  to  fill  the  Ticancy  made  by  the  death  of  Charlet  Henechel,  M.  D. 
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Medical  Department  of  said  College  daring  said  year,  with  the 
offices  or  places  held  by  them  respectively,  and  the  salaries  or  annual 
compensation  for  official  services  allowed  to  each  of  them,  were  as 
follows : 

Edward  Delafield,  M.  D.,  President  and  Professor    Emeritus. 
None. 

Edward  L.  Beadle,  M.  D.,  Yice-President.    None. 

Ellsworth  Eliot,  M.  D.,  Registrar.    None. 

Floyd  Smith,  Treasurer.    None. 

John  .Torrey,  M.  D.,  L.L.  D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 
and  Botany.    None. 

"William  Detmold,  M.  D.,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Clinical   and 
Military  Surgery.    None. 

Willard  Parker,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery.    None. 

Thomas  M.  Markoe,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery.    Fees. 

Alonzo  Clark,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pathology  and  Practical  Medi- 
cine.   Fees. 

John  C.  Dalton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Fees. 

Samuel  St.   John,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Medical 
Jurisprudence.    Fees. 

Charles  F.  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Fees. 

T.  Gaillard  Thomas,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children.    Fees. 

James  W.  McLane,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.    Fees. 

John  T.  Metcalfe,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine.    Salary. 

Henry  B.  Sands,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy.    Fees. 

Thomas  T.  Sabine,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomy.    Fees. 

James  W.  McLane,  M.   D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  to  October  1st,  1872.    Fees. 

Edward  Curtis,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeu- 
tics, since  October  1st,  1872.    Fees. . 

Fessenden  N.  Otis,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Venereal  Diseases. 
None. 

Cornelius  R.  Agnew,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
£je  and  Ear.    None. 

William  H.  Draper,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the 
Skin.     None. 
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Abraham  Jacobi,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children. 

None. 

John  G.  Curtis,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.    Fees. 

Samuel  B.  St.  John,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
Fees. 

Charles  McBurney,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 

since  October  1st,  1872.    Fees. 

Faculty  of  the  Summer  Session, 

Fesseuden  N.  Otis,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Genito- 
urinary Organs.    Fees. 

A.  Brayton  Ball,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Kidney. 
Fees. 

James  L.  Little,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Operative  Surgery  and  Surgi- 
cal Dressings.    Fees. 

Edward  C.  Seguin,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System,     Fees. 

George  G.  Wheelock,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Physical  Diagnosis. 
Fees. 

Edward  Curtis,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Normal  and  Pathological 
Histology.    Fees. 

Christopher  M.  Bell,  M.  D.,  Curator  of  the  College  Museum. 
None. 

Gouvemeur  M.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Librarian.    None. 

Edward  T.  Boag,  Clerk.    Salary. 

Andrew  Laughlin,  Janitor.     Salary. 

3.  Number  or  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  the  students  attending  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  during  said  year  was  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  num- 
ber of  graduates  at  the  last  annual  Commencement,  held  February 
28th,  1872,  was  seventy-seven.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  in 
Medicine  is  twenty-seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

The  age  of  the  graduates  being  required  by  law  to  be  twenty-one 
years,  none  have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  under  that  age.  The 
average  age  of  graduates  at  the  last  commencement  was  over  twenty- 
one  years ;  precisely  how  much  cannot  be  stated,  as  information  on 
this  subject  is  not  asked  for  beyond  that  required  by  law. 
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4.    ClASBIFIOATION   OF   StUDENTB. 

The  Btudents  attendisg  the  Medical  Department  of  said  College 
are  not  classified.  The  majority  attend  a  part  of  the  lectures  each 
eession,  so  as  to  complete  two  foil  courses,  at  least,  during  the  three 
years. 

5.  College  Tebm  ob  Session. 

The  term  or  session  for  study  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
said  College  during  said  year  was  the  following:  winter  session, 
from  October  2d,  1871,  to  February  27th,  1872 ;  summer  session,  for 
three  months  from  March  11th,  1872.  The  present  session  began 
October  1st,  1872,  and  wi]l  continue  until  about  March  Ist,  1873. 

6.  Mode  of  Instruction. 

In  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted  in  the  College,  Clinical  teach- 
ing constitutes  an  important  and  prominent  feature ;  all  the  practical 
subjects,  upon  which  full  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered,  being 
illustrated  at  the  bedside  or  upon  the  cadaver.  The  extensive  hospi- 
tals, dispensaries  and  infirmaries  of  the  city,  in  which  the  Faculty 
have  official  positions^  are  made  available  for  the  instruction  of 
students. 

Cliniques  are  daily  held  in  the  College  building,  at  which  every 
variety  of  disease  is  presented,  investigated  and  prescribed  for,  and 
important  operations  are  performed.  In  many  instances  the  subse- 
quent management  of  cases  is  left  to  the  care  of  advanced  students, 
under  the  supervision  of  their  teachers. 

The  practice  of  taking  notes  at  the  lectures  and  the  cliniques  is 
very  general,  though  not  compulsory.  The  principal  test  of  scholar- 
ship 18  in  the  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The 
attendance  upon  lectures,  though  not  compulsory,  is  very  general. 
Every  student  is  under  the  instruction  of  a  preceptor  selected  by 
himself,  who  has  the  general  charge  of  his  studies  and  recitations. 

7.  Discipline. 

The  students  in  the  Medical  Department  of  said  College  are 
expected  to  observe  the  rules  of  condnct  adopted  by  gentlemen. 
There  has  been,  during  the  past  year,  no  case  requiring  discipline. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  offer  prizes  for  the  most  meritorious 
theses,  which  are  announced  at  the  Commencement;  and  the  names 
of  the  successful  competitors,  with  the  subjects  of  their  theses,  are 
printed  in  the  annual  catalogue  of  the  College. 
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8.  Gbatuttous  Aid. 

The  College  does  not  afford  gratuitous  aid  to  indigent  students. 
Theological  students  are  admitted  to  all  the  lectures  by  paying  the 
matriculation  fee  only ;  there  were  four  thus  privileged  during  the 
last  course  of  lectures. 

• 

9.  Statutes  oh  By-Laws  of  the  College. 

The  by-laws  and  regulations  of  the  College  are  those  approved  by 
your  honorable  body  on  the  21st  day  of  February,  1868. 

10.  Examinations  and  Obaduation. 

Those  who  pay  the  matriculation  fee  are  enrolled  as  students  of  the 
College.  Before  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  they 
must  furnish  a  certificate  that  they  have  studied  medicine  for  three 
years,  under  a  regularly  authorized  physician ;  that  they  are,  at  least, 
twenty-one  (21)  years  old,  and  have  a  good  moral  character,  and  they 
must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  It  is  also  required  of  them  to 
write  and  submit  to  the  Faculty  a  thesis  on  some  subject  appertain- 
ing to  the  science  of  medicine,  and  to  pay  the  examination  fee. 

The  examinations  are  oral,  before  the  professors  individually,  and 
are  continued  during  several  evenings,  as  the  number  of  candidates 
may  require.  Five  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  physicians, 
are  appointed  by  the  President,  to  attend  the  examinations.  If  found 
qualified,  as  certified  to  by  the  Faculty  and  said  committee  of  Trus- 
tees, the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  conferred  upon  the  success- 
ful candidate. 

11.  Description  and  Value  of  Buildings,  etc. 

1.  The  lot  upon  which  is  the  College  building  is  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  Fourth  avenue  and  East  Twenty-third  street,  ninety-eight 
feet  six  inches  on  the  avenue,  and  seventy-five  feet  on  East  Twenty- 
third  street ;  the  size  of  the  building  is  ninety-eight  feet  nine  inches 
by  sixty-five  feet.  The  value  of  this  property  is  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($150,000). 

2.  The  College  library,  in  fair  preservation,  contains  about  twelve 
hundred  (1,200)  volumes,  and  may  be  estimated  at  about  one  thou- 
sand dollars  ($1,000). 

8.  The  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  belong  to  the  indi- 
vidual professors  who  use  them.  The  College  possesses  a  valuable 
cabinet  of  materia  medica,  the  gift  of  the  late  Prof.  John  B.  Beck, 
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Dr.  J.  Smyth  Sogers  and  others ;  also  aDatomical  and  pathological 
preparations,  plates,  casts  and  drawings,  the  value  of  which,  with  the 
cabinet  of  materia  medica,  is  not  less  than  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ($3,500). 

The  total  amount  of  the  above  values  is  one  hundred  and  fifty -four 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ($154,500). 

12.  Desceiption  and  Value  of  Othek  College  Pboperty. 

The  College  owns,  in  trust,  fifty-three  (53)  shares  of  the  United 
States  Trust  Company,  New  York  city,  par  value  five  thousand  three 
hundred  dollars  ($5,300),  given  by  the  late  Jacob  Harsen,  M.  D.,  a 
graduate  of  the  College. 

There  is  also  an  accumulation  of  interest  upon  this  fund,  amount- 
ing to  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars  and  twenty- 
one  cents  ($l,597j21). 

The  income  from  this  fund  is  awarded  as  prizes  for  the  best  clini- 
cal reports. 

The  College  has  also  a  sinking  fund,  amounting  to  two  thousand 
dollars  ($2,000). 

13.  Debts. 

The  debts  upon  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  College  amounted, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  collegiate  year,  to  eighty-eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  dollars  and  twenty-nino  cents 
($88,723,29).  The  interest  i^ccrned  and  paid  during  the  said  year 
amounted  to  four  thousand  two  huqdred  and  fifty  dollars  and  sixty- 
four  cents  ($4,250,64). 

The  Trustees  have  made  arrangements  for  a  sinking  fund,  now 
amounting  to  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000),  to  which  the  Faculty 
contribute  one  thousand  dollars.  ($1,000)  annually, 

14.  Eevenub. 

1.  Amount  collected  or  considered   collectible,  during 

said  year,  on  account  of  matriculation  fees $19  660  00 

Graduation  fees 2j250  00 

2.  !E^ent  of  stores  and  lecture  rooms 9^100  00 

Total  amount  of  revenue $13,010  00 
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15.   ExFENDrrUBB. 

Amount  paid  or  payable  on  liabilities  inonrred  during  said  vear, 
on  the  following  accounts  : 

1.  Fpr  interest  during  said  year  on  debts  due  from  the 

College $4,250  64 

2.  For  repairs  of  College  property 917  66 

3.  For  all  incidental  expenses,  not  included  in  above..  5}782  94 

4.  Contribution  to  the  sinking  fund 2^000  00 

■ 

$12^951  24 

16.  Fees. 
Martriculation  fee $5  00 

Graduation  fee 30  00 

Full  course  of  lectures 140  00 

The  ticket  of  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  is 10  00 

17.  Tabtjlab  Statement. 

Number  of  Professors  (including  Emeritus  and  Clini- 
cal Professors) 19 

Number  of  lecturers  (  apart  from  the  Professors) 5 

Number  of  students  during  the  last  year 350 

Number  of  graduates  during  the  last  year\ 77 

Whole  number  of  graduates 2>758 

Value  of  College  building  and  grounds $  150 >  000  00 

Value  of  library  and  apparatus 4>600  00 

Amount  of  matriculation  fees  received  during  the  last 

year 1,660  00 

Amount  of  graduation  fees  received  during  the  last 

year 2j250  00 

Total  expenditure  during  the  year 129  951  24 

Amount  of  debts  of  the  College 88j723  29 

18.  Bemabks. 

The  affaire  of  the  College  are  so  fully  stated  under  the  different 
headings  of  the  report,  that  nothing  further  need  be  said. 

19.  Close  of  Eepoet. 

This  report   was  prepared  by   a  committee  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  President.    It  was  then  submitted  to  the  Trustees 
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■ 

at  an  adjourned  qaarterlj  meeting,  called  for  this  purpose,  on 
December  12th,  1872,  and,  having  received  their  approval,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versitj  of  the  State  of  New  York,  signed  by  the  President,  Treasu- 
rer and  Registrar,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  College. 

EDWARD  DELAFIELD,  M.  D., 

President, 
[l.  8.]  FLOYD  SMITH,  Treasurer. 

ELLSWORTH  ELIOT,  M.  D., 

Begistrar. 
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XXIV,  GENEVA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  GENEVA,  ONTAEIO 

COUNTY. 

Beport  of  the  Faculty  to  the  Begents  of  the  University,  Jannarj 
22,  1872. 

1.  Number  and  Dbsobiption  of  Pbofessobships. 

1.  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Toxicology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

2.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

3.  General  and  Special  Anatomy. 

4.  Physiology,  Pathology  and  Microscopic  Anatomy. 

5.  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

6.  Obstetrics  and  Materia  Medica. 

7.  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear. 

2.  Faculty  and  Other  College  Officers. 

John  Towler,  M.  D. ;  Frederick  Hyde,  M.  D. ;  Hiram  N.  East- 
man, M.  D. ;  Nelson  Nivison,  M.  D. ;  E.  P.  Allen,  M.  D. ;  Charles 
E.  Eider,  M.  D. 

M.  Hyde,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator. 

Charles  Derby,  Janitor. 

3.  Number  of  Students. 

The  number  of  students  that  attended  the  last  course  of  lectures 
was  twenty-two.  With  the  exception  of  one,  they  were  all  above 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  number  who  received  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
was  eight ;  the  ages  of  these  were  all  above  twenty-one  respectively. 

4.    Classification  of  Students. 

1.  Those  attending  the  first  course 11 

2.  Those  attending  the  second  course 8 

3.  Those  attending  the  third  course 3 

5-10. 
The  same  as  heretofore. 

11.  Price  of  Instruction. 
Matriculation  fee $5  00 

Graduation  fee 20  00 

Ticket  for  the  full  course 67  00 
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12.  modb  of  rsybkite. 

The  matricalation  and  gradnation  fees  are  devoted  to  the  payment 
of  the  annual  incidental  expenses  of  the  College  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  College  property.  The  amounts  paid 
by  the  students  respectively  for  instruction  are  the  sole  revenue  of 
the  Professors. 

13.  Debt. 
The  College  has  no  debts. 

14.  Fees  for  Incidental  Expenses  Collected. 

Matriculation  fees $105  00 

Graduation  fees 160  00 

Dissection  fees 75  .00 

$340  00 

15:  ExpENDrruBE. 
Insurance $40  00 

Printing  and  advertising 85  00 

Diplomas,  etc 32  50 

Anatomical  material 65  50 

Fuel 67  50 

Janitor's  wages 45  00 

Repairs 24  98 

Sandries 15  11 

$375  59 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

J.  TOWLER,  M.  D., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
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XXV.  MEDICAL    DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  Medical  Faculty  respectfully  presents  to  the  Council  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  Medical  Department,  December  4:th,  1872. 

1.  Number  and  Description  of  Professorships. 

1.  Professorship  of  the  Principles  and  Operations  of  Surgery,  with 
Military  Surgery  and  Hygiene. 

3.  Professorship  of  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy. 
8.  Professorship  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

4.  Professorship  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

5.  Professorship  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren. 

6.  Professorship  of  Chemistry. 

7.  Professorship  of  Physiology. 

2.  Faculty  and  other  College  Officers. 

Martyn  Paine,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

John  William  Draper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Physiology,  President  of  the  Faculty. 

Alfred  C.  Post,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

John  C.  Draper,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Alfred  L.  Loomis,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  and  Practice  of 
Medicine. 

Charles  A.  Budd,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery. 

William  Darling,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Henry  Draper,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

William  H.  Thompson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  lectures  have  been  delivered  by  the  follow- 
ing professors :  D.  B.  St.  John  Roosa,  M.  D. ;  Joseph  Kammerer, 
M.  D. ;  J.  W.  S.  Arnold,  M.  D. ;  F.  D.  Weisse,  M.  D. ;  H.  S.  Hewitt, 
M.  D. ;  M.  S.  Buttles,  M.  D.;  Erskine  Mason,  M.  D. ;  W.  R.  Gil- 
lette, M.  D. ;  J.  W.  Howe,  M.  D. ;  C.  T.  Pardie,  M.  D. 

8.  Number  of  Students. 

Number  of  students  during  present  session 197 

Number  of  graduates  since  last  report 75 
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It  ig  believed  that  none  of  the  students  are  ander  the  age  of  eighteen 
years.  The  age  of  the  graduates  being  by  law  required  to  be  twenty- 
one  years,  none  have  been  admitted  under  that  age. 

4.  Classification  of  Students. 
There  is  no  classification  of  students. 

5.  College  Tebm  Session. 

The  regular  winter  term  commenced  on  October  1st,  and  will  con- 
tinue till  February  20th.  The  summer  term  began  in  the  mjddle  of 
March,  and  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  winter  session. 

6.  Modes  of  Instettotion. 

The  mode  of  instruction  is  by  lectures,  clinics  and  hospital  visits. 
The  only  examinations  are  those  for  admission  to  a  degree ;  they  take 
place  at  the  close  of  the  winter  session  and  iii  May. 

7.  Discipline. 

There  are  no  special  rules  of  discipline.  GKeneral  propriety  and 
decorum  are  required.     No  punishments  have  been  inflicted. 

8.  Gbatuitoits  Aid. 

The  students  are  admitted  annually  as  beneficiaries,  on  the  pay* 
ment  of  forty-three  dollars  and  the  matriculation  fee. 

9.  Statutes  and  By-laws. 
There  are  no  statutes  or  by-laws  to  the  Medical  Department. 

10.  College  Building  and  otheb  Peopebty. 

These  remain  the  same  as  at  the  date  of  the  last  report.  The  edi- 
fice is  situated  at  No.  426  East  Twenty -sixth  street,  opposite  Bellevue 
Hospital.  The  museum,  laboratory,  etc.,  are  receiving,  continually, 
additional  specimens  and  apparatus. 

11.  Revenue. 
The  revenue  consists  of 

A  matriculation  fee  from  each  student $5  00 

Agraduation  fee 30  00 

Fee  for  one  course  of  lectures 140  00 

[Assembly  No.  28.]  20 
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Of  the  gradaation  fee,  ten  dollars  are  paid  by  the  Medical  Facnltj 
to  the  Council  of  the  University. 

12.  Debts. 
The  College  has  no  debts. 

All  which  is  respectfally  sabmitted. 

JOHN  W.  DRAPER,  M.  D., 

President  of  the  Faculty, 
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XXVI.  ALBANY  MEDICAL  COLLEGE. 

To  tlie  RegenU  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  YorTc : 

The  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  tlie  Albany  Medical  Collef^e,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit 
the  following  report  for  the  last  Collegiate  year,  ending  on  the  Slst 
December,  1872,  containing  a  just  and  true  statement  of  facts,  show- 
ing the  progress  and  condition  of  said  College  during  and  at  the 
close  of  said  year,  in  respect  to  the  several  subject-matters  following, 
viz. : 

1.  Number  and  Dsscbiption  of  Pbofessorships. 

The  Professorships  in  said  College  during  said  year,  as  established 
by  the  Trustees,  were  the  following : 

A  Professorship  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

A  Professorship  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and 
Clinical  Surgery. 

A  Professorship  of  the  Diseases  of  Women. 

A  Professorship  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  and  of  the 
Mind. 

A  Professorship  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Children. 

A  Professorship  of  Physiology  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

A  Professorship  of  Oeneral  and  Special  Anatomy. 

A  Professorship  of  Surgical  and  Descriptive  Anatomy. 

A  Professorship  of  Ophthalmic  and  Orthopedic  Surgery. 

A  Professorship  of  Materia  Medica. 

A  Professorsliip  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

A  Professorship  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

2.  Trustees,  Facultt  and  other  College  Officers. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  residences  of  the  Trustees  of  said 
College : 

Ira  Harris,  President,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Amasa  J.  Parker,  Vice-President,  Albany,  N.  T. 

George  Dexter,  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

Robert  H.  Pruyn,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Bradford  R.  Wood,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Thomas  McElroy,  Albany,  N.  T. 
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Henry  H.  Martin,  Albany,  N.  T. 
ErastuB  D.  Palmer,  Albany,  N.  T. 
Orlando  Meads,  Albany,  N.  T. 
John  F.  Eathbone,  Albany,  N.  T. 
Stephen  O.  Shepard,  Albany,  N.  T. 
Henry  E.  Pierson,  Albany,  N.  T. 
Thomas  W.  Oleott,  Albany,  N.  T. 
Charles  Van  Benthuysen,  Albany,  N.  T. 
Isaac  W.  Vosbnrgh,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
George  B.  Steele,  Albany,  N.  T. 
Joseph  H.  Eamsey,  Albany,  N.  T. 
Charles  B.  Lansing,  Albany,  N.  T. 
Samuel  H.  Eansom,  Albany,  N.  T. 
Samuel  Gross,  Albany,  N.  T. 
James  McKaughton,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Alfred  Van  Santvoord,  New  York  city. 

*  William  H.  De  Witt,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

*  Archibald  McClure,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Mayor  and  Eecorder  of  the  city  of  Albany,  ex  officio. 

The  Faculty  of  said  College,  including  all  persons  charged  with 
the  duty  of  giving  public  instruction  therein  during  said  year,  con- 
sisted of: 

James  McNaughton,  M.  D.,  President  of  said  College,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

James  H.  Armsby,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Edmund  E.  Peaslee,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Diseases  of 
Women. 

Meredith  Clymer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervons 
System  and  of  the  Mind. 

William  P.  Seymour,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

John  V.  Lansing,  M.  D.,  Eegistrar  and  Librarian,  and  Professor 
of  Physiology  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Albert  Vanderveer,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  General  and  Special 
Anatomy. 

Henry  E.  Haskins,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgical  and  Descriptive 
Anatomy. 

George  T.  Stevens,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmic  and  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery. 

*  Deceased  daring  year. 
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John  M.  Bigelow,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

Maurice  Perkins,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxi- 
cology. 

Byron  W.  Steenburgh,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Willis  G.  Tucker,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

The  other  officers  of  said  College,  charged  with  duties  therein 
other  than  those  of  public  instruction  during  said  year,  were  : 

Henry  March,  M.  D.,  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

William  Hailes,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Museum. 

Joseph  Knibbs,  Janitor  of  the  College  Building. 

The  names  of  the  Curators,  whose  duties  are  advisory  and  inter- 
mediate between  the  College,  the  medical  profession  and  the  public, 
and  three  of  whom  are  required  to  be  present  at,  to  take  part  in  the 
examination  and  to  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates 
for  graduation  brought  before  them  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College, 
are: 

James  P.  Boyd,  M.  D.  Uriah  G.  Bigelow,  M.  D. 

Peter  McNaughton,  M.  D.  Samuel  H.  Freeman,  M.  D. 

There  is  no  salary  or  annual  compensation  allowed  to  the  Faculty 
or  officers  above  named,  with  the  exception  of  Joseph  ICnibbs,  Jani- 
tor, whose  salary  is  $240  per  year.  The  Professors  receive  their 
compensation  in  the  sale  of  their  respective  tickets  to  the  students 
attending  lectures. 

8.  Number  of  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students  matriculating  and  attending  lec- 
tures, during  the  collegiate  year  1872,  was  ninety -two. 

The  number  of  graduates  in  medicine  at  the  last  annual  Com- 
mencement, held  December  23, 1872,  was  twenty-five. 

The  ages  of  the  graduates  being  required  by  law  to  be  twenty-one 
years,  none  have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  under  that  age. 

The  average  age  of  the  graduates  at  the  last  Cgmmencement  was 
twenty-four  years. 

9 
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4.  Classifioat[on  of  Students. 

There  was  no  classification  of  students.  All  of  the  graduating 
class  had  attended  two  or  more  regular  courses  of  lectures  in  incor- 
porated Medical  Colleges,  and  had  pursued  the  study  of  medicine, 
for  three  years  previously,  under  the  care  of  a  practicing  physician 
or  surgeon. 
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5.   College  Term  or  Session. 

The  terra  or  session  for  study  in  said  College,  during  said  year,  was 
tlie  following,  to  wit:  sixteen  weeks,  from  the  3d  of  September, 
1872,  to  the  23d  of  December,  1872. 

The  next  College  term  or  session  will  commence  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  September,  1873,  and  will  continue  twenty  weeks,  being  a 
li!i<rtlHning  of  the  term  of  prndy,  in  future,  of  four  weeks. 

6.  Mode  of  Instruction. 

'  The  general  process  of  instruction  adopted  in  said  College,  during 
paid  year,  was  by  public  didactic  and  clinical  lectures  at  the  College 
and  City  Hot^pital,  by  demonstrations  and  exercises  in  the  chen^ical 
labnra'nry  and  dissecting  room,  by  daily  examinations  upon  the  snb- 
jec's  of  lectures  previously  given,  and  by  evening  exhibitions  and 
illustrations,  by  means  of  a  camera  and  the  oxyhydrogen  light,  of 
pathological  and  normal  anatomy. 

7.  Discipline. 

The  general  principle  ot  discipline  adopted  in  the  College,  during 
the  year,  has  been  simply  to  require  the  observance  of  gentlemanly 
decorum  and  propriety  in  the  several  relations  of  students  and  Pro- 
fessors. While  recognizing  the  existence  of  the  right  of  expelling  a 
student  for  proper  cause,  the  Faculty  have  had  no  occasion  for  exer- 
cising it  during  the  past  year. 

8.  Gratuftous  Aid. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  certain  worthy 
indigent  students  (by  preference  the  sons  of  physicians  and  clergy- 
men), who  come  recommended  by  the  Censors  of  the  several  medical 
districts  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  number  of  students  daring 
said  year  who  were  educated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  gratuitously,  was 
eight. 

.9.  Bt-laws  of  the  College. 

Under  this  head,  reference  is  made  to  the  copy  of  the  By-laws  of 
the  College  heretofore  transmitted  to  the  Eegents,  and  to  the  accom- 
panying circular,  in  which  are  contained  the  general  regulations  and 
requirements  for  attendance  at  and  graduation  from  the  College. 

10.  Examinations  and  Graduation. 

No  preliminary  examination  is  required  for  admission.  The 
examination  for  graduation  is  held,  in  the  first  instance,  separately 
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by  each  Professor,  and  is  conducted  orally  and  in  part  by  written 
questions  upon  the  several  branches  in  medicine.  The  Faculty,  after 
such  examination,  at  a  regular  meeting,  decide  bj  ballot  upon  the 
admission  of  the  candidate  to  a  further  examination  before  the 
Curators  and  the  Faculty  in  joint  meeting  assembled.  After  having 
passed  this  examination  satisfactorily,  and  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  College  as  regards  time  of  study,  the  presentation  of  a 
thesis  and  the  certificates  of  good  moral  character,  he  is  thereupon 
recommended  by  the  Faculty  and  Curators  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine. 


M 


11.  Descbiption  and  Valub  of  Buildings. 

Under  this  head,  reference  is  made  to  previous  reports.  No  addi- . 
tional  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  College  during  the  pdst 
year.  Alterations  and  improvements  in  the  arrangements  of  lecture 
rooms,  the  cushioning  of  seats  and  the  heating  of  the  building  gene- 
rally have  been  perfected  during  the  year.  The  building  is  conve- 
uiently  situated,  well  equipped  and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purposes  of  medical  instruction. 

The  number  of  books  in  the  College  Library  (generally  in  excel- 
lent condition)  is  nearly  5,000,  of  the  value  of  $6,800. 

The  chemical  apparatus  belonging  to  the  College  and  the  working 
furniture  of  the  laboratory  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
medical  student,  and  for  the  working  of  all  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive chemical  analyses.  A  superior  analytical  balance  has  been 
recently  added  to  the  furniture  of  the  laboratory. 

Additions  have  been  made  to  the  collections  of  Materia  Medica 
and  to  the  Anatomical  Museum.  This  latter,  in  the  number,  rarity 
and  completeness  of  its  specimens,  is  excelled  by  few  museums  in 
the  country. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  library $6,800  00 

The  estimated  value  of  chemical  apparatus 1  ^  100  00 

The  estimated  value  of  materia  medica  collection  ....  700  00 

The  estimated  valueof  museum 25>600  00 

$34,100  00 


12.  Desobiption  and  Value  of  other  College  Peopeety. 

No  property  or  funds,  other  than  what  is  referred  to  under  the 
foregoing  divisions  of  this  report,  belong  to  or  as  yet  have  become 
available  to  the  College. 
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13.  Debts. 

This  College  is  free  from  debt. 

14.  Revenue. 

The  revenue  of  the  College  (aside  from  the  fees  received  by  the 
Professors  for  lecture  tickets)  is  derived  from  the  matriculation  and 
graduation  fees,  and  is  as  follows : 

From  matriculation  fees $460  00 

From  graduation  fees 625  00 

Total.amount  of  revenue •■    $1  ^OSS  00 

15.    ExPENDirUBES. 

The  expenditures  for  repairs,  heating  apparatus  and  incidental 
^  expenses  during  the  year  have  been  $2,640.75. 

16.  Fees. 
Matriculation  fee $5  00 

Graduation  fee 25  00 

Full  course  of  lectures 100  00 

Perpetual  ticket 150  00 

Tabular  Statement. 
Number  of  Professors 12 

Number  ot  students  during  the  last  year 92 

Number  of  graduates  during  the  last  year 25 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  organization  of  Col- 
lege  : 1476 

• 

Value  of  library,  chemical  apparatus  and  anatomical 

museum $84,100  00 

Received  during  the  last  year 460  00 

Received  for  graduation  fees 625  00 

17.  Remarks. 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Tras^ 
tees  of  the  Albany  Medical  College,  the  Albany  Law  School,  and  the 
Dudley  Observatory,  held  November  80,  1872,  a  union  of  these 
several  institutions  with  Union  College,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  was 
inaugurated  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Medical  College,  in  the 
city  of  Albany,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1872. 
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This  arrangement,  as  stated  by  President  Potter,  of  Union  College, 
was  declared  to  be,  "  not  to  create  new  and  straggling  institutions, 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  consolidate  and  thus 
to  strengthen  and  perfect  institutions  already  existing. 

"  The  institutions  above  named  unite  to  form  a  Union  University, 
their  relation  to  Union  College,  as  the  nucleus,  to  be  similar  to  that 
Bubsisting  between  Harvard,  Yale  or  Columbia,  and  the  related 
'  schools  of  medicine,  law,  etc. ;  with  the  proviso  that  each  institution 
reserves  all  its  legal  rights  and  its  corporate  independence  and  its  ' 
location  intact,  and  so  with  each  board  of  trustees  and  faculty. 

^'In  its  preparatory,  collegiate  and  post-graduate  departments,  and 
otherwise,  each  is  bound  to  advance  the  well  being  of  all,  and  all  to 
codperate  for  the  well-being  of  each. 

"  Their  mutual  relations  are  to  be  adjusted  as  experience  ripens, 
and  advantageous  results  are  evidently  dependent  on  further  devel- 
opments, under  the  general  conception  of  the  university  idea." 

Under  this  plan,  thus  inaugurated,  the  Albany  Medical  College 
henceforth  takes  its  position  as  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Union 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York ;  to  continue  and  to  increase, 
it  may  be  hoped,  its  usefulness  as  an  institution,  giving  its  students  a 
good,  sound,  solid,  medical  education,  and  the  public,  skillful,  conipe- 
tent  and  well  educated  physicians  and  surgeons. 

GEOKGE  DEXTER, 
Secretary  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  Albany  Med.  College. 

JOHN  V.  LANSING,  M.  D., 

Registrar  of  Albany  Medical  College. 
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XXVII.  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  BUFFALO,  ERIE  COUNTY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York: 

The  Council  of  the  Univeraity  of  Buffalo,  in  compliance  with  the 
requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the  following 
•  report  for  the  last  collegiate  year,  ending  Febraary  25,  1S72,  con- 
taining a  just  and  true  statement  of  facts,  showing  the  condition  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  said  University  during  and  at  the  close 
of  said  year,  in  respect  to  the  several  subject-matters  following,  viz. : 

1.    NUHBEB  AND   DESCRIPTION   OF  PbOFESSOBSHIPS. 

1.  Materia  Medica  and  Hygiene. 

2.  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

8.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

4.  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

5.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

6.  Special  Surgery.  .  ^ 

7.  General  and  Descriptive  Anatomy. 

8.  Physiology  and  Microscopy. 

2.  Council,  Faculty  and  otheb  College  Officebs. 
Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  Chancellor  of  the  University. 

Council. 

•Orsamus  H.  Marshall,  President. 
James  Hollister,  Treasurer.  George  Hadley,  Secretary. 

Elbridge  G.  Spaulding,  George  N.  Burwell, 

George  R.  Babcock,  George  Hadley, 

Orlando  Allen,  Thomas  F.  Rochester, 

James  T.  White,  George  S.  Hazard, 

John  Wilkinson,  George  E.  Hayes, 

John  D.  Sheppard,  Julius  F.  Miner, 

James  Hollister,  Joseph  Warren, 

James  N.  Matthews. 

Sanford  Eastman,  member  elect  from  the  Faculty. 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  ex  officio. 
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Faculty. 

The  Faculty  of  said  University,  daring  said  year,  consisted  of 
eleven  professors  and  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
The  names  are  as  follows : 

1.  Charles  Erodhead  Coventry,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

2.  Charles  Alfred  Lee,  Emeritus  Profest^or  of  Materia  Midica  and 
Hygiene. 

3.  Sandford  Eastman,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical 
Surgery. 

4.  James  P.  White,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren. 

5.  George  Hadley,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy. 

6.  Thomas  F.  Rochester,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

7.  Edward  M.  Moore,  Professor  of  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery. 

8.  William  H.  Mason,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Microscopy. 

9.  Julius  F.  Miner,  Professor  of  Special  Surgery. 

10.  H.  A.  Eastman,  Lecturer  upon  Materia  Medica  and  Hygiene. 

11.  Milton  G.  Potter,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

12.  M.  B.  Folwell,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

3.  NuMBKE  OF  Students. 

• 

The  whole  number  of  students  attending  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  was  one  hundred  and  one  (lOl). 

The  number  of  graduates  was  thirty-six  (36).. 

The  annual  Commencement  was  held  February  30,  1873. 

No  one  was  admitted  to  examination  for  graduation  who  was  not 
twenty-one  years  old,  and  who  had  not  been  studying  medicine  three 
years.     The  average  age  of  graduates  was  twenty-six  years. 

4.  Classification  of  Students. 

The  number  of  students  attending  their  first  course  of  lectures  was 
aboat  fifty. 

The  number  attending  their  second  course  of  lectures  was  forty- 
one. 

The  number  attending  their  third  course  was  ten. 
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5,  CoLLEGB  Terms. 

The  regular  lecture  term  commenced  on  the  firat  Wednesday  in 
November,  1871,  and  continued  sixteen  weeks.  There  was  a  pre- 
liminary term  of  four  weeks  devoted  to  practical  dissections  and 
clinical  lectures  at  the  hospitals. 

6.  Mode  of  Instruction. 

The  terms  or  sessions  for  study  in  the  Medical  Department  of  said 
College  during  said  year  were  the  following : 

The  regular  lecture  term,  commencing  the  first  Wednesday  in 
November,  1871,  and  continuing  sixteen  weeks ;  and  a  preliminary 
term  of  four  weeks  devoted  to  dissections  and  clinical  lectures  in 
the  hospitals.  The  instruction  was  by  lectures,  demonstration8, 
clinical  instructions  and  recitations  in  the  sciences  of  Medicine, 
Surgery  and  the  collateral  sciences.  Each  Professor  examines  the 
student  upon  the  lectures  of  the  preceding  day.  The  average  num- 
ber of  lectures  during  each  day  was  between  five  and  six. 

7.  Discipline. 

No  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  this  power  occurred. 
No  provision  for  gratuitous  instruction  was  made,  and  it  is  not 
deemed  desirable  that  any  such  provision  be  made. 

8.  Statutes  and  By-laws. 

The  Regents  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  annual  circular  for 
the  general  regulations  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity. 

9.  Description  and  Value  of  the  College  Buildings. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  Medical  Department  of- the  Univer- 
sity is  a  stone  edifice,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Yirginia 
streets,  and  is  fifty-four  feet  in  width  by  one  hundred  in  depth,  four 
stories  high,  and  contains  ample  and  convenient  rooms  for  dissectionS) 
museum,  lectures  and  all  the  different  departments  of  medical 
instruction.  About  $14,000  have  been  expended  in  the  construction. 
The  lot  on  which  the  building  is  placed  has  a  depth  of  200  feet,  and 
an  average  width  of  seventy-five  feet,  and  is  worth  at  least  $5,000. 

The  Library  contains  a  few  hundred  volumes. 

The  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  etc.,  is  the  property  of 
the  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy.    The  Anatomical  and 
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Pathological  Museum  and  Cabinet  of  Materia  Mediea  are  valued  at 
$600.  This  does  not  include  the  private  property  of  the  several 
Professors,  deposited  in  the  Museum  and  used  in  the  courses  of 
instruction. 

10.   Otheb  College  Pbopeett. 
The  College  possesses  no  other  property. 

11.  Debts. 

There  is  due  on  the  lot  and  building  $5,000,  secured  by  bond  and 
mortgage. 

12.  ExPENDrruRES. 

The  income  derived  from  the  graduation  and  matriculation  fees 
was  expended  in  the  payment  of  incidental  expenses,  as  fuel,  light, 
janitor,  repairs  and  interest  on  the  debt. 

13.  Fees. 
Matriculation  fee $5  00 

Graduation  fee 25  00 

Dissecting  ticket  (demonstrator's) 5  00 

Full  course  of  lectures 75  00 

Perpetual  ticket 125  00 

14.  Examination  and  Graduation. 

The  examination  for  graduation  is  held  before  a  joint  board  con- 
sisting of  the  Faculty  and  Curators.  It  is  conducted  orally,  and  is 
continued  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  till  eyery  member  of  the 
board  is  satisfied  as  to  the  qualifications  of  each  candidate.  Finally, 
the  vote  on  each  individual  is  taken  by  ballot.  For  further  particu- 
larSy  the  Regents  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  accompanying 
circular. 

15.  Remarks. 

The  Hospitals  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  the  Buffalo  General 
Hospital  are  situated  within  easy  reach  of  the  College,  and  afford 
ample  clinical  material.  The  Professors  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  are 
attending  medical  ofiicers  of  the  hospitals  from  November  1st  to 
March  Ist,  in  each  year.  The  students  visit  the  hospitals  with  the 
attending  physican  and  surgeon,  and  two  half  days  in  each  week  are 
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occupied  in  clinical  instrnctioDs  in  hospitals.  These  &cilitie8  are 
extended  by  outside  patients,  who  come  before  the  class  for  medical 
treatment  or  surgical  operation. 

The  foregoing  report  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  undersigned, 
with  the  seal  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  attached,  in  behalf  of  the 
Council  of  said  University. 

O.  H.  MARSHALL,  President,  etc. 
[l.  8.]  JULIUS  F.  MINER,  M.  D.,  Dean. 

Buffalo,  Oct  10, 1873. 
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XXVIII.   LONG   ISLAND   COLLEGE  HOSPITAL,  BROOK- 
LYN, N.  Y. 

I 

To.  the  RegenU  of  (he  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  Begents  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  in  compliance 
with  a  requisition  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  last  collegiate  year, 
ending  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1872,  containing  a  just  and  true 
statement  of  facts,  showing  the  condition  and  progress  of  said  Col- 
lege,  during  and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in  respect  to  the  several  sub- 
ject-matters  following,  viz. : 

1.  Number  and  Description  of  Professorships. 

The  professorships  in  the  collegiate  department  daring  said  year, 
as  established,  were  the  following : 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine,  one 
chair. 

Anatomy. 

Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Children. 

Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women,  and  Clinical  Obstetrics, 
one  chair. 

Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Surgery. 

Physiology  and  Microscopic  Anatomy. 

Ophthalmology. 

Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

2.  Eegents,  Facultt  and  other  College  Officers. 

Megenta. 

F.  W.  Keutgen,  Esq.  Hon.  Jesse  C.  Smith. 

Kenben  W.  Bopes,  Esq.  Charles  H.  Christmas,  Esq. 

Orville  Oddie,  Esq.  Simeon  B.  Chittenden,  Esq.    • 

R.  J.  Dodge,  Esq.  William  B.  Hunter,  Esq. 

J.  H.  Prentice,  Esq.  Joseph  Ripley,  Esq. 

C.   L.  Mitchell,  Esq.  H.  C.  Dyke,  Esq. 

John  C.  Southwick,  Esq.  T.  L.  Mason,  Esq. 

J  ohn  C.  Beale,  Esq.  Horace  Webster,  Esq. 
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Cornelius  Dever,  Esq.  George  W.  M^ead^  Esq. 

Hon.  Samuel  Sloan.  H.  D.  Polhemus,  Esq. 

Hon.  Demas  Barnes. 

Officers. 

John  J.  Van  Nostrand,  Esq.,  President. 
Thomas  H.  Rodman,  Esq.,  Vice-President. 
William  J.  Osborne,  Esq.,  Secretary. 
William  H.  Dudley,  M.  D.,  Treasurer. 

The  names  of  persons  holding  offices  or  places  in  said  College  were 
as  follows : 

Council, 

T.  L.  Mason,  M.  D.,  President. 
W.  H.  Dudley,  M.  D.,  Treasurer. 
0.  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 
George  Marvin,  M.  D. 

Faculty  of  the  Colleqe. 

Samuel  G.  Armor,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Medicine. 

Corydon  L.  Ford,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Edward  S.  Dunster,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases 
of  Children. 

George  W.  Plympton,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxi- 
cology. 

Alexander  J.  C.  Skene,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical Diseases  of  Women,  and  Clinical  Obstetrics. 

Jarvis  S.  Wight,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

Alpheus  B.  Crosby,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

Henry  S.  Cheever,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Micro- 
scopic Anatomy. 

George  K.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

J.  S.  Prout,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

Arthur  Mathewson,  M.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of  the  Ear. 

William  A.  Bates,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Lewis  D.  Mason,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Surgery. 

William  Wallace,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Practice. 

George  Eankin  White,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Diseases 
of  Females,  etc. 
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James  Watt,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Obstetrics,  etc. 

William  H.  Ballard,  M.  D.,  Microscopist. 

Joseph  H.  Eaymond,  M.  D.,  Assistant  to  the  Chair  of  Physiology. 

6.  A.  Segnr,  M.  D.,  Curator  of  Museum. 

Henry  Williams,  Janitor. 

3.  NuMBEB  or  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students  attending  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  during  said  year  was  ninety-two. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  at  the  last  annual  Commencement, 
on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1872,  was  thirty-seven.  The  average  age 
of  the  graduates  at  this  Commencement  was  probably  twenty-five. 

4.  Classification  of  Students. 

Number  of  first  course  students 27 

Kamber  of  second  course  students .  ^ 86 

Number  of  third  course  students 26 

Number  of  fourth  course  students 3 

Number  of  graduates  in  medicine 0 

92 

5.  College  Terms  ob  Sessions. 
Term  of  Lectures  from  March  5th  to  June  25th. 

6.  Mode  of  Instruction. 

The  general  mode  of  instruction  remains  as  before,  but  much 
more  time  is  given  to  clinical  teaching,  as  the  increasing  number  of 
patients  attending  at  the  dispenisary  connected  with  the  hospital 
very  much  augments  the  facilities  for  this  mode  of  instruction. 

7.  Discipline. 
As  before. 

8.  By-laws  of  the  College. 

Nothing  to  report  under  this  head. 

9.  Description  and  Value  of  College  Buildings. 
Same  as  at  last  report. 

10.   College  Property. 
No  other  property,  aside  from  the  real  estate  of  the  corporation. 
[Assembly  No.  28.]  21 
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11.  Debt. 

None. 

12.  Eevenfe. 

1.  Matriculation  fees $455  00 

2.  Graduation  fees 925  00 

$1,380  00 

Hevenue  to  the  College  Faculty, 
Tickets $5,255  00 

I  r- 

13.  Expenses. 

Incidental  expenses $1 ,385  73 

14.  Examination  and  Graduation. 

Same  as  in  last  report. 

C.  L.  MITCHELL,  M.  D., 

Secretary. 
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XXIX.    HOMCEOPATHIC    MEDICAL    COLLEGE    OF  THE 
STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  the  New  York  Homoeopathic  Medi- 
cal College  respectfully  present,  through  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  the 
following  report  for  the  year  1872: 

4 

Trustees. 

S.  H.  Wales,  President. 

Edmund  Dwight,  Vice-President. 

George  W.  Clark,  Secretary. 

H.  N.  Twombly,  Treasurer. 

A.  O.  Hall,  William  Degroot,  James  W.  Smith,  Hiram  Calkins, 
William  H.  Raynor,  T.  C.  Smith,  D.  D.  T.  Marshall,  James  A. 
Robinson,  John  D.  Van  Buren,  D.  L.  Pettie,  Charles  P.  Frame,  B. 
S.  Walcott,  George  S.  Lake,  Alexander  Wilder,  B.  F.  Joslin,  M.  D. ; 
L.  Hallock,  M.  D. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees  takes  place  on  the  last  Satur- 
day of  February  in  each  year. 

Faculty. 

William  Tod  Helmuth,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery. 

H.  D.  Paine,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  of  Medicine. 

J.  W.  Dowling,  M.  D.,  F.  S.  Bradford,  M.  D.,  Professors  of  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

Carrol  Dunham,  M.  D.,  T.  F.  Allen,  M.  D.,  Professors  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

S.  P.  Burdick,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics. 

S.  Lilienthal,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

E.  M.  Kellogg,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women. 

C.  A.  Bacon,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Histology. 

Adrian  J.  Ebel,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 

Wm.  O.  McDonald,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women. 

Chas.  Avery,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

K.  H.  Lyon,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

H.  M.  Jemegan,  M.  D.,  Prosector  of  Surgery. 

James  A.  Carmichael,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
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T.  D.  Bradford,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
Enos  Hall,  Janitor. 

The  nnmber  of  students  during  the  session  of  1872  was  103.  The 
number  of  graduates,  thirty-five. 

Ko  changes  have  been  made  in  the  mode  of  instruction,  except 
that  a  graded  course,  covering  three  years  of  study,  and  involving  a 
selection  of  topics  of  study,  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  stu- 
dent, has  been  tried  and  found  to  operate  satisfactorily,  and  is 
strongly  urged  upon  students,  until  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Kew 
York,  establishing  a  course  of  study  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  shall  be  modified.  At  present  it  is  required 
that  each  student  shall  attend  ^'  two  complete  courses  of  lectures ;"  a 
complete  course  is  defined  as  embracing  lectures  upon  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Chemistry,  Surgery,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Materia 
Medica  and  Obstetrics.  It  is  obvious  that  the  beginner  cannot 
advantageously  study  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
until  he  shall  have  mastered  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  the  rudiments 
of  Chemistry.  A  part,  therefore,  of  bis  obligatory  attendance  upon 
lectures,  during  his  first  term,  is  time  thrown  away.  The  present 
method  enjoined  by  law  is  much  as  though  a  student  in  our  literary 
colleges  was  obliged,  for  four  successive  years,  to  attend  the  full 
series  of  lectures,  listening  to  explanations  of  Conic  Sections  and  the 
Calculus,  for  example,  before  he  had  become  familiar  with  Algebra 
and  Geometry.  A  modification  of  the  laws  on  this  subject  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of  medical  education.  The  College, 
during  the  last  session,  occupied  and  will  continue  to  occupy  apart- 
ments fitted  up  for  it,  under  a  long  lease,  in  the  building  of  the  New 
York  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  corner  of  Third  avenue  and  Twenty- 
third  street.  New  York. 

The  revenue  of  the  College  is  derived  solely  from  tuition  fees  paid 
by  the  students.    The  professors  give  their  services  gratuitously. 

The  regulations  and  terms  remain  as  at  the  last  report. 

J.  W.  DOWLING,  M.  D., 

Acting  Dean  and  Registrar. 
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XXX.  NEW  YOEK  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  AND  HOSPITAL 

FOR  WOMEN,  NEW  TOEK  CITY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Medical  College  and  Hospital  for 
Women,  Id  compliance  with  the  reqnisitiou  of  the  Eegents  of  the 
University,  submit  the  following  report  for  the  .last  collegiate  year, 
ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1872,  containing  a  just  and 
true  statement  of  facts,  showing  the  progress  and  condition  of  said 
college,  during  and  at  the  close  of  said  year,  in  respect  to  the  several 
subject-matters  following,  viz. : 

1.   NUMBEB   AND   DESCRIPTION    OF    PrOFESSOBSHIPS. 

The  professorships  in  said  College  during  said  year,  as  established 
by  the  Trustees,  were  the  following : 

1.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 

2.  Physiology. 

3.  Anatomy. 

4.  Chemistry. 

5.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

6.  Obstetrics. 

7.  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

8.  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

9.  Medical  Jurisprudence. 
10.  Histology. 

2.  Trustees,  Faculty  and  Other  College  Officeks. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  and  their 
respective  places  of  residence  : 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Connolly,  President,  New  York. 

"  Edward  Bayard,  Vice-President,  New  York. 

"  David  Ely,  Treasurer,  New  York. 

"  K.  H.  Browning,  Recording  Secretary,  Orange,  N.  J. 

"  C.  Fowler  Wells,  Corresponding  Secretary,  New  York* 

"  A.  C.  L.  Botta,  New  York. 

"  F.  G.  Blinn,  Cambridge,  N.  Y* 

"  S.  Cutter,  New  York. 

"  V.  C.  King,  Peekskill,  K  Y 
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Mrs.  Wm.  H.  GreenoDgh,  New  York. 
E.  A.  Lane,  New  York. 
D.  E.  Saekett,  New  York. 
D.  N.  Eopes,  Orange,  N.  J. 
J.  W.  White,  New  York. 
L.  T.  Warner,  New  York. 
L.  M.  Ward,  New  York. 
G.  E.  Vanderburgh,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

The  Faculty  of  Vaid  College,  including  all  persons  charged  with 
the  duty  of  giving  public  instruction  therein,  during  said  year,  con- 
sisted of  a  President,  Dean,  ten  Professors,  one  Lecturer,  and  a 
Demonstrator  in  Anatomy, 

Tiie  other  officers  or  servants  of  said  College,  charged  with  duties 
therein  other  than  those  of  public  instruction,  during  said  year,  were : 

1st.  A  resident  trustee.  2d.  A  resident  physician.  3d.  A  visit- 
ing physician.     4th.  Nurses.     5th.  House  servants.     6th.  A  janitor. 

The  names  of  the  several  persons  holding  offices  or  places  in  said 
College,  during  said  year,  with  the  offices  or  places  held  by  them 
respectively,  and  the  salaries  or  annual  compensation  for  official 
services  allowed  to  each  of  them,  were  as  follows: 


NAMBS  OF  PRKSONB. 

Profeesorshlp  or  oUier  Offlcea  held. 

Salary. 

Mn.  C.  S.  Losler,  M.  D 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Dongbtv,  M.  D 

Emeritus  Prof.  Die.  of  Women,  and  Dean 

Professor  of  8a  iserr 

$290. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  HiDor,  M.  D 

Mrp.  H.  C.  BoofftOD,  M.  D 

Professor  of  Physiology 

850. 

HI  n.  F.  8.  Bradford,  If .  D 

Hre.  Samuel  Lillentbal,  M.  D 

Professor  of  Principle  and  Practice  of  Med 

Professorof  Clinical  Medicine 

Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Anatomy 

850. 

Mrv.  Sarab  E.  Faniflp.  M .  D 

4R0. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Kellogsr,  M.  D 

Mrs.  T.  F.  Allen rM.  D 

Professor  of  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. . . 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thenpentics.. 
Professor  of  Chemistry 

9&0. 
860. 

Mrs.  Charle*  8.  Stone,  A.  M 

ssa 

Mr8. 6.  D.  Penfleld,  A.  M 

Professor  of  Medical  JorisDnidence 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Lozfer,  M.  D 

Professor  of  pistology  (Lee.) 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Bverett,  M.  D 

Mra.  D.  B.  Sackett 

Demonstrator  in  Anatomy 

Kesident  Trustee 

Mrs.  Rebecca  P.  Pasre 

Resident  Physician 

3.  Number  of  Students. 

The  whole  number  of  students  attending  the  regular  course  of 
instruction,  during  said  year,  was  thirty-three. 

The  number  of  graduates  at  the  last  annual  Commencement,  held 
March  21, 1872,  was  eight. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  in  medicine  is  sixty-five. 

The  ages  of  the  graduates  being  required  by  law  to  be  twenty -one 
years,  none  have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  under  that  age.  The 
average  age  of  the  graduates  at  the  last  Commencement  was  thirty- 
four  years. 
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4.  Classifioation  of  Students. 

The  students  attending  said  College  are  classified  as  follows : 

Number  attending  their  first  course  of  lectures 16 

Number  attending  their  second  course  of  lectures 9 

Number  attending  their  third  course  of  lectures 8 

5.    COLLEOB  TeBM  OB  SESSION. 

The  terms  or  sessions  for  study  in  said  College  during  said  year 
were  the  following :   1st.  A  winter  session,  commencing  October  15, 

1872,  and  continuing  twenty-two  weeks.     2d.  A  spring  term  of  five 
weeks,  commencing  April  1,  1872. 

The  next  College  term  or  session  will  commence  October  16th, 

1873,  and  dose  March  25th,  1874. 

6.  HoDE  OF  Insteuotion. 

The  Professors  lecture  on  topics  embraced  in  their  several  depart- 
ments of  instruction. 

The  students  take  notes,  and  are  examined  from  day  to  day  to 
ascertain  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  the  lectures.  Becita- 
tions  upon  assigned  topics  are  also  included  in  the  process  of  instruc- 
tion.    They  attend  an  average  of  five  lectures  or  recitations  a  day. 

7.  Discipline. 

The  students  are  of  mature  age,  and  afford  no  occasion  for  the 

exercise  of  discipline.     There  is  no  discrimination  made  as  to  the 

relative  merits  of   students,    either  in   respect  to   scholarship   or 
deportment. 

8.  Geatuitous  Am. 

The  College  has  no  fund  especially  appropriated  to  the  education 
of  indigent  students,  but  has  one  endowed  scholarship,  to  which  it  is 
hoped  others  will  be  added.  Fourteen  were  educated  wholly  or  in 
part  gratuitously. 

9.  Statutes  oe  By-laws  of  the  College. 
The  by-laws  hitherto  reported  were  in  force  during  the  past  year. 

10.  Examination  and  Geaduation. 

The  conditions  for  admission  are  those  required  by  law.  Candi- 
dates for  the  degree  are  examined  by  the  professors  individually,  and, 
if  sustained  by  the  vote  of  the  Faculty,  are  then  examined  by  the 
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Censors,  not  members  of  the  Faculty,  and  if  approved  by  a  four-fifth 
vote  of  this  board,  they  are  recommended  to  the  Trustees  for  gradua- 
tion and  receive  their  diplomas.  The  examinations  are  both  oral  and 
written. 

11.  Description  and  Value  of  Buildings,  etc. 

The  property  heretofore  described,  situate  on  the  corner  of  Twelfth 
street  and  Second  avenue,  is  owned  by  the  Trustees,  and  is  used  for 
the  purposes  of  the  College  and  Hospital ;  it  is  valued  at  fifty  thon- 
sand  dollars  ($50,000). 

The  library  numbers  about  150  volumes  in  good  condition. 

The  College  has  a  small  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  with 
plates  and  models,  etc.,  for  illustration  in  the  several  departments  of 
instruction,  valued  at  four  thousand  dollars  ($4,000).  Total  amount 
of  the  above,  fifty-four  thousand  dollars  ($54,000). 

,  12.  Description  and  Value  of  other ' College  Property. 

Furniture , $2,000  00 

Cash  in  treasury 12,096  97 

Notes  and  subscriptions  considered  good 5 ,000  00 

Total $19  >  096  97 

13.  Debts. 
The  College  is  free  from  debt. 

14.  Eevbnue. 

1.  The  amount  collected  during  said  year  on  account 

of  matriculation  fees $150  00 

Graduation  fees,  (none). 

2.  Interest  on  deposits 730  00 

3.  From  students  for  course  of  lectures 870  00 

From  the  State,  under  chapter         Laws  of  1871,  901  14 

Total  amount  of  revenue $2j651  14 

15.  ExPBNDrruBES. 

Improvement  and  repairs  of  College  property $912  00 

For  salaries  of  Professors  and  Janitor. 2jl00  00 

Expenses  not  included  in  the  above 1  j254  78 

Total  amount  of  expenditures $4>266  73 
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16.  Fees. 
Matriculation  fees $5  00 

Demonstration  fees 5  00 

Fall  course  of  lectures 70  00 

17.  Ta^bulae  Statement. 

Number  of  Professors    11 

Number  of  Lecturers,  etc 2 

Number  of  students  during  the  last  year 83 

Number  of  graduates  during  the  last  year 8 

Whole  number  of  graduates 65 

Value  of  College  buildings  and  grounds $50,000  00 

Value  of  library  and  apparatus 4j000  00 

Amount  of  matriculation  fees  received  during  the  last 

year 150  00 

Amount  of  graduation  fees  received  during  the  last 

year.    None. 

Total  revenue  during  the  year 2>651  14 

18.  Bemabes. 

The  report  covers  the  receipts  of  the  College  and  Hospital,  except- 
ing income  from  a  portion  of  the  patients,  which  offsets  pay  of  house, 
servants  and  nurses. 

The  departments  are  so  blended  that  they  cannot  be  separated  in 
the  statement  of  expenditures. 

The  Hospital  is  considered  as  a  part  of  the  College,  as  its  leading 
design  is  to  furnish  clinical  instruction. 

The  Trustees  hope  to  be  able,  within  the  coming  year,  to  make 
arrangements  for  placing  the  institution  on  a  basis  more  favorable  to 
permanence  and  to  greatly  increased  usefulness. 

19.  Close  of  Eepoet. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  on  the  5th  day  of 
IN"ovember,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  the  annual  report. 

This  report,  as  thus  ordered  and  prepared,  is  respectfully  submit- 
ted in  behalf  of  the  Trustees  by 

D.  E.  SACKETT, 
[l.  8.]  CAROLINE  D.  ELY, 

Committee* 
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XXXI.  ECLECTIC  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  NEW  TOEK  CITY. 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  compliance  with  the  requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity, submit  the  following  report  for  the  last  collegiate  year,  end- 
ing the  first  day  of  June,  1872,  containing  a  just  and  true  statement 
of  facts  showing  the  progress  and  condition  of  said  College,  during 
and  at  the  close  of  said  year,'in  respect  to  the  several  subject-matters 
following,  viz. : 

1.  Number  and  Description  of  Professorships. 

The  Professorships  in  said  College  during  said  year,  as  established 
by  the  Trustees,  were  the  following : 

1.  Anatomy. 

2.  Physiology  and  Pathology. 

3.  Operative  Surgery  and  Surgical  Diseases. 

4.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 

5.  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics  and  Pharmacy. 

6.  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

7.  Chemistry  and  Toxicology. 

8.  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

2.  Trustees,  Faculty  and  other  College  Officers. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  residences  of  the  Trustees  of  said 
College : 
Alexander  Wilder,  M.  D.^  New  York  city. 
Henry  L.  Stuart,  Esq.,  New  York  city. 
John  F.  Cleveland,  Esq.,  New  York  city. 
Kobert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  New  York  city. 
P.  Albert  Morrow,  M.  D.,  New  York  city. 
Dennis  E.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Horatio  E.  Firth,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Tabor,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
William  Jones,  M.  D.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 
Samuel  Tuthill,  M.  D.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
William  MoUer,  Esq.,  New  York  city. 
C.  B.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  New  York  city. 
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Herman  Boskowitz,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
H.  D.  Lapangh,  Esq.,  New  York  city. 
I.  Powers,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Charles  P.  Sykes,  Esq.,  New  York  city. 
Samuel  Sinclair,  Esq.,  New  York  city. 

Cenaora, 

Dennis  E.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Alexander  Wilder,  M.  D., 

Samuel  Tuthill,  M.  D.,  P.  Albert  Morrow,  M.  D., 

Horatio  E.  Firth,  M.  D. 

The  Faculty  of  said  College,  including  all  persons  charged  with 
the  duty  of  giving  public  instruction  therein  during  said  year, 
consisted  of  a  President,  eight  Professors  and  a  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy.  The  other  oflScers  or  servants  of  said  College,  charged 
with  duties  therein  other  than  those  of  public  instruction  during 
said  year,  are  a  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Recording  Secretary  and  Board  of  Censors. 

The  names  of  the  several  persons  holding  offices  or  places  in  said 
College  during  said  year,  with  the  offices  or  places  held  by  them 
respectively,  and  the  salaries  or  annual  compensation  for  official  ser- 
vices allowed  to  each  of  them,  were  as  follows : 

Faculty. 

Robert  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Surgical 
Diseases.     Fees. 

Paul  W.  Allen,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine.   Fees. 

E.  S.  McClellan,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics 
and  Pharmacy.     Fees.  . 

V.  A.  Baker,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Women  and  Children.     Fees. 

R.  A.  Gunn,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Descriptive  and, Surgical  Anatomy 
and  Operative  Surgery, 

J.  M.  F.  Browne,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Pathology.    Fees. 

J.  Milton  Sanders,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try.   Fees. 

F.  S.  Glover,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Salary, 
none. 

John  C.  Spray,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy.     Fees. 
B.  Stocton,  M.  D.,  Garnett-Professor  of  Chemistry. 
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3.  Dumber  of  Students, 

The  whole  number  of  students  attending  the  regular  course  of 
instruction,  during  said  year,  was  seventy-five.  The  number  of 
graduates  at  the  last  annual  Commencement,  held  in  February,  1872, 
was  sixteen.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  is  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine. 

The  ages  of  the  graduates  being  required  by  law  to  be  twenty-one 
years,  none  have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  under  that  age.  The 
average  age  of  the  graduates  at  the  last  Commencement  was  twenty- 
eight  years. 

4.  Classification  of  Students. 

The  students  attending  said  College  are  classified  as  follows  : 

Number  attending  their  first  course  of  lectures -. 40 

Number  attending  their  second  course  of  lectures 30 

Number  attending  their  third  course  of  lectures 5 

75 

5.  College  Tebm  ob  Session. 

* 

The  term  or  session  of  said  College,  during  said  year,  began  on 
the  12th  day  of  October,  1872,  and  continued  eighteen  weeks. 

6.  Mode  of  Instkuction. 

The  various  Professors  deliver  lectures  on  the  subjects  assigned 
them,  which  are  amply  illustrated,  so  that  the  student  may  fuUj 
understand  the  same.  The  students  are  examined  frequently,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  progress  they  are  making.  The  principal  test 
for  scholarship  is  the  final  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 

The  students  are  required  to  attend  five  lectures  a  day,  in  addition 
to  which  there  are  from  three  to  five  cliniques  a  week. 

7.  Discipline. 

There  was  no  case  requiring  discipline  during  the  year. 

8.  GsATunous. 

There  is  no  provision  made  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  indigent 
students. 
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9.  Statutes  and  By-laws  of  the  College. 

The  annaal  meeting  was  held  on  the  28th  of  May,  1872. 

The  following  Trustees  were  present  at  this  meeting:  Messrs. 
Wilder,  Smith,  Stowe,  Stnart,  Sykes,  Wheeler,  Firth,  Tuttle, 
Newton  and  Jones. 

A  copy  of  the  statutes  and  bylaws  of  the  College  has  been  fur- 
nished to  the  Board  of  Begents  heretofore. 

A  perfect  compliance  with  every  statute  regulating  said  College 
bas  been  observed  in  the  conferring  of  said  degrees. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  names  of  every  person  who 
has  graduated  in  said  College  from  its  organization  to  the  close  of 
the  session  in  1871  and  1872 : 

Nahes  of  the  Graduates  of  this  College  fkom  its  Commence- 
ment IN  1866  to  Date. 

1867. 


Bricker,  John,  Iowa. 
Conway,  John,  Iowa. 
Dolley,  Charles  W.,  Michigan. 
Hayden,  Wm.  R.,  New  York. 
Hayden;  Maria  B.,  New  York. 
Morrow,  P.  Albert,  Kentucky. 


Merwin,  William  R.,  Missouri. 
Millington,  Edwin  H.,  New  York. 
Morris,  James  A.,  New  Jersey. 
Mix,  J.  B.,  New  York. 
Pratt,  H.  H.,  New  York. 


Ad  eundetn, 
Boskowitz,  Herman,  New  York.    Prettyman,  John  S.,  Delaware. 


Firth,  H.  E.,  New  York. 
Henshall,  James  A.,  Wisconsin. 
Jackson,  Joseph,  Mass. 
Miles,  Edwin  C,  Mass. 


Smith,  Dennis  E.,  New  York. 
Stow,  B.  J.,  New  York. 
Sweet,  Hill,  New  York. 
Wilcox,  David,  New  York. 


1868. 


Andrews,  E.  B.,  New  York. 
Bogart,  D.  P.,  Canada. 
Battleson,  George,  New  York. 
Belknap,  M.  C,  New  York. 
Comins,  James  M.,  New  York. 
Cooper,  Henry  C,  New  York. 
Callahan,  Dennis,  Ohio. 
Danelson,  James  E.,  New  York. 
Day,  James,  New  York. 
Danelson,  Edwin  J.,  New  York. 


Firth,  Lamson  B.,  New  York. 
Fitch,  John  H.,  New  York. 
Geddes,  William,  Mass. 
Harvey,  Elias,  New  York. 
Kunze,  R.  E.,  New  York. 
Lamb,  George,  New  Brunswick. 
Norton,  H.  L.,  Kentucky. 
Nivison,  A.  T.,  New  York. 
Simons,  O.  H.,  New  York. 
Teed,  Samuel  R.,  New  York. 
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Ad  eundem. 

Bowlsly,  William  H.,  New  York.    Hamilton,  0.  T.,  New  York. 
Browne,  J.  M.  F.,  New  York.        Huyler,  Edward  P.,  New  York. 
Gunning,  J.  H.,  New  York.  Jamieson,  John,  New  York. 

Honorary. 

Fishblatt,  E.,  New  York.  Skelton,  John,  England. 

Plumbe,  E.  O.,  New  York.      .      Tottman,  Calvin  S.,  New  York. 
Stanton,  Lymon,  New  York. 

1869. 


Allen,  William  A.,  New  York. 
Archer,  Charles  H.,  New  York. 
Archer,  Mrs.  H.  E.,  New  York. 
Archer,  William,  New  York. 
Berry,  T.  C.  S.,  Maine. 
Brown,  Mrs.  E.  A.,  Mass. 
Chapman,  Benj.  F.,  New  York. 
CheesbroughjWm.  D.,  New  York. 


Linquist,  M.  F.,  New  York. 
Miller,  Isaac  S.,  New  York. 
Ostrander,  Mrs.  Z.,  New  York. 
Roe,  Sylvester,  Jr.,  New  York. 
Shattack,  L.  A.,  Maine. 
Smith,  Willis  J.,  New  York. 
Starr,  George  O.,  New  York. 
Sweet,  Homer  L.,  N.  Hampshire. 


Ad  eundem.. 


Dewitt,  E.  W.,  Arkansas. 
Geddes,  R.  W.,  Mass. 
Crane,  Oliver,  Penn. 
Hyde,  John  J.,  New  York. 


{Tones,  William,  New  York. 
Perkins,  T.  S.,  Mass. 
McCartney,  John,  Ireland. 
Tuthill,  Samuel,  New  York. 


1870. 

Barker,  William,  New  York.  Mason,  James  J.,  New  York. 

Bronson,  Charles  H.,  New  York.    Miller,  Margaret  A.,  New  Jersev. 
Dewey,  Mary  E.,  New  York.         Phelps,  Louisa  J.,  New  York. 


Goodspeed,  Helen  A.,  Conn. 
Hathaway,  Maria,  New  York. 
Jackson,  J.  W.  C,  Mass. 
Kelly,  Peter,  New  York. 


Rockwell,  John  M.,  Conn. 
Smith,  Le  Roy  A.,  Conn. 
Smith,  Louise  M.,  New  York. 
Van  Kirk,  Harriet  P.,  New  York. 


Ad  eundem. 

Eaton,  Edward  Byron,  China.       Myers,  Jules  de.  New  Jersey. 
Horton,  John,  New  York,  Sprague,  Romulus  C,  111. 

Jacobson^AdolphusE.,  New  York.  Wolff,  Gabriel  J.,  New  York. 
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HonoTcmi. 

Brown,  D.  J.,  A.  M.,  Miss.  Merkel,  6.  H.,  Mass. 

Dunkley,Win.W., Liverpool, Eng.  Webb,  Edward  L.,  London,  Eng. 
Highett,  Charles,  London,  Eng. 

1871. 

Aisbett,  Matthew  S.,  Penn.  Jewett,  Nathaniel,  Mass. 

Bishop,  Midas  E.,  New  York.  Morgan,  Eliha,  Mass. 

Chase,  George  W.,  Mass.  Prankard,  William,  New  York. 

Dickens,  J.  B.  M.,  Mass.  Parks,  Mariah  J.,  Indiana. 

Firth,  Elizabeth,  New  York.  Ripley,  Edwin,  Conn. 

GriflSth,  Joseph,  New  Jersey.  Kicker,  Joseph  T.,  Oliio. 

Gordon,  Edward  S.,  N.  Carolina.  Simms,  Joseph,  New  York. 
Hynan,  Peter,  New  York. 

Ad  eundein, 

Aspinall,  William,  England.  Preston,  E.  S.,  New  York. 

Bailey,  Kobert  L.,  England.  Sohl,  Henricus,  Mass. 

Davidson,  Samuel,  New  York.  Smythe,  Wesley  Samuel,  Mass. 

Lamb,  George,  England.  Smyth,  Wm.  T.  Y.,  England. 
Lewis,  William,  England. 

Hoiiorary. 

Carpenter,  George  W.,  New  York.  Johnson,  W.  S.,  Vermont 
Clark,  Samuel,  111.  Morehouse,  E.  M.,  Minnesota. 

Fox,  Albert,  New  York.  Price,  Clarence  V.,  111. 

Jacques,  Joseph,  New  York.  Sharp,  James  J.,  New  York. 

1872. 

Pratt,  Seraphina,  Conn.  Ealston,  Anna,  Conn. 

Rich,  Francis  M.,  New  York.  .  Gaudern,  Richard,  Ohio. 

Davis,  Eber  E.,  New  York.  Young,  Wm.  H.  A.,  Vermont. 

Cady,  Harriet  E.,  New  York.  De  Baun,  Alice,  New  Jersey. 

Lacy,  Mary  L.  W.,  New  York.  Ensign,  Jennie,  New  York. 

Honorary. 

Goodell,  J.  R.,  Rhode  Island.        Jordan,  Philip  J.,  Philadelphia. 
Brooks,  Abel  D.,  New  York.         Jordan,  Lewis  J.,  New  York. 

Ad  eundem. 

Fitzgerald,  A.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  C.  S.,   Adams,  Henry,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  P., 
London,  England.  London,  England. 
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Recapitxdation, 

Arkansas 1  Michigan 1 

Canada 1  Missouri 1 

China 1  New  York 82 

Connecticut 6  New  Jersey 5 

Delaware 1  New  Hampshire 1 

England 11  New  Brunswick 1 

Illinois  .^ 3  North  Carolina 1 

Indiana 1  Ohio 3 

Ireland 1  Pennsylvania 3 

Iowa 2  Vermont 2 

Kentucky   3  Wisconsin 1 

Massachusetts 13  Ehode  Island 1 

Maine    2  

Mississippi 1  Whole  number 149 

Minnesota 1                                                 == 

10.  Examination  and  Graduation. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  must  present 
satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  are  of  good  moral  character ;  they  must  have  stadied 
medicine  three  years  with  some  respectable  practitioner,  and  have 
attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures  in  some  legally  incorporated 
college,  the  last  of  which  shall  have  been  attended  in  this  College,  or 
they  must  have  been  engaged  in  a  constant  and  repatable  practice  of 
medicine  for  four  years,  and  have  attended  one  fall  course  of  lectares 
in  this  College. 

It  also  confers  the  degree  of  Ad  Eundem  and  Honorary.  The 
examination  is  made  by  the  individual  members  of  the  Faculty. 
The  Faculty  then  report  the  names  of  such  persons  as  they  consider 
qualified  to  receive  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  to  the  Board  of 
Censors.  Said  Board  is  composed  of  Physicians  who  are  neither 
members  of  the  Faculty  nor  teachers  of  said  College.  The  Board  of 
Censors  report  the  result  of  their  examination  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  said  College,  who  then,  in  concurrence  with  the  Board  of 
Censors,  confer  the  degree. 

11.  Desobiption  and  Value  of  Buildings. 

The  College  building  is  under  a  lease  to  the  College.  It  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  East  Twenty-sixth   street.  No.  223,  between 
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Second  and  Third  avenue^.  This  bnildiDg  is  twenty^five  feet  front 
bj  seventy -five  feet  in  depth  and  is  two  stories  high.  Tlys  lower 
story  is  occupied  by  the  Eclectic  Medical  Dispensary.  The  upper 
part  of  this  building  contains  all  the  requisite  accommodations  for 
students  in  the  different  departments  of  instruction.  The  College 
possesses  a  Cabinet  of  Materia  Medica.  Anatomical  and  Patholo- 
gical plates  and  cabinets  for  illustration,  including  the  Chemical 
Laboratory  and  other  personal  property  connected  with  the  same, 
valued  at  about  $5,000.  This  College  also  owns  (20)  twenty  build- 
ing lots  in  the  city  of  Broslan,  Long  Island,  valued  at  about  $6,000. 

12.  Debts. 
There  are  no  debts  of  any  kind  to  date. 

13.  Revenue. 

Amount  collected  from  matriculation $250  00 

Amount  collected  from  graduation 480  00 

■  fc     ■ 

$730  00 

^1         I  ifc^  »  —  I      ■■■>■■■ 
■^'    ■■*■■■*■*■■■    ■  ■ 

14.  ExPENDrruREs. 
Incidental  expenses  for  the  session $578  00 

— — _     ™"  ---■.^1      ■■-■^y        ■   ^Ml 

15.  Fees. 

Fee  for  a  full  course  of  lectures $100  00 

Matriculation  fee 6  00 

Demonstrator's  fee 5  00 

Graduation  fee ! 30  00 

Hospital  tickets , 3  00 

For  certificate  of  scholarship,  for  which  the  holder  may 
attend  two  or  more  courses  of  lectures,  or  until  gradua- 
tion, to  be  paid  in  advance 150  00 

For  certificate  of  scholarship,  entitling  the  holder  to  keep 

a  student  in  the  College  for  ten  years 500  00 

For  certificate  of  scholarship,  entitling  the  holder  to  keep 

a  student  in  the  College  perpetually 1  >000  00 

16.  Tabular  Statement. 

Number  of  Professors 7 

Number  of  lectures 540 

[Assembly  No.  28.]  22 
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Number  of  students  daring  the  last  year .- .  75 

Namber  of  graduates  during  the  last  year 16 

Value  of  library  and  apparatus $400  00 

Amount  of  matriculation  fees  received  during  the  last  year,  250  00 

Amount  of  graduation  fees  received  during  the  last  year. .  480  00 

Total  revenue  during  the  year 780  00 

Total  expenditure  during  year 780  00 

17^  Kbmabks. 

The  Trustees  and  Professors  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the 
city  of  New  ^York  take  pleasure  in  assuring  the  friends  of  the  insti- 
tutipn  that  it  has  thus  far  successfully  maintained  its  professional 
standing  and  reputation.  Eight  sessions  have  been  held.  The  pre- 
vious classes  have  been  composed  of  students  possessing  superior 
ability  and  talent ;  and  those  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  the  C!oI- 
lege  have  displayed,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  profession,  that  knowledge, 
energy  and  sagacity  which  are  the  pioneers  of  success. 
.  The^  facilities  for  medical  education  in  New  York  city  are  not 
readily  surpassed  in  any  other  place  in  this  country ;  for  we  have 
here  access  to  extensive  and  well-conducted  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries, which  afifbrd  to  our  students  full  opportunity  to  scrutinize  the 
modes  of  treatment  employed,  as  well  as  to  observe  the  great  variety 
of  diseases,  and  to  compare  the  success  of  the  treatment  with  that  of 
the  Eclectic  mode  of  practice.  These  advantages  are  not  presented 
in  any  other  place,  and  are  great  inducements  for  them  to  select  it, 
aside  from  the  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  in  our  College  or  other 
institutions.  ' 

We  cannot,  therefore,  speak  too  highly  of  the  advantages  here 
offered  to  students  of  medicine.  The  expense  attending  their  course 
of  instruction  here  is  no  greater  than  in  any  other  city,  and  bears  no 
comparison  to  the  advantages  to  be  enjoyed. 

The  principles  of  medicine  inculcated  in  this  College  are  denomi- 
nated Eclectic.  The  student  is  taught  that  the  investigation  of  the 
science  and  the  practice  of  medicine  should  be  full,  free  and  untram- 
meled ;  that  independent  thought,  study  and  research  are  the  birth- 
right of  every  one,  and  that  every  educated  physician  .of  correct 
deportment  should  be  treated  with  fraternal  and  professional 
courtesy. 

The  name  Eclectic  is  adopted,  as  signifying  more  clearly  than  any 
other  the  views  which  we  entertain — gathering  medical  knowledge 
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• 

from  every  available  source,  with  the  view  to  select  the  good  and 
reject  the  useless  and  pernicious.  It  is  the  most  appropriate,  because 
of  the  fact  that  American  medical  reform  owes  its  existence  to  an 
eclectic  freedom  of  investigation ;  a  departure  from  the  dogmas  of 
the  schools,  and  an  eclectic  research  into  nature,  and  in  the  results 
of  various  clinical  experience  by  all  classes  of  observers*  The 
researches  have  not  resulted  in  mere  accumulation  of  materials,  but, 
in  addition,  the  introduction  of  a  great  number  of  new  and  superior 
remedies,  the  discarding  of  a  number  of  dangerous  and  poisonous 
agents,  for  which  more  efficient  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  safe 
substitutes  have  been  obtained,  and  a  great  and  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  safe  and  rational  practice  has  been  organized  upon  the  basis 
of  the  widest  and  most  enlightened  practical  experience.  We  claim 
and  insist  on  the  credit  due  to  us  for  the  discovery,  proving  and 
adoption  of  many  new  and  important  remedies  obtained  from  indi- 
genous medicinal  plants,  and  of  a  mode  of  separating  from  the  crude 
material  the  active  medicinal  principle,  thus  reducing  the  dose  to  the 
smallest  quantity,  and  rendering  it  usually  more  acceptable  to  the 
patient.  • 

A  distinctive  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  Eclectic  school  of 
medicine  is,  that  no  agent  should  'be  used  or  treatment  pursued  that 
impairs  the  vital  powers.  Bemedies  that  act  in  accordance  with 
physiological  laws,  should  always  be  sought  and  employed.  The 
fancied  necessity  for  the  employment  of  dangerous  medicinal  agencies 
is  a  delusion.  The  terrible  consequences  often  following  their  use  is 
a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  plea  that  they  are  required,  as  all  neces- 
sary purposes  can  be  effected  by  remedies  more  harmless  as  well  as 
efficacious  ;  consequently,  we  do  not  sanction  the  use  of  mercurials, 
lead,  arsenic  and  antimony,  or  the  use  of  the  lancet. 

18.  Close  of  Rkpobt. 

This  report  is  made  in  accordance  with  a  resolution,  and  signed  as 
directed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  which  the  seal  of  the  institu- 
tion is  affixed. 

ALEXANDER  WILDER, 

President  Board  of  Trustees. 

[l.  8.]  ROBERT  S.  NEWTON,  M.  D., 

Secretary  Board  of  Trustees.  . 
New  Yoek,  Sept.  1, 1872. 
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XXXII.  NEW   YORK    COLLEGE   OF    DENTISTRY,  NEW 

YORK  CITY. 

To  tJie  liege^ita  of  the  Utiiversity  of  t/ie  State  of  lyew  York : 

The  Trugtees  of  the  New  York  College  of  Dentistry,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  requisition  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  last  collegiate  year,  ending  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1872,  containing  a  just  and  true  statement  of  facts  showing 
the  progress  and  condition  of  said  College,  during  and  at  the  close 
of  said  year,  in  respect  to  the  several  subject-matters  following,  viz. : 

1.  Number  and  Descbiption  of  PKOFEssQitsnirs. 

The  Professorships  in  said  College  during  said  year,  as  established 
by  the  Trustees,  were  the  following : 

Faculty. 

Willian  II.  Allen,  Emeritus  Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Den- 
tistry. 

Faneuil  D.  Weisse,  M.  D.,  Pfofessor  of  Regional  Anatomy  and 
General  Pathology. 

Frank  Abbott,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Operative  Dentistry  and  Oral 
Surgery. 

Alex.  W.  Stein,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Histology,  Visceral  Anatomy 
and  Physiology. 

F.  Le  Roy  Satterlee,  M.  I).,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Therapentics. 

C.  A.  Woodward,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

D.  W.  "Williamson,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
J.  Bond  Littig,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
C.  F.  W.  Bodecker,  D.  D.  S.,  Assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try, Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 

Frank  Abbott,  M.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  78  West  Twelfth 
street,  New  York. 

2.  Trusteks  and.  other  College  Officers. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  residences  of  the  Trustees  of 
said  College: 

S.  A.  Main,  President,  23  West  Twenty-tlitrd  street.  New  York 
city. 
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Wm.  H.  Allen,  Vice-President,  18  West  Elorenth  street,  New 
York  citv. 

Alex.  W,  Stein,  M.  D.,  Treasurer,  28  West  Fifteentli  street,  New 
York  citj. 

M.  McN.  Walsh,  Secretary,  21  Park  row,  New  York  city. 

N.  W.  Kingsley,  ^5  West  Twenty-seventh  street.  New  York  city. 

W.  B.  Eoberts,  Titosville,  Pa. 

P.  D.  Weissej  M.  D.,  51  West  Twenty-second  street.  New  York  * 
city. 

A.  E.  Schermerhorn,  20  East  Twenty-third  street,  New  Y^ork  city. 
Frank  Abbott,  M.  D.,  78  West  Twelfth  street,  New  York  city. 

F.  Le  Roy  Satterlee,  M.  D.,  42  West  Twenty-first  street,  New 
York  city. 

C.  A.  Woodward,  D.  D.  S.,  9  East  Seventeentli  street.  New  York 
city. 

B.  F.  Batchelder,  23  West  Twenty-third  street.  New  York  city. 
John  H.  Anthon,  271  Broadway,  New  York  city. 

The  Facnlty  of  said  College  during  said  year  has  already  been 
given.     The  other  officers  of  said  College  were  connected  with  tlie . 
College  Infirmary,  as  follows : 

mFIRMARY  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  COLLEGE  OP  DENTISTRY. 

Prof.  Frank  Abbott,  M.  D.,  Superintendent. 
Prof.  James  E.  Wood,  M.  D.,  Consulting  Surgeon. 
Prof.  Fanenil  D.  Weisse,  M.  D,,  Attending  Surgeon. 

Board  of  Consulting  Dentists  and  Clinical  Lecturers. 

Wra.  H.  Allen,  New  York.  J.  T.  Meicalf,  New  York. 

B.  F.  Batchelder,  New  York.        W.  B.  Eoberts,  Titnsville,  Pa. 

Wm.  T.  La  Roche,  New  York.      S.  L.  Close,  New  York. 

S.  A.  Main,  New  York.  Geo.  Bernard,  D.  D.  S.,  New  York. 

Wm.  Carr,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  6.,  N.  Y.  Geo.  S.  Allan,  D.  D.  S.,  New  York. 

Each  Professor  received  for  his  services  during  the  year  two  hun- 
dred dollars. 

•         3.   NCACBEK  OF   STtTDENTS. 

The  whole  number  of  students  attending  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  during  said  year  was  thirty -four  (34).  The  number  of 
graduates  at  the  last  annual  Commencement,  held  on  the  4th  day  of 
March,  1872,'was  twelve  (12).  The  whole  number  of  graduates  "in 
Dental  Surgery  is  fifty-eight  (58). 
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The  ag^B  of  the  graduates  being  required  by  law  to  be  twenty-one 
years,  none  have  been  admitted  to  the  degree  nnder  that  age.  The 
average  age  of  the  graduates  at  the  last  Commencement  was  twenty- 
five  (25)  years. 

4.  Classification  of  Students. 

The  students  attending  said  College  are  classified  as  follows : 

Number  attending  their  first  course  of  lectures .- . . .  21 

Number  attending  their  second  course  of  lectures 10 

Number  attending  their  third  course  of  lectures 3 

34 

5.  College  Tebm  ob  Session. 

The  term  or  session  for  study  and  practice  in  said  College  during 
said  year  was  the  following : 

1.  Infirmary  Course  for  practice  in  Dentistry,  from  April  6th  to 
October  16th. 

2.  Winter  session  of  daily  lectures  and  cliniques,  from  October 
16th,  1871,  to  March  4tb,  1872. 

The  next  Infirmary  Course  commences  April  4th,  1872,  and  the 
winter  session  of  daily  lectures  and  cliniqties  will  commence  Octo- 
ber 14th,  1872. 

• 

6.  Mode  of  Instruction. 

t   The  mode  of  instruction  pursued  in  said  College  during  the  past 
year  was  the  same  as  stated  in  the  annual  reports  for  former  years. 

7.  Discipline. 

The  regulations  of  the  College  require  gentlemanly  deportment 
from  the  students,  under  pain  of  expulsion. 

The  Faculty  Prize  of  a  set  of  instruments,  valued  at  one  hundred 
dollars,  was  awarded  to  the  graduate  who  passed  the  examinations 
most  creditably. 

8.  Gratuitous  Aid.  • 

No  students  during  the  past  year  were  educated  gratuitously,  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

9.  Statutes  and  By-laws. 
The  same  as  forwarded  in  former  report. 


• 
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10.   ExAMINATIOltS   AND   GRADUATION. 

The  exammations  for  graduation  were  the  same  in  all  respects  as 
tliose  had  last  year  and  reported  in  the  last  annual  report.  The 
examinations  are^  if  anything,  more  extended  and  thorough  each 
succeeding  year,  as  it  is  the  intention  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  the 
graduates  to  the  highest  point  attained  by  the  most  progressive  of 
the  profession. 

11,  Description  and  Value  of  College  Buildings. 
The  same  as  stated  in  former  report. 


• 


12,    DESCRIPTION   AND   VaLUE   OF   OTHER   CoLLEGK   PROPERTV. 

The  same  as  stated  in  former  report. 


13.  Debts. 

The  whole  amount  of  debts  contracted  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
College,  now  unpaid,  is  $1,500 ;  no  part  of  which  indebtedness  was 
contracted  during  the  last  year. 

14.  Beysnue. 

Amount  collected,  or  considered  collectible,  during  said  "^ 

.   year,  on  account  of  tuition  fees,  was $3,533  00 

On  aqcount  of  Iniirmary 1,449  21 

On  account  of  donations 4,750  00 

Total $9,732  21 


A 


15.  Expenditures. 

Amount  paid  or  payable  on  liabilities  incurred  during  said  year 
on  the  following  accounts : 

Rent  of  College  and  Infirmary $2,250  00 

College  expenses 2,555  41 

Infirmary  expenses 4,926  80 

$9,732  21 

16.  Fees. 

One  fee  of  one  liundred  and  fifty  d«)llai*d  for  each  year's  attend- 
ance. 
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17.  Tabulab  Statement. 

Number  of  Professors 6 

Number  of  lectures 300 

Number  of  students  during  the  last  year. .  • 84 

Number  of  graduates  during  the  last  year 12 

Whole  number  of  graduates 58 

• 

Value  of  apparatus $3,300  00 

Total  revenue  during  the  year 9,732  21 

Total  expenditures 9,732  21 

Amount  of  debt  of  the  College 1,500  00 

18.  Bemabkb. 

The  indebtedness  of  tLe  College  is  due  to  the  Trustees,  they  hav- 
ing advanced  the  money  as  it  was  required,  from  time  to  time,  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  College. 

The.  members  of  the  Board  who  were  present  at  the  making  of  this 
rep6rt  and  the  adoption  thereof  are  as  follows :  Dr.  S.  A.  Main,  Dr. 
Frank  Abbott,  Dr.  Alex.  W.  Stein,  Dr.  F.  D.  Weisse,  Dr.  B.  F. 
Batchelder,  Alfred  Schermerhorn,  Esq.,  and  M.  McN.  Walsh. 

19.  Close  of  Report. 

Made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  York  College  of 
Dentistry,  at  a  special  meeting  of  said  Board,  held  on  the  18th  day 
of  December,  1872,  and  respectfully  submitted  fot  and  in  their  behalf. 

STEPHEN  A.  MAIN,  President 
[l.  8.]  }d.  McN.  WALSH,  Secretary. 
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XXXIII.  RENSSELAER    POLYTECHNIC     INSTITUTE, 
TROT,  RENSSELAER  COUNTY. 

XXXIV.  WOMEN'S  MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  INFIRMARY  FOR  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN. 

XXXV.  NEW    YORK    HYGIEO-THERAPEUTIC    COL- 
LEGE, NEW  YORK  CITY. 

XXXVI.  •  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

[No  formal  report  was  received  from  the  above  named  inetitutions 
during  the  past  year.] 
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XXXVIII.   INSTITUTIONS    COMPOSING    THE  UNIVER- 
SITY OF  THE  .STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Alphabetical  lists  of  all  the  colleges  and  academies  incorporated 
within  this  State  prior  to  the  publication  of  this  report,  with  the  loca- 
tion, date  of  charter,  and  authority  (Legislature  or  Regents)  grantinj^ 
such  charters,  are  contained  in  the  Eighty-second  Annual  Report  of 
the  Regents  to  the  Legislature,  pages  360-380,  with  the  exception  of 
the  following : 

LriERARY  Colleges. 

• 

St,  John's  College,  Brooklyn,  Kings  county,  incorporated  Septem- 
ber 29,  1871,  under  the  general  act  "  for  the  incorporation  of  benevo- 
lent, charitable,  scientific  and  missionary  societies,"  passed  April  12, 
1848,  and  the  several  acts  amending  the  same. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  Onondaga  county,  incorporated 
March  29,  1870,  under  the  general  act  "for  the  incorporation  of 
benevolent,  charitable,  scientific  and  missionary  societies,"  passed 
April  12,  1848,  and  the  several  acts  amending  the  same. 

Touissaint  L'Ouverture  College,  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  county, 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  April  3,  1871. 

Tracy  Female  College,  Rochester,  Monroe  county.  Name  changed 
from  Tracy  Female  Institute,  by  the  Legislatutre,  May  21,  1872. 

Union  University;  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
passed  April  10,  1873,  authorizing  Union  College,  the  Albany  Medi- 
cal College,  the  University  of  Albany  and  the  Dudley  Observatory 
to  unite  for  certain  purposes  and  to  form  a  corporation  to  be  called 
the  Union  University. 

Wells  College,  Aurora,  Cayuga  county.  Name  changed  from 
Wells  Seminary,  by  the  Regents,  March  29, 1870. 

Medical  Colleges. 

Capital  City  Medical  College,  Albany,  incorporated  by  the  Legis- 
lature, April  13,  1871. 

New  York  College  of  Aneesthesia,  New  York  city,  incorporated 
by  the  Legislature,  June  18, 1873. 

New  York  Free  Medical  College  for  Women,  New  York  city, 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  April  12,  1871. 

New  York  Hygieo-Therapeutic  College,  New  York  city,  inc»>r|*"^ 
rated  by  the  Legislature,  April  15,  1857. 
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New  York  Medical  College,  Now  York  city,  incorporated  by  the 
Legielature,  April  S,  1850. 

Women's  Medical  College  of  the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women 
and  Children,  New  York  city,  incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  April 
13, 1864. 

ACADKMIKB,  ETC. 

Adelphia  Academy  of  Brooklyn,  incorporated  by  the  Regents, 
August  3, 1870. 

Afton  Union  School,  Afkon,  Chenango  county ;  academical  depart- 
ment received  under  visitation,  January  11,  1872. 

Albany  High  School  (formerly  Albany  Free  Academy) ;  made  sub- 
ject to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents,  by  the  Legislature,  April 
26, 1873. 

Almond  Academy,  Almond,  Allegany  county,  incorporated  by  the 
Legislature,  April  12,  1870;  received  under  visitation,  January  11, 
1872. 

Black  River  Conference  Seminary,  Antwerp,  Jefferson  county. 
Name  changed  from  Antwerp  'Liberal  Literary  Institute,  by  the  Leg- 
islature, April  22,  1870,  and  to  Northern  New  York  Conference 
Seminary,  April  10  1878. 

Canastota  Union  School,  Can  as  tota,  Madison  county;  academical 
department  received  under  visitation,  January  13,  1871. 

Candor  Union  School,  Candor,  Tioga  county;  academical  depart- 
lueut  received  under  visitation,  January  13,  1871. 

Carthage  Union  School,  Carthage,  Jefferson  county ;  acadeuiical 
department  received  under  visitation,  June  2,  1871. 

Central  New  York  Conference  Seminary,  Cazenovia,  Madison 
county.  Name  changed  from  Oneida  Conference  Seminary,  by  the 
Regents,  August  3, 1870. 

Champlain  Union  School,  Champlain,  Clinton  county;  academical 
department  (formerly  Champlain  Academy)  received  under  visita- 
tion, January  9,  1873. 

Christian  Brothers'  Academy  of  Albany,  incorporated  by  the 
Regents,  August  3, 1869. 

CoUeskill  Union  School,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  county  ;  academical 
department  received  under  visitation,  June  10,  1873. 

Colgate  Academy.  Name  changed  from  Grammar  School  of 
Madison  University,  by  the  trustees  of  Madison  University,  in  1873. 

Cook  Academy,  Havana,  Schuyler  county ;  incorporated  by  the 
Regents,  August  10, 1872. 
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Oooperstown  Union  School,  Cooperetown,  Otsego  county  ;  aca- 
demical department  received  under  visitation,  January  9, 1873. 

Dean  Academy,  Binghamton,  Broome  county ;  incorporated  by 
the  Regents,  Augnst  7,  1872. 

Dryden  Union  School,  Dryden,  Tompkins  county ;  academical 
department  received  under  visitation,  January  9,  1873. 

Dunkirk  Union  School,  Dunkirk,  Gliautauqna  county ;  academical 
department  received  under  visitation,  June  2,  1871. 

East  Hamburgh  Friends'  Institute,  East  Hamburgh,  Erie  county, 
incorporated  by  the  Regents,  January  11,  1872. 

Fairport  Union  School,  Fairport,  Monroe  county ;  academical 
department  received  under  visitation,  January  9,  1873. 

Fort  Edward  Union  School,  Fort  Edward,  Washington  county ; 
academical  department  received  under  visitation,  June  10^  1873. 

Groton  Union  School,  Groton,  Tompkins  county;  academical 
department  (formerly  Groton  Academy)  received  under  visitation, 
June  10, 1873. 

Hamburgh  Union  School,  White's  Corners,  Erie  county  ;  academi- 
cal  department  received  under  visitation,  January  13, 1870. 

Henrietta  Union  School,  Henrietta,  Moi^roe  county ;  academical 
department  (formerly  Monroe  Academy)  received  under  .visitation, 
June  2, 1871. 

Holland  Patent  Union  School,  Holland  Patent,  Oneida  county ; 
academical  department  received  under  visitation,  June  2,  1871. 

Lisle  Union  School,  Lisle,  Delaware  county;  academical  depart- 
ment received  under  visitation,  June  10, 1873. 

Martin  Institute,  Martinsburgh,  Le^is  county,  incorporated  by  the 
Regents,  January  13, 1870. 

Massena  Union  School,  Massena,  St.  Lawrence  county  ;  acadenucal 
department  received  under  visitation,  June  2, 1871. 

Northern  New  York  Conference  Seminary,  Antwerp,  Jefferson 
cGunty.  Name  changed  from  Black  River  Conference  Seminary, 
by  the  Iiegislature,  April  10,  1873. 

Nyack  Union  School,  Nyack,  Rockland  county ;  academical  depart- 
ment received  under  visitation,  August  3,  1869. 

Ovid  Union  School,  Ovid,  Seneca  county  ;  academical  department 
(formerly  East  Genesee  Conference  Seminary)  received  under  visita- 
tion, January  9, 1873. 

Rockville  Centre  Institute,  Rockville  Centre,  Queens  county, 
incorporated  September  27,  1871,  under  the  general  act  "for  the 
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incorporation  of  benevolent,  charitable,  scientific  and  missionary 
societies,"  passed  April  12, 1848,  and  the  several  acts  amending  the 
same. 

Sandy  Hill  Union  School,  Sandy  Hill,  Washington  county ;  aca- 
demical department  received  under  visitation,  June  2, 1871. 

Stamford  Seminary,  Stamford,  Delaware  county,  incorporated  by 
the  Begents,  January  11, 1872. 

Waterford  Union  School,  Waterford,  Saratoga  county  ;  academical 
department  received  under  visitation,  June  2, 1871. 

Waverly  Union  School,  Waverly,  Tioga  county;  academical, 
department  (formerly  Waverly  Institute)  received  under  visitation, 
January  11, 1872. 

Weedsport  Union  School,  Weedsport,  Cayuga  county ;  academi- 
cal department  received  under  visitation,  January  9, 1873. 

Whitehall  Union  School,  Whitehall,  Washington  county ;  aca- 
demical department  received  under  visitation,  June  10,  1873. 

Yates  Union  School,  Chittenango,  Madison  county ;  academical 
department  received  under  visitation,  January  9,  1873, 
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11.  ABSTRACTS  OF  ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  ACADEMIES. 

SCHEDULE  No.  1. 

Catalogue  of  Academies  and  Academical  DepattirumU  of  Union 

Schools  arranged  hy  Counties. 

Albany.  ^ 

Albany  Academy Albany. 

■  Albany  Female  Academy , . .  Albany. 

Albany  High  School Albany. 

Christian  Brothers'  Academy ,  Albany. 

Egberts'  High  School Cohoes. 

Allegany. 

« 

Alfred  University,  Acad.  Department. . .  Alfred  Centre. 

Almond  Academy Almond. 

Friendship  Academy Friendship. 

Genesee  Valley  Seminary Belfast. 

Richburgh  Union  School Riohburgh. 

Rushford  Union  School Rnshford. 

Broome. 
Binghamton  Academy Binghamton. 

Dean  Academy Binghamton. 

Deposit  Academy Deposit. 

Lisle  Union  School Lisle. 

Whitney's  Point  Union  School Whitney's  Point. 

Windsor  Union  School Windsor. 

Caitarauqub. 

Chamberlain  Institute Randolph. 

Clean  Union  School Olean. 

Ten  Broeck  Free  Academy Franklinville. 

Cayuga. 

Auburn  Academic  High  School ...   Auburn. 

Cayuga  Lake  Academy Aurora. 

Friends'  Academy Union  Springs. 

Moravia  Union  School Moravia. 

Port  Byron  Free  School  and  Academy. .  Port  Byron. 
Weedsport  Union  School Weedsport. 
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Chautauqua. 
Dunkirk  Union  School Dunkirk. 

Ellington  Union  School ElUnp^ton. 

ForeBtviUe  Free  Academy Forestvillo. 

Jamestown  Union  School  and  Col.  Inst. .  Jamestown. 

Majville  Union  School Mayville. 

Westfield  Academy  and  Union  School . .  Westfield. 

ClISHUNG. 

Ehiiira  Free  Academy Flmira. 

Chenango. 
Afton  Union  School Afton. 

New  Berlin  Academy New  Berlin. 

Norwich  Academy Norwich, 

Oxford  Academy Oxford. 

Sherburne  Union  School Sherburne. 

Clinton. 
Champlain  Union  School Champlain. 

Plattsburgh  High  School Plattsburgh. 

Columbia. 

Claverack  Academy  and  Hud.  River  Inst.,  Claverack.  i 

Hudson  Academy Hudson. 

Kinderhook  Academy Kinderhook. 

Spoucertown  Academy Spencertown, 

COETLAND. 

Cincinnatas  Academy Cincinnatus. 

Homer  Academy  and  Union  School Homer. 

McQrawvillo  Union  School McQrawville, 

Delaware. 
Delaware  Academy Delhi. 

Delaware  Literary  Institute Franklin. 

Stamford  Seminary Stamford. 

Walton  Union  School Walton. 

Erie. 
Aurora  Academy East  Aurora. 

Huffiilo  Central  School Buffalo. 

Buffalo  Female  Academy Buffalo 

Clarence  Classical  Union  School Claronce. 

« 
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East  Hamburgh  Frieuds'  Institute. East  Hamburgh. 

GriflSth  Institute Spring ville. 

Hamburgh  Union  School Hamburgh. 

WilHamsville  Academy WilHamsville. 

Essex. 

Elizabethtown  Union  School Elizabeth  town. 

Keeseville  Union  School Keeseville. 

Moriah  Academy Moriah. 

Westport  Union  School Westport. 

Fbanklin. 

Fort  Covington  Academy Fort  Covington. 

Franklin  Academy Malone. 

Fulton. 

•Qloversville  Union  School Gloversvillc. 

Johnstown  Union  School Johnstown. 

Genesee. 

Batavia  Union  School '. .  Batavia 

Cary  Collegiate  Seminary dakfield. 

Genesee  and  Wyoming  Seminary Alexander. 

,    Le  Roy  Academic  Institute Le  Roy. 

Rural  Seminary  . , East  Pembroke. 

Gkeene. 

Catskill  Free  Academy Catskill. 

Coxsackie  Academy Coxsackie. 

Greenville  Academy Greenville. 

Hebkimeb. 

Academy  at  Little  Falls Little  Falls. 

Fairfield  Academy Fairfield. 

West  Winfield  Academy West  Win  field. 

Jei<t£bson. 

Northern  N.  Y.  Conference  Seminary. . .  Antwerp, 

Carthage  Union  School Carthage. 

Hungerford  Collegiate  Institute Adams. 

Union  Academy  of  Belleville Belleville. 

Watertown  High  School Watertown. 

Kings. 

Adelphi  Academy Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn  Col.  and  Poly.  Institute Brooklyn. 
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Erasmus  Hall  Academy Flatbush. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute Brooklyn. 

Lewis.  » 

Lowville  Academy Lowville. 

Martin  Institute Martinsburgh. 

LiVIKOSTON. 

Dansville  Seminary Dansville. 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary Lima. 

Geneseo  Academy Geneseo. 

Jane  Grey  School Mount  Morris. 

Mount  Morris  Union  School Mount  Morris. 

Nunda  Academy Kunda. 

Madison. 
Brookfield  Academy Brookfield. 

Canastota  Union  School Oanastota. 

Central  New  York  Conference  Seminary,  Cazenovia. 

De  Buyter  Institute De  Buyter. 

Evans  Academy Peterborough. 

Colgate    Academy   (formerly   Grammar 

School  of  Madison  University Hamilton. 

Oneida  Seminary Oneida. 

Yates  Union  School Chittonango. 

MONBOE. 

Cliili  Seminary North  Chili. 

Fairport  Union  School Fairport. 

Henrietta  Union  School Henrietta. 

Parma  Institute Parma. 

Penfield  Seminary Penfield. 

Kocbester  Female  Academy Koohester. 

Rochester  Free  Academy Bocheeter. 

Webster  Academy Webster. 

MONTGOMBSY. 

Ames  Academy Ames. 

Amsterdam  Academy » ,  Amsterdam. 

Canajoharie  Academy Canajoharie. 

Fort  Plain  Seminary  and  Fem.  Col.  Inst.,  Fort  Plain. 
Palatine  Bridge  Union  School Palatine  Bridge. 

Niagara. 
Lockport  Union  School Lockport. 

Wilson  Union  School Wilson. 
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Oneida. 

Augusta  Academy Augusta. 

Clinton  Grammar  School Clinton. 

Clinton  Liberal  Institute Clinton. 

Holland  Patent  Union  School Holland  Patent. 

Bonie  Academy Rome. 

Sauquoit  Academy Sauquoit. 

Utica  Academy Utica. 

Utica  Female  Academy Utica. 

Vernon  Academy Vernon. 

Whitestown  Seminary Whitestown. 

Onondaga. 

Baldwiusville  Free  Academy Baldwinsvillo. 

Jordan  Academy Jordan. 

Munro  Collegiate  Institute Elbridge. 

Onondaga  Academy Onondaga  Valley. 

Pompey  Academy Pompey. 

Skaneateles  Union  School Skaneatcles. 

Syracuse  High  School Syracuse. 

Ontakio. 

Canandaigua  Academy Canandaigua. 

East  Bloomfleld  Academy East  Bloomficld. 

Geneva  Classical  and  Union  School ....  Geneva. 

Naples  Academy Naples. 

Ontario  Female  Seminary Canandaigua; 

Phelps  Union  and  Classical  School Phelps, 

Orange. 

Chester  Union  School Chester. 

Farmer's  Hall  Academy Goshen. 

Montgomery  Academy Montgomery. 

Port  Jervis  Union  School Port  Jervis. 

S.  S.  Seward  Institute Florida. 

.^-        Wallkill  Free  Academy Middletown. 

Warwick  Institute Warwick. 

Obleans. 

Albion  Academy Albion. 

HoUey  Union  Sdiool HoUey. 

Medina  Free  Academy Medina. 

Phipps  Union  Seminary Albion. 

Yates  Academy. Yates. 
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Oswego. 
Falley  Seminary Fnlton. 

Mexico  Academy Mexico. 

Oswego  High  School Oswego. 

rnlaski  Academy Pnlaski. 

Otskqo. 
Cooperstown  Union  School Cooperstown. 

Gilbertsvillc  Academy  and  Col.  Institnte,  Batternats. 

Ilartwick  Seminary Hartwick  Seminary,  I*.  (). 

Unadilla  Academy Unadilla. 

QUKENS. 

Union  Ilall  Academy Jamaica. 

Bensselakb. 
Uoosick  Falls  Union  School Hoosick  Falls. 

Lansingburgh  Academy Lansingbnrgh. 

Kassan  Academy Nassau. 

Troy  Academy Troy. 

Troy  Female  Seminary Troy. 

Troy  High  School Troy. 

KOCKLAND. 

Nyack  Union  School Nyack. 

Kockland  Female  Institute Kyack. 

St.   Lawrence. 
Canton  Union  School Canton. 

Gouvemeur  Wesleyan  Seminary GQUvemeur. 

Lawrenceville  Academy Lawrenceville. 

Massena  Union  School Massena. 

Ogdcnsbjirgh  Educational  Institnte Ogdensbnrgh. 

Sasatoga. 
Ualfmoon  Academy Halfmoon, 

Mechanicville  Academy Mechanicville. 

Saratoga  Springs  Union  School Saratoga  Springs. 

Temple  Grove  Seminary Saratoga  Springs. 

Waterford  Union  School Waterford. 

Schenectady. 
Sclienectady  Union  School Schenectady. 
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SCHOHJLBIE. 

CobleskiU  Union  School CobleBkill. 

New  York  Conf.  Seminary  and  Col.  Inst.,  Charlotteville. 
Schoharie  Academy Schoharie. 

SCHUTLEB. 

Cook  Academy Havana. 

Watkins  Academic  Union  School Watkins. 

Seneca. 
Ovid  Union  School Ovid. 

Seneca  Falls  Academy Seneca  Falls. 

Waterloo  Union  School Waterloo. 

Steuben. 

Addison  Academy  and  Union  School. . .  Addison. 

Canisteo  Academy Canisteo. 

Corning  Free  Academy Corning. 

Franklin  Academy Prattsburgh. 

Haverling  Union  School Bath. 

Rogersville  Union  Seminary South  Dansville. 

WoodhuU  Academy Woodhnll. 

Suffolk. 
Hantington  Union  School Huntington. 

Sullivan. 
Liberty  Normal  Institute Liberty. 

Monticcllo  Academy Monticello. 

Tioga. 
Candor  Union  School Candor. 

Owego  Free  Academy  Owego. 

Waverly  Union  School Waverly. 

Tompkins. 
Dryden  Union  School Dryden. 

Groton  Union  School Groton. 

Ithaca  Academy Ithaca. 

Trumansburgh  Academy Trumansburgh. 

Ulsteb. 
Kingston  Free  Academy Kingston. 

New  Paltz  Academy New  Paltz. 

Ulster  County  Female  Seminary Ellenville. 


Location.  859 

Wareen. 
Glen's  Falls  Academy Glen's  Falls. 

Warrensbiirgh  Academy Warrensburgh. 

Wa8HING4'0N. 

Argyle  Academy Argyle. 

Cambridge  Washington  Academy Cambridge. 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute Fort  Edward. 

Fort  Edward  Union  School Fort  Edward. 

Greenwich  Union  School Greenwich. 

Hartford  Academy. .'. Sonth  Hartford. 

Marshall  Seminary  of  Easton Easton. 

North  Granville  Ladies'  Seminary  .    ...  North  Granville. 

Sandy  Hill  Union  School Sandy  Hill. 

Washington  Academy Salem. 

West  Hebron  Union  School West  Hebron. 

Whitehall  Union  School Whitehall. 

Wayne. 
Leavenworth  Institute Wolcott. 

Lyons  Union  School Lyons. 

Maeedon  Academy Macedon  Centre. 

Marion  Collegiate  Institute Marion. 

Newark  Union  School  and  Academy  . . .  Newark. 

Palmyra  Classical  and  Union  School  . . .  Palmyra. 

Red  Creek  Union  Seminary Red  Creek. 

Sodus  Academy Sodns. 

Walworth  Academy Walworth. 

Westchester. 
Meant  Pleasant  Academy Sing  Sing. 

Peekskill  Academy Peekskill. 

Wtoming. 
Arcade  Union  School  Arcade. 

Attica  Union  School Attica. 

Middlebury  Academy Wyoming. 

Perry  Academy Perry. 

Pike  Seminary Pike. 

Warsaw  Union  School Warsaw. 


• 


Yates. 

Penn  Tan  Academy Penn  Tan, 

Kushville  Union  School Hushville. 

Starkey  Seminary Eddytown* 
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SCHEDULE  No.  7, 

Containing-  abstracts  from  th&  Academy  Reports  for  the  academic 
year  1871-72,  showing  the  number  ana  sex  of  the  teachers  emjployedy 
the  nuynber  of  teachers  who  intend  to  make  teaching  a  profession^ 
a/nd  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  of  each  acaaemy. 


NAMES  OP  ACADEMISS. 


Academy  at  Little  Falls : . . . 

Addison  Union  School  (AcA.  Dep.), 

Adelphi  Academy 

Afton  Union  School  (Acad.  Dept), 

Albany  Academy 

Albion  Academy : . . . 

Alfred  University  (Acad.  Dept.). . . 

Almond  Academy 

Amsterdam  Academy 

Arcade  Union  School  (Acad.  Dep.), 

Argyle  Academy 

Attica  Union  School  (Acad.  Dept.), 
Auburn  Academic  High  School . . . 

Augusta  Academy 

Aurora  Academy 

Baldwinsville  Free  Academy 

Batavia  Union  School  (Aca.  Dep.), 
Bingham  ton  Acad.  (Central  High 

School)    

Black  River  Conference  Seminary, 

Brookfield  Academy 

Brooklyn  Col.  and  Poly  tech.  Inst. . 

Buffalo  Central  School 

Buffalo  Female  Academy 

Cambridge  Washington  Academy, 

Canandaigua  Academy 

Canastota  Union  Sch.  (Acad.  Dep.\ 
Candor  Union  School  (Acad.  Dep.), 

Canisteo  Academy 

Canton  Union  School  (Acad.  Dep.), 
Carthage  Union  Sch.  (Acad.  Dep.), 

Cary  Collegiate  Seminary 

Catskill  Free  Academy 

Cayuga  Lake  Academy 

Central  N.  Y.  Conference  Seminary, 

Chamberlain  Institute 

Cincinnatns  Academy 


NuMBBB  or  Teachzbs. 


Male. 


1 
1 

11 
1 
6 
2 

10 
3 

2 

•    • 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 
1 
1 

4 
3 


25 
5 
3 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
9 
8 
1 


Female. 


1 

6 
19 
1 
5 
3 
6 
6 
6 
3 
2 
4 
3 


.... 


1 
3 
1 

4 
3 

2 

2 
8 
7 
5 

4 
3 
4 
6 
2 
3 
1 
3 
4 
4 
3 


Total. 


2 
7 

30 
2 

11 
5 

16 
9 
8 
3 
4 
5 
5 
1 
4 
4 
2 


6 
2 

27 

13 

10 

6 

6 

.5 

4 

5 

7 

3 

6 

2 

4 

13 

12 

4 


O  «8 

lis 

•a  h 


2 

5 

18 

2 

•  • 

4 
12 
6 
8 
1 
2 
5 
4 

•  * 

3 
4 
1 


2 
1 

•  • 

12 
9 
5 
3 
3 
4 
5 
7 
3 
6 
2 
4 
10 
11 
3 


ft 


I 


819 
180 
578 
132 

1,021 
625 

5,106 
140 
348 
208 
943 
400 
300 
221 
649 
446 

2,429 

2,285 

508 

82 

2,056 

6^ 

1,211 

1,262 

945 

216 

259 

99 

500 

372 

743 

67 

2,735 

3,026 

100 

332 
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SCHEDULE  No.  7  —  (  CorUinued  ). 


NUXBJEB    OF  TbaCHJEBS. 


KAMKS  OP  ACADEMIES. 


MAle. 


Clarence  Classical  Union  School . . . 
Claverack  Academy  and  H.  B.  Inst., 
Clinton  Gram.  School  (Fem.  Dept), 

Clinton  Liberal  Institute 

Coming  Free  Academy 

Cortland  Academy 

Coxsackie  Academy 

Dansville  Seminary 

Delaware  Academy 

Delaware  Literary  Institute 

Deposit  Academy 

East  Bloomiield  Academy 

East  Hamburgh  Friends'  Inst 

Egberts  High  School 

Elizabethtown  Union  School  (Ac. 

Department) 

Ellington  Union  School  (Ac.  Dept.), 

Elmira  Free  Academy 

Erasmus  Hall  Academy 

Evans  Academy 

Fairfield  Academy 

Falley  Seminary 

Forestvillo  Free  Academy 

Fort  Covington  Academy 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Inst 

Fort  Plain  Seminary  and  Female 

Col.  Inst. 

Franklin  Academy,  Malone  •. 

Franklin  Academy,  Plattsbugh  . . . 

Friends'  Academy 

Friendship  Academy 

Genesee  V  alley  Seminary 

Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary 

Genesee  and  Wyoming  Seminary . . 

Greneseo  Academy 

Geneva  Classical  and  Union  School, 

Gilbertsville  Academv 

Glen'a  Falls  Academy 

Glovereville  Union  School  (Acad. 

Department 

Gonvernenr  Wesleyan  Seminary . . 


1 
11 
2 
4 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
5 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
5 
3 
1 
1 
9 

4 
1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
8 
1 
2 
4 
1 
3 

2 
3 


Femalt. 


1 

15 

7 
10 
2 
2 
3 
5 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 


2 
4 
1 
1 
4 
4 
3 


o 
1 
2 
4 
3 
3 
8 
1 
4 
14 
2 
6 


•  •  • 


2 
26 
9 
14 
3 
5 
4 
7 
4 
9 
5 
3 
3 
1 

1 
3 
6 
5 
2 
9 
7 
4 
1 
13 

9 
2 
5 
f> 
4 
5 

16 
2 
6 

18 
3 
9 

2 

7 


e  at 
c  So 


23 

11 

3 


4  , 

4 ; 

8 
4 
3 

■ 

3 
1  , 

1  i 
3 

6 

5 

•      • 

5 
7 
4 
1 
10 

8 

1 

3 

6 

2 

4 
16 

1 

6 
18 

3 

6 

1 
4 


il 

ea 
d  St 


382 
1,265 

800 
1,632 

220 
1,615 

121 

669 
1,433 
1,876 

147 

717 

44 

1,651 

200 
250 
594 

2,742 
312 

1,550 
726 
374 
176 
732 

141 

1,190 

1,410 

455 

199 

331 

1,299 

569 

950 

1,228 

469 

404 

209 
621 
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SCHEDULE  No.  1— {Continued). 


NAMES  OF  ACADEMIBS. 


Grammar  School  of  Mad.  Univ. . . 

Greenville  Academy 

Greenwich  Union  Sch.  (Aca.  Dep.), 

Griffith  Institute 

Groton  Academy 

Halfmoon  Academy 

Hamburgh  Union  Sch.  (Aca.  Dep.), 
Haverling  Union  Sch.  (Aca.  Dep.), 
Holland  Patent  Union  School  (Aca. 

Department) 

Holley  Union  School  (Acad.  Dep.J, 
HooBick  Falls  Union  School  (Acaa. 

Department)  . ; 

Hudson  Academy  

Hnngerford  Collegiate  Institute. . . 

Huntington  Union  School 

Ithaca  Academy 

Jamestown  Union  Sch.  and  Col.  Inst. 
Johnstown  Union  Sch.  (Aca.  Dep.), 

Jordan  Academy 

Keeseville  Academy 

•Kingston  Academy 

Lansingbnrgh  Academy 

Lawrenceville  Academy 

Leavenworth  Institute 

Le  Roy  Academic  Institute 

Liberty  Normal  Institute 

Lockport  Union  School 

Lowville  Academy 

Lyons  Union  School 

Macedon  Academy 

McGrawville  Union  Sch.  (Ac.  Dep.), 

Marion  Collegiate  Institute 

Marshall  Seminary  of  Easton 

Martin  Institute 

Massena  Union  School  (Aca.  Dep.V 
Mayville  Union  School  (Aca.  Dep.), 

Mechanicville  Academy 

Medina  Free  Academy 

Mexico  Academy  ...,•.';; 

Middlebury  Academy 


NUKBIII  OP  Tbachbbs. 

Hale. 

Female. 

TotaL 

6 

•    .    .   . 

6 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

5 

6 

2. 

6 

8 

2 

3 

5 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

4 

5 

2 

4 

6 

.  • 

3 

3 

3 

3 

6 

7 

6 

13 

4 

2 

6 

4 

6 

10 

3 

5 

8 

1 

•  .  .  . 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

2 

6 

2 

1 

3 

.  * 

1 

•  •  •  • 

3 

•  .  .  • 

4 

1 

4 

5 

4 

4 

8 

3 

3 

6 

4 

11 

15 

2 

4 

6 

8 

14 

17 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

6 

2 

5 

7 

2 

4 

6 

2 

3 

5 

1 

2 

3 

5 
5 

2 

5 

11 


8 
1 
3 
2 
3 

•  ■ 

2 
4 
7 
3 

13 
6 

13 
1 
2 
4 
3 
4 

•     • 

5 
5 
5 
5 
2 


478 
538 

656 
191 
8U 
670 

m 

821 
591 
iU 
276 
733 
428 
367 
444 
213 
239 
270 

2.289 
942 
234 
112 
378 
254 
69 
108 
424 
253 
792 

J,  135 
946 
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SCHEDULE  No.  1  ^{Continued). 


NAMES  OF  ACADEMIBS. 


Montgomery  Academy 

Moravia  Un.  School  (Acad.  Dept.), 
Mount  Morris  U.  Sch'l  (Acad.  Dep.) 

Manro  Collegiate  Institute 

Naples  Academy 

Nassau  Academy 

Newark  TJn.  School  and  Academy, 

New  Berlin  Academy 

Js  ew  Paltz  Academy 

New  York  Conference  Seminary . . 

Norwich  Academy 

Nunda  Academy 

Ogdensbnrgh  Educational  Institute, 

Oneida  Seminary 

Onondaga  Academy 

Ontario  iFemale  Seminary 

Oswego  High  School 

Owego  Free  Academy 

Oxford  Academy 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute 

Palatine  Bridge  Union  School .... 
Palmyra  Classical  Union  School . . . 

Peckskill  Academy 

Penn  Yan  Academy 

Perry  Academy 

Phelps  Union  and  Classical  School, 

Phipps  Union  Seminary 

Pike  Seminary 

Pittsburgh  High  School 

Pompey  Academy 

Port  Byron  Free  School  &  Acad . . 
Port  Jervife  Un.  Sch'l  (Acad.  Dep,), 

Pulaski  Academy . . . ; 

Red  Creek  Union  Academy 

Rochester  Female  Academy 

Rochester  Free  Academy 

Rogersville  Union  Seminary 

Rome  Academy 

Rural  Seminary 

Rushville  Un.  School  (Acad.  Dep.), 
Sandy  Hill  Un.  Sch'l  (Acad.  Dep.), 


MoBBB  or  Tbacbbm. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUL 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

2 

8 

10 

1 

5 

6 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

6 

3 

2 

5 

2 

6 

8 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

5 

1 

2 

3 

3 

6 

9 

2 

3 

5 

2 

3 

5 

2 

4 

6 

4 

33 

37 

1 

1 

2 

1 

4 

5 

4 

.  • 

4 

3 

3 

6 

1 

4 

5 

2 

7 

9 

1 

6 

7 

2 

3 

5 

2 

2 

4 

•  2 

.  • 

2 

1 

5 

6 

1 

•      • 

1 

2 

4 

6 

1 

3 

4 

.  • 

8 

8 

4 

4 

8 

2 

3 

5 

1 

4 

5 

2 

2 

4 

1 

3 

4 

1 

10 

11 

t« 


2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
5 
3 
3 

•  • 

4 
7 
1 
4 
3 
8 
5 
3 
3 
37 

•  . 

6 
2 
6 
5 
7 
7 
3 
2 
2 
6 
1 
6 
1 
8 
8 
4 

2 

4 

11 


516 
343 
499 
830 
999 
63 
660 
342 
650 
360 
838 
302 

3>142 
323 

1,000 
950 

4,010 
569 

1,236 

3,024 
271 

1,147 
639 
829 
550 
515 
571 
367 
30 
411 
963 
219 
370 
174 
201 

221 
947 
639 
300 
630 
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SCHEDULE  No.  7  —  (^Continued ). 


NuxBElt  or  TsACVXiu. 


I7AMES  OF  ACADEMIES. 


Saratoga  Springs  Union  School  (Ac. 

Department^ 

Sauquoit  Academy 

Schenectady  Union  Sch.  (Ac.  Dep.), 

Seneca  Falls  Academy 

Sherburne  Union  Sch.  (Ac.  Dep.), 
Skaneateles  Union  Sch.  (Ac.  Dep.), 

Sodus  Academy 

Spencertown  Academy 

S.  S.  Seward  Institute 

Starkey  Seminary 

Syracuse  High  School 

Ten  Broeck  Free  Academy 

Troy  Academy 

Troy  Female  Seminary 

Troy  High  School 

Trumansburgh  Academy 

Unadilla  Academy 

Union  Academy  of  Belleville 

Utica  Academy  

Vernon  Academy 

Wallkill  Academy 

Walton  Union  Scnool  (Ac.  Dep.) . . 

Warrensburgh  Academy 

Warsaw  Union  School  (Ac.  Dep.), 

Warwick  Institute 

Washington  Academy 

Waterford  Union  School  (Ac.  Dep. 
Waterloo  Union  School  (Ac.  Dep 

Watertown  High  School 

Watkins  Academic  Union  School, 
Waverly  Union  School  (Ac.  Dep.), 

Webster  Academy 

Westfield  Union  School  (Ac.  Dep.), 
West  Hebron  Union  Sch.  (Ac.  Dep.^, 
Westport  Union  School  (Ac.  Dep.), 

West  Winfield  Academy 

Whitestown  Seminary 

Whitney's    Point    Union    School 

(Acaa.  Department) 

Wilson  Union  School  (Acad.  Dep.), 


Male. 


I 


2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
1 


4 

6 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 
2 
4 

1 
1 


Female. 


1 

2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
1 
6 
5 
6 
4 
2 

14 
2 
1 
2 
8 
2 
1 
4 
5 
3 
2 
1 
3 
2 
9 
2 
1 
1 

9 
3 
5 
3 

8 

4 
3 


TotoL 


I 


3 
3 
6 
3 
3 
5 
3 
2 
8 
6 

10 
7 
6 

18 
6 
2 
2 
7 
8 
2 
6 
6 
5 
4 
2 
4 
3 

11 
4 
2 
2 
1 

14 
4 
6 
5 

12 

5 
4 


e  « 
0.9 

'11 


3 
3 

4 

•  . 

3 
5 

.  . 

1 
3 
5 

10 
7 
4 

12 
5 
2 
1 
3 
8 
2 
6 


4 
3 

<  . 

4 
2 


6 

12 

5 

4 


■St 

"36 


150 
106 

* '  279 
655 
756 
229 
238 
149 

li527 

11,601 

365 

149 

1,565 
578 
438 
317 
792 
434 
458 
498 
519 
174 

1,495 
259 
513 
250 

1,106 

1,855 
569 
370 
113 

1,299 

64 

410 

553 

1,318 

146 
846 
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SCHEDULE  No.  1  —  {Continued). 


NAMES  OF  ACADBMIBS. 


Windsor  Union  School  (Ac.  Dep.), 

WoodhuU  Academy.*. 

Tales  Academy 

Yates  Union  School  (Ac.  Dep.) . . . 


Total 


No.  who  intend  to 
nutke  teaching  a 
profession. 

NuxBVR  or  Tbaobxbs. 

V 

Kale. 

FMUle. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

•  • ' 

3 

8 

6 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

•  • 

2 

2 

2 

462 

721 

1,183 

848 

SB 


s 


11 


681 
122 
678 
833 


[Aeeembly  No.  28.] 
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AcADBxnea. 


SUMMARY. 


In  the  year  1S35 

do 

1836 

do 

1837 

do 

1838 

do 

1839 

do 

1840 

do 

1841 

do 

1842 

do 

1843 

do 

1844 

do 

1846 

do 

1846 

do 

1847 

do 

1848 

do 

1849 

do 

1850 

do 

1861 

do 

1862 

do 

1853 

do 

1854 

do 

1865 

do 

1866 

do 

1857 

do 

1858 

do 

1869 

do 

1860 

do 

1861 

do 

.1862 

do 

1863 

do 

1864 

do 

1866 

do 

1866 

do 

1867 

do 

1868 

do 

1869 

do 

1870 

do 

1871 

do 

1872 

do 

1873 

Amoant  of  monm 
nired  by  acode- 
miw. 


$1 
1 

2 
2 
4 
3 
4 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
4 
3 
4 
3 


,852 
,183 
,110 
,475 
,049 
,597 
,337 
,373 
,455 
,423 
,861 
,708 
,602 
,900 
,634 
,979 
,532 
,669 
,119 
,926 
,600 
,452 
,712 
,240 
,798 
,600 
,800 
,500 
,500 
,000 
,291 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,500 
,444 
,755 
,552 
,000 


00 
00 
00 
00 
15 
14 
00 
00 
88 
03 
00 
50 
38 
27 
60 
46 
31 
65 
00 
07 
00 
21 
86 
21 
22 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
46 
64 
46 
00 


Amoant  of  monm 
gnnted  bj  the  Sb- 
genU. 


$117,935  38 


I 


$1,852  00 
1,183  00 
2,110  00 
2,475  00 
4,049  15 
3,597  14 
4,837  00 
3,373  00 
1,456  88 
3,423  03 
1,861  00 
2,708  50 
2,602  38 
2,900  27 
1,534  60 
2,979  46 
2,532  31 
2,669  65 
3,119  00 
2,926  07 
2,600  00 
2,452  21 
2,712  86 
4,240  21 
2,798  22 
2,800  00 
2,500  00 
2,500  00 
6,500  00 
3,000  00 
3,291  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
5,500  00 
4,444  46 
3,756  54 
4,552  46 
3,000  00 


Total. 


$117,935  38 


$3,704  00 
2,366  00 
4,220  00 
4,950  00 
8,098  30 
7,194  28 
8,674  00 
6,746  00 
2,911  76 
6,846  06 
3,722  00 
8,417  00 
8,204  76 
8,800  54 
3,069  20 
8,968  90 
6,064  63 
8,339  30 
6,238  00 
5,852  14 
8,000  00 
4,904  42 
5,425  70 
8,480  42 
5,596  44 
6,000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 

11,000  00 
6,000  00 
6,682  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 

11,000  00 
8,888  92 
7,611  08 
9,104  92 
6,000  00 


$236,870  76 
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The  Eegents  are  in  posseesioD  of  testimony^  dalj  aathenticated, 
showing  that  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  amount  has  been  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus,  with  the  following  exceptions : 
Of  the  moneys  raised  and  granted  in  the  year 

1835,  there  is  unaccounted  for Kone. 

1836,  do  do  $217  16 

1837,  do  do  None. 

1838,  do  do  None. 

1839,  do  do  None. 

1840,  do  do  $133  66 

1841,  do  do  None. 

1842,  do  do  $11  00 

1843,  do  do  None. 

1844,  do  do  $100  00 

1845,  do  do  None. 

1846,  do  do None. 

1847,  do  do  None. 

1848,  do  do $2  70 

1849,  do  do None. 

1850,  do  do  None. 

1851,  do  do  None. 

1852,  do  do  None. 

1853,  do  do  None. 

1854,  do  do  None. 

1855,  do  do  $250  00 

1856,  do  do  None. 

1857,  do  do  None. 

1858,  do  do  None. 

1859,  do  do  None. 

1860,  do  do  None. 

1861,  do  do  None. 

1862,  do  do  None. 

1863,  do  do  None. 

1864,  '    do  do  None.' 

1865,  do  do  $15  25 

1866,  do  do None. 

1867,  do  do  $5  85 

1868,  do  do $75  00 

1869,  do  do  (not  drawn) $70  00 

1870,  do  do  None. 

1871,  do  do  $22  47 

1872,  do  do  None. 

Bat  as  the  above  amounts  have  been  suspended  from  the  annual 
apportionments  to  the  delinquent  academies,  or  will  hereafter  be 
accounted  for,  the  State  sustains  no  loss. 
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SOEEDULE  No.  9. 

Summary  of  Uwt-hooks  used  in  the  several  academies  dttring  the 
academic  year  1871-72.  [^or  the  subjects  of  study  pursued  during 
1867-8,  and  generaUy  the  same  during  succeeding  years^  see  the 
Eighty-secona  Armual  lieport  of  the  Iiegents{lSQ9)y  pp.  498-589.] 


ORDINARY  ELEMENTARY 

NtncBBB  or  Aotssam. 

STUDIES. 

• 

18C5-e. 

186»-T. 

18«7-«. 

1968-9. 

1800-70. 

vm-n. 

IWl-H 

Arithmetic. 
1.  Adams 

1 

5 
1 

58 
1 

.  •  . 

2 

1 

•  •    • 

1 

45 
1 

.  •  • 

2 

.  •  • 

15 

.  •  • 

■  •  . 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •  • 

1 
120 

7 
28 

•  .  . 

1 

•  •  • 

.  •  . 

77 
1 

... 

•  a    • 

61 

5 

a    •    • 

.    a    • 

•  *    * 

.    .    a 

•  .    a 

15 

... 

3 

1 

2 
1 

50 
2 
1 
2 
1 

13 

.  .  ■ 

1 

... 
... 

3 

1 

133 

8 
25 

.    a    • 
... 

•  •    . 

83 

.  •  « 
.  •  • 

.  .  • 

53 
6 
1 

... 
... 

•  •     a 

1 

18 

•  •      « 

4 

1 

2 

'  a    •    a 

37 

2 

.  •  • 

2 

1 

11 

... 
... 

•  a    . 

•  a    a 

8 

... 

135 

6 

12 

... 
... 

a    a    a 
.    •    * 

83 

... 

■    a    ■ 

•  a    a 

39 
5 

.    a    . 

•  a    • 
... 
.    a    a 

2 

11 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

31 

2 

.  .  • 

3 
5 
6 

•  .    a 

1 

... 

•  a    . 

6 

1 

142 

7 
8 

•  •  • 
... 

1« 

•  a     • 

82 
1 

... 

1 

38 
1 

•  a    ■ 

1 

... 
... 

1 

13 

... 

1 

1 
1 

•  a    • 

32 
3 
4 
3 
4 
5 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

'    •    a    . 

7 
1 
142 
9 
3 
1 

•  •  . 

•  .  • 

•  a    • 

99 
1 

•  .  • 

2 

27 

8 

•  .  • 

•  .  • 

•  .  • 

•  •  . 

•  a    . 

10 

•  .   • 

•  •  • 

2.  Oolbum 

1 

3.  Crnttendeu 

4.  Da  vies • . .  • 

1 

37 

5.  Eaton 

2 

6.  Farrar 

7.  Felter 

•    mm* 

3 

8.  French 

2 

9.  Greenleaf 

18 
1 
1 
1 
5 

•  •  • 

1 

116 

10 

39 

... 

1 

... 

1 

56 

2 

1 

.  •  . 

64 

10 

1 

a    .    • 

1 
1 

3 

10.  Lawrence 

.  a  .  • 

11.  Loomis 

.  •  •  • 

12.  McCord 

•   a  .     - 

J  3.  Perkins • 

•    •   a  • 

14.  Qnacke;ibos 

15.  Eay 

7 
1 

16.  Hobinson 

148 

17.  Stoddard 

8 

18.  Thomson 

4 

19.  Walton 

20.  WillettandTVToCord, 

Book-keeping. 

1.  Bennett 

2.  Bowen 

.... 

•   .   a  . 

...  a 
.... 

3.  Bryant  and  Stratton^ 

4.  Cnttenden 

103 

•    a    •   • 

6.  Eaton 

•    .    a   • 

6.  Ellsworth 

7.  Fulton  and  Eastman, 

8.  Hanaford  and  Payson 

9.  Harris 

1 

24 
2 

.    •    a    • 

10.  Hasbrouck 

11.  Hitchcock 

.... 
.    .    •    • 

12.  Lowell 

.... 

13.  Mahan 

•    •    .    . 

14.  Mahew 

18 
1 
2 

9 

15.  MSB 

•  •  •  • 

16.  Marsh 

•  •  •  • 

SUBJXOTS  OF  STVDT  AlTD  TSXT-BOOKS. 
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SCHEDULE  No.  9—{G<mtwvu»d). 


* 

NVHBSB  OF  AOAIOMIM. 

OBDINARr  EI.BMBNTABT 
STX7DIBS. 

ISMMt. 

iat«-7. 

IMT-S. 

i8a»-9. 

188»-T0. 

1870-t. 

isn-i 

17.  Oral  Lessons 

18.  Packard  

19.  Palmer 

2 

.  •   • 

2 
14 
6 
1 
1 

.  •   . 

... 

72 

24 

55 

3 

1 

13 

1 

1 

•  •      • 

2 

13 

1 

2 

25 

•  •      • 

1 

•  •  « 

2 

10 

4 

... 
... 

1 

•      •      • 

66 
20 
56 
2 
1 
9 
1 
1 

... 

2 

26 

1 

2 

25 

... 
... 

3 

1 

13 

4 

•      •      • 

12 
20 
18 
13 
13 

»      »      • 

120 
29 

28 

1 

... 

3 

10 

4 

1 

•  •   • 

2 

•  .  . 

75 
26 

.58 
2 

.  •   • 

7 

•  .     a 

2 

... 

3 

30 

2 

1 

29 

... 
... 

1 

•  .  • 

14 
1 

•  1   . 

8 
14 
11 
12 
30 

... 

129 
25 

2 

... 

... 

9 
2 

... 

•  .   > 

1 
1 

61 
30 
53 

•  •  . 
... 

13 

... 

1 

... 

1 

28 
4 
1 

26 

... 
... 
... 
... 

10 
1 

... 

7 
8 
9 
4 
35 

•      ft       • 

102 
15 

... 

1- 

.    •    • 

13 
3 

•  •      • 

«      •      • 

1 

•  •      • 

62 
30 
45 

•  •  . 

•  •  • 

12 

.  •  . 

1 

.    »    a 

1 

28 
4 
1 

17 
1 
1 

•  •      > 

•  •     • 

10 

•  •      • 

1 

6 
3 

10 
3 

37 

a      •      • 

86 
10 

... 

1 

•  •    . 

12 

2 

«      •      • 

•  •      • 

2 

... 

58 
35 
34 

•  .  . 

•  .  • 

12. 

... 

1 
1 

•      •       • 

32 
3 
1 

20 

... 

a     •     . 

1 
1 

6 
1 
1 

3 

8 
15 

1 
33 

•      •      • 

86 
12 

1 

2 
2 

20.  Payson  and  Diinton, 

21.  Potter  &  Hammond, 
28.  Preston 

13 

2 

23.  Root 

24.  Smith  and  Martin  . . 

25.  Smith  and  Jenkins . . 

English  Grammar. 
1.  Brown 

3 

.  •   *  • 

6i 

2.  Bullions 

30 

3.  Clark 

36 

4.  Covell 

5.  Earle 

6.  Greene 

17 

7.  Halsey   

8.  Hart 

1 

9.  Harvey 

10.  Kenyon    

1 

11.  Kerf 

84 

12.  Norton 

3 

13.  Pinneo 

1 

14.  Qnackenbos 

15.  Sanders 

16.  Sill    

17 

•  •  •  • 

17.  Smith  

3 

2 

17 

4 

•     •     • 

1 

18.  Tower 

19.  Weld 

.... 
7 

20.  Wells   

21.  Wilson  

Geography. 
1.  Colton 

1 
5 

2.  Colton  and  Fitch . . . 

3.  Cornell 

36 

22 

19 

4 

1 

116 
30 

7 
19 

4.  Fitch 

5.  Gnvot 

.   31 

6.  Harris 

7.  McNally   (see   Mon- 

teith) 

8.  Mitchell i 

[Assembly  No.  28.] 

79 
14 
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SCHEDULE  No.  9  — {Continued). 


ORDINART  BLEMSNTART 
STUDIB8. 


9.  Monteith    (Monteith 
and  McNally) 

10.  Morgan 

11.  Morse 

12.  Olney  

13.  Pierson 

14.  Eitter 

15.  Shaw  and  Allen 

16.  Smith   

17.  Soraerville 

18.  Warner 

19.  Warren 

20.  Willard 

21.  Woodbridge 


1805-6. 


Pronunciation. 

1.  Sanders 

2.  Smart 

8.  Spencer    

4.  Qnackenbos  . . . 
6.  Reid   

6.  Town   

7.  Walker 

8.  Webster 

9.  Worcester    


1. 


•  ••«.  •«.. 


8. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


Reading. 
Anderson 

Bible 

Cleveland 

Cooper 

Edwards 

Hillard 

Holbrook 

Howe 

McEUigott 

McGnney 

Mandeville 

Milton 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Parker  and  Watson, 
Bandall  (Mrs.) 


11 

•      • 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


30 
1 
2 


1 

1 

169 

29 


3 


102 


NUMBSB  or  AOABunas, 


18M-T. 


1 


i«T-e.  I  i8i»«. 


8 


1 
1 

2 


34 
1 
2 


1 
1 


167 
26 


1 
1 

2 


107 


44 


175 
81 


1 
1 

■    m 

1 

5 

• 

2 

. 

1 


107 
1 


lan-To. 


25 


1 

40 
1 
1 


1 

1 

159 

31 


2 


5 
8 


1 
1 

• 

2 


83 
1 


18W-1. 


31 


1 

60 


1 
1 
1 

140 
80 


1 
1 
1 
18 
3 
1 
I 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

2 


80 

...  I 


27 


1 
63 


1 

155 

22 


1 
1 
1 

26 
6 
1 


75 
6 


iSTt-a. 


25 


63 


1 
1 


•  •  •  ■ 

S 
156 

.28 


4 
1 
1 

•  s  .  * 

29 
5 
1 

• .  •  • 

•  •  a  • 

1 
1 

•  *  *  • 

1 

1 

«8 
9 


Subjects  of  Studt  and  Text-books. 
SCHEDULE  No.  9  —  (Contiwtied). 
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OBBINART  ELBMBNTART 
•    STUDIES. 


17.  Sanders  . . .  . 

18.  Sar^nt 

19.  Shakespeare 

20.  Smith 

21.  Thompson    . 

22.  Town    

23.  Webb 


.    a     •     ... 


25.  Willard 

26.  Willson 

27.  Young 


Penmanahip. 

1.  Babbittonean 

2.  Bryant  and  Stratton, 

3.  Eastman 

4.  Elliott 

6.  Ellsworth 

6.  Gibbs  

7.  Graham   

8.  Hall 

9.  Harper's  Series 

10.  Hooker 

11.  Hopkins 

12.  Nataral  System  .... 

13.  Pajson,  Dnnton  and 

Scribner 

14.  Potter  &  Hammond, 

15.  Spencer 

16.  Williaius  &  Packard, 

Phonography. 

1.  Graham    

iB.  X irman  ...>..•.... 


MATHEMATICS  AND  NATURAL 
PHILOSOFHT,  AND  THEIR  AP- 
PUCATIONS. 


Algdjra. 

1.  Benedict 

2.  Da  vies  (andlDavies' 

Bourdon)  

3.  Day 


1866-6. 


74 
1 
2 


5 
1 

•   « 

1 

20 


Nimui  OF  AoAsnan. 


Ut»-T. 


50   I 

21 


74 
1 
2 


1 
8 
1 


10 


49 
1 


isn-a. 


80 
1 


1 
2 


11 
1 


1 
3 


1 
1 


43 

10 

125 


-49 
2 


188B-«. 

uao-n. 

81 

70 

4 

4 

3 

5 

.  .   • 

1 

1 

1 

•  •  . 

1 

...  * 

2 

•  •  . 

8 

... 

1 

6 

7 

1 

1 

9 

19 

... 

1 

1 

3 

•  •  • 

1 

•  .  • 
• 

... 

1 

... 

1 

... 

•     •     • 

3 

... 

1 

•  •      • 

•  •      • 

•  •      • 

... 

1 

... 

43 

42 

5 

9 

106 

89 

... 

... 
... 

1 

.  .  • 
... 

34 

•  •  • 

31 

... 

.    k    » 

ino-1. 

68 
4 
6 

... 

1 
1 
3 
3 

•      •      • 

8 
1 


12 
2 

2 

•  • 

2 


18T1-1 


3 
1 


38 

8 

97 


29 


75 


2 


.... 


2 


10 


9 

1 
1 
1 


.  •  •  . 


2 


•  .  .  . 


43 

7 
104 

.... 


1 
1 


•      •      •      • 


30 


.  .  .  • 
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A  cADSuaa. 


SCHEDULE  No.  9— (  CorUmued). 


If  ATHHMATICS  AND  NATUHAL 

N01IBIB  or  ACADBCZBS. 

PHIL080PHT,  AND  THBIR  AP- 
PLICATIONS. 

inffir  r 

1AM-7. 

mns. 

186S^. 

1869-70. 

i9ro-i. 

isn^ 

4.  Eaton 

6.  Greenlcaf a  - 

6.  Loomis 

»     »     m 

9 
5 

aaa 

1 
1 

152 
4 
1 
1 

14 
49 

aaa 

1 

•          •          • 

1 
1 
1 

2 

aaa 

3 
53 

m    *    a 

2 

•     •      • 

11 
1 

•  •    • 

4 

2 

aaa 

•  .     a 

1 

156 
3 

•  •      • 

2 

11 
51 

.    a     a 

1 

1 
1 

aaa 

aaa 

a     a     a 

3 
44 

aaa 
a    •      a 
aaa 

12 
1 

5 

aaa 

11 

aaa 
aaa 

1 

6 

a    a    a 

3 
1 

•  .     a 

5 
3 

«    •    • 

«    •     • 

1 

167 
3 

•  •      • 

1 

16 

48 

aaa 
aaa 

1 

1 

aaa 
aaa 
aaa 
aaa 

4 
44 

•  a     a 

2 

•  a    a 

10 

aaa 
aaa 
»    •    * 

5 

10 

1 

•  •      • 

1 
3 

.           a 

5 
2 

•  •     • 

•  •     • 

5 
3 

aaa 

•  9      • 

1 

154 
2 

aaa 

aaa 

9 

24 

1 

•  •      • 

•  •      • 

1 

8 

•  •      • 

aaa 
aaa 

9 
27 

•  •      • 

2 

a    .    a 

6 
1 

aaa 

3 
12 

4 
16 

1 

•  •      • 

1 

•  •    a 

4 

2 

... 

m    m     m 

4 
3 

•  •      • 

•  •      • 

1 

154 

3 

»    9     m 

•  a     a 

6 

21 

3 

•  A      • 

•  •       • 

•  •       • 

8 
2 

aaa 

5 

17 
1 
2 
1 

5 

«      •      • 
•      •      • 

3 
15 

2 
29 

«     •    • 

1 
1 

4 
'  3 

... 

•  •   • 

7 
4 

a    .     • 

2 

156 

1 

•  •      • 

•  «      • 

5 
12 

2 

aaa 
<     a     a 

»    •    m 

10 

a     a     . 

1 

7 

6 

15 

•  •     • 

1 

aaa 

4 

9     •     m 

2 

2 

14 

4 
39 

•  •  t 

aaa 

3 
3 
5 
1 

... 

1 
4 
6 

7.  Olnej 

8.  PerkiiiB 

1 

9.  Kay 

1 

10.  JRobinBon 

11.  Stoddard  and  Henkle 

12.  Tower 

156 

•      •     »    ■ 

13.  ThoniBOD 

Astronomy. 

1.  Brocklesby 

2.  Burritt 

6 

8 

3.  Cambridge  coureea  a  a 

4.  Gomstock 

1 

•       •      V      • 

5.  Draper 

6.  Eaton 

7.  Kiddle 

*  ■     •     • 

•  •     •    • 

18 

8.  Lardner    

9.  LiectnreB 

1 

10.  Lockyer   

11.  Loomis 

8 
18 

12-  Mattison 

9 

13.  Mclntyre 

14.  Mitchell 

•     •     «    • 

2 

15.  Norton 

16.  Olmsted  (and  SnelPs 

Olmsted) 

17.  Parker   

•  •      •     • 

1 

3 

*  •      •     « 

18.  Kay 

•      ■      ■     * 

19.  Kobinson 

20.  Kolfeand  Gilletta.. 

21.  Smith  

1 

*     •      ■ 

9 

1 

11 

3 

22.  Steele 

38 

23.  Whithall 

1 

1 
3 
1 
6 
1 
1 

i 

•      •      •     • 

CalotUtM. 
1.  Church 

1 

2.  Da  vies 

3 

3.  Greenleaf 

4.  Loomis 

6 

5.  Kobinson 

2 

6.  Smyth 

1   .... 

Subjects  of  8i  xtdy  and  Text-books. 
SCHEDULE  No.  9  —  (C<m«f«iwrf  ). 
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MATHEMATICS  AND  NATURAL 

• 

NUWniR  OF  AOADKMIKS. 

PHILOSOPHY,  AND  THEIR  AP- 
PLICATIONS. 

188B-6. 

1861-7. 

tsm-s. 

18«8-». 

U8M0. 

imo-i. 

1871->. 

Conic  Sections. 

1.  CoflRn 

2.  Davis    

•9  t  • 

5 
1 
2 
6 

2 

3 

.  .  . 

& 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3 

.  •  » 

3 
1 

•  •      • 

•  «      • 

130 

■      2 
3 

.    a 
.    •     * 

23 

•  •     a 

4 

a    •     « 

2 
9 
2 

8 

a    •     a 

5 

a    .    a 
a     •  -a 

1 
1 

2 
1 

a    a    a 

•  «     a 

124 

3 
3 

a    a    a 

9     9      9 

22 

a    a    a 
a   •    9 
a    «     a 

35 

a    •    a 

2 
38 

•  a    a 
a    a    a 

I      4 

•  a    • 

2 

a    a     « 

1 

9 
2 

1 
6 

«  •  • 

a    a     a 
a    a     • 
a    a    a 

4 

•  9      . 
9     9      9 

•  «    a 

134 

3 

2 

•  a    a 
a    .    • 

19 

.    •    a 
.    a    a 

•  •     a 

41 

a    a    a 

1 

28 
1 

«  •  • 

6 

1 

a    a     a 
.   •    a 

1 

7 
3 

3 

a    a    a 

4 

•  a    a 

1 

•  a    •    a 

a    a    a 

1 
1  , 

• 

•  •        • 

•  «         • 

113 

1 
3 
1 
1 
18 
1 

•  •      • 

«     •      ■ 

37 

.    a    a 
.    a    a 

16 

a    a    a 
a    a    a 

3 

•  •    a 

1 

•  a    a 

1 

6 
4 

2 
1 
5 

a    a    • 
... 
.    a    a 
t    a    a 

1 
1 

a    a    a 
a    a    a 

101 

4 
3 

•  a    . 

•  •    . 

24 

9     9. 

a     a     a 
a    a     . 

43 

1 

1 

21 

a    a     a 

1 

6 

a    a    a 

4 

a    a     a 

•  •     • 

4 
5 

4  : 
1 

3 

a    a    a 
a    a     a 

•  a    » 
at. 

1  I 

8 

1 

3 
102 

8 

«    •    a 

•  a    a 

36 

a    a    a 

1 

a    a    a 

48 

.    a    a 

2 
22 

a    .    a 

9     9      9 

7 

.     •    .    a 

2 

3.  Greenleaf 

4a  Jackson a . 

1 

5a  Loomis 

6a  Robinson 

7 
9 

Migine^ng. 
la  Davies 

6 

2.  Exercises 

3.  GillesDie 

1 
8 

4.  Hencks 

5a  Jackson 

6.  liOomis 

1 

•  • .  • 
2 

7.  Lectures 

8.  Mahan 

1 

9.  Sobinson •  a  a . 

1 

Geometry. 

1.  Brooks a  a 

2a  Chauvenet 

3.  Davies 

1 

1 
108 

4.  Euclid(Playfair'B  and 

Todhniiter's) 

5.  Greenleaf 

4 
4 

6a       Hill 

7.  Law  and  Play  fair 

8a  Loomis 

•  •  •  • 
.  •  •  • 

89 

9a  Oral 

1 

10.  Perkins 

11.  Pierce 

9.9 

1 

27 

a    a    • 

1 

31 
2 

a     •    • 

8 

•  •  •  • 

12.  Eobinson 

Geometry;  anah/tiealand 
desoripizve. 

1.  Chambers 

2.  Church 

46 

.... 

2 

3-  Davies 

17 

4.  Greenleaf 

5.  Lectures  

6.  Loomis ... 

1 

6 

488 


ACADSUIKS. 


SCHEDUTiE  Noa  9  - 

—  {Continued). 

UATHEHATICS  AND  NATURAL 

• 

NUMBKR  OF  AGADXXISB. 

PHILOSOPHY,  AND  THEIR  AP- 
PUCATIONS. 

latB-g. 

ISMM. 

1867-8. 

18«8^. 

»   ■      - 

i88»-n. 

1 

1870-1. 

1871-t. 

7a  Kobinson 

9 

•  •  » 

•  •    m 
»    *     m 

3 

5 

•  «         • 

•  •         • 

•  «        • 

1 

aaa 

2 
2 

aaa 
aaa 

1 

... 
*       •    a     • 

1 

8 

34 

25 

1 

1 

28 

aaa 

1 

1 

... 

93 

... 
... 

11 
1 

•  •  . 

6 

aaa 

•  a    a 

•  99 

1 

4 

.  .  • 

5 
2 

aaa 
aaa 

2 

.    .     a 

8 
2 

"2 
30 
36 

aaa 
aaa 

27 
8 
2 
1 

a    .    a 

106 

... 

•  •  • 

10 

1 

... 

8 
5 

... 
... 

1 

4 

•  ■  • 

3 

•  •      ft 

3 

.    a     a 

1 

4 
1 

aaa 
aaa 

1 

»    m    m 
aaa 
m    »    • 

•  •    • 

3 
16 

28 

•  •      • 

«      •      • 

31 
11 

2 

aaa 

3 

80 

aaa 

•  *     * 

9 

aaa 
aaa 

5 

8 

... 

a    a    a 
... 

2 

•    a    a 

13 

•  •  • 

3 
1 

•  •      • 

6 
1 

2 

aaa 

1 

•  9     » 

aaa 

aaa 

2 
17 
21 

aaa 
aaa 

24 
15 

a    .    . 
aaa 

18 

62 

1 

1 

5 

... 
... 

4 

7 

1 
2 

.    .    a 

4 

•  •  . 

18 

aaa 

1 

5 
2 

8 

7 

19 

aaa 

1 

22 
20 

a    a    • 
aaa 

31 

64 

1 

1 

4 

... 
.  •   ■ 

S 
12 

1 

a    •    * 

1 

•  •     • 

•  •    • 

9 

8-  Warren 

NabwrcH '  FhUosaphy. 

la  Alison's  Ganot 

2.  Cambridge  Course,  a 
3a  Corastock 

•  •   •  • 

•  •    a    • 

2 

4.  Coolev 

6 

5a  Draoer 

3 

4 

•  *  * 

1 
2 
1 
1 

6.  Gray 

7.  Hitchcock 

8.  Hooker 

1 

9a  Johnston 

10.  Lectures 

2 

11a  Loomis 

12.  Norton 

18a  Olmsted 

3 

41 
25 

aaa 
aaa 

27 

m    a    » 

2 

•    •    m 

1 

14a  Parker 

IS 

15.  Peck's  Ganot 

16.  Peterson 

17.  Porter 

18.  Quackenbos 

19.  Bolfe  and  Gillett. . . 

20.  Silliman  

15 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  > 

24 
15 

21.  Sprague a  a 

22a  Steele 

•      «      •     • 

43 

23.  Wells 

24.  Weisbach 

26.  Wilson 

103 

•     •      • 

61 

•  •  •  • 
1 

NavigoHon. 
1.  Davies 

10 
1 
1 
9 
8 

aaa 

•  •    a 

•  »    • 

4 
1 

8 

2.  Eaton a 

3a  Greenleaf 

4a  Loomis 

4 

5.  Kobinson 

10 

Perspective, 

1.  Bartholomew 

2.  Chapman 

3.  Church 

4.  Davies 

4 

a     •     a    s 
•     a    a    a 

3 

6.  Dupuis 

•  •  • . 

SlTBJBOTa  OF  StUDT  AND   TltiT-iOOSS. 
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SCHEDULE  No.  Q  —  iContinved). 


MATHEMATICS  AND  NATURAL 

a 

NirxBXB  or  Aoapbhou. 

PHILOSOPHY,  AND  THEIR  AP- 
PLICATIONS. 

1866-«. 

i8ee-7. 

i8or-s. 

18W-9. 

law-TD. 

187&-1. 

MTl-S. 

6a  Eaton    

7.  Gaskins  (MrSa) 

8a  GillesDie 

aaa 

1 
1 
1 
1 

aaa 
aaa 

1 
1 
1 

aaa 

1 

aaa 

36 
1 

•    a     a 

20 
1 
2 
1 

aaa 

9 
15 

1 

aaa 
aaa 

1 
1 

aaa 
aaa 

4 

aaa 

1 

aaa 
aaa 

aaa 

36 
1 

aaa 

19 

mm* 

2 

aaa 

1 

6 
11 

aaa 

1 

aaa 

1 

a    a    . 
aaa 

aaa 

1 

•    a    a 

74 
1 
1 
2 
1 

aaa 
aaa 
aaa 

aaa 
aaa 

aaa 
aaa 

33 

aaa 

17 

aaa 
aaa 

9 

12 

m    t    • 
aaa 

1 
1 

aaa 
aaa 

1 
1 

aaa 

78 

aaa 

1 

2 
1 

1 

•    •     a 

aaa 
aaa 

1 
1 

aaa 

4 

aaa 
aaa 
aaa 
aaa 

aaa 

31 

aaa 
aaa 

12 

aaa 

1 

aaa 
aaa 

6 

19 
1 

aaa 

... 

a    •     a 

72 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

a    a    • 

aaa 

1 
1 

aaa 
a    a    a 

3 

aaa 
aaa 
aaa 
aaa 

• 
aaa 

31 

aaa 
aaa 

112 

aaa 

1 

aaa 
aaa 

6 

18 

aaa 
aaa 

2 
1 
1 

aaa 
aaa 

aaa 

1 

56 

aaa 
aaa 

1 
1 

aaa 
aaa 
aaa 

1 
1 

•  •         • 

1 

4 

aaa 

aaa 

m    m     % 
aaa 

aaa 

26 

aaa 
a    .    a 

13 

aaa 

2 

aaa 
aaa 

6 
25 

aaa 
aaa 

1 

aaa 

1 

aaa 

•  mm 

a    •    a 

aaa 

57 

aaa 
aaa 

2 
2 

1 

9    •    •    m 

9a  Hertzberff 

1 

10.  Krusi 

1 

11a  Longwell   

12.  Meinrifies 

13a  Oral  lessons 

14a  Schaster 

•        •       •       • 

1 

2 

15.  Smith  

16a  Warren 

17a  Whittock  &  Varley, 

Surveying  and  Leveling. 

la  Bradbnry 

2a  Davies 

aaaa 

aaaa 

aaaa 

27 

3a  Flint 

4a  Gibson 

5.  Gillespie 

•  •  •  • 
12 

6a  Greenleaf 

7a  Gumraere 

*  •  •  • 

1 

8.  Hencks 

9.  Lectures 

10,  Loomis 

1 
8 

11,  Robinson 

24 

12.  Root 

13.  Smith 

1 

1 
1 

aaa 

1 
1 

1 

aaa 

70 
1 
1 
3 
1 

Technology. 
1.  Bifirelow  a 

1 

2a  Davies   

3.  Lectnres 

4.  Robinson 

1 

•  •  •  ■ 

5a  T^onmans 

Trigonometry  m 
1.  Bradbnry , . 

2.  Chambers 

3a  Davies 

•  •  •  • 

60 

4.  Day 

5.  Gillespie 

1 

6a  Greenleaf 

2 

7.  Gummere 

1 

440 


ACADJBMISS. 


SCHEDULE  No.  9  — {Continued). 


MATHEMATICS  AND  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY,  AND  THBIR  AP- 
PUCATIONS. 


8.  Jackson  . 

9.  Loomis. , 

10.  Olmsted. 

11.  Perkins  . 

12.  Robinson 


18«D  0. 


11 


**. 


ANCIENT  LANGUAGES. 

Cheek  Oramtnar. 

1.  Anthon 

2.  Arnold 

•  3.  Bullions 

4.  Brooks 

5.  Crosby   

6.  Goodrich   

7.  Goodwin 

8.  Hadley 

9.  Hanson 

10.  Harkness 

11.  Kendrick 

12.  Kiihner 

13.  McClintock&  Crook, 

14.  Morris 

15.  Ollendorff 

16.  Enddeman  . 

17.  Sophocles.. . 

18.  Waddell  . . . 


1 
21 


3 

42 


•  • . . » 


Latin  Cha/nwiar, 

1.  Allen 

2.  Andrews  &  Stoddard 

3.  Arnold 

4.  Bullions 

5.  Fisher 

6.  Hadley 

7.  Harkness   

8.  Harrison 

9.  McClintock  &  Crook, 

10.  Morris 

IX  Smith 

12.  Weld 


48 
1 

. . 
63 

.  . 

8 
3 
i 
3 


153 
5 

24 


29 
1 
5 


1 
1 


NuxBiB  or  AOADBtm. 


Ut»-T. 


1 

21 


28 
46 

'    .    • 

68 

•     • 

10 
5 
4 
2 


127 

3 

11 


77 


lMT-8. 


10 


32 


1 

30 
1 

37 
1 

73 

.  * 

15 
6 
2 


123 

1 

16 


77 


1868-9. 


28 


ises-To. 


32 

'     •      • 

29 
70 

•      • 

18 

10 

6 

2 


96 
19 

•  . 

•  . 

77 

.  . 

3 
5 
2 


8 


33 


lan-i. 


irni-i 


21 
28 

.  . 

75 

.  • 

17 
6 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 

.  . 

2 


4 

78 

I    .    a 

17 
1 
1 

92 

•  .  . 

2 
8 
2 


9 
1 

34 


1 
14 

29 


78 

•     • 

16 
3 
1 


2 
69 

1 
18 


96 


10 


33 


.... 


17 

34 
2 

12 

82 
1 

10 
3 
1 
1 


3 
75 

5 
11 


•     •     •     • 


107 


2 
6 
1 


.... 


SUBJXCTS  OF  8tVDT  AND   TbXT-BOOKS. 
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SCHEDULE  No.  9  (  Contmited ). 


NuioBx  0*  AOAimiins. 

ANCIBNT  LANQUAGE8. 

1885-6. 

1860-3. 

i8n-8. 

i8ie-». 

1880-70, 

1910-1. 

i8n-4. 

Greoian  Antiquities. 
L  Allen 

1 

21 

•   •  • 

1 

5 
5 

1 

15 
1 

a     a     a 

4 
2 
1 
1 

«    a    . 

3 

•  •     • 

1 
4 

2 

1 

1 

32 

.     »    m 

1 

6 

a     a    a 
a     a    a 

2 
2 

•  •    a 

a     a    a 

1 
1 

•  a    • 
a    a     a 

•  t     » 

1 
1 

10 

•  •    • 

1 

5 
22 

1 
18 
1 
1 
3 
2 

•  •  . 

2 

a     a    a 

1 
1 
1 

3 

3 

2 

»     •    m 

34 
2 
1 
5 

.     a    a 
a    a     a 

3 
1 

a    a    a 

•  %    • 

•  »    • 

2 

1 

•  a    a 
«     a    a 

1 
1 

6 

•  •      • 

2 

3 

17 

2 

17 
3 

a     a    a 

4 
3 

1' 
1 

a    a    a 

2 

•  •      • 

1 

6 

6 
2 
1 
20 
1 
1 
2 

•  •      • 

•  •     • 

2 

a    a    . 

1 

a    a    a 
a     a     a 

1 

a     a    a 

a    a     a 

•  a    a 

1 
1 

5 

a    a    a 

1 

2 
19 

2 
20 
1 
1 
2 

2 
1 

a    a    a       j 

a     a    a 

3 

a    •    . 

1 

9 

2 
2 
3 
25 
1 
3 
8  .. 

... 

1 

2 

.  •  « 

a     .     a 
a     .     . 

13 

2 

16 

1 

•  •     • 

8 

2 

•  •      • 

•  ■     • 

1 

•  .  « 
... 
... 

7 

2 
2 
3 
23 
1 
^ 
4 
2 

.  •  • 

3 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

■     a    a 

1 
1 

•  a    • 

1 

•  •     a 

1 

10 

•  a    a 

1 

6 

17  1 

2 

2.  Anthoti 

13 

3.  ArDold 

4.  Baird 

1 
1 

5a      BojeSen .    a    a    . 

1 

6.  Eschenberg 

7.  Fiske 

3 

8a  XiectareB ^ .  a  a . 

1 

9a  Lord 

1 

10a  Owen 

11.  Potter 

12a  Pntz  and  Arnold  .  a . 
13a  Smitli 

•  •      • 

•  •      • 

2. 
5 

2 
3 

... 

32 

•  am 

2 
4 

m     *     . 

1 

6 

•  •    m    • 

•  .    •    • 

•  •    •    • 

18 

JSoman  Antiquities. 
1.  Adams 

1 

2a  Allen 

2 

i.  Andrews 

4.  Anthon 

3 
20 

5.  Arnold 

6.  Baird 

■ « .  • 
1 

7a  Bojesen 

1 

8.  Brooks 

9.  Dillawav 

2 

10.  Eschenberg 

11.  Fiske 

2 
1 

12.  Prieae 

13.  Hiinson 

14.  Johnson 

15.  Lectures 

9.9 

a    a    . 

•  •    . 

2 

•  •      • 

•  •      • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  .  •  • 

16.  Lempriere   

17.  Lord 

1 }.  Morris 

•   •   •   • 

1 

19.  Pntz  and  Arnold  a  a . 
20a  Salkcld 

"i 

1 

11 

a          a 

2 

5 

26 

•    .   •   • 

21.  Smith  

is 

Myiliology. 

1.  Adams 

2.  Allen 

.    a    ■   • 

2 

4 

21 

3.  Andrews 

4.  Anihon 
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A  CADBMlXa. 


SCHEDUT.K  No.  9- 

—  {Oontinvsd). 

Kunnt  or  AoAramB. 

ANCUSNT  liANQUAOBS. 

1865-6. 

law^. 

1887-8. 

1868-B. 

18IW-1D. 

1810-1. 

un-i 

5.  Arnold 

•  «     # 

•  •     • 

4 

... 
... 

5 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 

*  i 

1 

6 
1 

... 
... 
•  .  • 

1 

148 

1 

... 

1 

... 

5 
1 
1 
3 

2 
2 
1 

4 

... 
... 

4 

1 

1 

3 

... 
... 

5 
2 

... 

«    a    • 

1 

3 

*  *  • 

1 
3 

.  •  « 
.  .  « 

1 
1 
3 

... 

... 
... 

1 
1 
150 
1 
1 

... 

... 

3 
1 

... 

10 
.    8 
6 
2 
5 
1 
1 
4 

1 

2 
6 

... 
... 

5 
1 

•  •      • 

•  •     • 

1 
8 

... 

.     .    a 

1 

... 
... 

1 
1 
1 
1 

... 
... 

•  .     • 

1 

121 

■     •     a 
... 
... 

1 

4 

... 
... 

16 

•  •      • 

6 

... 

9 

•  ■      • 

•  •      • 

2 

... 

3 

7 

.  •  • 

1 

4 
1 
1 

... 

•  •  . 

5 
1 
1 
1 

... 

1 

1 

... 

2 

... 

.    •    a 
.    •    • 

•  •    . 

1 

108 

... 

•  •  . 
... 

6 
3 

... 

1 
21 

... 

4 
1 
5 

•  •  * 

2 

•        ■        • 

1 

5 

>    .    a 

... 

6 

4 
2 
2 

•  •  • 

4 

... 

1 
1 

... 

1 

... 

•  .     a 

2 

.    •     a 

•  a     a 
... 

•  .     ■ 

2 
102 

... 
... 
.  .  «  . 

6 
3 

... 

1 

19 
1 
2 
1 
9 

•  •    a 
... 

2 

6.  Baird 

1 

3 

... 

1 
9 

4 

J 

7.  Bnlfinch 

\ 

8.  Cox 

9.  Dillawav 

1 

\0.  Dwight . 

11.  Eschenberg 

12.  Piske 

5 

13.  Harkness 

1 
1 

2 

... 

1 
2 

... 
•  •  . 

1 

... 

6 
1 

• 

•  •      • 

1 

•  •      • 

•  •     • 

153 

... 
... 

\ 

14.  Hart 

15.  K.eurhtleT 

.  •  •  < 

i 

A 

16.  Kernej 

17.  LemDriere 

.    .    a   1 

18.  LectnreB 

19.  Lord 

20.  Morris 

21.  Putz  and  Arnold  . . . 

22.  Salkeld 

23.  Smith 

4 

•  •  a 
... 

•  .  • 

1 

24.  Tooke 

( 
I 

MODERN  LANQUAQBs! 

French. 

1.  Bardt 

2.  Ohonanet 

8.  Conatellano  <fe  Onden 

4.  De  Fivas 

5.  Fasauelle 

... 

9 

6.  Gengembre 

7.  Giranlt 

8.  Guvot 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 

•  •    • 

9.  Keetel 

2 
4 

10.  KnaDD 

1 1.  Ledru 

12.  Levizac 

2 

18.  Maffill 

2 

14.  Manesca  r »,...---  - 

8 
4 
2 
2 

.  .  • 
... 

3 

•     •     • 

15.  Noel  and  Chapsal. . . 

16.  Ollendorff 

i 

17.  Otto 

1 

18.  Onden 

19.  Pinckney 

20.  Pinney  and  Amoult, 

•  •  . 
■  .  . 

J 
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SCHEDULE  No.  ^  —  {Contwued). 


Nnon  ov  AoADmiM. 

< 

MODERN  r.ANOUAQBS. 

lWB-<. 

lWS-7. 

.18n-«. 

18(8-S. 

18tS-10. 

1870-t. 

1871-S. 

21.  Potevin    

1 

8 

4 

4 
15 

... 
... 
... 

2 
1 

... 

1 

.    a     a 
aaa 

5 
3 

7 

... 
... 

1 

8 
4 

4 
11 

•  •      • 
«      •      « 

•  •      • 

1 

.     •     a 
aaa 

1 

•  «        • 

•  •        • 

4 
6 
6 
1 

aaa 

1 

a    a    . 

76 

a    a    . 
... 

1 
1 

.    •     a 

1 

.     a     . 
aaa 

2 
2 
2 

... 

2 
2 

1 

6 
3 

3 
10 

"i 
i 

'4 

6 
8 
1 
1 
1 

•  •  . 

74 
3 

1 
2 
1 

.    a    a 
... 

... 
.    •    . 

2 

... 

.     .     a 

1 
1 

... 

1 

8 
3 

2 
11 

•  •      • 

•  •      ■ 

1 
1 

i 

7 

4 

• 
... 

.    a    . 

2 

... 

64 
13 

V    «    a 

2 

... 

.     a     . 
•-•     • 

.    .     a 
a    •     a 

8 

1 

aaa 

1 
1 

•    •    • 

2 

7 
3 

4 
14 

a    *    . 

5 

i 

3 
11 

4 

aaa 

1 
1 

•  a    . 

67 
21 

aaa 

2 
1 
1 

•  •    a 

2 
1 
5 

... 

1 
1 
1 

•  •  • 

.     a     a 

6 
1 

1 

16 

1 

6 

ii 

6 

... 

1 

1 

1 

68 

18 

... 

1 

a    a    a 
aaa 

aaa 

1 

2 
4 

a    a     a 

2 

a    *     a 

1 

•       •        • 

1 

22.  Pujol  and  Van  Nor- 
man   

8 

23.  Robertson    

Oermom. 
1.  Adler 

2 

2 

2.  Ahn    

11 

3.  Campbell 

4.  Comfort 

5.  Comstock 

6.  Donai 

3 

16 

•  •  •  • 

7.  Eichorn    

8.  Evans 

9.  Glanbensklee 

10.  Keetel 

11.  Ochschlager 

12.  Ollendorff 

1 

•  •  •  • 
4 

•      •     •     • 

13.  Otto   

14 

14.  Peissner 

1 

15.  Petermann 

16a  Prendergast 

17a  Soden 

•  •99 

•  •    a    . 

•  •     •     9 

18.  Whitney 

19.  Woodbury 

20.  Worman 

Italicm. 
1.  Cuore 

•    a    • 

81 

9*9 

4 
63 
14 

•     •     •     • 

2.  Fontana 

1 
1 

.    a    a 
aaa 

1 

3.  Foresti 

4.  Greene 

6.  Woodbury .... 

Spanish. 
1.  Ahn   

•  •  •  . 

•  •  •  • 

•  a    •    . 

2.  DeFarnoB 

3.  Ollendorff  

4.  Pinney  and  Barselo, 
'6.  Robertson   

6.  Velasquez 

7-  VinflTut 

... 

2 
1 

... 

.    a    . 

1 

... 

1 

3 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  .    .    a 

1 

8.  Woodbmy 

•    •   •   • 
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AOADXMIBS. 


SCHEDULE  No.  Q—iContinued). 


NUXBIB  OP  AOAOSMm. 

NATURAL  SCIBNCES. 

1816-4. 

188tM7. 

18R-8. 

isae-B. 

vM-n. 

ino-i. 

tsn-x 

Anoitomyy  Physiology 
and  Hygiene. 

1.  Oolton 

2.  CominfiTS 

a    k     a 

3 

1 

93 

aaa 

1 

aaa 

12 
10 

aaa 

aaa 
a    •    a 

1 

21 
6 
2 
1 

•  •    • 

1 

aaa 

94 

«    a     a 

1 

•  a     a 

13 
6 

aaa 

aaa 
aaa 

4 

19 

3 

aaa 
aaa 
a    a    • 

59 

aaa 

2 
69 

•  «      • 

•  •      • 

1 

aaa 
mm* 

1 

aaa 

3 

aaa 
aaa 

2 
1 
1 
1 

aaa 

2 

aaa 

80 
1 

aaa 

18 
12 

•  •     • 
«     •     • 

3 
9 

17 
5 

aaa 
... 
aaa 

63 
1 
1 

80 

aaa 

m    %     » 
a    •     a 
a    •     a 

aaa 

1 

aaa 

1 

.    a     . 

•  •     a 

1 

•  mm 

1 

2 

aaa 

2 

aaa 

65 

8 

1 

1 
19 

9 

aaa 

aaa 

1 

3 
13 

5 
8 
1 
1 

aaa 

71 
1 

aaa 

60 

aaa 
m    m     m 

1 

2 

aaa 
•    •    a 

1 
1 

aaa 
aaa 
aaa 

1 

a    •    . 

3 

•    a     a 

2 

aaa 

43 

17 

1 

1 

18 

8 

a    a    a 
aaa 

6 
16 

4 
10 

1 

aaa 
aaa 

62 
1 

... 

59 
1 

... 

aaa 

1 

aaa 
aaa 

5 
1 

a    .    . 
aaa 
aaa 
a    .    . 

1 

2 

1 
2 

•  .  . 

54 
22 

aaa 

1 

18 
6 

aaa 

7 
6 
15 
3 
5 
1 

a    •    a 

1 

56 
2 
2 

61 
6 

1 
3 

•  •     • 

•  •     • 

1 
3 

•  •    a 

1 
1 

2 
1 

•  a    • 

6 

•    ■    a    a 
1 

3.  Comstock 

4.  Cutter 

55 

5a  Dalton   

6a  Draper 

26 

7.  Galkip    

8a  Hitchcock 

1 

16 

9.  Hooker 

6 

10.  Hnntington   

11.  Hutching  (or  Hutch- 

inson)   

12.  Huxley  &  Youmans, 

13.  Jarvis 

1 

18 

2 

15 

14.  Lambert 

5 

16a  Lectures 

5 

16.  Loomis 

1 

17a  Quackenbos 

18.  Steele 

•     •    •    a 

2 

Bota/r^y. 
1.  Gray  a  a 

54 
1 
3 

88 

a    •    a 
aaa 

2 

•  •      • 

1 
1 

aaa 

4 

•  a    a 

•  •     a 

1 

3 

aaa 
aaa 

64 

2.  Lectures aaa 

1 

8.  Lincoln  (MrSa) 

4a  Wood 

1 
57 

5.  Youmans  (Miss) 

Ckemietry. 

la  Barker   a ,'. 

2a  Bowman 

6 

7 

3a  Cambridge  Course  a  a 
4a  Comstock 

2 
1 

5.       Cooke        aaaa. 

1 

6.  Cooley    

7.  Draner 

6 
1 

8,  Elderhorst 

9a  Elliott  and  Stover  a  a 
10a  Fownes    

1 
3 
I 

11a  Gray 

12.  Hitchcock    

13.  Hooker 

m    m    m    • 

5 

SvBJSOTB  OF  SruDt  Ano  Tbxt-bookb. 
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SCHEDULE  No.  ^  —  {CotOinued). 


t 

- 

NmDBB  or  AoADians. 

NATURAt.  SCIENCES. 

IMM. 

ISK^. 

uaM. 

18l»4. 

180^10. 

1 

1920-1. 

1871-S. 

14.  Johnston 

4 
2 

a    a     * 

19 

■      •      • 
•      «       • 

5 

2 

1 

•  •    • 

21 

•  •      • 

•  •      • 

5 
1 

2 

m    •    » 

59 

»     »     m 

32 

1 
23 

•  »    m 
m    *     » 
a    a    « 

1 

26 

•  •      « 

1 
1 

•  *  » 

a    a     • 
■     .     a 

1 

•  •          • 

1 

a     .     ■ 

a     •     • 
a    a     a 

4 

2 

15 

1 
1 

•  a    a 

1 

2 
2 

•  •        • 

24 

5 

•  •      • 

4 
8 
1 

•  •      • 

52 

1 

30 

■      •      • 

24 

a     a     a 
a    a     a 

•  8     a 

3 

16 

2 

3 

•  •      • 

•  •      • 

1 

»     •      9 

1 

1 

•  •            • 

1 

«           •            ■ 

•  •            • 

2 

5 

1 

15 

3 

a    a     a 
a    a    . 
m    •    • 

1 

a     a     a 
m    m     m 

19 
10 

a    a     a 

2 

23 

1 

1 

36 

• 
•      »      • 

15 

a    a    a 

32 
1 
1 

a    a     a 

1 

21 
3 

i 

a    .     a 

2 

a    a     « 

11 

2 

a     a     a 
a     a     a 
.    a    a 

a     a     . 
a    •     a 

•  »     • 

15 
11 

•  a    a 
m    a     » 

41 
1 

•  *     m 

25 

... 

22 

... 

26 

•  •       « 

1 

m    %     m 

•  a     . 

20 
2 

.  .   • 
... 

a    a    a 
a    a     • 
a    a    a 
»    m    % 

•  •        ■ 

•  •        • 

1 

•  a     * 

3 

•  «      • 

9 

3 
1 
1 
3 

•  a    a 

3 

•  ■      • 

14 
12 

2 

«      •      • 

38 

.   a    • 
a    a    a 

32 

a    •    . 

15 

•  •      • 

24 

... 
... 
... 
... 

14 
5 
4 

a    »    ■ 
... 
... 
... 
.    .    a 
... 
... 

•  .    . 

13 

•  «      « 

3 

.    a    • 

12 
1 

a    a     a 

1 

2 

15.  LectureB 

5 

18.  Norton 

17.  Porter 

1 
11 

18.  Eolfe  and  Gillett  a . . 

19.  Boscoe   

20.  Silliinan 

11 

4 
1 

21.  Steele 

42 

22a  Stockhardt 

23a  Turner 

2 

2 

45 

•       »      •     • 

24.  Wells 

31 

25.  Wilson 

1 

26.  Yoamans, a  a . 

26 

•  •  » 

15 

*     •      « 

14 

Geology. 

1.  Oomstock  .    

2a  Dana 

•  •  •  • 

20 

3a  Davies   

4.  Eaton   

Sm\f 
•     «    a    . 

5.  Emmons 

6.  Gray  and  Adams  . , . 
7a  Hitchcock 

1 
6 

25 

... 

2 

a    a    a    • 

a     a     a    . 
a     *     a    a 

14 

8.  Hooker 

9.  Lectures 

6 
4 

10.  Lee 

jk 

11a  Littell 

12.  Loomis 

1 
1 
1 

a    .    a    a 

•     .     .    a 
1 

13.  I^yell 

1 

14a  Miller 

X. 

15.  Nicholson 

16a  Paire 

•     a     . 

1 
1 

•     9     »     » 

1 

* "ft'^  •••• 

17.  Ruschenberger 

18a  Steele 

a     1     a    a 
»    m    »    m 

16 

19.  St.  John 

20.  Tenney 

•         •         • 

5 

1 

19 

3 
I 

A.  Vr 
•    •    a    • 

5 

21.  Warren 

V 

22.  Wells   

6 

Meteorology. 

1.  Brocklesby 

2.  Dana 

2 
1 

3.  Fitch 

4.  Lectures 

1 

•      •     •     • 
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AOADBKIEB. 


SCHEDULE  No.  9  —  {Oontinwed). 


KuiiBTO'ov  AcADnnss. 

NATURAL-  SCI£NCB8. 

1886-6.: 

9 

1 

iwr-8. 

1888-«. 

» 

laao-io. 

2i9nm. 

i8n-4. 

5,  LoomiB 

1 
1 

... 

1 

... 

1 

... 

1 

... 

4 

7 

7 
1 
1 
1 

2 

... 
... 
... 
... 

6 
3 
3 
4 

•  •      • 

3 
2 

«      •      ■ 

1 
1 

7 

•  •      • 

1 
1 
1 
1 

... 

... 
... 

10 

a    •    . 
... 
... 
.     .     . 

1 

.    •     . 

"h 

2 
2 
4 

•  •   « 

3 

2 

•  •       • 

1 

1 

5 
2 

•  •      • 

1 
1 
3 

... 
... 
... 
... 

1 

2 
2 

9 

... 

1 
1 
1 

... 

1 

... 

a    .     . 

•  ■     * 
... 

... 

2 

... 

7 

... 

2 
2 

... 

4 

■      •      • 

•  •       ■ 

3 

•  •      • 

2 
2 

•  •      • 

•  •      • 

1 
3 

1 

a    .     . 
... 

•  9     . 

1 

.     .  '   . 

1 

10 

•  « 

•  •    • 

8 

2 

... 
... 
... 
... 

... 
... 
... 

1 

«     •      * 

14 
5 

.  •  ■ 

... 

«    a     a 

8 
3 

... 

.    a     . 
... 

5 
1 

•  •      • 

•  •      • 

1 
3 

2 

... 

1 

a     •    . 

2 
1 
2 

7 

.  .  . 
... 

5 
8 

•  ■      • 

2 

.   ■  . 

.    .    a 
•     ... 

1 

•  •        • 

1 

16 
4 

.     .     a 

4 

... 

5 

.    a     . 
... 
.    a     a 
.    a     a 

4 
1 

... 

1 
1 

8 

3 

6.  Norton   

1 

7.  Peck's  Ganot  . . . :  a . 

8.  Porter 

•    a    >  * 
1 

9.  Steele 

1 

10a  Warren 

4 
6 

12 
1 

•  •       • 

•  •      • 

1 
1 

... 

1 

2 

1 

.     •     a 
.  °  .      8 

.     .     a 

1 

3 
4 
2 
8 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

9 

... 

1 

•     •     a 

1 

... 

2 

11.  Wells   

2 

Mineralogy. 
la  Dana 

13 

2.  Elderhorst 

3.  Hitchcock 

4a  Hooker 

6.  Lectures 

■  •  ■  • 

3 

6.  Lyell 

7.  Steele 

8.  W  arren 

•      3 

9/^Well8   

Nonhi/ral  History. 
la  Ackerman    

2.  Agassiz  and  Gould . . 

3.  Anderson 

4.  Chambers 

6.  Goldsmith 

a    a    .    . 
•    .         • 

2 
1 

«     •      •     ■ 

6a  Hooker 

16 

7a  Lectures 

2 

8.  Eedfield  

9.  Smellie 

10.  State  Reports 

11.  Tenney 

•     •      •     • 

6 

12.  Ware's  Smellie 

13.  Warren 

3 

14.  Willson 

16.  W  ood 

Zoology.. 

1.  Agassiz  and  Gould . . 

2.  Chambers 

3.  Dana 

■     »      *       > 

6 
1 

4.  Edwards 

5.  Hitchcock    

6J  Hooker 

«    *     a     • 

1 

7 

) 


SOBJECTB  OF  STUDT  AND  TbXT-BoOKS. 

SOHEDTTLE  No.  9—{Contmued). 
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NuxBm  or  AOASuns. 

NATURAL  SCIENCES. 

1866^. 

1 

1886-7. 

1807-6. 

isaB-B. 

180(^70. 

1810-1. 

isn-i. 

7.  Lectnres 

4 

... 

•  .    . 

... 

1 
1 

... 

•  •    a 
... 

•  »    • 

•  •     • 

3 
3 

a    •    . 
... 

... 

1 
1 

a    .    . 
a    a    . 

46 

2 

aaa 

.99 

1 

9.9 

6 
1 
4 

a    a    . 
aaa 

7 
1 

•  •     « 

16 

a    a     . 
a    a    a 
a    a     • 

... 

•  a    . 

1 
1 
1 

4 

a     .     . 

1 

2 

«      •      ■ 

•  •      • 

2 
1 

aaa 

9      9       9 

... 

36 
2 

aaa 
... 

1 

aaa 

7 

•  a     a 

4 

... 
... 

8 
3 

9      9       9 

16 

•  ■      • 

2 

.  •  . 
... 

2 
1 
3 
1 

a    a    a 
aaa 

1 
1 

•  •        • 

•  »         • 

1 

1 

a    a    . 
... 

1 

28 
4 
1 
1 

... 

9.9 

4 

a    •    . 

6 

aaa 
a    a    a 

8 
5 

.    a     • 

14 

a     a     . 
... 
... 

.     .     a 

7 
1 
3 

aaa 

2 

.    •    a 

... 

5 
1 

... 

.     a     . 

... 
a.a 

1 

... 

30 
2 

... 

a    •    . 
... 
.     9     • 

5 

... 

2 
1 

9     9      9 

10 
2 
1 

17 

•  •     • 

«     •      • 

1 

•  •     • 

13 

2 
2 

•  •   . 

3 

•  •     • 
«     •     • 

4 
1 

... 
... 

i 

a    *    . 

2 

... 

28 
3 
1 

... 

a.a 

1 

4 

•  99 

4 
1 

•  •  . 

10 
3 

aaa 

8 

aaa 
aaa 
aaa 

aaa 

29 

a    •    . 

3 

•  a    a 

3 

8a  Nicholson 

9.  Redfield 

10.  Tenney  .'. .: 

11.  Ware's  SmcUie 

12.  Warren 

1 

a    a    a    a 

3 
1 

13.  Willson 

MORAL,    INTELLECTUAL  AND 
FOLmCAL  SCIENCES. 

Criticism  {Elements). 

1.  Bascom 

2a  Blair 

3.  Boyd 

•  .  .  • 

.aaa 

a    a    a    a 

1 

4.  Oraik 

6a  Kames 

43 
3 
2 

28 

6.  Lectures 

7.  Qnackenbos 

8a  Shaw 

8 
1 

9.  Spanlding 

10.  Trench 'a 

■      •      ■ 

■      •      «      • 

1 

Christianity  {Evidences). 
1.  Alexander 

8 
1 

7 

2 

2a  Bushnell 

3.  Bntler 

5 

4.  Dod&re  . .  .*. 

5.  Hooker 

6.  Hopkins 

a.a 

10 

1 

aaa 

20 

.    a    . 

9      9       9 

•  •    a 

•  •    * 

a.a 

1 
1 
1 

1 

10 

7.  Lectures 

8.  McTlyaine 

9.  Palev 

5 

aaa. 
11 

"•       ^    "*^^J     '     .aaa     ....     .... 

10.  Potter 

11.  Wayland 

12.  Whately 

History  '{General). 

1.  Abbott 

2.  Anderson ,. 

3.  Berard 

1 

•  •        •       • 

•  •        •        « 

1 

35 

4.  Bloss 

5.  Dew 

2 
1 
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ACADMXISB. 


SCHEDULE  No.  9  —  {Continued). 


MORAL.  IMTELLBCTUAL    AND 
POLITICAL  SCIBNCB8. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Dickens   

Edwards  (Miss)  . . . . 

Foster 

Fredet .. .. 

Qoodrich   

Harper 

Hume 

Kerney 

Xiabberton    

Lectures 

LiddeU 

Lord 

Markbatn 

Miller 

Motley 

Oral 

Parke 

Pntz  and  Arnold  . . . 

Qnackenbos 

Keed 

Bicord 


•      ••••••      •#•• 


Bobbins 

Sewell 

Smith  

Taylor 

Thalheiiner   

Tytler 

Weber 

Wheatley 

Whelpley 

White 

Willard 

Willson 

Worcester 

J.  v1JIg^>3   •••■   ••••   ••■• 


History  ^  ihs  United 
States 

1.  Anderson 

2.  Bancroft  . 

3.  Barnes  . . . 

4.  Berard  . . . 

5.  Bloss  .... 


1986^. 


4 
2 
1 


1 

i 


12 
1 


1 

7 


1 

1 

13 

48 


2 
1 

• 

3 
1 


NUIIBBB  OF  AOAS: 


vmn-i. 


twi-s. 


1 
1 

2 

■ 

1 


1 
1 

•    • 

14 

1 
1 
1 


1 
1 

« 

5 
1 


2 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

• 

1 

7 
2 
1 


1 

2 

4 

3 

1 

•      •      • 

1 

•      ■ 

1 

12 

10 

44 

39 

10 

10 

.    .  ... 


186S4. 


188B-70. 


1 
3 
3 


1 

L 

1 


2 

1 

2 


11 
41 


14 


181D-1. 


1 

4 


2 
4 


3 
1 

2 


1 
2 
1 


4 
39 


25 
1 


isn-i 


6 
4 


3 
4 


7 

28 

6 

1 


39 

>  .  . 

1 

8 


•  •  •  . 


4 
1 
1 


2 
« 
3 
1 


1 
2 
1 
2 

2 
1 


5 

30 
5 

2 


42 

•  •  *  * 

11 
3 

•  •  .  • 


Subjects  of  Study  ai^d  Tbxt^books. 
SCHEDULE 'No.  9  —  {Continued). 
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MORAL,  INTELLECTUAL  AND 
POLITICAL  SCIENCES. 


6.  Oampbell 

7.  Colton 

8.  Goodrich  (Seavej) . . 

9.  GDernsey 

10.  Hale 

11.  Harper 

12.  LoBsiog 

13.  Martindale 

14.  Monteith 

15.  Peabody 

16.  Qaackenbos 

17.  Eeed 

18.  Scott's  Manual 

19.  Seavey    (see    Good- 
rich). 

20.  Swinton . . . 

21.  Weber 

22.  Willard  . . . 

23.  Willson  . . . 

24.  Worcester  . 


History  of  Literature 

1.  Botta 

2.  Chambers  . 

3.  Cleveland  . 

4.  Collier . . 

5.  Collins . . 

6.  Oilman  . 

7.  Hart.... 

8.  Hazlitt.. 

9.  Hnnt . . . 

10.  Lectares 

11.  Lord 

12.  Reed  . . . 

13.  Schlegel. 

14.  Shaw  . . . 

15.  Sherman 

16.  Smith. . . 
Yl.  Spaulding  . 

18.  Swallow  .. 

19.  Tnckerman 


NUXBXB  OV  ACADSMISt. 


2 


11 

54 

1 


18 


1 
9 


1866-7. 

1867-8. 

1868-9. 

1860-70. 

1870<1. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

a  a  a 

*      9     • 

•      99 

•  •  • 

21 
1 

•  •  • 

22 
1 

a  a  a 

20 

... 

a  .  • 

16 

•  •  • 

a  .  . 

18 

•  a  a 

... 

1 
26 

.  •  • 

1 

... 

1 

•28 

a  •  . 

1 

... 
... 

17 
1 

... 

1 

a  a  . 

21 
2 

... 

•  a  a 

,   1 

20 
1 

.  a  • 

•  .  • 

36 

•    •   • 

34 

m    •    9 

32 

... 

31 

a  ■  . 

22 

*  •  a 
.  •  • 

... 

.  a  a 

1 

1 

a  a  . 

2 

... 
•  •  • 

6 

48 

3 

... 

1 

7 

45 

1 

... 
... 

5 

36 

1 

... 
... 

9 

26 

1 

... 

•  a  . 

9 
23 

a  a  . 

... 

... 

17 

•  •  m 

•  *  . 
... 

a  .  • 
.  .  • 

14 

... 

1 

•   •  • 

... 
... 

14 

•  1 

1 

... 

1 
1 

17 
2 
1 

... 

2 

... 

15 
5 
1 

a  8  • 

a  •  a 
a  .  • 

11 

1 

•  •  a 

2 
1 
1 
2 
16 
1 

... 
... 

1 

.  .  a 

1 
1 

15 

... 

.  a  . 

1 
1 

... 

1 

18 

... 

1 

4 
1 

35 

•  .  . 

4 

•      9     • 

2 

•  •  • 

3 

#   •   • 

3 

"2 

•  .  a 

•  •  • 

•   •  • 

•   •  • 

.".a" 

Mn-4. 


16 


..... 


1 

18 
1 


.    a    a    a 


.    -    a    » 


21 
2 


7 

19 

1 


14 

7 

i    a    . 

2 
2 


.... 


1 

22 


.  •  •  • 


2 

• 

1 
1 


[Asaembly  Ko.  28.] 


29 
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A  CADEXIESL 


SCHEDULE  No,  9  —  {Continued). 


MORAL,    INTELLBGTCJAL    AND 
POLITICAL  SCIENCES. 


KCMBSB  or  ACADKXDEW. 


1866-6.  !  1866-7.  '  1867-^.     1868-9.  1 1869-70. 


1870-1.    1871-1 


Natural  Theology, 

1.  Butler 

2.  Chadbourne 

3.  Hopkins 

4.  Lectures 

6.  Paley  

6.  Stewart , 

7.  True 


Philosophy  {Intellectual). 
1..  Abercrombie 

2.  Alden  

3.  Alexander  

4.  Bain   

5.  Boyd 

6.  Champlin 

7.  Combe   

8.  Cruttenden 

9.  Hamilton 

10.  Haven 

11.  Hickok 

12.  Lectures 

13.  Mahan    

14.  Paley 

15.  Parker   •. . 

16.  Porter    . 

17.  Quackenbos 

18.  Stewart 

19.  Thomson   . 

20.  Upbam  . /. 

21.  Watts 

22.  Wayland  . . 

23.  Wells    

24.  Winslow  . . , 


•  •  •  •   • 


1 
3 
1 

IG 
1 

16 
1 


Law  and  Government, 

1.  Alden 

2.  Constitution  (U.  S.), 
o.  xxo vT e ••*••  *,*.•>.•• 

4.  Jefferson 

5.  Lectures 2 

6.  Mansfield ... 

7.  Martin   !  ... 


7 
2 


3 

1 

i 

•  •   t 

6  I 

20  ' 

7  I 
1  i 
1   1 


15  I 

1   i 
13  ' 


•   «  »   • 


8 


2 
1 

•      • 

4 
25 

8 
1 
2 


1 

13 

1 

8 


7 


4 
1 


•  •  * 


2 

2 

3 

•  .  • 

.  •  • 

1 

.  .  ft 

2 

4 

•      ■      « 

2 

26 

28 

21 

1 

1 

1  ; 

... 

1 
•  •  • 

6  . 
3 


3  I 

23  1 

5  ! 

1  , 


13  . 
1  . 


19  ■ 

t 


3  ; 


I 


3 

1 

20  I 
1 


6 
1 


2 
1 


3 
6 
1 
1 
10 
1 
1 


0 

4 

2 

12 

1 

1 


4  i  4 

1  I 

1 !  1 

1 1  1 


2  I 
1 


2 
1 


11 

•      • 

13 

1 

17  ,     12 


•      t 


»  •  • 


8 
t 

1 
1 
3 


•  •  • 


•   • 

3 

2 

.  «  •  • 

24 

^1 

20 

6 

8 

9 

•  .  • 

3 

.  . 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

■  •  « 

.  •  •  • 

•  •   •  •  • 
I      •  •  • 

1    .12 

•  .  •  • 

1 
15 

1 

1             •      •      • 

1     .9 

1 

•  •  •  • 

7 

•      •      • 

1 

•  »  •  • 

1 

Subjects  of  Stvdt  and  Text-books. 
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SCHEDULE  No.  &  — {Continued). 


MORAL,  INTBLLECTUAL  AND 
POLITICAL  SCIENCES. 


8.  Sheppard 

9.  Shortleff  . 

10.  Story 

11.  Tilden  . . . , 

12.  Townsend  , 

13.  Woolsey  . , 

14.  Woodbury 

15.  Young 


• . .  • 


Logic. 

1.  Atwater 

2.  Boyd 

3.  Coppee  . . . . 

4.  Day 

5.  Fowler  . . . . 

6.  Hedge 

7.  Lectures  . . . 

8.  Malian 

9.  McGregor  . , 

10.  Quackenbos 

11.  Schuyler  . . . 

12.  Tappan 

13.  Thomson   . , 

14.  True 

15.  Whately  . . . 

16.  Young , 


PhUoeophy  {Moral). 

1.  Abercrombie 

2.  Alden 

3.  Alexander   

4.  Bain • 

5.  Bible 

6.  Butler 

7.  Catechbm 

8.  Combe   

9.  Dymond 

10.  Fairchild 

11.  Haven 

12.  Hickok 

13.  Hopkins 

14.  Lectures 

15.  Paley 


B« 


NuMBKX  OF  AoAonm. 


18t»-«. 


1 
1 
1 


1 

.     a 

51 


1868-7. 


6 


1 
4 
1 


1 
1 


1 

9 
16 


1 
6 


1 
2 


1 
1 

• 

4 

6 
2 
2 


1 

35 


1 
1 

7 


2 
1 


1 

3 

7 

10 


2 
2 
6 


3 

7 
3 
1 


186T-8. 


2 

i 

1 

.    . 

45 


1 
1 

5 


1 

2 

7 

16 


3 
1 

6 


1 
1 

• 

3 
9 
4 
1 
1 


IMS-S. 


12 

1 

84 


3 
1 


18W-T0. 


1870-1. 


im-i 


7 

11 


2 

7 


5 
2 
4 

2 


16 
1 

20 


3 
1 

2 

a 

1 
1 
1 


7 

11 

1 


4  <    • 

3 


1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
6 
3 


•  •   • 


24 


24 


5 
1 

• 

2 
2 

. 

1 
1 

4 
2 
4 
11 
1 

2 

.  ■ 

6 


1 
1 
1 
6 
6 
3 


k    ••  ^  . 


.  1 

■  .    . 

^3 


•  •' .  . 


.  •  .  . 


«... 


17 


(  •■  . 


5 
3 


.  .■ 


2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
8 
8 


1 
1 
3 
1 
1 


.  «  ■  • 
.  «  «  • 

•  •  *  . 


1 

8 

10 

3 


»  •  . 
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ACADSHISS, 


SCHEDULE  No.  9  —  {Continued ). 


VORAL.  INTKLLBCTUAL  AND 
PpLITICAL  SCIENCES. 


16.  Qiiackenbos 
XT.  Stewart 

18.  Upbam 

19.  Wayland 

20.  WillsoD 

Political  Economy. 

1.  Bo  wen 

2.  Greeley 

3.  Lectures 

4.  Perry 
6.  Say.. 

6.  Smith 

7.  Townsend 

9.  Wayland 

10.  Young 

Rhetoric. 

1.  Bain   

2.  Boyd 

8.  Blair 

4.  Crnttendcn 

5.  Coppee 

6.  Dalton 


• .   < 


1 

4 
2 

.  •  • 

1 

1 
3 

...      1 

•  •   • 
.  .  • 

1 

•      •      • 

•  •   •      . 

1 

1 


23 
3 


17 


•  .  .      I      •  > 


24 
3  ' 


14 


12 


15 


•  •■•••.•■••I      •• 


7.  Day 

8.  Hart 

9.  Haven 

10.  Holbrook  .. 

11.  Jamieson   . . 

12.  Kerl   

18.  Lectures  . . . 

14.  Newman  , . . 

15.  Parker  . . .  < 

16.  Quackenbos 

17.  Whately  . . . 


8 

I 


0 

2 


5 

6 


7! 
7  I 


5 
6 


1  I 

1  I 
5 


1 
3 
3 


1 
1 


1       6 

3  1 

•  .  • 

2 

•      •      • 

4 

•      •       • 

1     11 

•      •       • 

i 
•   •  •      1 

6   :        2 


4  3  3 
.  1  . . .  lo 
1       13       11 


.   .  ■  • 


»  • 


6 

2 

113 


0 


127 


132 

2 


2 
2 

... 

116 
2 


Teaching  J  Principles  of. 

1.  Abbott 

2:  Barnard 

8.  Bates 


9 


1 

8 
1 


a    *    •        I         .    .    • 

104       95 


•  •   . 


4    Bovd 

6.  Hftttt   I 


2 
1      ... 

.  ... 

1  1 

1  1 


1 


2 

1 

3 
17 
10 


13 
4 


1»7 
1 


SrBjxcra  orSrvDr  and  Tsxt-booksu 
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SCHEDULE  No.  9  —  ( Continued). 


! 

1 
1 

NCMBIB  OF  ACASXXIBil. 

:-.     ■  -r  .« 

MORAL.  INTBLLBCTUAL  AND 
POLITICAL  SCIBNCBS. 

1865>8. 

1 

1866-7. 

1867-«. 

1M8-9.  ins-m. 

ISTO-l. 

18T1-I. 

6.  Holbrook 

10 
8 
1 

74 

•  .  • 

4 

•  •   • 

... 
... 
... 

,    11 
1 

I 

•  •     • 

65 

... 

8 

•  *  • 
... 
.  •  . 
... 

•   7 

•  •     « 

7 
4 

... 

64 

... 

8 

•  •  . 
... 
... 
... 

7 
2 
9 
2 

... 

56 

... 

5 

• 
•   •  • 

1 

• .  • 

1 

8 
1 

8 
4 

... 

55 

■      •     • 

3 

... 

1 

5 
1 
9 
2 

•  «  • 

55 
1 
3 

1 

2 

•  .  • 

•  •  • 

9 

7.  Jeweir 

8.  Liectures 

1 
10 

9.  Northend  . . '. 

1 

10.  Ogden 

11.  Pase 

1       56 

12.  Pestalozzi 

13.  Wickersham 

Dofnefttio  Economy, 

1.  Beecher   

2.  Practical  Lectures  . , 

3.  Stowe 

4.  YonmaoB 

;        1 
2 

:     2 

•  •    a    • 

:      .1 

•  .    a    • 

ACADSMISS. 


-BH  m  panou 
■lodda    tunoniv 


sssssss 


ooooooooooooo 
ooooooooooooo 


0  00001?>00  00000< 


—  r-1         "yKNi-l  © 


gsssss 


■a  aa»q  SAiq 


*"OiOi^WW<00 


«  o  ea  lA  (« -H  ff 


s-idt-oi— ■wotow 


oooSSSSSSSSo'SSSooSSo 

fe  ;2i  Izi  >H  ;^  >,  >H  >.  w  ;h  ^  ;zi  !zi  >.  t- ;?;  ;5  >^  ;^  ;z; 

«»«      (N <M 94 04 cq i-i cq  iM i-i      «oq      (Mi-Moi 
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SCHEDULE  No.  \0  —  {Continued). 

Academies  designated  to  instruct  Teaclieri  Chisses  during  the 
academic  year  1873-4,  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  (  Uax- 
versity  Manual^  page  38,  §  3). 

ProTlsional  appolDtmentu,  and  the  order  of  sach  appolDtmentv,  are  indicated  by  tbe  flgnrei 

aonexed  in  .parentnesee. 

Coantiefi.  Names  of  Academies. 

Allegany Alfred  University,  Academical  Department. 

Friendship  Academy. 

Genesee  Valley  Seminary. 
Broome Deposit  Academy. 

Whitney's  Point  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept. 
Cattarangns Chamberlain  Institute. 

Olean  Union  School,  Academic  Department. 

Ten  Broeck  Free  Academy. 
Caynga Moravia  Union  School,  Academic  Department. 

Weedsport  Union  School,  Acad.  Department. 
Chautauqua Forest ville  Free  Academy. 

Jamestown  Union  School  and  Collegiate  Inst. 

Westfield  Union  School,  Acad.  Department. 

Chemung Elmira  Free  Academy. 

Chenango Afton  Union  Sehool,  Academic  Department. 

New  Berlin  Academy. 

Norwich  Academy. 

Oxford  Academy  (3). 

Sherburne  Union  School,  Acad.  Department. 

Clinton    Plattsburgh  High  School. 

Columbia Claverack  Academy  and  II.  R.  Institute. 

Cortland Cincinnatus  Academy. 

Cortland  Academy. 
Delaware Delaware  Academy. 

Delaware  Literary  Institute. 

Walton  Union  School,  Acad.  Department 
Erie Aurora  Academy. 

Clarence  Classical  Union  School. 
*^  Griffith  Institute. 

Hamburgh  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept.  (4)* 
Essex   Elizabeth  town  Union  School,  Acad;  Dept. 

Keeseville  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept. 
Franklin Fort  Covington  Acadeniy  (5). 
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Coanties.  Names  of  Actdenilet. 

Geneeee Batavia  Union  School,  Acad.  Department 

Kural  Seminary. 
Herkimer    Fairfield  Academy. 

"West  Winfield  Academy. 
Jefferson Hnngerford  Collegiate  Institute. 

Union  Academy  of  Belleville^ 

Watertown  High  School. 

Lewis  Lowville  Academy. 

Livingston Dansville  Seminary. 

Madison Canastota  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept. 

Central  New  York  Conference  Seminary  (6). 

Tates  Union  School,  Acad.  Department. 
Montgomery  ....  Fort  Plain  Seminary. 
Niagara   Lockport  Union  School,  Acad.  Department. 

Wilson  Union  School,  Acad.  Department. 
Oneida Holland  Patent  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept. 

Kome  Academy. 

Whitestown  Seminary. 
Onondaga BaldwinsviUe  Academy. 

Mnnro  Collegiate  Institate. 

Onondaga  Academy  (2). 

Syracuse  High  School* 
Ontario Canandaigua  Academy. 

Geneva  Classical  and  Union  School. 

Naples  Academy. 
Orleans Medina  Free  Academy. 

Yates  Academy. 
Oswego Falley  Seminary. 

Mexico.  Academy. 

Pulaski  Academy. 
Otsego  Gilbertsville  Academy. 

Hartwick  Seminary  (7). 

Unadilla  Academy. 
Rensselaer Lansingburgh  Academy. 

Nassau  Academy. 
St.  Lawrence  ....  Canton  Union  School,  Acad.  Department. 

Gouvemeur  Wesleyan  Seminary. 

Lawrenceville  Academy. 

Massena  Union  School,  Acad.  Department. 
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CooDtlet.  Namei  of  Acadsmica. 

Saratoga Mechanicville  Academy  (1). 

Saratoga  Springs  Union  Scbo4»l,  Acad.  Dept. 

Waterford  Union  School,  Acad.  Department. 
Schoharie    Cobleslcill  Union  School,  Acad.  Department. 

New  York  Conference  Seminary. 

Seneca  «  Ovid  Union  School,  Acad.  Department. 

Steuben   Canisteo  Academy. 

Haverling  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept. 

KogerBville  Union  Seminary. 
Sullivan  Liberty  Normal  Inatitute. 

Monticello  Academy. 

Tioga  Candor  Free  Academy. 

Tompkins    Groton  Academy.        * 

Ithaca  Academy. 

Ulster New  Paltz  Academy. 

Warren Glen's  Falls  Academy. 

Warrensbnrgh  Academy. 
Washington  .....  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 

Sandy  Hill  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept. 

Washington  Academy. 
Wayne Macedon  Academy. 

Palmyra  Classical  Union  School. 

Sod  us  Academy. 
Wyoming Arcade  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept. 

Pike  Seminary. 
Tates   Penn  Yan  Academy.  98 
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III.    PRELIMINARY  ACADEMIC  EXAMINATION. 


Tho  regular  examinatioDB  to  be  held  daring  tlie  academic  year 
1S73~4,  will  occur  as  follows  : 

I.  Days  and  Houks  of  Examination. 

1.  Fall  term,  1873,  )  Thursday  (  Nov.     6th  and    7th,  1873. 

2.  Winter  terra,    1873-4,  V       and      \  Feb.   26th  and  27th,  1874. 

3.  Spring  term,        1874,  )    Friday,    (  June    4th  and    5th,  1874. 

THURSDAY. 

Arithmetic  (first  session),  two  hours 10:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m. 

Grammar  (first  sess.),  one  and  one-half  hrs.,     1:30  to    3:00  p.  m. 

Recess,  one-half  hour 3:00  to    3:30   " 

Grammar  (second  session),  one  hour 3:30  to    4:30   ^' 

FRIDAY. 

Geography,  one  and  one-half  hours 9:00           to  10:30  a.  m. 

Recess,  one-half  hour 10:30           to  11:00   ** 

Spelling,  one  hour 11:00  a.  m.  to  12:00  m. 

Arithmetic  (second  session),  two  hours. . . .  2:00           to    4:00  p.  m. 

II.  Candidates. 

1.  Scholars  who  are  '^presumed  to  have  completed  preliminary 
studies."  {University  Mmiual^  chap,  xii,  §  2.) 

2.  Scholars  provisionally  admitted  to  the  academic  class.  {Ideni^ 
chap,  xii,  §  4.) 

3.  "  Any  scholar  from  any  comnaon  school  who  may  apply  for  such 
examination,  bearing  the  certificate  of  the  principal  teacher,  or  of 
any  trustee  of  such  school,  that  in  his  judgment  such  scholar  is  quali- 
fied to  pass  the  said  examination."  {Laws  of  1873,  chap.  642,  §  4.)     * 

4.  Hereafter,  scholars  claiming  to  have  passed  in  some  of  the 
branches  prior  to  June,  1870,  must  be  re-examined  in  these  branches, 
as  well  as  in  those  on  which  they  have  not  yet  been  examined. 
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HI.     SUPEKVISION. 

5.  The  examination  is  to  be  held  under  the  direction  of  a  commit- 
tee of  at  least  three.persone,  appointed  bj  the  trustees  of  the  academy 
or  academical  department,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  principal,  in 
conformity  with  instructions  issued  by  the  Chancellor  and  Secretary 
of  the  University.  {Manual^  chap,  xii,  §  2.)  The  chief  duty  of  the 
committee,  by  virtue  of  accepting  this  important  trust,  is  to  see  that 
the  instructions  be  rigidly  observed  in  every  particular.  If  any 
institution  cannot  command  the  services  of  a  capable  and  efficient 
committee,  and  the  constant  presence  of  at  least  one  member,  it 
must  forego  the  privilege  of  the  examination. 

IV.  Question  Papers. 

6.  Sets  of  printed  questions  in  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar, 
Geography  and  Spelling,  will  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  tlie  exam- 
ining committee  the  week  before  the  examination,  provided  the 
number  of  sets  of  questions  needed  and  the  names  of  the  committee  be 
seasonably  furnished.  A  circular,  asking  how  many  sets  of  ques- 
tions will  be  needed,  will  be  sent  to  each  institution  in  advance 
of  each  examination ;  but  in  the  event  of  its  non-receipt  at  least 
ten  days  before  the  examination,  the  Secretary  of  the  Begents  should 
be  informed  by  letter  or  otherwise  how  many  questions  are  required. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  to  retain  the  questions  in  his  own 
possession  until  the  beginning  of  the  examination  in  each  subject. 

T.  In  case  of  failure  to  receive  in  due  time  questions  seasonably 
applied  for,  the  examination  may  be  held  on  the  earliest  practicable 
days  thereafter,  provided  immediate  notice  of  the  delay  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Regents,' and  that  no  scholars  be  admitted  at 
any  session  who  may  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  questions  from 
other  sources. 

» 

V.  Pkeliminary  Abbai^gements. 

8.  These  instructions  must  be  carefully  examined  by  the  committee 
and  the  principal,  and  must  be  read  to  the  class  at  or  before  the 
beginning  of  the  examination. 

9.  The  candidates  must  be  so  arranged  that  no  two  shall  occupy 
the  same  desk.  If  too  numerous  to  be  so  arranged  in  a  single  room, 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  or  more  sections,  and  be  examined  at 
the  same  time,  on  the  same  subject,  in  different  rooms,  adequate 
supervision  being  provided  for  each  section. 
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10.  Each  candidate  mast  be  sapplied  with  white  foolscjap  paper, 
with  pen  and  ink^  and,  after  all  other  preliminaries  are  completed, 
with  a  copy  of  the  questions  (spelling  excepted)  to  be  used  at  that 
session.  The  precise  moment  of  the  distribution  of  the  questions 
must  be  observed  and  announced,  as  the  examination  proper  begins 
at  that  instant.  The  expiration  of  the  allotted  time  must  klso  be 
announced,  after  which  no  further  labor  on  the  answers  is  to  be 
allowed.  Scholars  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  full  time  assigned, 
but  these  limits  must  not  be  exceeded,  and  no  scholar  shall  be  allowed 
a  second  trial  during  the  same[examination. 

YI.  Prook£8s  of  the  Examination. 

11.  Let  no  persons,  except  the  committee,  the  principal  and  the' 
scholars  to  be  examined,  enter  the  room  during  the  examination; 
and  let  no  scholar  be  allowed  to  leave  the  room  during  any  session  of 
it,  unless  his  work  is  completed. 

12.  No  inquiries  are  to  be  made  or  explanations  given  concerning 
the  questions,  and  no  person  may  overlook  the  work  of  the  scholars 
while  in  progress. 

13.  Let  any  effort  on  the  part  of  scholars  to  give  or  obtain  aid,  be 
followed  by  instant  expulsion  from  the  room. 

14.  The  answers  are  to  be  written  with  ink  and  not  with  lead 
pencils,  in  the  order  of  the  questions,  and  are  to  be  numbered  to 
correspond  with  them.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
general  order,  legibility  and  neatness,  as  well  as  correctness  of  the 
work,  and  to  all  directions  given  on  the  question  papers.  The 
proper  statement  of  each  example  in  arithmetic  should  be  indicated, 
as  far  as  practicable,  by  appropriate  signs,  and  the  solution  should 
exhibit  each  and  every  step  of  the  process  by  the  which  answer  is 
obtained. 

VIL  Close  of  the  Examination. 

15.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  examination  in 
geography  and  spelling,  and  for  each  session  in  arithmetic  and  gram* 
mar,  the  scholars  are  to  make  the  declaration  required  on  the  question 
papers  at  the  end  of  their  respective  lists  of  answers,  and  subscribe 
their  names  thereto,  after  which  they  are  to  fold  and  indorse  their 
papers  with  the  name  of  the  academy  and  their  own  names,  the  subject 
and  session'^  {first  or  second^  as  the  case  may  be,  in  arithmetic  and 
grammar), 'and  the  date  of  the  examination,  and  deliver  the  same  to 
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the  committee,  to  be  retained  by  them,  and  in  no  case  to  pass  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  scholars.  The  answers  of  the  second  session 
in  arithmetic  and  in  grammar  cannot  be  written  on  the  same  sheet 
with  those  of  the  first  session  without  violating  this  direction,  nnless 
the  intervening  recess  be  omitted,  for  adequate  specified  reasons,  and 
the  committee  certify  thi^t  the  work  of  both  sessions  was  completed 
in  one.  The  question  papers  are  likewise  to  be  returned  to  the 
committee,  in  good  condition. 

YIII.     ESTIMATK  OF   KeSULTS. 

16.  At  least  eighteen  of  the  twenty-four  questions  in  arithmetic, 
thirty  of  the  forty  in  geography,  sixty  of  the  eighty  in  grammar,  and 
eighty-five  of  the  one  hundred  in  spelling,  must  be  correctly  answered, 
as  the  condition  of  passing  the  examination.  A  larger  per  centage 
of  correct  answers  on  one  subject  cannot  be  applied  to  make  up  a 
deficiency  on  another.  Each  whole  answer  is  to  be  taken  as  a  unit 
and  counted  either  right  or  vyrong  ;  in  other  words,  fractional  esti- 
mates are  not  to  be  made,  unless  specially  allowed  in  certain  cases  by 
directions  accompanying  the  questions.  If  reasonable  doubts  arise  as 
to  the  correctness  of  answers,  which  may  afiect  the  final  result,  the 
papers  containing  such  answers  may  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Regents  for  decision,  with  a  particular  statement  of  the  ground 
of  the  doubt;  otherwise,  no  papers  containing  less  than  the  requisite 
number  of  correct  answers  are  to  be  sent. 

17.  To  relieve  the  committee  of  burdensome  labor,  the  answers  of 
the  scholars  may  be  examined  by  the  principal  and  other  teachers, 
and  only  such  as,  in  their  judgment,  have  the  required  number  of 
correct  answers  are  to  be  reported.  In  the  papers  which  contain  the 
required  number  of  correct  answers,  the  incorrect  and  omitted  ones 
are  to  be  distinctly  marked  and  numbered. 

IX.  Report. ON  the  Examination. 

18.  The  examining  committee  and  the  principal  are  to  certify,  in 
a  prescribed  form,  attested  by  the  oath  of  the  principal,  that  all  the 
Instructions  have  been  fully  and  faithfully  observed,  and  are  to  fur- 
nish the  name,  age,  residence  and  number  of  correct  answers  of  each 
pupil  who  has  passed  the  examination  in  all  or  any  of  the  required 
branches,  together  with  the  date  of  the  earlier  successful  examina- 
tions in  any  of  such  branches,  on  which  the  claim  in  part  for  a 
certificate  is  based. 
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19.  The  fpur  papers  of  each  scholar  claimed  to  have  passed  the 
examiDation  in  all  the  branches  since  Jane,  1870,  inclusive,  and  only 
these,  are  to  be  forwarded,  prepaid^  to  this  office,  together  with  the 
report  of  the  committee,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  In  arranj^ing 
the  papers  for  transmission,  all  those  of  each  scholar  are  to  be  placed 
together.  All  incomplete  sets  of  papers  having  the  requisite  number 
of  correct  answers  (except  those  of  earlier  date  than  June,  1870)  should 
be  carefully  preserved  among  the  valuable  papers  of  the  academy, 
until  they  may  be  made  complete  at  subsequent  examinations.  Any 
incomplete  sets  at  present  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Regents  will  be 
returned,  at  an  early  day,  to  the  respective  institutions  from  which 
they  were  received,  for  due  preservation. 

20.  The  printed  questions  are  to  be  preserved,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, from  being  soiled  or  mutilated,  and  returned  to  this  office  in  a 
separate  ^^ate^  package,  as  printed  matter,  by  post  or  otherwise. 

X.  Revision  of  thb  Returns. 

21.  All  the  sets  of  answers  transmitted  to  the  Regents,  as  above 
directed,  are  re-examined  under  their  direction,  and  such  as  are  not 
on  the  whole  satisfactory,  are  disallowed  and  returned,  with  reasons 
indorsed.  During  the  last  two  years,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  papera  claimed  to  contain  the  requisite  number  of  correct 
answers,  have  been  disallowed,  and  in  some  instances  the  entire 
results  of  a  local  examination  have  been  rejected.  The  examination 
of  such  papers  imposes  unreasonable  labor  on  this  office,  and  the  for- 
warding of  them  is  regarded  as  discreditable  to  the  institution. 

XI.  Cebtifioates. 

22.  The  Regents'  Certificate  of  Academic  Scholarship,  entitling 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  granted  to  admission,  without  further 
examination,  into  the  academic  class  in  any  academy  or  academical 
department  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents,  and  to  certain 
free  instruction,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  chapter  642  of  the 
I^aws  of  1873,  will  be  issued  to  each  pupil,  duly  certified  as  having 
passed  in  all  the  prescribed  branches,  and  whose  papers  are  found 
satisfactory  on  re-examination  at  this  office,  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  after  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  committee.  The  Regents, 
however,  reserve  the  right  to  revoke  any  certificate,  on  evidence 
satisfactory  to  them,  showing  that  it  was  obtained  through  any 
disregard  or  violation  of  their  Instructions. 

[Assembly  No.  28.]  30 
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XII-  Conclusion. 

23.  A  copy  of  these  Instrnctions  is  sent  by  post  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Examining  Committee,  and  another  copy,  with  the  blank  form 
of  report,  to  the  Principal  of  each  academy  applying  for  the  exami- 
nation questions. 

24.  As  the  foregoing  Instruetions  are  a  revision  of  those  of  farmer 
yearSj  they  must  he  ca/refully  preserved  and  used  in  connection  with 
each  examination  held  during  the  academic  year  (187^-4). 

By  order. 

S.  B.  WOOLWOBTH, 

Secretary. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Prdimi/nary  Academic  Exa/mination^ 
Held  at  the  Academical  Institution  Jcnown  as 


(If  a  Union  School,  btffin  with  iheproptr  name^  as  0.  g.^  Greenwich  Union  School,  Acad.  Dept.) 

on  the a^id  ....  days  of ,  187  . 


Cbbttfioatb  op  the  Examining  Committee. 

The  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  trustees  of 

a  committee  to  attend  an  examination  of  stadents  for 

the  Academic  Class  in  said  Institution,  as  required  by  the  ordinance 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University  (University  Manualj  Chapter  XII, 
pp.  82-84),  do  hereby  certify  that  at  least  one  of  their  number 
attended  the  examination,  on  each  subject,  Iield  on  the  days  above 
named,  and  that  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results : 


1.  Number  admitted  to  the  said  examination 

in  each  branch 

2.  Number  who  passed  in  each  branch,  at  said 

examination  

3.  Number  who  passed  in  some  of  the  studies 

at  previous  examinations,  but  not  earlier 
than  June,  1870,  and  included  under 
next  head  (4) 

4.  Number  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  the  Uni- 

versity Certificate,  as  the  result  of  this 
examination  


The  committee  further  certify  that  the  examination  was  conducted 
in  all  respects  as  prescribed  in  the  Manual  aforesaid,  the  directions 
contained  in  the  Bevised  Instructions  dated  October  25, 1873,  and 
those  printed  on  the  envelopes  containing  the  questions ;  that  all  the 
papers  herewith  forwarded  containing  the  required  number  of  cor- 
rect answers,  are  as  they  were  originally  written  during  the  respective 
seiesions  of  the  examination,  by  the  students  whose  names  are 
indorsed  on  them,  without  addition,  explanation  or  other  aid  from 
any  source ;  and  that  the  following  is  a  true  list  of  the  names,  ages 
and  residences  of  the  scholars  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  the  said  cer- 
tificate, and  of  those  not  yet  entitled  to  the  certificate,  but  who 
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passed  in  one  or  more  branches  at  the  said  examination,  together 
with  the  number  of  questions  correctly*  answered  by  them  in  the 
branches  in  which  they  passed,  and  the  dates  of  former  examinations 
at  which  those  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  certificates  passed  in  any  of 
the  branches. 

All  of  which  is  hereby  certified  this day  of 

,187  . 

Attest,  


Principal. 


Committee, 


ArFiDAvrr  of  the  Pkincipal. 

State  of  New  York,      ) 
County  of .'  )  * 

'being  duly  sworn,  deposes   and   says  that  he  is  the  Principal  of 

that  the  preliminary  academic  examination  was  held  on  the 

and days  of ,  187  ,  as  directed  by  the  Eegents  of 

the  University,  that  their  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting 

the  same  were  observed  in  every  particular,  and  that  the  annexed 

report  by  the  Committee  and  Principal  as  to  the  results  of  said 

examination  is  true. 

(Signed) 


Principal. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me,  \ 
this  .    ...  day  of ,187  .  j**" '' 


Let  the  above  certtficste  and  the  acoompainriikf:  blank  for  the  lifit  of  Ptndentti  be  filled  ind 
forwarded,  within  one  month  after  the  examlnanon,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regenti. 
together  with  the  written  answers  of  all  scholars  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  certificates. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YOEK. 

Prdiinvna/ry  Academic  Examination. 
By  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York : 
Whereas^  The  Committee  of  Examination  and  the  Principal  of 

have  certified  to  the  Eegents  of  the  University  that  at  an  examina- 
tion, held  by  their  appointment,  on  the  . . .  and  . . .  days  of , 

187  , was  found  to  have  attained  the 

proficiency  required  by  their  ordinance,  for  admission  to  the  Academic 
Glass; 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  the  aforesaid 

has  been  registered  in  the  office  of  the  said 

Kegents  of  the  University  as  an 

AOADEMIO   SOHOLAB, 

and  that  all  Academies  and  Institutions  of  learning  in  this  State, 

subject  to  their  visitation,  are  authorized  to  receive  h . . . .  as  such, 

without  further  examination. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  said  Regents  have  caused  the  names  of 

their  Chancellor  and  Secretary  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  at  the  city  of 

Albany,  this  ....  day  of ,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

seventy- 

JOHN  V.  L.  PRUTN, 

Chmicellor  of  the  University. 

S.    B.   WOOLWORTH, 

Secretary. 

[The  names  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  the  name  of  the 
Academy  at  which  the  examination  was  passed,  are  indorsed  in  print ; 
also  the  general  and  local  number  of  the  certificate,  and  th«  counter- 
signature of  the  Principal.] 

Questions. 

The  character  of  the  questions  prescribed  by  the  Regents  is  shown 
by  the  following  set,  used  at  the  examination  held  June  6th  and 
7th,  1872 : 
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UNIYEESITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YOEK. 

Preliminaby  Academic  Examination. 
FIRST  ARITHMETIC  SESSION. 

TIME,  TWO  HOURS. 

Each  MhoUtr  ia  to  declare,  at  the  cloee  of  the  fecond  Mssion,  over  hie  slcnatore,  that  he  had 
no  previoQS  knowled^^  of  these  qneetions,  and  that  he  haa  neither  given  nor  receiTed  aid  in  anawer- 
ing  any  of  them,  if  this  he  tme. 

The  mere  answers  are  not  snfflcient ;  the  abhMoM  are  also  to  be  glren. 


1.  If  the  minuend  be  69  trillion  and  the  difference  S5  billion,  what 
is  the  subtrahend } 

2.  If  892  is  one  factor,  and  28544  the  product,  what  is  the  other  factor  t 

3.  Besolve  180  into  its  prime  factors. 

4.  Find  greatest  common  divisor  of  222  and  564. 

5.  Eednce  8692  to  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  25. 

6.  What  cost  5J  cords  of  wood,  at  $7.56  a  cord  t 

7.  -f-  of  If  -5-  3«C  of  f  of  1= what  ? 

8.  A  body  of  4800  troops  has  \  as  many  cavalry  as  infantry ;  what 
is  the  number  of  infantry  } 

9.  3f+2|+73V=what? 

10.  The  product  of  three  numbers  is  74-}-;  two  of  them  are  %\  and 
6^ ;  what  is  the  third  ? 

11.  Beduce  2  m.  5  f.  13  r.  4  yd.  2  ft.  to  inches. 

12.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  enough  oU-cloth  to  cover  a  room 
12  X  16i  feet,  at  75  cts.  per  sq.  yd.  t 

19*  Fold  yonr  paper  in  proper  form  for  filing,  and  indorse  it  with  the  name  of  the  Institution , 
joor  own  name,  and  the  nxhject  and  date  of  the  examination. 


The  diagram  below  represents  the  outer  page  of  an  open  foolscap 
leaf  or  sheet,  after  being  properly  folded  tad  filed. 

No  answers  to  questions  should  be  written  upon  this  outer  page, 
and  especially  upon  the  section  to  be  reserved  for  the  filing  entries. 


Ames  Acad. 

John  Smith. 

Arithmetic, 

June  6,  1872. 

• 

■ 

^   m 

m 
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To  fold  the  paper  as  it  lies  with  the  outer  page  upon,  the  desk 
before  j'ou,  place  the  lower  edge  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  leaf  or 
sheet,  hold  the  two  edges  in  place  with  the  left  hand,  and  make  the 
fold  across  the  middle  of  the  leaf  witli  the  right  hand  ;  finish  the 
folding  by  repeating  the  same  process. 

SECOND  ARITHMETIC  SESSION. 

TIMB,  TWO  HOUBS. 

13.  At  $198  per  lb.,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  10  oz.  10  pwt.  10  gr. 
of  gold  ? 

14.  What  is  the  difference  in  time  of  two  places  whose  longitudes 
differ  r  8'  4."  ? 

15.  Write  in  figures  (the  fractional  part  as  decimal)  the  number : 
seven  million,  and  one  ten-millionth. 

16.  49.2654756^.0759= what? 

17.  Reduce  .8975  of  a  week,  to  whole  numbers  of  lower  denomi- 
nations. 

18.  What  is  the  amount  of  $1,000  for  7  y.  10  m.  18  d.,  at  6  per 
cent  simple  interest  ? 

19.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  $1,609.30  for  10  m.  24  d.,  dis- 
counted  at  5  per  cent  ? 

20.  For  what  must  apples,  which  cost  $1.25,  be  sold  to  gain  20  per 
cent? 

21.  If  $800  yield  $56  interest  in  ascertain  time,  what  will  $390 
yield  at  the  same  rate  ? 

22.  If  a  3-cent  loaf  weigh  2  oz.,  when  flour  is  $7.50  per  bbl.,  what 
should  a  12-C6nt  loaf  weigh  when  flour  is  $16  per  bbl.  t 

23.  What  number  expresses  the  difference  between  the  square  and 
the  cube  of  24  ? 

24.  What  is  the  square  root  of  253009  ? 


Do  yoo  now,  at  the  close  of  the  ezamtnatloii  In  Arithmetic,  oonscientioaely  dedare  that* 
prior  to  each  eeasion,  you  had  no  knowledge  of  the  qneetions  to  be  proposed  thereat,  and  that  yoa 
have  neither  given  to  any  other  scholar,  nor  received  from  any  source,  aid  In  answering  any  of  them  f 
If  so,  write  in  the  next  line  alter  the  end  of  yonr  set  of  answers,  near  the  right  side  of  the  paper 
the  words 

and  directly  underneath  this  subscribe  your  name. 

13^  Fold  yonr  paper  in  proper  form  for  filing,  and  Indorse  it  with  the  name  of  the  institution, 
yonr  own  name,  and  the  subject  and  date  of  the  examination. 

[The  same  requirements  are  made  in  connection  with  the  examination  in  Geognphy,  Gmmmar 

and  Spelling.] 

GEOGRAPHY. 

TDiB,  ONE  AND  ONE-HALF  HOURS. 

1.  How  are  the  Arctic  and  Pacific  Oceans  connected? 

2.  On  which  hemisphere  (eastern  or  western)  is  the  meridian  170° 
east  longitude  from  Greenwich  ? 
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8.  Is  New  Zealand  in  the  eastern  or  the  western  hemisphere  ! 

4.  Mention  a  river  of  North  America  that  flows  in  a  northerly 
direction. 

5.  Mention  one  of  the  rivers  of  Maine. 

6.  How  many  square  miles  in  the  State  of  New  York  (in  ronnd 
numbers)?  ^ 

7.  Which  State  has  the  lai^er  territory;  New  York  or  California? 

8.  What  is  the  population  of  the  State  of  New  York  (in  round 
numbers)  ? 

9.  How  many  counties  are  there  in  New  York  State  ? 

10.  Which  county  of  New  York  extends  farthest  east  ? 

11.  What  State  bounds  Kansas  on  the  east? 

12.  What  is  the  capital  of  lUinois  ? 

■ 

13.  What  States  would  be  crossed  in  passing  direct  from  Indiana 
to  Alabama  ? 

14.  Mention  any  one  of  the  United  States  which  has  no  sea  nor 
lake  coast. 

16.  Mention  a  tributary  of  the  Missouri  River. 

16.  Mention  one  of  the  peninsulas  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

17.  Which  is  nearer  the  equator ;  Cuba  or  Jamaica  ? 

1 8.  What  country  bounds  the  Argentine  Confederation  on  the  north? 

19.  What  large  river  of  Colombia,  S.  A.,  empties  into  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  ? 

20.  What  large  sea  is  situated  about  midway  between  the  Adriatic 
and  Caspian  Seas  ? 

21.  Mention  one  of  the  gulfs  adjacent  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 

22.  In  what  direction  is  Corsica  from  Sardinia  ? 

23.  What  noted  river  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea! 
34.  On  which  coast  of  Africa  is  Sen^gambia  ? 

FIRST  GRAMMAR  SESSION. 

TIMB,  ONE  AND  ONB-HALF  HOURS. 
'  BXBRCflSE. 

(a)  As  a  man,  who  was  deeply  involved  in  debt,  was  walking  in 
the  street  with  a  very  melancholy  air,  one  of  his  acquaintances  asked 
him  why  he  was  so  sorrowful.  (5)  "Alas!"  said  he,  "I  am  in  a 
4  state  of  insolvency."  (c)  "Well,"  said  his  friend,  "if  that  is  the 
case,  it  is  not  you,  but  your  creditors,  who  ought  to  wear  a  woeful 
countenance." 

Write  each  one  of  the  following  words,  with  its  number  prefixed, 
and  immediately  thereafter,  the  part  of  speech  (or  class  of  words)  to 
which  it  belongs : 
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Sentence  {a):  (1)  As;  (2)  who;  (3)  deeply;  (4)  dd>t;  {S)in; 
(6)  air;  (7)  one;  (8)  acquaintances;  (9)  asked;  {10) why;  (11)  <w- 
rotoful. 

Sentence  (J);  (12)  -Aia«//  (13)  he;  (U)  am. 

Sentence  {c):  (15)  TTisfl!/  (16)  ^Aa^;  (17)  but;  {18)  your;  (19) 
ought;  {20)  wear. 

Write  each  one  of  the  following^ words,  with  its  nnmber  prefixed, 
and  immediately  thereafter  the  word  (or  words)  to  which  it  is  related 
as  a  principal  element  {subject^  predicate  or  object}^ — if  this  be  the 
case, — or  to  which  it  belongs  as  an  adjunct,  if  it  have  either  adjective 
or  adverbial  force : 

Sentence  (a);  (21)  ma/n;  (22)  w?io;  (23)  very;  (24)  melancholy  ; 
{26)  asked;  {26)  him;  {27)  sorrowful. 

Sentence  {b)  :  (28)  he  ;  (29)  stcUe  ;  (30)  insolvency. 

Sentence  {o):  (31)  said;  {32) his;  (33)  that;  (34)  case;  (35)  not; 
{S6)  creditors ;  {ST)  ought;  {3S)wear;  {S9)  woeful;  {iO)  counten- 
ance. 

Select  from  sentence  (a),  a  word  in  the  (41)  nomincUioe  case;  one 
in  the  (42)  possessive  case  ;  and  one  in  tlie  (43)  objective  case.  [Num- 
ber answers  as  before.] 

Mention  the  (44)  Jirst  verb  of  the  exercise,  and  give  its  (45)  fwiee 
{or/orm)y  (46)  moodj  (47)  tense,  and  (48)  subject. 

Give  the  (49)  Jirst,  (60)  second,  (51)  third,  and  (52)  fourth  princi- 
pal  parts  of  the  last  verb  of  the  exercise. 

Give  the  third  person,  singular  number  of  the  first  verb  in  sen- 
tence (}),  in  each  of  the  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood,  t.  e. :  {^"S)  pres- 
ent; (54)  impevfect  {or  past) ;  {66)  future;  {pQ)  perfect  {or  prior 
present)  ;  (57)  pluperfect  (or  prior  past)  ;  {68)  future  perfect. 

Give  the  (59)  comparative,  and  the  (60)  superlative  forms  of  the 
last  adjective  of  the  exercise. 

SECOND  GRAMMAR  SESSION. 

TDCB,  ONB  HOUB. 
EXSBdSB. 

(a)  As  a  man,  who  was  deeply  involved  iu  debt,  was  walking  in  ^e 
street  with  a  very  melancholy  air,  one  of  his  acquaintances  asked  him 
why  he  was  so  sorrowful,  {b)  ^'  Alas  ! "  said  he,  ^^  I  am  in  a  state  of 
insolvency."  {c)  "  Well,"  said  his  friend,  "  if  that  is  the  case,  it  is 
not  you,  bnt  your  creditors,  who  ought  to  wear  a  woeful  counten- 
ance." 

61.  What  word  of  the  exercise  has  no  syntax  (or  grammatical 
relation  to  other  words) ! 
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62.  Select,  from  the  exercise,  an  example  of  a  nmpU  aenienos  {or 
ifidependent  propoHtion). 

63.  Is  sentence  {a)  simple  or  compaimd  (or  complex)  in  its  structure  % 

64.  Answer  the  same  question  (63),  with  reference  to  sentence  (})• 

65.  What  is  the  grammMical  subject  of  the  principal  (or  independ- 
ent) clause  of  sentence  {c)  ? 

66.  Change  "  was  walking  "  to  the  form  of  the  plvperfeci  (or  prior 
past)  tense  of  the  same  mood. 

67.  Change  the  verb  of  the  expression  "  was  deeply  involved  "  to 
the  potential  m^ood^  perfect  {or  prior  present)  tense^  of  the  same  voice 
{or  form). 

68.  Change  ^^  one  of  his  acquaintances  asked  him^^  to  its  equiva- 
lent having  the  verb  in  ^^passvoe  voice. 

69.  Change  '^  if  thxU  is  the  case  "  so  that  the  verb  shall  be  subjunc- 
tive in  form. 

70.  In  what  number  is  '^  who  "  in  sentence  {c)  % 

71.  In  what  words  was  the  question  referred  to  in  sentence  (a)  put 
by  the  asker  (or  speaker)  ? 

72.  What  words  does  "  with^^  in  sentence  (a),  connect  or  show  the 
relation  between  ? 

73.  What  interrogative  word  occurs  in  sentence  (a) ! 

74.  What  kind  of  a  conjunction  is  '*  but "  t 

75.  In  what  case  is  the  word  ^^  case^^^  sentence  {c)  ? 

76.  In  what  tense  is  "  ought^'^  sentence  (c)  ? 

77.  In  what  case  is  "  covmienancey^  sentence  (c)  ? 

78.  What  word  (potential  mood  sign)  might  be  substituted  for 
(yaght  to^^  in  sentence  (c)  ? 

79.  Of  what  words  is  "  woeful "  compounded  ? 

80.  Which  one  of  the  five  permanent  vowels  does  not  occur  in 
*  *  covmiena/nce .'  " 

EXERCISE  IN  SPELLING. 
Time,  One  Houb. 

Bach  italicised  word  in  the  IbUowlngr  exercise  is  to  be  written  by  each  pnpii.  Let  the  principal 
read  each  aentence  and  then  distinctly  and  properly  pronounce  every  italiciaed  word  (with  Ita  iiam- 
ber  prefixed),  allowing  soilicient  time  for  writing  it  before  the  next  word  is  pronounced. 

Any  mode  of  spelling  a  word  approved  by  either  Webster  or  Worcester,  may  be  accepted. 

Exercise. 

Patience. — Spurgeon. 
(1)  Patience  is  (2)  better  than  wisdom ;  an  (3)  ounce  of  patience  is  worth 
a  poand  of  (4)  brains.    All  men  (5)  praise  patience,  but  few  (6)  e?iough 
can  practice  it ;  it  is  a  (7)  m£dicvfie  which  is  good  for  all  (8)  diseases. 
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and  therefore  every  old  woman  (9)  recommends  it ;  bnt  it  is  not 
every  garden  that  grows  the  (10)  herha  to  make  it  with.  When  one's 
flesh  and  bones  are  fall  of  (11)  acJies  and  {12)  painsy  it  is  as  (18) 
natural  for  us  to  (14)  mv/rmur  as  for  a  horse  to  shake  his  head  when 
the  (16)  files  (16)  tease  him,  or  a  wheel  to  (17)  raMe  when  the  spoke 
is  loose ;  but  nature  should  not  be  the  rule  with  (18)  Christiam^y  or 
what  is  their  (19)  rddgion  worth  ?  If  a  (20)  soldier  fights  no  better 
than  a  ploughboy,  (21)  off  with  his  red  (22)  coat.  We  (23)  eoepeet 
more  (24)  fruit  from  an  (25)  wpple-tree  than  from  a  (26)  ihom^  and 
we  have  ia  (27)  right  to  do  so.  The  (28)  disciples  of  a  patient  (29) 
Sam&u/r  (30)  should  be  patient  (31)  themsehes.  Grin  and  (32)  hear 
it  is  the  (33)  old-fashioned  (34)  adviccy  bnt  sing  and  bear  it  is  a  (35) 
ffreat  (36)  deal  better.  After  all,  we  get  (37)  very  few  cuts  of  the 
(38)  whipy  (39)  considering  what  bad  (40)  catUe  we  are ;  and  when 
we  do  smart  a  little,  it  is  (41)  soon  over.  Pain  past  is  (42)  pleasurCy 
and  (43)  eoDperience  comes  by  it.  We  (44)  ov^ht  not  to  be  {4tS)  afraid 
of  going  down  into  (46)  Egypty  when  we  know  we  shall  come  out  of 
it  with  (4tl)  jewels  of  silver  and  gold. 

Impatient  (48)  people  water  their  (49)  miserieSy  and  (50)  hoe  up 
their  (51)  comforts  ;  (52)  sorrows  are  (63)  visitors  that  come  with- 
out (54)  invitationy  but  (56)  complaining  minds  send  a  (56)  wagon 
to  bring  their  (57)  trovhles  home  in.  (58)  Mamy  people  are  bom 
(59)  cryingy  live  complaining  and  (60)  die  (61)  disappointed ;  they 
(62)  chew  the  (63)  hitter  pill  which  they  (64)  would  not  even  know 
to  be  bitter  if  they  had  the  (65)  sense  to  (66)  swallow  it  (67)  whole  in 
a  cup  of  patience  and  water.  They  think  every  other  man's  (68) 
hurden  to  be  (69)  light  and  their  own  (70)  feathers  to  be  (71)  h.eaw/ 
as  (72)  lead ;  they  are  hardly  done  by  in  their  own  (73)  opinion; 
no  one's  (74)  toes  are  so  often  (75)  trodden  on  as  (76)  theirs ;  the 
snow  falls  (77)  thickest  round  their  (78)  doory  and  the  hail  (79)  rattles 
hardest  on  their  (80)  windows ;  and  yet  if  the  truth  were  (81) 
Jcnowny  it  is  their  (82)  fam^ry  rather  than  their  fate  which  makes 
things  go  so  hard  with  them.  A  little  sprig  of  the  herb  called  (83) 
contefAt  put  into  the  (84)  poorest  (85)  soup  will  make  it  taste  as  rich 
as  the  Lord  Mayor's  (86)  turUe.  John  (87)  Ploughma/n  (88)  grows 
the  plant  in  his  garden,  but  the  late  hard  winter  (89)  nipped  it  (90) 
tefrihlyy  so  that  he  cannot  (91)  afford  to  give  his  (92)  oieighbors  a 
slip  of  it ;  they  had  better  (93)  follow  (94)  Matthew  xxv,  9,  and  go 
to  those  who  sell  and  (95)  huy  for  themselves.  (96)  Grace  is  a  good 
(97)  soil  to  grow  it  in,  but  it  wants  (98)  watering  from  the  (99)/awn- 
torn  of  (100)  mercy. 


IV.   THE  UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION 

OF  THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


I.  Skbtoh  of  its  Origin,  Objieots  and  Plan. 

(IBeprliited  from  the  Prooeedlngt  of  f onner  yean,  by  direction  of  the  ConvocBtlon.] 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Begents  of  the  Univereity,  held  on  the  9th 
day  of  January,  1863,  the  reports  of  colleges  and  academies,  and  their 
mnttial  relations,  being  under  consideration,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

Hesohed^  That  it  is  expedient  to  hold  annually,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  this  Board,  a  meeting  of  officers  of  colleges  and  academies, 
and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  draft  a  programme  of  busine^is 
for  the  proposed  meeting,  to  fix  the  time  and  place,  and  to  make  such 
other  arrangements  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

The  committee  of  arrangementa  on  the  part  of  the  Itegents  were 
Chancellor  Pruyn,  Governor  Seymour,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Hawley, 
Mr.  Clinton,  Mr.  Perkins  and  Secretary  Woolworth. 

The  meeting  was  held  according  to  appointment,  on  the  4th  and 
5th  days  of  August,  1863.  Chancellor  Pruyn  briefly  stated  ,the 
objects  entertained  by  the  Begents,  which  were  mainly  "  to  consider 
the  mutual  relations  of  colleges  and  academies,  and  to  promote,  as 
largely  as  possible,  the  cause  of  liberal  education  in  our  State.  While 
it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Begents  of  the  University  to  visit  the 
fourteen*  colleges  and  more  than  two  hundred  academies  subject  to 
their  supervision,  it  is  obvious  that  this  cannot  be  done  as  frequently 
as  desirable,  and  that  some  such  method  as  is  now  proposed,  whereby 
teachers  may  compare  views  with  each  other  and  with  the  Begents, 
and  discuss  methods  of  instruction  and  general  modes  of  procedure, 
is  alike  practicable  and  necessary. 

"  A  law  enacted  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century  ago  was  cited, 
by  which  the  University  was  organized  and  clothed  with  powers  simi- 
lar to  those  held  by  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  in 

^Nowtwenty^two  (19r8). 
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England.  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  though  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  legal  fiction,  is,  in  truth,  a  grand  reality.  The 
numerous  institutions  of  which  it  is  composed  are  not,  indeed,  as  in 
England,  crowded  into  a  single  city,  but  are  scattered,  for  popular 
convenience,  over  the  entire  State.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present 
meeting  will  more  fully  develop  this  fact,  in  accordance  with  wbicli 
the  officers  of  colleges  and  academies  now  convened  are  cordially 
welcomed  as  members  of  a  great  State  University.  It  is  also  confi- 
dently expected  that  the  deliberations  now  inaugurated  will  result  in 
the  more  intimate  alliance  and  codperation  of  the  various  institutions 
holding  chartered  rights  under  the  Kegents  of  the  University." 

The  Chancellor  and  Secretary  of  the  Begents  were,  on  motion,  duly 
elected  presiding  and  recording  officers  of  the  meeting.  A  commit- 
tee, subsequently  made  permanent  for  the  year  and  designated  as  the 
executive  committee,  was  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  to  prepare  and 
report  an  order  of  proceedings.  Among  other  recommendations  of 
the  committee^  the  following  were  submitted  and  unanimously 
adopted : 

The  Begents  of  the  University  of  this  State  have  called  the  present 
meeting  of  the  officers  of  the  colleges  and  academies  subject  to  their 
visitation,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  consultation  respecting  the  cause 
of  education,  especially  in  the  higher  departments.  It  becomes  a 
question  of  interest  whether  this  convention  shall  assume  a  perma- 
nent form  and  meet  at  stated  intervals,  either  annually,  biennially  or 
triennially.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  it  seems  eminently 
desirable  that  the  Begents  and  the  instructors  in  the  colleges  and 
academies  should  thus  meet,  with  reference  to  the  attainment  of  tlie 
following  objects: 

1st.  To  secure  a  better  acquaintance  among  those  engaged  in  these 
departments  of  instruction,  with  each  other  and  with  the  Begents. 

2d.  To  secure  an  interchange  of  opinions  on  the  best  methods  of 
instruction  in  both  colleges  and  academies ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 

3d.  To  advance  the  standard  of  education  throughout  the  State. 

4th.  To  adopt  such  common  rules  as  may  seem  best  fitted  to  pi-o- 
mote  the  harmonious  workings  of  the  State  system  of  education. 

6th.  To  consult  and  cooperate  with  the  Begents  in  devising  and 
executing  such  plans  of  education  as  the  advanced  state  of  the  popu- 
lation may  demand. 

6th.  To  exert  a  direct  influence  upon  the  people  and  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State,  personally  and  through  the  press,  so  as  to  secure 
such  an  appreciation  of  a  thorough  system  of  education,  together  with 
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Bnch  pecuniary  aid  and  legislative  enactments,  as  will  place  the  insti' 
tutions  here  represented  in  a  position  worthy  of  the  population  and 
resources  of  the  State. 

And  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects  the  committee  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

Hesolvedj  That  this  meeting  of  officers  of  colleges  and  academies 
be  hereafter  known  and  designated  as  ^^  The  Uniyersity  Convocation 
of  the  State  of  New  York." 

jResohedj  That  the  members  of  this  Convocation  shall  embrace, 

1.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Kegents. 

2.  All  instructors  in  colleges,  normal  schools,  academies  and  higher 
departments  of  public  schools  that  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the 
Regents,  and  (by  amendment  of  1868)  the  trustees  of  all  such  insti- 
tutions. 

3.  The  president,  first  vice-president  and  the  recording  and  corre- 
sponding secretaries  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Resohsedy  That  the  Chancellor  and  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  shall  act  severally  as  the  presiding  officer  and  permanent 
secretary  of  the  Convocation. 

Resolved^  That  the  meeting  of  this  Convocation  shall  be  held 
annually  in  *  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  August,  at 
ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  unless  otherwise  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Resolved^  That  at  each  annual  Convocation  the  Chancellor  shall 
announce  the  appointment,  by  the  Regents,  of  an  executive  commit- 
tee of  seven  members,  who  shall  meet  during  the  recess  of  the  Con- 
vocation at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Regents  may  direct,  with 
authority  to  transact  business  connected  with  its  general  object. 

At  the  fifth  anniversary,  held  August  4th,  5th  and  6th,  1868,  the 
following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted : 

Resoh)edy  That  there  be  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  at  each 
annual  meeting,  a  •committee  of  necrology,  to  consist  of  three 
persons. 

ResoVvedy  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  member  of  the  Convo- 
cation to  notify  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  necrology  of  the 
decease  of  members  occurring  in  their  immediate  neighborhood  or 
circle  of  acquaintance,  as  an  assistance  to  the  preparation  of  their 
report. 

Resolved^  That  the  secretary  publish,  with  the  report  of  each  year's 
proceedings,  the  original  resolutions  of  1863,  as  they  are,  or  may  be 
from  time  to  time  amended,  together  with  the  two  foregoing,  as  a 
means  of  better  informing  tlie  members  of  the  Convocation  in  regard 
to  its  nature,  and  the  purposes  of  its  organization. 
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11.  Minutes  of  the  Ninth  Annivbesaby,  August  6,  7  and  8,  1872. 

The  'sessions  of  the  ninth  anniversary  of  the  University  Oonv^cst 
tion  of  the  State  of  New  York  were  held,  pursuant  to  adjournment, 
at  the  Assembly  Chamber  in  the  Oapitol,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  com- 
mencing, on  Tuesday,  August  6th,  1872,  at  10:30  a.  u.,  and  closing 
on  Thursday,  August  8th,  at  2  o'clock  p.  k. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  University  (Mr.  Pruyn),  as  President  ex 
officio^  called  the  Convocation  to  order,  and  Kev.  Dr.  Van  Bensaelaer, 
President  of  Hobart  College,  said  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Chancellor  formally  welcomed  the  members  in  attendance,  and 
stated  that  this  duty  was  to  have  been  performed  by  Begent  Benedict, 
who  in  the  Chancellor's  absence  in  Europe,  during  most  of  the  year, 
has  acted  as  Chancellor  pre?  tempore;  but  Mr.  Benedict's  engagements 
as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Impeachment,  now  in  session  at  Saratoga, 
have  unfortunately  detained  him  from  being  present  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  because  from  his  long  and  active  connection  with 
the  Board  of  Regents,  his  words  could  not  fail  to  be  both  appropriate 
and  acceptable. 

The  Chancellor  expressed  the  hope  that  this  meeting  would  folly 
realize  the  good  anticipated  to  the  cause  of  education  in  this  State. 

The  Executive  Committee  appointed  at  the  last  Convocation,  and 
having  in  charge,  in  connection  with  the  oflScers  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  the  arrangements  for  this  anniversary,  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing persons: 

Professor  William  D.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  CorneU 
University. 

Warden  Robert  B.  Fairbairn,  D.  D.,  St.  Stephen's  College. 

President  Joseph  Shea,  S.  J.,  St.  John's  College. 

Principal  William  J.  Milne,  A.  B.,  Geneseo  Normal  School. 

Principal  Samuel  D.  Barr,  A.  M.,  Penn  Tan  Academy. 

Ex-Principal  Jonathan  Tenney,  A.  M.,  Owego  Free  Academy. 

Principal  T.  Newton  Willson,  A.  M.,  Troy  Academy. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Dr.  Wilson,  reported 
the  following  order  of  exercises  for  the  first  day,  which  was  approved 
by  the  Convocation : 


/ 
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Obdbb  of  Ezxboibxs. 

SeflBioDB  10}  A.  n.  to  li  p.  m;  ai  to  6}  P.  x.';  8  P.  X. 
*  Tuesdat/y  Av^ust  6. 

10:30  A.  M! — Opening  of  the  Convocation,  and  Preliminary  Report 
of  the  Executive  Oommittee. 

11  A.  M. — The  Academy  as  the  Edncator  of  Oommon  School 
Teachers — ^Principal  Miner  H.  Paddock,  A.  M.,  Medina  Free  Aca- 
demy. 

11:45  ▲.  M. — Ethical  Aspects  of  Science — Professor  Oomelins  M. 
O'Leary,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Manhattan  College. 

12:30  p.  M. — The  New  Departare  in  Education — ^Principal  Erastns 
F.  finllard,  A.  M.,  Keeseville  Academy. 

1:15  p.  K. — Miscellaneous  Business. 

1:30  p.  M. — ^Becess. 

3:30  p.  M. — The  Good  of  Life  in  College — ^Professor  Edward  North, 
L.  H.  D.,  Hamilton  College. 

4:15  p.  M. — ^The  Modifications  of  the  established  Curriculum  requi- 
Bite  and  legitimate  in  Colleges  for  young  Women — President  George 
W.  Samson,  D.  D.,  Rutgers  Female  CoUege. 

5:00  p.  M. — Miscellaneous  Business. 

5:30  p.  M. — ^Becess. 

8:00  p.  M. — ^Report  on  the  Increase  of  the  Literature  Fund — Presi- 
dent Jonathan  Allen,  A.  M.,  Alfred  University,  Acad.  Dept.,  Ch'n 
of  Committee. 

8:30  p.  M. — Ajjricultural  Education — ^Professor  John  Stanton  Gould, 
Cornell  University. 

Principal  Miner  H.  Paddock,  A.  M.,  of  Medina  Free  Academy, 
read  a  paper  entitled  ^^  The  Academy  as  the  Educator  of  Common 
School  Teachers." 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  Principal  Paddock's  paper:* 

1.  In  discussing  this  subject,  he  proceeded  to  show,  first,  the  char- 
acter  of  the  work  tp  be  done.  This  is  a  great  work,  yet  like  many 
great  thin^  in  nature,  very  simple  and  elementary,  it  is  important 
to  keep  this  distinction  clearly  in  view,  lest  when  we  should  have 
secured  an  effective  teacher  of  simple  things,  we  furnish  instead  a 
coetly  and  "  complicated  one." 

2.  The  teacher  we  propose  to  furnish,  like  every  implement  of  hus- 
bandry, should  be  as  inexpensive  as  possible,  consistent  with  effective 
results  of  the  simple  character  described.  The  limit  of  attainments 
ordinarily  required  for  a  district  school  teacher  lies  so  close  to  the 
ordinary  knowledge  possessed  by  the  people,  that  it  does  not  surprise 
us  to  see  any  young  man  or  woman  oi  fair  abilities  become  a  success- 
ful district  school  teacher. 

After  showing  that  legal,  medical,  and  even  theological  pursuits  are 

•  Many  of  the  penons  who  read  papers  before  the  Conyocation,  or  who  partleipated  In  the  dlaeo»> 
tkmi,  farnished  ahttraeta  of  their  atatementf ,  at  the  reqneat  of  the  Seoretaiy,  for  piihlicatlon  In  the 
daUj  newipapera.  Soeh  ahatncta  are  preierred  in  theae  mlnntaa,  to  which  moat  of  tha  papen  ki 
fan  are  appended.  32 
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carried  forward  to  a  certain  extent  by  non-professional  workers,  he 
proceeded  to  show  the  special  adaptation  of  academies  and  union 
schools  to  prepare,  by  a  limited  course  of  instruction  in  their  several 
localities,  the  teachers  required  for  the  great  majority  of  our  district 
schools,  instead  of  a  large  number  of  special  normal  and  trainine 
schools.  Tliis  position  was  sustained  by  six  objections  to  such  specif 
training  system : 

1.  The  simplicity  of  the  work. 

2.  The  necessary  discount  to  be  made,  from  all  graduating  classes, 
of  unsuccessful  and  unemployed  teachers. 

8.  The  great  expense  of  establishing  and  maintaining  normal 
schools. 

4.  The  high  wages  demanded  bv  professionally  trained  teachers. 

5.  The  diversion  from  the  academies,  in  large  numbers,  of  pupils 
who  ought  to  prepare  for  college,  or  for  other  pursuits  than  teaching. 

6.  The  rivalry  and  animosity  engendered  by  a  system  which  dis- 
tributes State  aid  so  unequally  in  dinerent  localities. 

The  facilities  offered  by  academies  and  union  schools  were  enumera- 
ted: 

1.  They  have  the  scholars  at  hand,  or  within  their  immediate 
vicinity. 

2.  The  original  outlay  for  building,  etc.,  is  comparatively  very 
small. 

3.  A  very  moderate  amount  of  State  aid  will  render  each  of  these 
schools  thoroughly  effective  in  all  their  departments. 

4.  Under  this  stimulus,  these  schools  would  furnish  large  numbers 
of  candidates  for  the  colleges. 

5.  There  would  be  no  necessary  discount  for  those  disqualified  to 
teach,  as  this  would  not  be  the  sole  object  of  the  instruction  given. 

6.  The  advantages  of  home  for  the  scholar,  and  of  local  reco^ition 
for  the  successful  teacher,  would  be  much  more  largely  enjoyed. 

7.  The  academies  are  entirely  competent  to  do  this  wort. 

8.  All  valuable  and  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  training 
can  be  employed  and  would  become  more  widely  diffused  under  this 
system. 

9.  The  work  must  arid  will  be  mainly  done  in  this  way. 

The  speaker  closed  by  showing  the  interests  of  academies  and  union 
schools  alike,  in  the  matter  of  obtaining,  as  educators  of  teachers,  due 
recognition  from  the  State  in  her  legistative  appropriations. 

Professor  Cornelius  M.  O'Leary,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  of  Man- 
hattan College,  read  a  paper  on  the  ^^  Ethical  Aspects  of  Science." 

This  paper  was  discussed,  generally  in  terras  of  high  approval,  by 
President  Samson,  of  Rutgers'  Female  College;  Dr.  Steele,  of 
Elmira ;  Principal  Gallup,  of  Houghton  Seminary ;  Professor  Wilson 
of  Cornell  University,  and  Chancellor  Pruyn. 

Principal  Erastus  F.  Bullard,  A.  M.,  of  Keeseville  Academy,  read 
a  paper  entitled  "  The  New  Departure  in  Education,"  of  which  the 
following  is  a  brief  synopsis  (Regent  Warner  in  the  chair) : 
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With  all  the  wisdom  of  th^  past  we  do  not  yet  venture  to  say  that 
WQ  are  the  wisest  men  that  have  lived.  Do  we,  indeed,  wholly  avoid 
*the  failures  of  our  fathers?  How  much  do  we  improve  upon  their 
successes  t  They  were  men  of  progress  and  friendly  to  reform.  And 
were  they  to  appear  among  us  to  dav  should  we  have  to  plead  excuse 
for  what  we  have  done?  \Vould  tney  recognize  in  us  their  rightful 
succe8Soi*s  ? 

No  one  will  contend  that  no  departure  has  been  taken  from  the 
course  so  long  pursued  by  the  revered  teachers  of  the  past.  But  we 
mav  well  ask  why  was  any  departure  at  all  necessary  from  a  system 
which  confessedly  produced  the  ripest  scholars,  the  ablest  statesmen 
the  world  has  yet  seen.  Shall  we  answer  that  discovery  and  invention 
have  conditions  of  life,  that  the  system  of  our  fathers  had  its  d&y, 
or  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  demanded  it  ?  No.  The  new  is  the 
natural  development  of  the  old.  It  is  the  tree  with  its  broad  spread- 
ing branches  of  which  the  old  was  the  promise.  ^ 

Again,  it  may  be  asked  in  what  spirit  was  the  departure  taken ; 
and  what  .spirit  is  now  shaping  its  course  ?  Was  it  to  rqpder  the 
mind  an  instrument  for  gain  to  subject  the  noble  powers  to  the  ignoble 
service  of  mere  physical  want  \  Or  was  it  for  the  sake  of  a  true 
culture,  to  give  man  all  that  will  be^t  fit  him  to  comprehend,  appreciate 
and  gain  the  end  of  a  true  manhood  and  a  true  life } 

It  may  still  further  be  asked,  what  are  the  aims  of  the  new  depart- 
ure and  their  actual  tendencies  ?  First,  it  aims  to  be  comprehensive, 
to  gamer  within  its  course  all  the  treasures  of  the  world's  wisdom. 
But  does  not  a  system  comprehending  so  much,  tend  more  to  dis- 
sipation in  aim  and  effort  than  to  order  and  system,  to  shallowness 
than  to  soundness  and  depth  in  scholarship  \  How  do  the  results  thus 
far  compare  with  the  old  system  ?  Second,  it  aims  to  be  practical. 
This,  inaeed,  should  be  and  is  the  end  of  every  true  system  of  educa- 
tion. But  the  tendency  of  this  practical  aim,  first,  is  to  pervert  the 
meaning  of  the  term  itself;  second,  to  lead  into  error  as  to  what 
education  reaUy  is ;  third,  to  lead  into  error  as  to  the  best  process  of 
educating ;  and  fourth,  to  lead  into  error  as  to  the  true  end  and  office 
of  education.  In  the  third  place,  the  new  departure  aims  at  economy. 
It  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  new  schools  to  make  education  as 
cheap  and  quick  as  possible.  But  to  educate  requires  time.  It 
requires  directness  of  aim  and  purpose.  As  educators,  we  need  first 
of  all  to  teach  that  life  is  more  than  a  trade,  that  the  things  most 
truly  practical  in  it  are  those  which  contribute  most  to  happiness, 
virtue  and  truth.  We  need  make  it  a  high  aim  to  teach  what  a  true 
culture  really  is,  something  of  what  it  costs,  its  best  means,  and  its 
true  end.  When  this  is  iully  accomplished,  will  there  tlien  be  need 
of  another  departure  in  education  ? 

Becess  until  three  o'clock  p.  m. 
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Aftkbhoov  SssgioH — ^Thssb  ahp  Ohs-haut  o'OiioaK. 

Professor  Edward  North,  L.  H.  D.,  of  Hamilton  ColI^;ey  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Good  of  Life  in  College." 

He  began  by  aajing  that  a  college  instructor  might  not  be  r^arded 
as  an  impartial  jndge  of  the  advantages  of  collegiate  discipline.  Se 
might  be  likened  to  a  jnd^e  on  the  bench,  with  a  bribe  in  his  podtet. 
In  order  to  avoid  this  objection,  twenty  letters  had  been  sent  oat  to 
as  many  gradnates,  in  which  they  were  asked  ^^  what  was  the  best 
thing  they  had  gained  from  their  life  in  college  f  The  question  was 
addressea  to  graduates  of  different  institutions,  who  have  reached  the 
maturity  of  their  powers,  and  who  represent  all  departments  of  intel- 
lectual labor.  The  replies  to  this  question  point  to  such  a  variety  of 
advantages  from  undergraduate  discipline  that  they  suggest  a  feeling 
of  hopefulness  even  in  the  case  of  ^^uates,  of  good  character  and 
industrious  habits,  who  fail  to  distinguish  themselves  in  mathematics, 
or  classics,  or  metaphysics. 

Three  graduates  wrote  that  the  best  thing  they  learned  in  college 
was  a  knowledge  of  themselves  and  what  they  were  good  for.  Three 
were  especially  grateful  because  their  college  studies  introduced  them 
into  the  republic  of  letters ;  four,  because  the  college  gave  them  men- 
tal discipline ;  three,  because  the  study  of  ancient  classics  conferred  the 
power  of  expression  and  a  mastering  of  the  English  language.    One 

Saduate  gained  in  college  the  habit  of  close  observation ;  three  wrote 
at  they  were  nurtured  and  strengthened  in  religious  character; 
three  were  confident  that  the  friendsnips  and  social  culture  of  college 
years  were  well  worth  all  the  expense  incurred. 

The  subject  of  Professor  North's  paper  was  discussed,  and  his  treat- 
mexiit  of  the  same  was  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Clarke,  Seqretary 
Woolworth,  and  Principal  Gregory,  of  Geneseo  Academy. 

President  George  ^ .  Samson,  D.  D.,  of  Rutger's  Female  College, 
read  a  paper  on  ^^  The  Modifications  of  the  Established  Curriculum 
requisite  and  legitimate  in  colleges  for  young  women." 

The  paper  referred  to  the  arrangements  for  collegiate  lectures  to 
young  women  made  the  past  year  near  tlie  Universities  of  London  and 
Cambridge,  England ;  to  female  colleges  now  organizing  in  Russia  and 
Germany,  and  as  proposed  in  France,  and  to  Sie  numerous  calls  for 
similar  provisions  in  America,  namely,  the  admission  of  young  women 
to  our  established  colleges,  and  the  forward  steps  taken  in  the  State 
of  New  York  to  provide  special  institutions  for  women,  which  afford 
college  training  and  grant  college  degrees.  It  was  stated  that  in 
every  age  and  nation  &e  standard  of  general  culture  is  dependent  on 
female  education,  as  even  the  Japanese  are  learning.  It  was  uiged 
that  woman's  special  cast  of  mind  and  her  sphere  give  iier  a  mould- 
ing influence  over  mature  men  and  children  which  demands  an  edu- 
cation as  complete  as  that  given  to  young  men,  while  the  successful 
performance  of  the  duti^  of  life  required  of  most  women  indicates 
the  importance  and  efficiency  of  full  collegiate  education.     That  ca&t 
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of  mind  and  that  sphere  of  influence  suggest  tliat  some  modifications 
in  the  established  college  curriculum  are  requisite.  The  amount  of 
ancient  languages  should  be  less  and  their  attainments  in  modem  lan- 
guages higher  than  in  colleges  for  young  men.  Their  mathematical 
studies  should  be  abbreviated  in  their  application  to  the  mechanic  arts 
and  extended  in  their  relation  to  the  fine  arts.  Other  minor  modifi- 
cations were  hinted.  As  the  State  of  JTew  York  has  recently  given 
charters  authorizing  female  colleges  to  giTe  the  degrees  conferred  in 
other  coUqffes,  ^^  except  prof essionsJ/'  they  should  not  do  discredit  in 
these  modifications  to  their  trust. 

The  subject  of  President  Samson's  paper  gave  rise  to  an  animated 
discussion,  in  which  Begent  Warner,  Principals  Gallup,  Clarke  and 
Gregory,  and  Professors  Wilson  and  Gould,  participated.  One  point 
made  in  the  discussion  was  that  what  is  needed  is  not  so  much  a 
change  of  curriculum  as  some  means  of  increasing  the  physical 
stamina  of  women.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that  there  may 
be  danger  of  too  much  brain  labor  in  our  schools  for  women,  especially 
in  view  of  the  conceded  degeneracy,  in  almost  all  cases,  in  the 
ofispring  of  persons  of  great  intellectual  culture. 

The  Convocation  then  took  a  recess  until  eight  o'clock  p.  m. 


Evening  Session — ^Eight  o'Clook. 

President  Jonathan  Allen,  of  Alfred  University,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ten  appointed  by  the  last-  Convocation  "  to  secure  by 
legislative  action  the  increase  of  the  Literature  Fund,"  made  an 
extended  report  on  this  subject,  and  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  laid  over  for  further  consideration : 

Resolvedy  That  this  Convocation  appoint  a  committee  of  fifteen  to 
secure,  with  the  coSperation  of  the  xtegents,  the  perpetuity  of  the 
legislation  already  obtained,  and  to  perfect  and  secure  the  passage  of 
a  supplementary  law,  in  such  form  as  shall  unite  the  academical  insti- 
tutions and  the  common  schools  of  the  State  in  more  intimate  and 
mutuallv  helpful  relations,  to  the  end  of  promoting  thereby  a  more 
thorough  training  in  the  common  English,  as  well  as  the  higher 

branches  of  education. 

. 

Professor  John  Stanton  Gould,  of  Cornell  University,  read  a  paper 
on  ^^Agricultural  Education,"  setting  forth  the  popular  lack  in  this 
direction,  and  the  need  of  departments  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, for  imparting  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

Begent  Warner  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  a  certain  amount  of 
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practical  hard  work  and  experience  before  a  boy  can  be  advantage- 

oobIj  trained  in  agricnltnral  colleges. 

Principal  Faddock  said  that  Professor  Gould's  paper  alone  had 

more  than  repaid  him  for  his  journey  from  Orleans  county  to  Albany. 

He  regarded  the  subject  as  one  of  the  greatest  practical  importance, 
and  thought  an  elementary  tpxt-book  on  agriculture  should  be  intro- 
duced into  our  schools. 

Kegent  Lewis  said  he  would  like  to  state  ^^  What  I  know  about 

farming,"  which  is,  that  theory  and  practice  must  go  together,  whether 

in  the  profession  of  law  or  of  agriculture.  On  this  point,  Professor 
Gould  and  Segent  Warner  agree  entirely  with  each  other,  and  he 
himself  agrees  with  both. 

Dr.  McNaughton,  as  perhaps  the  oldest  member  of  the  Convoca- 
tion, said  that  he  knew  something  about  farming,  having  been  inti- 
mate in  early  days  with  that  eminent  a£;riculturist,  Jesse  Buel,  and 
others  of  like  eminence,  and  that  so-called  gentlemen  farmers  like 
these  are  highly  useful,  just  as  an  architect  is  useful,  though  not 
himself  a  practical  builder. 

Dr.  King  thought  it  desirable  that  professors  of  agriculture  should 
itinerate  through  the  State,  and  bring  such  matters  as  Professor 
Gould  has  presented,  to  the  notice  of  the  public  generally. 

President  White,  of  Cornell  University,  spoke  briefly  of  what  has 

been  accomplished  in  this  direction  at  that  institution.    He  stated 

that  Mr.  Coi*nell  has  a  great  aversion  to  the  term  ^^  model  farm,"  and 
that  they  actually  have  two  farms  for  different  purposes — one  the  plain 
"  Scotch  farm,"  the  other  more  ornamental.  The  great  difficulty  is 
in  the  multitude  of  counselo;^^  as  no  two  agree  in  their  advice.  With 
reference  to  the  small  number  who  enter  this  department,  he  expreesed 
himself  as  not  at  all  discouraged,  and  cited  at  length  some  facts  on  this 

Joint  derived  from  his  observation  abroad.  He  thought  Principal 
Wdock's  suggestion  as  to  feasibility  of  introducing  an  elementary 
text-book  (Tn  agriculture  into  our  schools  a  good  one,  and  likely  to  be 
far  more  useful  than  most  of  the  present  text-books  in  geography. 

Professor  Gould  made  some  statements  by  way  of  correctmg  misap- 
prehensions entertained  by  some  of  the  Convocation. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Principal  Curtiss  and  Prof. 
Hears,  who  deprecated  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Convocation 
to  glorify  the  so-called  "  bretwi  and  butter  sciences." 

The  Convocation  then  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at 
nine  o'clock. 
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SECOND  DAT. 

WSDKBSDAY,   NiNB  o'ClOOK,   A.  K. 

Rev.  Patrick  F.  Dealy,  8.  J.,  of  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
said  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Chancellor  Pruyn  invited  the  members  of  the  Convocation  to  meet 
at  hia  residence,  at  the  close  of  the  evening  session. 

Invitations  from  Professor  Hough,  Director  of  the  Dudley  Obser- 
vatory, and  from  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  this  city, 
to  visit  the  rooms  of  these  institutions  respectively,  were  received  and 
accepted,  with  thanks. 

Dr.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  reported  the 
following  order  of  exercises  for  the  day,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Convocation : 

ObDBB  of   ExBSdSBS. 

Wednesday^   August    7. 

9:00  A.  M. — Opening  of  the  Convocation,  and  Report  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  (continued). 

9:16  A.  M. — Herbert  Spencer's  Religion — ^Professor  John  W.  Hears, 
D.  D.,  Hamilton  College. 

10:00  A.  M. — Should  Study  in  College  be  confined  to  a  uniform 
Curriculum,  or  should  it  be  made  to  any  extent  elective? — ^President 
Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Columbia  College. 

11:15  p.  M. — The  Moral  and  the  Secular  in  Education — Professor 
Tayler  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  Union  College. 

12:80  p.  M. — What  shall  we  do  with  the  Books  ? — Principal  Charles 
H.  Crawford,  Almond  Academy. 

1:15  p.  M. — Miscellaneous  Business. 

1:30  p.  M. — ^Recess. 

8:00  p.  M. — A  method  of  Integratingjthe  Square  Roots  of  Quadra- 
tics— Professor  Henry  T.  Eddy,  C.  E.,  JPh.  D.,  Cornell  Universitv. 

8:15  p.  M. — The  Co-Relation  of  Academies  and  Universities — Prin- 
cipal Wesley  C.  Ginn,  A.  M.,  Ithaca  Academy. 

8:45  p.  M. — Report  on  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures 
(including  President  Barnard^s  Paper,  read  and  referred  at  the  la&t 
Convocation). 

Professor  Charles  Davies,  LL.  D.,  Fishkill  Landing,  1 

Regent  Robert  S.  Hale,  Elizabethtown,  v  Committeeu 

Professor  James  B.  Thomson,  LL.  D.,  New  York  City, ) 

5:15  p.  H. — Miscellaneous  Business. 

5:80  p.  H. — ^Recess. 

7:80  p.  K. — ^Report  on  the  Military  Roll  of  Honor. 


Dmmuti^ 
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8:00  p.  K. — Umvereity  Necrology : 

Vice-Chancellor  Erastus  Oornin^,  Albany ' 

Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  LL.  D.,  University  of 

the  City  of  New  York 

Professor  George  W.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Madison 

University 

Professor  lldward  W.  Root,  Hamilton  College 

Trustee  William  Kelly,  University  of  Bochester 

Secretary  Samuel  B.  Woolworth,  LL.  D.,  Albany . . . 

Professor  Edward  North,  L.  H.  D.,  Hamilton  Ool- 
ite  f }- Committer 

Proiessor  Daniel  S.  Martin,  A.  M.,  Butgers^  Female 
College 

8:45  p.  H. — Adjournment,  to  re-assemble  at  Chancellor  Pmyn's 
residence,  according  to  invitation. 

The  Convocation  resolved  to  commence  the  third  day's  sessions 
(Thursday)  at  8  a.  m.,  and  to  adjourn  at  2  p.  h. 

Professor  John  W.  Mears,  D.  D.«  of  Hamilton  College,  read  a  paper 
on  "  Herbert  Spencer's  Religion." 

After  paying  a  high  compliment  to  the  vigor,  perspicuity  and  ori- 
ginality of  Herbert  Spencer  as  a  thinker  and  writer,  Professor  Mears 
proceeded  to  examine  the  argument  contained  in  his  First  Principles 
upon  the  nature  of  the  religious  idea.  Spencer,  by  his  attempt  to 
reconcile  religion  and  science,  admits,  as  Comte  does  not,  the  import- 
ance and  scientific  claims  of  religion  as  an  essential  element  in  human 
experience.  .  He  also  leaves  the  religious  idea  in  a  really,  though  but 
slightly,  better  philosophical  position  tlian  does  Sir  'Wm.  Hamilton, 
who  relegates  tne  idea  entirely  to  the  field  of  faith  outside  of  the 
domain  of  philosophy. 

Prof.  Mears  then  showed  that  this  philosophical  idea  of  Spencer  is 
vague,  unpractical,  denying  all  possible  relations  between  the 
Supreme  Being  and  the  soul  of  man,  and  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  blank  Atheism.  He  combated  the  position  that  religion  owes 
its  present  degree  of  purity  and  elevation  to  the  growth  of  science, 
compelling  it  to  drop  one  idEter  another  of  its  dogmas.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  dawn  of  history  shows  us  a  pure  monotheism  already  estab- 
lished, not  only  among  the  Hebrews,  with  their  sublime  literature 
and  their  lofty  moral  code,  but  also  in  China,  India  and  Persia,  the 
progress  of  religious  thought  being  plainly  retrograde  in  these  latter 
coimtries.  What,  he  asked,  had  the  compulsion  of  science  to  do  with 
the  formation  of  these  pure  ideas  in  primitive  times.  A  philosophy 
which  deals  thus  recklessly  with  the  established  facts  of  history  is 
nothing  better  than  a  splendid  reverie. 

But  Mr.  Spencer,  when  speaking  of  reli^on,  means  his  own  notion 
of  religion,  and,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  sets  himself  forth  as  the 


concession  of  the  want  of  religion.    Beligion  is  simplj  the  blank 
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don  that  there  is  something  utterly  inscrutable  behind  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  We  instantly  become  irreligious  when  we 
claim  to  know  anything  of  this  something.  The  ideas  of  Creation 
and  of  First  Ganse  are  equally  irreligious  with  the  negations  of  Athe- 
ism. Dr.  Hears  showed  the  absurdity  of  calling  a  power  utterly 
inscrutable,  which,  by  Spencer's  own  statement,  was  manifesting 
itself  in  all  nature,  and  aeclared  it'  difficult  to  see  how  Spencerism 
is  preferable  to  Positivism.  Positivism  ignores  the  whole  problem, 
but  Spencer  gives  us  a  philosophy  of  the  unknown  and  unknowable, 
which  requires  as  a  religious  act  the  total  renunciation  of  all  power, 
possibility  or  purpose  oi  man  to  comprehend  it,  which  places  in  our 
way  an  awful,  inscrutable  sphere,  propounding  to  us  life  and  the  uni- 
verse as  mysteries,  and  threatening  to  crush  us  if  we  attempt  to  solve 
them. 

President  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  of  Columbia  College, 
read  a  paper  on  ^^  Elective  Studies  in  Colleges." 

The  speaker  began  by  saying  that  this  subject  had  been  under  dis- 
cussion for  more  than  half  a  century  without  bein^  settled,  yet  that 
the  condition  of  the  question  had  been  material^  changea  in  the 
meantime,  without  affecting  as  they  should  the  manner  of  its  treat- 
ment. The  course  of  study  early  in  the  century  was  much  less  varied 
than  at  present,  and  was  mach  more  largely  classical.  The  change 
has  been  no  less  great  in  England  than  in  this  country,  so  that  at  Oxford 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  may  now  be  obtained  without  any  Latin 
or  Greek  after  the  first  year. 

The  theory  of  collegiate  education  has  always  been  that  mental  dis- 
cipline, and  not  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  its  main,  if  not  exclu- 
sive, object.  On  this  theory  the  modem  innovations  have  injured  the 
system.  Ought  not  the  principle  of  election  to  be  admittea,  if  only 
to  enable  the  student  to  correct  this  in  his  own  case  ? 

The  old  theory  insists  that  the  instruction  should  be  uniform,  on 
the  ground  that  uniformity  of  mental  development  should  be  the 
invariable  aim.  The  speaker  believed  the  ages  of  students  in  the 
colleges  at  present  to  be  too  much  advanced  to  make  this  theory  any 
longer  admissible.  No  power  of  educational  culture  wiH  produce  the 
same  results  with  different  minds.  Diversity  of  attainment  is  as 
necessary  in  the  later  stages  of  education  as  uniformity  in  the  earlier. 
The  average  age  of  college  graduates  in  New  England  and  New  York 
at  this  time  is  as  high  as  twentyK)ne  years.  A  student  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  competent  to  participate  in  the  direction  of  nis  own 
education  at  least  a  year  or  two  before  he  becomes  a  citizen  and  a 
voter. 

To  the  objection  that  when  option  is  allowed  students  will  be 
tempted  to  choose  the  '^  easy  "  studies,  the  speaker  replied  by  saying 
that  the  studies  are  "easy  when  they  accord  with  the  mental  bent 
which  earlier  training  has  developed,  without  regard  to  the  labor 
exacted  for  their  prosecution,  and  are  "hard"  when  they  are  out  of 
harmony  with  this.  Experience  at  Columbia  College  and  at  Harvard 
ITniversity  has  proved  the  truth  of  this  statement 
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Mach  of  the  opposition  made  to  the  introduction  of  the 
system  the  speaker  believed  to  arise  from  considerations  parely  eco- 
nomical, under  this  system  the  number  of  exercises  whicn  the 
officers  are  required  to  conduct  is  necessarily  increased,  perhaps  largely. 
Hence  follows  the  necessity  of  an  increase  of  the  academic  staff,  and 
consequently  an  enlargement  of  expense.  This  Consideration  will 
prevent  universal  introduction  of  the  system ;  but  its  effect,  whenever 
established,  upon  the  character  of  the  teaching,  will  necessarily  be 
elevating,  and  it  will  induce  probably  a  large  post-graduate  attendance. 

The  institutions  which  adopt  the  system,  or  some  of  them  at  least, 
will  thus  become,  with  progress  of  time,  more  and  more  asshuilated 
to  universities  of  Continental  Europe.  We  have  many  projects  for 
the  creation  in  this  country  of  institutions  of  this  high  order,  upon 
new  and  independent  foundations.  Such  projects,  if  carried  ont, 
would  involve  vast  outlays.  In  the  view  of  the  speaker  it  would  be 
unjust  to  the  existing  colleges  so  to  distract  the  public  bounty.  Our 
colleges,  if  supported  by  appropriations  made  to  them  in  the  same 
liberal  spirit,  will  give  us,  in  due  time,  the  real  American  University. 

The  subject  of  President  Barnard's  paper  was  discussed  by  Presi- 
dent Samson,  who  remarked  that  the  paper  of  President  Barnard 

suggests  that  the  time  may  have  come  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
College  and  IJniversity.  The  sphere  and  office  of  the  Common 
School,  the  Academy,  the  College  and  the  University  are  severally 
distinct.  The  Common  School  in  large  cities  grows  up  to  the 
Academy.  Many  of  our  Academies  aspire  too  much  to  be  Colleges, 
and  our  Colleges  all  have  assumed  the  double  work  of  the  College 
and  the  University.  The  English  University,  a  cluster  of  Colleges, 
is  the  highest  type  yet  developed  in  our  country.  The  German  and 
French  University  was  attempted  in  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
elsewhere  in  the  south.  But  in  practice  these  blenaed  the  Academy, 
the  College  and  the  University. 

If  under  the  administration  of  President  Barnard,  Columbia  Col- 
lege, whose  immense  revenue  gives  the  facility,  should  be  made  a 
university,  separated  from  the  college  proper,  whose  curriculum 
might  stop,  as  does  the  German  gymnasium,  with  the  disciplinary  as 
distinct  from  improving  studies,  then  there  might  arise  perfect  har- 
mony of  views  as  to  what  studies  should  be  elective,  and  at  what 
period  of  education  an  election  of  studios  might  begin. 

Principal  Gregory  remarked  that  when  we  ask,  should  study  in 
ooUeffe  be  made  to  any  extent  elective  ?  we  seem  to  speak  of  a  novelty 
whicn  seeks  introduction.  Had  the  question  been  whether  young 
men  of  nineteen  should  begin  to  discriminate  between  possible  studies 
in  fevor  of  those  which  wfll  contribute  most  to  their  future  course  of 
life,  it  will  be  a  question  whether  they  should  continue  to  do  as  in 
the  past  they  have  done ;  for  at  that  age,  for  generations,  they  have 
been  done  with  college  and  have  begun  their  technical  and  profes- 
sional studies,  with  otners  correlated  to  them. 

The  laws  of  universal  individuality  and  the  economic  progress  of 
the  ages  demand  it.    Exact  counterparts  in  nature  are  mere  obsenra- 
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tioDS  of  nature,  yet  indiyidiiality  is  aniversally  neglected  if  not 
repressed.  The  age  is  one  of  application  and  achievement ;  and  the 
man  who  is  to  maintain  himselt,  and  prove  a  blessing  to  his  age^ 
must  be  master  of  that  in  which  he  is  greatest.  This,  education  must 
find  out  and  develop  and  perfect. 

Prof.  D.  8.  Martin  said  that  there  are  one  or  two  very  important 

considerations  to  which  he  desired  to  refer.    The  end  of  the  college, 

properly  so  called,  is  not  to  make  specialists,  not  to  give  professional 
training,  but  to  introduce  the  opening  minds  of  the  young  to  the  wide 
field  of  human  knowledge,  to  place  in  their  hands  the  keys  of  all 
intellectual  treasures.  And  though  it  is  not  possible  to  lead  students 
far  in  any  one  direction,  in  the  limits  of  a  college  course,  we  can  thus 
make  them  familiar,  in  some  degree,  with  the  varied  forms  of  culture, 
and  thus  render  them  truly  educated.  Many  men,  who  in  their  col- 
lege course  have  sacrificed  some  departments  of  studv  for  the  sake  of 
more  '^  practical "  information,  are  crippled  through  life  for  the  want 
of  these  very  forms  of  knowledge. 

Much  of  the  difiiculty  that  we  are  wont  to  hear  of,  between  reli- 
gious and  scientific  thinkers,  arises  from  the  want  of  knowledge  and 
sympathy  between  them,  because  each  is  unfamiliar  with  the  general 
principles  of  the  other's  modes  of  thought.  How  often,  too,  do  we 
see  scientific  works  full  of  bad  Latin,  and,  perhaps,  worse  English  t 
When,  therefore,  we  hear  the  natural  lament  of  instructors  over  the 
scanty  and  imperfect  attention  that  can  be  given  to  any  one  depart- 
ment in  the  college  course,  and  listen  to  the  precepts,  '^  ne  mvH^taj  aed 
mvU/rnn^'^  and  "  do  one  thing  only,  and  do  that  well,"  we  are  really 
encountering  what  is,  in  some  important  respects,  an  educational 
fiillacy. 

Or  should  we  inquire  as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  one  who  has 
achieved  a  certain  degree  of  advancement  hereafter  to  select  a  portion 
of  his  studies,  it  is  plain  that  men  thus  advanced  have  hitherto  thus 
chosen,  and  the  question  is  concerning  the  maintenance  of  a  right 
long  held.  The  source  of  the  idea  that  it  is  a  novelty  lies  in  this : 
that  colleges  have  advanced  their  curricula  until  the  man  of  such  an 
a^  and  advancement  is  still  an  under-graduate,  and  the  question  is, 
shall  that  circumstance  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  he  previously 
enjoyed  ? 

If  asked  concerning  the  minds  of  tliose  still  young  and  in  a  forma- 
tive state,  the  answer  must  be  that  neither  pupil  nor  parent  should 
exercise  the  choice  as  to  the  studies ;  but  that,  having  settled  their 
wishes  in  regard  to  the  boy's  future,  the  wisdom  of  the  teacher  should 
be  relied  on  to  choose  what  studies  will  best  secure  the  fulfillment  of 
those  wishes. 

Professor  Jewell  remarked  that  Dr.  Barnard's  paper  presses  upon 

every  practical  teacher  a  new  problem  in  teaching,  especially  among 

undeveloped  minds,  that  is,  not  to  secure  mastery  of  a  study,  the 
completion  of  a  course,  nor  even  the  production  of  a  merely  sym- 
metrical and  accomplished  scholar.     It  is  this :  To  detect  wad  develop 
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ihs  dominant  capacity  in  every  mind,  without  neglecting  other  col- 
laterals. 

Professor  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  of  Union  College,  read  a 
paper  on  "  The  Moral  and  the  Secular  in  Education  "  (Eegent  Otten- 
dorfer  in  the  chair). 

Professor  Martin,  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
expressed  so  high  an  appreciation  of  the  profound  and  admirable 
paper  of  Prof.  I^wis;  that  he  was  almost  unwilling  either  to  add  to 
or  to  take  away  from  it,  yet  something  of  each  ought  perhaps  to  be 
done. 

The  view  that  the  predominance  of  spiritual  ideas  in  society  would 
never  beget  ignorance  or  squalor,  was  perhaps  liable  to  serious  limita- 
tion. The  secularist  writers  have  largely  sought  to  show  that  the 
excessive  cultivation  of  religious  ideas  in  the  early  Christian  ages  had 
largely  tended  to  show  that  result.  When  the  monks  of  Alexandria, 
enraged  at  the  anti-religious  influences  which  were  exerted  by  the  scien- 
tific studies  of  the  heathen  schools  of  the  city,  destroyed  the  instru- 
ments by  which  Eratosthenes  had  first  measured  a  degree  of  the  meri- 
dian, the  world  had  a  significant  lesson  which  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  profit  by.  The  exclusive  cultivation  of  religious  idea  has,  to  some 
serious  extent,  an  influence  to  overwhelm  all  study  of  things  of  less 
importance,  and  to  beget  a  narrowness,  a  bigotry  and  a  superstition 
which  are  at  variance  with  all  secular  development. 

Another  point  which  seems  to  require  correction  is  the  suggestion 
that  if  the  State  should  reject  all  religions  teaching,  it  wonldbe  the 
duty  of  all  good  men*  to  reject  the  State.  This,  rvoi.  Maitih  could 
not  coincide  with.  He  could  not  entertain  the  idea  of  such  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  State,  even  in  that  contingency.  He  did  not  propose 
to  abandon  the  State,  all  the  less  because  he  believed  that  God  had 
constituted  us  members  of  it,  and  we  cannot  justly  withdraw  from  the 
social  organization  for  any  unfaithfulness  of  it  to  its  design.  The  only 
other  source  from  which  such  an  idea  had  been  suggested  was  Herbert 
Spencer,  who  advocates  the  idea  that  a  man  may  withdraw  firom 
society  and  walk  in  absolute  isolation. 

With  these  two  corrections,  Prof.  Martin  most  fally  and  cordially 
coincided  in  the  instructive  suggestions  of  Prof.  Lewis's  paper.  The 
ideas  of  that  paper,  he  said,  go  very  deep.  There  is  not  only  no 
right  to  reject  them,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  doing  so.  They  are 
the  sole  foundation  of  society.  All  government  rests  on  them,  and 
particularly  our  own  republican  government.  It  is  founded  on  the 
very  idea  of  right,  and  this,  as  Prof.  Lewis  has  so  lucidly  and  wisely 
shown,  is  essentially  religious.  Herbert  Spencer  has  endeavored  to 
frame  a  theory  without  the  admission  of  the  idea  of  right,  by  assert- 
ing simply  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  liberties.  Now  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  merely,  men  have  not  equal  liberties.  When  Spencer's  book 
was  written  there  were  four  millions  of  men  in  our  own  country  who 
had  not  the  shadow  of  any  liberty.  As  a  fact,  it  is  £alse ;  only  as  a 
theory  of  what  ought  to  be  is  there  any  truth  in  it.  Otherwise  it  is 
a  mere  fallacy.     The  sensualist  himself  cannot  do  without  some 
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higher  idea  than  this.  When  Spencer  would  settle  the  question  of  the 
right  of  a  child  to  education,  against  the  blind  interest,  or  caprice,  of 
the  father  who  would  deprive  him  of  it,  he  has  no  resource  but  to  say 
that  it  is  perhaps  the  will  of  G-od  that  the  child  shall  be  educatedf. 
The  will  of  God !  What  is  the  will  of  God  in  the  eyes  of  one  who 
has  laboriously  been  teaching  the  world  that  God  is  unknowable  t 

Principal  Oharles  H.  Crawford,  of  Almond  Academy,  read  a  brief 
paper  entitled  "  What  shall  we  do  with  the  Books  2"  the  scope  of 
which  is  partially  indicated  by  the  concluding  paragraph,  as  fol- 
lows: \ 

My  answer,  then,  to  the  question,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
Books  t"  is  this:  Require  pupils  to  use  books  in  school  as  they  will 
need  to  use  them  after  leaving  school,  that  they  may  learn  how  to 
use  them.  I  am  aware  that  during  a  term's  study  in  this  way,  the 
student  will  not  have  learned  so  many  facts  concerning  the  subject  in 
hand  as  he  would  by  memorizing  a  text-book,  but  he  will  have  gained 
such  ability  to  acquire  the  facts  he  will  need  to  know  in  his  after  life 
as  will  more  than  compensate  for  this  apparent  loss.  .  This  loss  need 
not  be  regretted ;  for  not  the  largest  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
books,  but  the  greatest  ability  to  draw  from  them,  in  every  emergency, 
iust  the  knowledge  needed,  is  the  best  "  book  learning." 

The  subject  of  Principal  Crawford's  paper  was  discussed  by  Prin- 
cipal Paddock,  who  urged,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  paper, 
that  we  should  not  forego  the  immense  advantage  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing in  the  matter  of  educational  economy. 

Principal  Clarke  thought  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 

cause  of  education  were  a  large  part  of  the  books  extant  destroyed. 

Much  discrimination  should  be  shown  in  the  use  of  books.  These 
books  should  be  largely  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  general  reading, 
though  thoroughly  exact  in  all  their  definitions  and  statements,  like 
Prof.  Davies'  own  works.  These  important  matters  should  be 
thoroughly  committed  to  memory. 

Chancellor  Pruyn  alluded  to  the  desirableness^  in  itself  considered, 
of  some  official  supervision  in  the  matter  of  text-books,  but  for 
various  reasons  it  has  nt  ^er  been  deemed  proper  in  this  State,  in  view 
of  existing  circumstances,  to  take  any  action  in  this  direction. 

Principal  Morehouse,  of  Albion  Academy,  said,  in  answer  to  the 

question  what  shall  we  do  with  the  books :     Head  the  good  books 

and  discourage  the  bad  books.  By  reading,  lie  said,  he  meant  that 
the  pupil  should  obtain  precisely  the  same  view  the  author  had  when 
writing  the  book.  To  get  the  best  view  of  a  picture,  we  must  occupy 
the  position  occupied  by  the  artist  when  producing  his  work.  Thus 
upils  should  learn  to  use  books  as  they  need  to  use  them  in  after 
ife.    Besides,  formulas  and  rules  should  be  thoroughly  memorized. 
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Principal  Oartiss,  of  Sodius  Academy,  was  pleased  to  find  the  m^n- 

bers  of  the  Convocation  so  unanimoas  in  the  opinion  that  text-books 

should  be  used  by  students,  and  thonght  it  purely  egotistical  to  pre- 
tend that  we  can  teach  so  much  better  than  books ;  and  that  if  we 
could  so  teach,  we  could  write  books  that  would  be  invaluable.  But 
the  truth  is,  those  who  pretend  to  know  so  much  are  generally 
pedants  that  know  not  how  to  teach  the  books  already  published. 

Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  business,  Dr.  Wilson  called  up  the 
resolution  accompanying  the  report  submitted  last  evening  by  Presi- 
dent Allen,  relative  to  the  increase  of  the  Literature  Fund,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

In  this  connection,  Principal  King,  of  the  Fort  Edward  Collegiate 
Institute,  desired  to  add  a  word  by  way  of  emphasizing  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  of  the  committee  just  ordered.  He  had  had  the 
pleasure,  as  one  of  the  former  committee  of  the  Convocation,  of  being 
present  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  committees  of  education  of  the 
benate  and  Assembly,  and  he  was  delighted  to  find  the  gentlemen  then 
present  to  be  men  of  broad  and  liberal  views,  who  entered  with  great 
interest  into  the  conversations — ^rather  than  debates — in  which  the 
welfare  of  the  academies  was  canvassed,  and  the  relation  of  that  wel- 
fare to  the  educational  system  of  the  State.  He  had  found  the  com- 
mittee prepared  to  grant  more  than  they  scarcely  dared  to  ask.  In  a 
like  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality,  the  Legislature  had  granted  the 
proposed  increase  of  the  Literature  Fund,  and  the  Governor  had 
approved  the  action.  We  were  coming  up  this  summer  to  enjoy  our 
educational  Jerusalem,  at  this  Convocation,  filled  with  gratitude  and 
hope.  We  were  counting  upon  a  new  and  grand  departure  of  pros- 
perity that  was  to  tell  upon  the  welfare  of  t£e  whole  State,  when  we 
were  astonished  to  find  some  gentlemen,  themselves  engaged  in  the 
educational  work,  announcing  themselves,  in  public  conventions,  as 
opposed  to  this  timely  aid  to  the  academies,  and  as  determined  to 
apply  to  the  Legislature  for  a  repeal  of  the  act  by  which  it  was  given. 

He  could  not  find  language  to  express  his  annoyance  and  disgust, 
when,  at  the  late  Teachers'  Association,  at  Saratoga,  he  had  heard  a 
gentleman  read  a  set  of  resolutions,  expressed  with  careful  malice,  to 
antagonize  the  academies  in  this  matter.  This  striking  at  academic 
education  in  the  house  of  its  friends,  he  deemed  both  indecent  and 
uncourteous.  How  many  persons  shared  that  gentleman's  notions  he 
did  not  know.  He  had  learned  that  the  gentleman  succeeded,  mainly 
by  the  votes  of  a  score  or  two  of  young  ladies,  in  passing  his  ugly  reso- 
lutions. We  have  fair  warning,  therefore,  of  a  contest.  Let  us  meet 
it  manfully.  He  would  especially  bespeak  the  kind  co-operation  of 
those  college  presidents  ana  professors  who  are  present,  in  securing 
just  protection  from  the  Legislature.  He  begged  to  remind  these 
gentlemen  how  vitally  the  prosperity  of  the  academies  stands  related 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  colleges  to  which  they  are  the  feeders. 

The  munificent  patrons  of  colleges  may  build  ever  so  ^rand  a 
distributing  reservoir,  but  if  the  Croton  fails  them,  of  what  use 
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• 

will  the  reseryoir  be?    Take  care  that  the  supply  of  students  does 
not  fail. 

See  to  it  that  the  bnbbling  springs  from  the  hill-sides,  and  ^^  the 
oomplaoent  brooks  that  make  the  meadows  green,"  are  not  suffered 
to  langaish  for  Want  of  the  flattering  dews  ot  your  bounty,  and  then 
the  reservoirs  will  give  forth  healing  streams  in  abundance. 

Who  so  well  as  academic  teachers  can  discern  in  the  child  and  the 
youth  a  divinely  organized  soul,  ready  to  expand  under  liberal  train- 
ing, and  give  that  youn^  mind  a  bias  which  shall  put  the  lad  to  pre- 
Saring  for  college  ?  Take  care  of  the  academies  and  the  colleges  will 
ourish.  Withhold  this  timely  bounty  and  you  drive  many  of  them 
to  the  wall.     They  will  die. 

Becess  until  three  o'clock  p.  m. 


Afternoon  Session — Three  o'Clook. 

The  Convocation  was  called  to  order  by  the  Ohairman  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  (Dr.  Wilson),  who  presided  during  the  session. 

Professor  Henry  T.  Eddy,  C.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  of  Cornell  University,  read 
a  paper  on  ^^  A  new  method  of  Integrating  the  Square  Boots  of 
Quadratics,"  which  he  illustrated  on  the  black-board. 

Principal  Wesley  C.  Ginn,  A.  M.,  of  Ithaca  Academy,  read  a  paper 
on  "  The  Co-Belation  of  Academies  and  Universities." 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  Principal  Ginn's  paper : 

One  of  the  essentials  to  the  success  of  our  academic  system  is  that 
all  the  parts  shall  bear  a  natural  relation  to  each  other ;  that  the  lower 
grades  shall  be  tributary  to  the  higher,  while  the  higher  shall  in  no 
manner  encroach  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  lower.  The  fact  that 
this  relation  has  not  been  sustained  by  all  the  parts  of  our  system 
may  acconnt  for  the  falling  off  in  the  interest  in  liberal  education ; 
that  liberal  education  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  wealth,  the  popula- 
tion and  the  opportunities  of  education  in  the  State. 

In  New  England  we  find  Yale  and  Harvard,  though  not  yet  reach- 
ing to  the  full  status  of  the  true  university,  yet  maSing  progress  in 
that  direction,  raising  from  year  to  year  their  standard  of  admission 
both  to  their  regular  and  scientific  courses,  and  demanding  better 
work  and  fuller  preparation  on  the  part  of  their  candidates.  As  a 
consequence  the  public  high  schools  and  other  preparatory  academic 
schools  in  those  States  have  answered  to  the  demand  by  broadening 
their  courses  and  by  employing  teachers  of  better  talent  and  of  higher 
attainments.  Here  we  have  a  complete  system,  beginning  with  the 
graded  school  system,  supplemented  to  some  extent  by  the  private 
seminaries  of  learning,  and  terminating  in  the  university  and  college. 

In  both  of  the  above  named  institutions,  a  special  effort  has  been 
made  to  raise  the  standard  of 'admission  to  the  scientific  course  to  a 
level  with  the  requirements  of  the  classical  course.    Though  differ- 
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ing  in  kind,  the  qnality  and  amount  of  preparation  are  nearly  alike 
in  all  the  departments. 

The  XTniversity  of  Michigan,  the  best  known  of  onr  western  col- 
leges, has  entered  earnestly  upon  the  same  work,  and,  in  her  Fro- 
rtas  for  1873,  demands  of  candidates  for  the  scientific  oonrses  for 
year  a  preparation  in  French  and  other  studies,  equal  in  amount 
to  the  classical  preparatiou.  There,  too,  the  public  school  system  is 
organized  to  meet  these  demands,  just  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  population  will  allow.  How  is  it  in  our  own  State  I  Are  our 
universities  advancing  their  standards  of  admission  to  that  degree 
that  will  bear  a  favorable  comparison  with  the  institutions  just  men- 
tioned ? 

We  have  one  university,  with  a  history  of  only  four  years'  dura- 
tion, which,  in  that  short  space  of  time,  has  attained  to  a  national 
reputation,  and  has  gathered  within  her  halls  600  students,  all  of 
them  ranking  as  university  students,  yet  the  vast  majority  of  them 
admitted  with  a  preparation  in  only  the  common  £nglish  branches, 
and  alegebra  to  quadratics. 

While  admiring  the  generosity  which  founded  it  and  the  wisdom 
which  would  open  a  class  of  industrial,  or  polytechnic  schools,  for  the 
better  preparation  of  our  young  men  for  tne  farm,  mechanic  arts  and 
various  industrial  pursuits,  we  protest,  in  the  name  of  the  academies, 
against  an  institution  bearing  the  honorable  name  of  university — ^a 
name  synonymous  with  the  richest  culture  and  broadest  and  deepest 
scholarship— -entering  into  competition  with  the  academies  and  union 
high  schools,  in  providing  instruction  in  those  branches  which  have 
been  universally  conceded  as  preparatory  and  belonging  exdusively 
to  the  academy. 

It  is  unfair  toward  academies,  in  that  their  pupils  are  induced  to 
leave  them  before  the  work  of  preparation  is  complete,  and  the 
patronage  so  much  needed  at  this  stage  of  their  history  is  withdrawn. 
Liberal  education  is  robbed  of  its  incentive,  from  the  'fact  that  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  leave  their  preparation  undone  for  the  prema- 
ture offer  of  university  honors.  A  spirit  of  unrest  is  introduced 
among  academy  students,  and  the  headlong  spirit  of  the  age  is  stimu- 
lated instead  of  retarded. 

Standard  of  admission  being  low,  graduation  must  necessarily  be 
low ;  consequently  the  character  of  the  university  must  be  degraded. 
Prosperity  of  other  colleges  is  imperiled  by  this  unnatural  competi- 
tion. 

All  institutions  bearing  the  name  of  college  should  demand  of  their 
students  the  same  degree  of  discipline,  that  all  college  diplomas  may 
represent  the  same  value  in  literary  society. 

The  colleges  and  universities  should  at  once  advance  their  standard, 
and  continue  to  do  so  from  year  to  year,  till  they  are  universities  in 
feet  as  in  name ;  and  then  a  fair  field  will  be  open  to  the  academies. 
Then  will  the  two  classes  of  institutions  assist  each  other,  and  com- 
bine to  stimulate  in  the  young  a  desire  for  liberal  culture.  Then  will 
this  State — the  Empire  State,  in  wealth,  in  commerce,  in  population 
and  in  political  power — become  also  the  Empire  State  in  letters. 
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The  subject  of  Principal  GKnn's  paper  was  discussed  at  some  length 
by  Professor  John  Stanton  Gould,  defending  the  policy  of  Cornell 
University,  with  reference  to  some  of  the  views  advanced,  in  the 
paper  just  read. 

A  "  Supplementary  Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Coins,  Weights 
and  Measures,'*  submitted  by  Professor  Charles  Davies,  LL.  D.,  was 
read  at  his  request,  on  account  of  iU  health,  by  Begent  Kobert  S.  Hale, 
LL.  D.,  a  member  of  the  same  committee. 

A  minority  report  op  the  same  subject  was  submitted  by  Professor 
James  B.  Thomson,  LL.  D.  The  following  preamble  and  resolutions 
were  appended  to  this  report : 

Whereas,  in  order  to  the  facilitation  of  intercourse  between  nations, 
whether  the  same  be  commercial,  postal,  diplomatic,  literary  or  social, 
it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  quantities  of  all  exchangeable  com- 
modities, and  all  quantities  whatever  which  there  may  be  occasion  to 
mention  in  communications,  written  or  oral,  should  be  expressed  in 
the  denominations  of  some  common  and  universally  accepted  system 
of  weights  and  measures ; 

And,  whereas,  the  metrological  system  of  which  the  basic  unit  of 
length,  called  the  meter,  was  definitely  and  permanently  fixed  by  the 
International  Scientific  Commission,  assembled  for  that  purpose  in  the 
city  of  Paris  in  the  year  1799,  has  been  adopted  and  established  by 
law  as  the  exclusive  system,  according  to  which  quantities  are  to  be 
legally  expressed  in  the  transaction  ot  business  by  nearly  every  people 
having  intimate  and  extensive  commercial  relations  with  the  U  nited 
States,  except  the  British ; 

And,  whereas,  indications  too  significant  to  be  disregarded  point  to 
the  probability  that  the  same  system  will  at  no  very  distant  day.be 
established  by  law  in  the  British  islands,  as  it  has  been  abeady  in 
their  vast  East  Indian  dependencies ; 

And,  whereas,  it  becomes  every  nation  claiming  to  be  enlightened 
to  codperate  with  sister  nations  in  the  furtherance  of  a  reform  of  so 
signal  importance,  and  so  pregnant  with  benefits  for  the  whole  human 
race;  therefore, 

Sesclved^  As  the  sense  of  this  Convocation,  that  effectual  measures 
ought  to  be  taken,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  by  educa- 
tional institutions  throughout  the  country,  to  acquaint  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  the  people,  with  the  nature  and  merits  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures,  with  the  extent  to  which  the 
said  system  has  been  already  adopted  by  law  and  broaght  into  actual 
use,  and  with  its  claims  to  be  universally  accepted  and  made  the 
metroloffical  system  of  the  world  ;  and  to  this  end. 

That  laws  should  be  made  by  Congress  providing  that,  in  the 
levying  of  impost  duties  upon  foreign  goods  entered  in  our  custom- 
houses, quantities  shall  be  stated  in  the  denominations  of  the  iB  the 
system. 

That  the  tariff  of  postal  charges  levied  upon  matter  transmitted 
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through  the  mails  of  the  United  States  should  bo  revised  and  recon- 
structed upon  a  plan  in  which  the  limit  of  the  weight  of  matter  trans- 
missible under  each  postal  charge  shall  be  expressed  in  metric  denomi- 
nation. 

That  a  law  should  be  enacted  by  Confess  requiring  that  in  the 
returns  of  the  decennial  census  of  the  TJnited  States,  m  documents 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington,  and  in  all  papers 
proceeding  from  the  executive  department  of  the  federal  government, 
where  quantities  are  mentioned,  such  quantity  shall  be  stated  not  only 
in  the  denominations  of  weight  and  measure  now  in  legal  use,  but 
also  in  equivalent  metric  values ;  and  finally. 

That  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  sliould  pass  laws  requir- 
ing that  in  au  universities,  colleges,  academies,  normal  schools  and 
common  schools  established  by  their  authority,  instruction  in  the 
nature  and  use  of  metric  system  shall  be  given,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  said  system  shall  be  taught  every  pupil. 

ResoUoed^  furmety  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions, duly  attested  and  signed  b^  the  proper  officers  of  this  Convo- 
cation, be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
request  that  the  same  be  communicated  to  Congress;  and  that  copies, 
similarly  attested  and  signed,  be  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  with  the  request  that  they  be  laid  before  their 
respective  Legislatures. 

Becess  until  7:80  p.  k. 


EvEZONG  Session — Seven  and  One-half  o'Olook. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Military  BoU  of  Honor 
(Regent  Wetmore)  being  detained  by  illness  from  this  meeting  of  the 
Convocation,  the  subject  was  recommitted  for  the  ensuing  year,  the 
Executive  Committee  being  authorized  to  print  any  material  which 
may  meanwhile  be  furnished. 

The  subject  of  University  Necrology,  on  account  of  the  detention 
of  the  chairman  of  the  standing  committee  on  that  subject,  Secreta!7 
"Woolworth,  by  illness,  was  recommitted  to  that  committee,  with 
power  to  perfect  and  publish  the  material  in  their  hands. 

Assistant  Secretary  Pratt,  by  direction  of  the  Chancellor,  read  an 
extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  to  the  effect  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  this  day,  in  consideration  of  eminent 
services  in  the  cause  of  education,  it  had  been  unanimously 

ResoVoed^  That  the  honorair  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  be 
conferred  on  Joseph  Elisha  King,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  Fort  Edward 
Collegiate  Institute,  and  that  the  ceremony  be  performed  in  the 
presence  of  the  University  Convocation. 

The  Chancdlor  appointed  Drs.  Martin  and  Clarke  to  escort  Dr. 
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King  to  the  front  of  the  desk,  and  thereupon  formally  conferred  the 
aforesaid  degree. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  similar  decree  that  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  in  Literature  be  conferred  npon  Frederick  Angnstas 
Porter  Barnard,  S.  T.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Columbia  College. 

The  Chancellor  appointed  Kegents  Hale  and  Leavenworth  to  con- 
duct President  Barnard  to  the  front  of  the  desk,  and  the  said  honor- 
ary degree  was  conferred  in  due  form. 

The  Chancellor  stated  that  Eegent  Erastus  C.  Benedict,  LL.  D., 
had  this  day  been  duly  elected  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Board  in  place 
of  Erastus  Coming,  deceased,  and  called  upon  the  Vice-ChanceUor 
elect  to  occupy  the  chair  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted,  on  motion  of  Regent  Hale : 

Resolved^  That  the  time  assigned  by  the  Executive  Committee  to 
the  discussion  of  the  report  of  tne  Committee  on  the  Metric  System 
of  Weights  and  Measures  being  inadequate  to  the  full  consideration 
of  that  subject,  the  report  lie  upon  the  table  until  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Convocation,  and  that  the  report  of  the  Committee 
and  the  minority  report  be  both  printed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  King : 

Jtescivedy  By  the  University  Convocation,  that  we  gratefully  recog- 
nize the  action  of  the  Legi^ature  and  Executive  of  the  State,  by 
which  academies  and  academic  departments  of  union  schools  are  to 
enjoy  a  greatly  needed  increase  of  the  Literature  Fund  to  be  annually 
distributed  among  them  by  the  Begents,  as  eminently  just  and  wise, 
and  that  we  deem  the  prosperity  of  these  academic  institutions  vitally 
and  inseparably  relatea,  both  to  the  wholesome  working  of  our  public 
free  schools,  to  which  they  must  supply  many  of  the  teachers,  and  to 
the  welfare  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State,  of  which 
they  are  the  natural  and  almost  the  sole  feeders. 

Hesohedy  That  the  resolution  be  communicated  by  the  officers  of 
the  Convocation  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  Senate  and  Assembly. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Clarke : 

Hesolvedy  That  the  Begents  of  the  University  are  hereby  requested 
by  this  Convocation  to  publish,  without  unreasonable  delay,  tne  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting,  and  also  the  proceedings  of  the  last  annual 
session  of  the  Convocation,  if  those  proceedings  are  not  already  in 
print,  and  that  they  be  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Convocation 
at  aa  early  a  day  as  practicable. 

The  programme  for  the  evening  having  been  disposed  of,  the  dis- 
cussion of  President  Barnard's  paper  on  Elective  Studies  in  College 
was  taken  up,  and  President  White,  by  special  request,  gave  his 
views  on  this  subject 
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President  White  said,  in  substance,  that  he  had  greatly  admired 

the  paper  of  Dr.  Barnard.    It  had  occurred  to  him,  while  agreeing 

with  much  that  had  been  so  well  said,  that  more  use  might  be  made 
of  optional  courses,  to  the  advantage  of  many  students.  As  a  com- 
promise he  had  thought  favorably  of  what  might  be  called  a  bifur- 
cated course ;  to  have  fixed  courses  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  then 
to  allow  the  student  some  choice  in  his  subsequent  studies.  His 
experience  at  Michigan  University  taught  him  that  we  can  safely 
leave  the  students  of  colleges  a  much  greater  liberty  of  choice  than 
has  been  thought  safe.  At  the  ages  of  17,  18  and  19,  young  men  are 
generally  called  upon  to  make  grave  decisions  in  life.  JNow,  as  to 
college  courses,  why  shall  not  young  men,  conferring  with  parents  and 
professors,  decide  what  course  of  study  they  had  better  take  % 

The  result  with  fixed  courses  in  the  old  colleges  has  not  been  so 
remarkably  or  uniformly  successful  as  to  justify  such  preiudioes 
a^inst  trying  modified  courses.  The  scientific  courses  of  Yale  and 
elsewhere  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  regular  courses.  Fewer  young 
men  leave  them.  The  question  of  fixed  or  optional  courses  cannot 
be  determined  by  theorizing.  The  test  of  practice  is  required. 
Formerly,  scientific  students  were  looked  down  upon,  but  not  so  of 
late.  We  shall  soon  know,  from  the  experience  of  existing  institu- 
tions, what  is  the  comparative  benefit  of  the  two  systems.  The 
S'oblem  is  getting  a  solution  at  Cornell.  Some  students  who  reject 
reek  and  Latin  pursue  German  with  great  thoroughness.  On  the 
opening  of  the  Cornell  University,  when  200  or  800  young  men 
passed  around  him  and  asked,  what  shall  we  do  ?  he  was  greatly 
embarrassed.  In  a  short  time,  however,  young  men  settled  into 
courses  for  which  they  were  prepared.  There  is  &nger  of  young  men 
whiffling  from  one  to  another.  Common  sense  is  needed  in  managing, 
and  a  remarkable  firmness.  The  German  university  system  was  tried 
first  at  Michigan  University.  There  any  student  can  take  any  three 
studies  he  chooses.  Each  student  must  take  three.  That  is  our  rule 
at  Cornell.  Bis  experience  is  that  more  flexibility,  more  liberty  is  an 
advantage.  In  conclusion  he  would  urge  one  point.  Nothing  is 
worse  for  classical  studies  than  to  fasten  twenty  young  men  who  love 
them  with  twenty  who  do  not.  With  a  course  of  options  you  can 
allow  these  latter  to  change  to  their  advantage  as  well  as  greatly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  better  classical  students.  In  this  way  the  liatin 
and  Greek  classes  can  be  pushed  to  higher  grades  than  they  oonld 
otherwise  attain. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Dr.  Lambert,  of  New  York 
city,  until  the  hour  of  adjournment  arrived,  when  the  members 
repaired  to  the  Chancellor's  residence,  in  accordance  with  his  invi- 
tation. 


CommUtee. 
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THI^D  DAY. 

Thttbsday — ^EiGHT  o'Clook,  a.  h. 

The  Oonvocation  was  called  to  order  at  eight  o'clock  by  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  Benedict,  and  was  opened  with  the  nsnal  devotional  services 
condacted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson. 

The  concluding  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  includiug  the 
order  of  exercises  for  the  day,  was  submitted  and  adopted  as  follows : 

Obdsb  of  Exercises. 

8:00  A.  H. — Opening  of  the  Convocation,  and  concluding  Beport  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

8:80  A.  M. — The  Relations  of  the  Schools  of  the  State — Principal 
Oliver  Morehouse,  A.  M.,  Albion  Academy. 

9:15  A.  M. — Report  on  (y  A  Course  of  English  Studies  appropriate 
to  Academies  and  High  Schools;  (2.)  Compensation  of  Teachers; 
(8.)  Preliminajy  Academic  Examination. 

Ex-l*rincipal  Jonathan  Tenney,  A.  M.,  Owego 
Free  Academy 

Professor  Le  Roy  C.  Cooley,  Ph.  D.,  State 
Normal  School,  Albany 

Principal  Abraham  Mattice,  A.  M.,  Hudson 
Academy 

College  Section — Senate  Chamber. 

10:00  A.  M. — Honorary  Degrees  (including  Warden  Fairbaim's 
iBdividual  Report  made  at  the  last  Convocation  and  referred  to  the 
Gommittee). 

President  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D.,  CornelF 
University 

Principal  Joseph  E.  King,  D.  D.,  Fort  Edward 
Collegiate  Institute 

Warden  Robert  R.  Fairbaim,  D.  D.,  St.  Ste- 
phen's College 

Academy  Sbotion. 

« 

10:00  A.  M. — School  Apparatus — ^Principal  Solomon  Sias,  A.  M., 
New  York  Conference  Seminary. 

10:30  A.  M. — Academies  and  their  Work — ^Principal  James  M. 
Bprague,  New  Berlin  Academy. 

Joint  Session. 

11:15  A.  M. — Annals  of  Public  Education  in  the  State  of  New 
York  {carMntLed) — Assistant  Secretary  Daniel  J.  Pratt,  A.  M., 
Albany. 


>■  CommiUee. 
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11:45  A.  H. — ^Miscellaneous  Business. 
2:00  p.  M. — Final  adjournment. 

Principal  Oliver  Morehouse,  A.  M.,  of  Albion  Academy,  read  a 
paper  on  ^^  The  Relations  of  the  Schools  of  the  State  "  urging,  among 
other  things,  the  importance  of  academies  as  a  class  in  our  educational 
system. 

Principal  Morehouse's  paper  led  to  an  animated  discussion,  opened 
by  Professor  Wilson,*  who  stated  that  though  he  had  small  acquaint- 
ance with  normal  schools,  his  impression  was  decidedly  in  favor  of 
academies  as  places  of  education.  He  thought  that  the  spirit  of  those 
that  had  been  educated  in  the  academies  much  superior  to  those  that 
had  been  trained  in  the  normal  schools.  He  therefore  sympathzied 
most  heartily  with  the  university,  in  favor  of  the  academies,  though 
no  enemy  to  the  normal  schools. 

•  With  regard  to  the  Cornell  University,  he  wished  to  correct  an 
impression  which  may  have  possibly  been  made  yesterday — that  it 
was  interfering  with  the  academies  by  doing  this  work— taking  young 
men  before  they  have  been  completely  through  the  academies.  He 
said  Cornell  had  no  design  of  doing  any  such  thing.  £[e  did  not 
believe  they  were  doing  so.  Nothing  was  further  from  their  inten- 
tion. 

He  remarked,  also,  that  in  Cornell,  most  of  those  who  entered 
as  optional  students  soon  found  their  way  through  some  one  or  other 
of  the  courses,  or  dropped  out  of  the  university  altogether. 

Principal  Mattice  said : 

I  rise  to  heartily  indorse  the  sentiments  of  Professor  Wilson  with 

reference  to  results  of  instruction  in  normal  schools.     There  is  in  the 

history  of  almost  every  young  man  a  sophomore  period  when  he  is 
wiser  than  he  will  ever  be  again.  This  period  sometimes  is  reached 
before  entering  college,  but  most  usually  is  found  in  the  sophomore 
class  in  college,  and  there  is  no  place  like  the  two  subsequent  years 
in  college  to  take  this  conceit  out  of  him.  Now,  the  misfortune  of 
our  normal  schools,  never  so  well  conducted,  is  that  they  graduate 
the  majority  of  their  pupils  at  this  period  of  life,  and  it  requires 
many  years  and  many  hard  knocks  to  get  these  graduates  safely  over 
this  period. 

Regent  Lewis  remarked:  There  is  a  germ  of  thought  contained  in 

the  excellent  paper  read  which  is  worthy  of  being  elaborated,  and  it 

is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  hereafter  be  the  subject  of  a  distinct  paper 
by  some  of  the  distinguished  scholars  of  this  Convocation.  It  is  tnat 
which  points  to  free  education  in  the  higher  institutions  of  the  State, 
and  that  its  liberality  should  be  extended  to  the  academy  and  college 
as  well  as  the  primary  school.  Thirty  yearc  ago  if  the  question  had 
been  asked  me  if  there  would  be  a  time  when  there  would  be  a  sys- 
tem of  free  common  schools  in  this  State,  it  would  have  been  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  but  with  the  qualification  that  it  would  not  be  in 
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my  generation,  and  yet  for  years  it  has  been  in  the  fall  tide  of  practi- 
cal and  snecessfnl  working. 

I  held  to  the  maxim  that  ^  the  mlers  of  a  State  should  educate  the 
children  of  a  State."  I  hold  to  it  still,  bat  in  view  of  the  past  I 
would  now  modify  it  so  that  the  principle  should  be :  '' A  State  should 
educate  the  youth  of  a  State,"  and  this  as  well  in  the  higher  branches 
of  learning  as  those  taught  in  the  primary  school. 

In  a  country  like  onrs,  why  should  not  the  children  of  the  poor 
enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  the  children  of  the  rich  ?  Why  should 
they  not  be  fitted  by  the  State  for  its  service  %  Why  should  there  not 
be  a  school  of  preparation  for  the  civil  service  of  government  as  well 
as  its  military  and  naval  service,  not  by  a  separate  school  of  learning, 
but  by  opening  the  doors  of  our  colleges. 

In  this  respect,  our  civilization  is  far  behind  that,  of  the  Chinese, 
where  such  a  system  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  practical  operation. 
The  effect  of  such  action  would  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
accomplishing  the  object  so  much  desired,  and  so  eagerly  sought  for 
in  our  days,  uiat  is,  civil  service  reform. 

If  thirty  years  have  brought  about  so  much  for  primary  schools, 
why  may  not  another  thirty  years  achieve  a  result  so  d**sirable. 

Inhere  is  not  time  now,  •even  had  I  a  detailed  plan,  to  present  and 
discuss  it.  The  object  is  a  feasible  one,  and  though  the  doors  may  not 
at  once  be  open  to  all,  yet  scholarships  might  be  established,  and  thus 
furnish  ample  endowments  for  the  collegiate  institutions. 

These  thoughts  are  thrown,  out  as  deserving  serious  consideration 
by  the  thoughtful  friends  of  education,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
not  only  receive  such  attention,  but  pave  the  way  to  practical  action, 
so  thf\t  education,  in  all  its  departments,  shall  be  free. 

Principal  Albert  Wells,  of  Peeksville  Academy,  said  that,  however 

we  may  differ  as  to  the  details  of  a  system  of  legislative  aid  to  our 

academies,  there  is  doubtless  gi*eat  unanimity  in  favor  of  the  principle. 
And  if  the  academies,  lor  the  last  thirty  years  or  more,  have  received 
but  the  petty  dividend  of  the  uniform  appropriation  of  $40,000  a 
year,  it  is  owing  to  their  own  inactivity  in  tne  matter. 

While  the  Legislature  has  been  besieged  by  the  agents  of  every 
other  interest,  and  millions  ol'  the  people  s  money  have  been  granted 
to  corporate  interests  and  national  advancement,  the  friends  of  the 
academies  have  been  too  modest  or  too  indifferent  to  their  own  wel- 
fare to  engage  in  a  concerted  effort  for  their  benefit. 

We  have  seen  what  a  little  united  and  persistent  effort  has  been 
able  to  effect.  For  several  years  I  have  looted  with  great  interest  on 
the  growing  attention  to  this  subject.  We  can  certainly  put  out  of 
question  the  personal  interest  of  those  having  charge  of  the  academies. 
VTe  have  the  most  cogent  reasons,  based  on  the  general  good,  to  urge 
upon  the  Legislature ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  moral  power 
and  influence  of  the  liberal  educators  of  the  State  are  fully  adequate 
to  every  desired  result. 

But  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  what  has  been  done.  If  we 
remain  silent,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  t^e  Legislature  will 
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reverse  its  recent  action,  and  cut  down  future  appropriationB  to  the 
income  of  the  old  Literatnoe  Fond,  which  costs  the  people,  by  taxa- 
tion, nothing.  Let  every  trostee,  principal  and  professor  in  our 
academies  make  common  cause  in  this  matter,  and  prosecute  it  with 
persistent  and  untiring  vigor. 

Dr.  King  said,  from  a  line  of  remark^  indulged  in  by  two  of  the 

speakers  who   have  criticised  rather  freely  the  results  of  normal 

school  instruction  in  the  State,  he  apprehended  that  it  may  be  inferred 
that  this  Convocation  intends  to  antagonize  the  normal  schools.  The 
normal  schools  are  not  on  trial  before  this  Oonvocation,  if  they  are 
on  trial  before  the  people.  We  know  the  instructors  in  these  schools. 
They  are  able  and  worthy  men,  our  brethren  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. If  they  are  to  be  arraigned,  let  them  have  notice,  and  they  can 
speak  for  themselves. 

It  is  premature  to  judge  of  the  products  of  these  new  institntions 
before  they  are  fairly  under  way.  Give  them  reasonable  time,  and 
wisdom  will  be  justified  of  her  children.  For  himself,  he  welcomed 
those  co-laborers  heartily.  With  a  little  needed  legislation  to  hold 
them  to  their  le^timate  work  of  qualifying  their  pupils  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools,  all  these  normal  schools  are  greatly  needed.  This 
Convocation  will  give  them  ^^  God  speed  "  in  their  important  work. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  last  Convocation  to  report  on 
certain  specified  topics  relative  to  academies,  reported  in  part, 
through  rrincipal  Mattice,  as  follows :  * 

II 

PsBLnilNABY   AOADEMIO    ExAMINATIOK — BbFOBT  OF   CoMMirTEB. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  preliminary 
examination  instituted  by  the  Kegents. 

We  believe  this  examination  has  done  more  than  any  other  one 
thin^  to  promote  thoroitghneM  in  our  academies  and  high  schools. 
Whue  it  serves  as  a  help  to  the  judicious  teacher  and  a  stimulus  to 
the  earnest  pupil,  this  examination  is  at  the  same  time  a  touchstone 
which  tries  the  work  of  both. 

Found  to  be  of  so  much  value  in  preliminary  studies,  we  earnestly 
recommend  the  adoption,  at  an  early  day,  of  a  similar  system  of 
examination  in  the  higher  branches  of  study,  which  are,  or  onght  to 
bejpursued  in  all  our  academies  and  high  schools. 

With  i*eference  to  the  preliminary  examination  so  wisely  oonoeived 
and  so  efficiently  carried  out,  we  have  but  two  suggestions  to  make 
viz.: 

1.  That  the  number  of  questions  on  each  branch  submitted  be  not 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred. 

2.  That  in  the  distribution  of  the  Literature  Fund  to  the  institu- 
tions under  the  care  of  the  Begents,  some  account  be  made  of  those 
who  have  passed  the  examination  in  some  of  the  branches  required. 

In  closing  this  report  we  deem  it  only  just  to  say  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  the  eminent  success  and  the  beneficial 
residj^  which  have  hitherto  attended  this  examination  are  laiigely  doe 
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to  the  earnest,  enthoBia&tic  labors  of  our  worthy  and  able  Secretary, 
and  his  no  less  worthy  and  able  assistant. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JONATHAN  TENNET. 
LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY. 
ABRAHAM  MATTICE. 

The  above  report,  as  thus  far  made,  was  accepted,  and  the  commit- 
tee was  continued. 

The  foregoing  report  served  to  introduce  an  extended  and  able  dis- 
cussion by  Drs.  Clarke,  King,  Steele  and  Jones,  Principals  Flack, 
Robb,  Mattice,  Morehouse,  Paddock,  Crawford  and  Cavert,  Presi- 
dents Allen,  White  and  Yan  Rensselaer,  Professors  Wilson  and 
Gould,  Regents  Benedict  and  Warner,  Secretaries  Woolworth  and 
Pratt,  and  School  Commissioner  Sturtevant.  Almost  all  of  these 
reiterated,  and  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  the  estimate  of  the 
report  as  to  the  value  of  this  system  of  examinations,  and  no  word  of 
objection,  or  scarcely  of  criticism,  with  regard  to  its  present  workings, 
was  uttered.  The  introduction  of  this  system,  by  the  Regents,  was 
characterized  as  marking  a  great  era  in  educational  progress  (Presi- 
dents White,  Yan  Rensselaer  and  others) ;  as  one  that  ought  to  be 
extended  to  the  examination  of  all  common-school  teachers  in  the 
State  (President  Allen  and  others) ;  and  to  other  branches  than  those 
at  present  included  (arithmetic,  geography,  grammar  and  spelling), 
especially  United  States  history,  and  some  of  the  higher  branches 
(Dr.  Clarke,  Professor  Gould  and  Principal  Flack). 

The  matured  sentiment  of  the.Coiivocation  was  further  declared 
by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  following  resolution,  introduced  by 
Dr.  Clarke : 

JSesoloedy  That  the  presidents  and  professors  of  the  universities  and 
colleges,  and  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  academies  of  this  State, 
here  assembled,  dx),  as  public  educators,  recognize  with  gratitude  the 
wisdom  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  in  inaugurating  the  system 
of  preliminuy  academic  examinations,  which  has  not  oniy  raised  the 
standard  of  instruction  in  these  institutions,  but  which  has  already 
been  productive  of  great  good  to  the  entire  educational  interests  of 
the  State. 

As  to  the  first  recommendation  of  the  report,  it  was  remarked  by 

Principal  Flack  that  he  had  incidentally  learned  that  it  is  proposed  at 

the  office  of  the  Regents  to  prepare  a  review  series  of  questions  in 
geography,  say  one  thousand  in  number,  of  suitable  character  for  use 
m  written  examinations,  and  to  select  (j[uestions  from  this  series,  by 
lot  or  otherwise,  for  use  at  each  preliminary  academic  examination, 
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allowing  such  series  to  be  freely  used  beforeliand  in  all  the  Bchoolfl. 
He  thought  this  a  featnre  worthy  of  immediate  adoption,  and  one 
which  this  Convocation  should  urge  with  all  earnestness  and  unanimity. 

Principal  Bobb  thought  this  would  be  as  vicious  as  a  coU^e  "  pony," 
or  as  the  practice  of  special  '^  cramming  "  for  ezaminatioDy  and  that  it 
would  utterly  vitiate  the  results  of  the  system. 

Dr.  King  thought  Principal  Bobb  decidedly  in  error  on  this  point. 

President  White  declared  such  a  series  of  questions,  if  judicionsly 
prepared,  no  "  pony  '*  at  all.  A  "  pony  "  is  a  translation,  a  mere  sub- 
stitute for  the  thing  to  be  learned ;  whereas  the  series  of  questions 
under  consideration  embodies  the  identical  subject-matter  to  be 
learned,  and  the  knowledge,  when  so  acquired,  would  be  of  the  moet 
valuable  character.  As  to  cramming,  there  are  times  and  seasons  when 
nothing  else  is  so  important  and  necessary.  Your  lawyer,  who  is 
charged  with  an  important  ease,  must  cram  to  the  utmost ;  so  mnst 
your  civil,  and  especially  your  military  engineer,  when  a  crisis 
impends.  Where  is  the  harm,  then,  in  the  use  of  the  cramming 
process  by  students  who  are  soon  to  become  lawyers,  engineers,  etc 

Principal  Mattice  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
adopted : 

Hesolvedy  That  this  Convocation  recommend  the  preparation,  by 
the  Regents,  of  a  manual  of  questions  on  the  subject  of  arithmetic, 
grammar,  geography,  and  history  of  the  United  States,  from  which 
selections  snail  be  made  for  the  preliminary  academic  examination. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  importance  of  history,  Professor 

Gould  recommended  that  great  facts  of  human  progress,  rather  than 

merely  statistical  items,  should  be  made  prominent  in  the  proposed 
examination  on  this  branch,  and  in  this  connection  he  made  an  allu- 
sion to  the  religious  extravagancies  entertained  in  the  days  of  Michael 
Wigglesworth,  in  contrast  with  the  tenets  of  our  day,  as  a  prominent 
illustration  of  the  point  at  which  he  was  aiming. 

Bev.  Dr.  Jones  said : 

Mr.  Ohancellor,  I  will  not  follow  the  Professor  who  has  jqst  taken 

his  seat  in  his  remarks  upon  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 

religious  belief,  further  than  most  decidedly  to  dissent  from  his  views, 
and  to  assert  that  the  various  confessions  of  faith  adopted  by  evangeli- 
cal denominations,  and  to  which  the  clergymen  of  those  denominations 
have  solemnly  given  their  assent,  and  that  that  good  old  book,  so 
eloquently  referred  to  by  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  yesterday,  are  a  stand- 
ing refutation  of  his  views.  But  as  to  the  question  of  examination, 
Mr.  Chancellor,  it  is  my  decided  conviction,  after  a  night's  reflection, 
that  a  series  of  questions  presented  to  pupils  before  their  examination, 
and  made  a  test  of  their  knowledge,  will  fail  to  develop  that  tho- 
rough mastery  of  a  subject  which  it  should  be  our  aim  to  cause  each 
pupil  to  obtain.    Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  our  pupUs  will 
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satdsiy  themselves  with  a  bare  knowledge  of  answers  to  these  qnes- 
tions,  and  will  confine  their  efforts  to  the  preparation  of  such  answers 
rather  than  to  the  understanding  of  tlie  whole  subject  ?  I  am  con- 
strained to  deprecate  this  plan,  fearful  that  it  will  prove  a  step  back- 
ward rather  than  forward.  Is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  some  teachers 
will  use  all  their  efforts  simply  in  cramming  the  minds  of  their  pupils 
with  a. definite  number  of  answers  rather  than  in  training  them  to 
look  upon  all  sides  of  a  subject  and  throughly  to  mafiter  itl  Allow 
me,  then,  to  close  by  offering  the  following  resolution : 

Hesohedy  That  the  Be^ents  be  requested  to.  print  the  questions 
they  may  prepare  and  send  them  to  the  principals  of  academies,  and 
that  a  place  be  assigned  at  the  next  Convocation  for  remarks  upon 
the  use  of  such  lists. 

This  resolution  was,  after  much  discussion,  adopted  by  a  small 
majority. 

Principal  Flack,  as  a  clergyman,  was  of  opinion  that  as  teachers  we 
ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  progress  of  t|heological  ideas  in  the  mat- 
ter referred  to  bv  his  friend,  Professor  Gould,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  latter  represents  the  once  fiercely  persecuted  Society 
of  Friends. 

On  the  subject  of  extending  the  examination  to  the  higher  branches. 
Secretary  Woolworth  referred  to  the  existing  statute,  which  authori- 
ses the  Begents  to  enforce  the  examination  only  in  caee  of  the  ele- 
mentary branches.  It  may  be  desirable  that  nirther  legislation  be 
secured  in  this  matter. 

In  accordance  with  the  programme,  the  Convocation  divided  into 
college  and  academy  sections. 

College  SBcrnoN. 

The  college  section  met  in  the  Senate  chamber,  Yice-Chancellor 
Benedict  in  the  chair. 

Warden  Fairbaim's  individual  report  on  honorary  degrees,  submit- 
ted last  year,  and  laid  over  for  consideration,  was  called  up. 

President  White,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  this  subject,  dis- 
cussed the  report  at  some  length ;  after  which,  it  was 

JSesohed,  That  copies  of  the  report  of  Warden  Fairbairn  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  college  officers  throughout  the  State,  and  that  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  subject  be  postponed  to  the  next  Convoca- 
tion; also, 

'Hesohedj  That  a  list  of  the  attendance  of  the  colleges  at  this  time 
be  also  sent,  and  that  the  colleges  be  requested  to  appoint  representa- 
tives to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Convocation,  witn  an  expression  of 
ophiion  on  the  subject  under  consideration. 

The  college  section  then  adjourned. 
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AoADBMT  Section. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Begent  Warner. 

Principal  Solomon  Sias,  A.  M.,  of  the  New  York  Conference  Sem- 
inary, read  a  paper  on  'f  School  Apparatus/'  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract : 

Apparatus  to  illustrate  the  common  principles  is  needed  for  onr 
schools,  not  to  be  put  in  show  cases  for  exhibition,  but  to  be  used 
daily  in  class  experimenting.  School  charts  in  geography,  philoso- 
phy, astronomy,  are  not  enough;  the  teacher  should  be  aliye  man, 
working  every  day  to  illustrate  and  fix  the  statements  of  his  text- 
books, and  to  do  this  in  the  best  manner  needs  apparatus — ^not  bo 
much  the  costly  articles  as  those  the  pupil  can  use  lor  himself  in  the 
class.  With  all  th^ir  usefulness,  our  manufiEtcturers  do  not  make  the 
right  kind  of  articles  for  illustration  of  the  common  principles.  It  is 
not  their  fault ;  teachers  should  devise  such  as  they  find  useful,  and 

S've  their  patterns  to  the  manufacturer,  and  the  manufacturer  should 
icn  produce  them  in  good,  plain  and  substantial  style. 

Principal  James  M.  Sprague,  of  New  Berlin  Academy,  read  a  paper 
on  "  Academies  and  their  Work.'* 

The  paper  was  designed  to  set  forth  the  multiplicity  of  duties 

which  surround  every  academy,  and  to  define  the  important  relatioii 

of  these  institutions  to  all  others.  It  also  showed  the  necessity  of  a 
more  earnest  support  of  them  on  the  part  of  all  those  interested  in 
supplying  our  common  schools  with  qualified  teachers. 

The  subject  of  Principal  Sias'  paper  was  discussed  by  Principal 
Gregory,  who  referred,  among  other  things,  to  an  efiectire  ea/ne  illus- 
tration employed  on  a  certain  occasion  by  Professor  Mitchell,  and  to 
certain  simple  but  highly  useful  maps,  etc. 

The  chair  (Begent  Warner)  stated,  as  a  miscellaneous  item  bearing 

upon  Dr.  King's  reference  to  the  commissioners'  convention  at  Boch 

ester  in  June  last,  that  he  was  accidentally  present  when  it  was 
resolved  to  abate  the  nuisance  complained  of  (the  Board  of  Begents); 
and  that  the  said  action  was  taken  without  debate,  and,  so  &r  as  he 
could  discover,  without  assigning  any  cause  therefor.  If  this  is  really 
to  be  done,  he  desired  that  some  good  and  sufficient  reason  be  stated 
by  the  complainants  in  the  action. 

School  Conmiissioner  Sturdevant,  of  Madison  county,  being  present, 

stated  that  he  was  not  in  attendance  at  the  time  referred  to ;  but  had 

he  beeU)  and  had  he  felt  disposed  to  commit  himself  in  any  way,  he 
should  certainly  have  opposed  the  resolution  then  adopted. 

Joint  Session. 

Yice-Chancellor  Benedict,  as  chairman  of  the  college  section, 
reported  the  action  taken,  as  stated  above. 
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Assistant  Secretary  Pratt  moved  that  a  paper  on  honorary  degrees, 
by  Vice-Ohancellor  Benedict,  which  he  modestly  refrained  from  pre- 
senting at  the  last  Convocation,  be  printed  for  the  nse  of  the  Convo- 
cation, which  was  agreed  to,  and  with  this  amendment,  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  college  section  were  adopted  by  the  Convocation. 

Assistant  Secretary  Pratt  read  a  portion  of  a  further  chapter  of  his 
"  Annals  of  Public  Education  in  the  State  of  New  York,"  and  the 
whole  chapter  was  ordered  to  be  included  in  the  published  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Convocation. 

Dr.  Steele  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  a  proposed  State  educa- 
tional journal,  and  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Sesolvedy  That  this  Convocation  approve  the  action  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  the  establishment  of  the  New  York  Educa^ 
tional  Monthly,  and  hereby  pledge  to  it  their  cordial  support. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  on  motion  of  President 
Van  Kensselaer : 

Hesolvedf  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convocation  be  presented  to  the 
Chancellor,  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  their  unremitting 
and  valuable  services  in  conducting  its  proceedings. 

Besolvedy  That  oar  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Chancellor  of  .the 
Uuniversity  for  his  courtesy  and  hospitality  to  the  members  of  this 
Convocation. 

The  Chancellor  and  the  Secretary  severally  acknowledged  the  cour- 
tesy extended  to  the  ofScers  by  this  resolation. 

Yice-Chaocellor  Benedict  alluded  to  the  leave  of  absence  for  a  for- 
eign tour  granted  to  the  Secretary  by  the  Board  of  Begents,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  his  long  and  valuable  services  and  his  present  need 
of  relaxation. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  on  motion  of 
Principal  Bingham,  of  Canisteo  Academy : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convocation  are  due  to  the  seve- 
ral railroad  and  steamboat  companies  which  have  generously  reduced 
their  rates  of  fare  for  the  l^nefit  of  the  members  in  attendance,  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  communicated,  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, to  the  several  officers  through  whom  these  lavors  were  granted. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  several  passenger  lines  to  which  the 

foregoing  resolution  applies : 

Hudson  River  Day  Line  of  Steamers. 
Citizens'  Steamboat  Company,  of  Troy. 
Champlain  Transportation  Company. 
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Delaware  and  Sadson  Canal  Oo. :  (Bensselaer  and  Saratoga  and 
Albany  and  Susanehanna  Bailroad  Departments.) 
Kew  York  ana  Oswego  Midland  Bailroad. 
TJtica  and  Black  Biver  Railroad. 
Boston  and  Albany  BaUroad. 
Yermont  Central  Bailroad. 

On  motion  of  Principal  Bingham,  the  thanks  of  the  Conyocation 
were  also  tendered  to  The  Argus  and  The  Eoening  Journal^  of  this 
city,  for  the  use  of  their  columns  in  publishing  full  reports  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Convocation. 

The  Chancellor  announced,  in  regard  to  the  committee  of  fifteen  od 
the  matter  of  the  increase  of  the  Literature  Fund,  that  it  is  proposed 
to  continue  the  committee  of  ten  raised  last  year,  with  the  exceptioD 
of  Principal  Barr,  who  is  about  to  leave  the  State,  as  part  of  snch 
new  committee ;  and  that  the  otlier  six  members  would  be  named 
thereafter. 

The  committee,  as  subsequently  completed,  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing persons : 

Jonathan  Allen,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Acad.  Dept.,  and  President  oi 
Alfred  University. 

Maunsell  Yan  Bensselaer,  D.  D.,  President  of  Hobart  College. 

Joseph  E.  King,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  Fort  Edward  Colle- 
giate Institute. 

Albert  Wells,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Peekskill  Academy. 

Benjamin  N.  Martin,  D.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  Professor  in  the  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York. 

James  S.  Gardner,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  Whitestown  Semi- 
nary. 

Gilbert  B.  Manley,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Cortland  Academy. 

Albert  B.  Watkins,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Hungerford  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Noah  T.  Clarke,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  Canandaigna  Acad- 
emy. 

John  Jones,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  Geneseo  Academy. 

George  W.  Briggs,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Delaware  Literary  Institute. 

Samuel  G.  Love,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Jamestown  Union  School  and 
Coll.  Institute. 

J.  Dorman  Steele,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Principal  of  Elmira  Free  Acad- 
emy. 

Alonzo  Flack,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Claverack  Academy  and  H.  B. 
Institute. 

Miner  H.  Paddock,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Medina  Free  Academy. 
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The  Chancellor  also  appointed  the  following  persons  as  the  Ezeon- 
tive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Professor  William  D.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  Cornell 
University. 

Professor  Cornelius  M.  O'Leary,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Manhattan 
College. 

Professor  Henry  L.  Harter,  A..  M.,  Potsdam  Normal  SchooL 

Principal  Erastus  F.  Bullard,  A..  M.,  Keeseville  Academy. 

Principal  John  C.  Gallup,  A.  M.,  Clinton  Grammar  School. 

Principal  Abraham  Mattice,  A.  M.,  Hudson  Academy. 

Principal  Alexander  J.  Robb,  A.  M.,  Waterford  Union  School. 

The  standing  committee  on  University  Necrology  was  continued 
for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. : 

Secretary  Samuel  B.  Woolworth,  LL.  D.,  Albany. 

Professor  Edward  North,  L.  H.  D.,  Hamilton  College. 

Professor  Daniel  S.  Martin,  A  M.,  Butgers'  Female  College. 

After  a  brief  concluding  address  by  Chancellor  Pruyn,  he  declared 
the  Convocation  duly  adjourned,'  to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
August,  1873,  and  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Bev.  Dr.  Fair* 
bairn. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  CONVOCATION  IN  ATTENDANCE. 

BOABD  OF  BeGBNTS. 

John  Y.  L.  Pmyn,  LL.  l!).,  Chancellor ;  Erastns  C.  Benedict,  LL.  D., 
Vice-Ohancellor ;  Abram  B.  Weaver,  Saperlntendent  of  Public 
Instraction ;  Robert  S.  Hale,  LL.  D.,  Elizabethtown ;  Elias  W.  Leav- 
enworth, LL.  D.,  Syracuse;  Gteorge  R.  Perkins,  LL.  D.,  tTtica;  Fran- 
cis Kernan,  LL.  D.,  ITtica ;  Oswald  Ottendorfer,  New  York  city ;  John 
L.  Lewis,  Penn  Yan ;  Horatio  G.  Warner,  LL.  D.,  Rochester ;  Henry 
R.  Pierson,  Albany ;  Samuel  B.  Wool  worth,  LL.  D.,  Secretary;  Daniel 
J.  Pratt,  Assistant  Secretary. 

New  York  State  Dbpabtment  of  Publio  LsrsTsnortOH. 

Superintendent  Abram  B.  Weaver ;  Deputy  Superintendent  Edward 
Danforth. 

Colleges,  Era 

Colombia  College — ^President  Frederick  A.  P.  Barnard,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D. ;  Professor  Charles  Davies,  LL.  D. 

Union  College — ^Professor  Tayler  Lewis^  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D. ;  Pro- 
fessor Cady  Staley,  C.  E. 

Hamilton  College — ^President  Samuel  G-.  Brown,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. ; 
Professor  Edward  North,  L.  H.  D. ;  Professor  John  W.  Mears,  D.  D. 

Hobart  College — ^Professor  Maunsell  Yan  Rensselaer,  D.  D. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York — Professor  Benjamin  N.  Mar- 
tin, D.  D.,  L.  H.  D. 

Alfred  University — President  Jonathan  Allen. 

St.  Stephen's  College— Warden  Robert  B.  Fairbaim,  D.  D. ;  Trus- 
tee Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Doane,  D.  D. 

College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier — ^Professor  Patrick  F.  Dealy,  S.  J. 

Manhattan  College — ^Professor  Cornelius  M.  O'Leary,  M.  D.; 
Ph.  D. 

Cornell  University — President  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D. ;  Pro- 
fessor William  D.  Wilson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D. ;  Professor  John 
Stanton  Gould ;  Trustee  Amasa  J.  Parker,  LL.  D. ;  Professor  Henry 
T.  Eddy,  C.  E. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York — ^Professor  Qerardus  B.  Docharty, 
LL.  D. ;  Professor  Jesse  A.  Spencer,  D.  D. 

Rutger's  Female  College — ^President  G-eorj^  W.  Sampsoo,  D.  D. ; 
Professor  Daniel  S.  Martin. 

Albany  Medical  College — Professor  James  McNaughton,  M.  D. 
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New  York  Medical  College  for  Women — Vice-President  Tryphe- 
aia  Bayard ;  Trostee  D.  E.  Sackett ;  Dean  Mrs.  Glemenee  S.  Lozier, 
M.  D. 

New  York  Free  Medical  College  for  Women — Professor  Frederick 
R.  Marvin,  M.  D. 

New  .York  State  Normal  School,  Albany — ^Professor  Le  Roy  C. 
Cooley,  Ph.  D. ;  Ex-Professor  Rev.   Frederick  8.  Jewell,  Ph.  D., 

Oreenbnsh. 

Fredonia  Normal  School — ^Professor  O.  R.  Burchard  (Editor  N.  Y. 
JEdikscUianal  Monthly). 

Potsdam  Normal  and  Training  School — Professor  Henry  L.  Har- 
ter. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (Flint,  Mich.) — ^Professor 
George  L.  Brockett. 

Dudley  Observatory — Director  Gteorge  W.  Hough. 

New  York  State  Library — Librarians  Henry  A.  Homes  and  Ste- 
phen B.  Griswold ;  Assistant  Librarian  Gteorge  R.  Ho weU. 

New  York  State  Museum  of  Natural  History — ^Entomologist  J.  A. 
Lintner.  • 

New  York  State  Teachers'  Association — ^Ex-President  James  B. 
Thomson,  LL.  D. ;  Ex-President  J.  Dorman  Steele,  Ph.  D. ;  Presi- 
dent Edward  Danforth. 

Academies,  etc. 

Albany  Academy — Trustee  Orlando  Meads. 

Albany  Classical  Institute — Principal  Charles  H.  Anthony. 

Albany  Female  Academy — President  Amasa  J.  Parker,  LL.  D. 

Albany  Free  Academy — Professor  Charles  A.  Home. 

Albany  Public  Schools — No.  14,  Principal  James  L.  Bothwell; 
No.  15,  Piincipal  Levi  Cass ;  No.  20,  Principal  E.  M;  Torrey. 

Albion  Academy — ^Principal  Oliver  Morehouse. 

Alfred  University,   Academy   Department — Principal    Jonathan 
Allen. 
•    Almond  Academy — Principal  Charles  H.  Crawford. 

Auburn  Academic  High  School — ^Principal  John  E.  Myer, 

Baldwinsville  Academy — Principal  A.  E.  Lasher;  Assistanta 
Misses  8.  A.  Lasher  and  Jennie  L.  Wright. 

Bryant  and  Stratton's  Commercial  College,  Albany — Assistant 
George  H.  Qttay. 

Canandaigua  Academy — Principal  Noah  T.  Clarke,  Ph.  D. 

Oanisteo  Academy — ^Principal  (Rev.)  J.  S.  Bingham. 
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Gary  Collegiate  Seminary — ^Principal  (Ber.)  James  R.  Goe. 

Cajaga  Lake  Academy — ^Principal  Oharles  Kelsey. 

Claverack  Academy  and  H.  R.  Institiite — ^Principal  (Bev.)  Alonzo 
Flack ;  ProfesBor  T.  S.  Lambert,  M.  D. 

Clinton  Grammar  School,  Female  Department  (Honghton  Semi- 
nary)— ^Principal  John  C.  Gallup,  M.  D. 

Cortland  Academy — Principal  George  B.  Manley. 

Delaware  Literary  Institute — ^Principal  George  W.  Brigga. 

Egbert's  High  School  (Oohoes) — Principal  Oliver  P.  Steves. 

Fayetteville  Union  School— Principal  C.  T.  R  Smith. 

Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute — Principal  Joseph  E.  King, 
D.  D.,  Ph.  D. 

Geneseo  Academy — Principals  (Bev.)  John  Jones,  D.  D.,  and  H. 
D.  Gregory. 

Grammar  School  of  Madison  University — ^Principal  James  M. 
Taylor. 

Hamilton  Female  Seminary — Principal  M.  M.  Goodenough. 

Hartford  Academy — Secretary  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe. 

Hudson  Academy — ^President  John  Stanton  Gould;    Principal 
(Bev.)  Abraham  Mattice. 

Hudson  Vale  Institute  (Lansingburgh) — ^Principal  (Bev.)  A.   B. 
Whipple. 

Hungerford  Collegiate  Institute — ^Principal  Albert  B.  Watkins; 
Professor  B.  S.  Bosworth. 

Ithaca  Academy — ^Principal  W.   C.   Ginn;  Ex-Assistant  Emily 
Bailey. 

Keeseville  Academy — ^Principal  Erastus  F.  BuUard. 

Liberty  Normal  Institute — ^Principal  M.  B.  Hall. 

Lowville  Academy — Trustee  Franklin  B.  Hough. 

Monroe  Academy — ^Er-Principal  Wm.  H.  Whitney. 

Montgomery  Academy — Principal  (Bev.)  Bevilo  J.  Cone. 

Munro  Collegiate  Institute— Principal  Truman  K.  Wright. 

Nassau  Academy — Principal  A.  B.  Wiggin. 

New  Berlin  Academy — Principal  James  M.  Sprague ;  Secretary 
W.  F.  Jenks. 

New  York  Conference  Seminary  and  Collegiate  Institute — Princi- 
pal (Bev.)  Solomon  Sifls,  M.  D. 

Oneida  Seminary — Principal  (Bev.)  J.  D.  Houghtoa 

Onondaga  Academy — Principal  (elect)  Oliver  W.  Sturdevant. 

Owego  Free  Academy — Ex-Principal  Jonathan.  Tenney ;  Principal 
T.  L.  Griswold. 
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Peekskill  Academy — Principal  Albert  Wella. 

Rochester  Collegiate  Institute — ^Ex-Principal  E.  V.  De  Graff. 

Rome  Free  Academy — President  Stephen  Yan  Dosen ;  Principal 
George. H.  Barton. 

Sandy  Hill  Union  School — Assistant  Frances  A.  Teffi;. 

Saratoga  Springs  Union  School — Superintendent  L.  S.  Packard. 

Schenectady  Union  School — President  J.  J.  Marlatt ;  Principal  S. 
B.  Howe. 

Sodus  Academy — ^Principal  Elisha  Qurtiss. 

S.  S.  Seward  Institute,  Female  Department — Principal  Mrs.  George 
W.  Seward ;  Charles  H.  Seward. 

Troy  Academy — ^Principal  T.  Newton  Willson. 

Waterford  Union  School — ^Principal  Alexander  J.  Bobb. 

Whitestown  Seminary — Principal  James  S.  Gardner,  Ph.  D. 

Whitney's  Point  Union  School — ^Principal  T.  H.  Roberts;  Pre- 
ceptress Mrs.  Emma  Fiske  Roberts. 

Yates  Union  School — ^Preceptress  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Jones ; 
Ella  E.  Carroll. 


Hon.  Matthew  Hale,  Albany. 

Rev.  Samuel  F.  Morrow,  D.  D.,  Albany. 

Horace  M.  Paine,  M.  D.,  Albany. 

Mrs.  Anna  Parker  Pruyn,  Albany. 

Henry  S.  McCall,  Esq.,  Albany. 

Philander  Doming,  Albany. 

Alfred  B.  Street,  Albany. 

Michael  P.  Cavert,  Albany. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  McDoual,  Albany. 

Edward  Duffey,  M.  D.,  Albany. . 

Fred.  R.  W.  White,  Evening  Timea^  Albany. 

Charles  F.  Lewis,  Schenectady. 

Tayler  Lewis,  Jr.,  Schenectady. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Peissner,  Schenectady. 

J.  L.  Norris  (Un.  Coll.),  Schenectady. 

Rev.  C.  P.  Sheldon,  D.  D.,  Troy. 

Miss  M.  A.  Barton,  Troy. 

David  H.  Crittenden,  New  York  city. 

Miss  M.  Crittenden,  New  York  city. 

Joseph  A.  Munn,  New  York  city. 
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Joseph  Holdrich,  New  York  city. 

MiB.  J.  Holdrichy  New  York  dty. 

John  F.  Gray,  M.  D.,  New  York  dty. 

George  H.  Shattuck,  New  York  city. 

Charles  A.  O'Reilly,  New  York  dty. 

Bobert  Payne,  New  Yoric  city. 

W.  W.  Monk,  New  York  city. 

J.  H.  Starr,  New  York  dty. 

J.  O'Leary,  New  York  city. 

John  0.  Robinson,  Syracuse. 

School  Comm'r,  John  Yan  Yoris,  Schoharie. 

N.  L.  Batton,  Rochester. 

Eliza  Sackett,  Public  school,——,  N.  J. 
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THE  MORAL  AND  THE  SECUUR  IN  EDUCATION. 


By  Tatlbb  Lbwib,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D., 
Vnhmoi  of  Anctant  and  Oriental  Langnacea  Is  Union  0o0itg9. 


^H  Bijpiw  ^  6$Tovy  Bays  the  master  nund  of  antiquity ;  man  mnet 
flink  to  the  beast  or  rise  to  the  divine.  There  is  for  him  no  standing 
stilly  no  middle  way.  The  animal  jnst  folfills  the  law  of  his  nature, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  he  remains  stationary ;  he  has  no  conflict,  no 
straggle  between  a  higher  and  a  lower  being.  Man  has  a  nature,  bnt 
he  also  has  the  snpemataral.  By  the  aid  of  the  latter  he  rises  above 
nature ;  by  its  loss  or  degradation  he  sinks  below  it.  He  becomes 
that  most  frightfol  thing,  an  animal  with  a  reason ;  in  other  words,  a 
demon,  a  fiend. 

We  take  this  as  the  pervading  idea  of  the  present  paper.  It  is  the 
thought  which  presents,  above  all  others,  the  peril  as  well  as  the 
dignity  of  the  human  existence.  Shall  it  be  overlooked  in  educa- 
tion )  Or  is  anything  entitled  to  the  name  that  does  not  recognize, 
in  some  way,  its  incalculable  value  as  an  element  of  culture  ?  Let 
us  be  practical  here.  Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  no 
amount  of  mere  fact  knowledge,  or  of  science,  in  the  modem 
restricted  sense  of  the  term,  can  give  security  that  the  man  possess- 
ing it  may  not  turn  out  a  monster  of  crime  and  a  deadly  scourge  to 
society.  It  may  be  conceded  that,  indirectly,  the  mere  knowledge, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  may  have  something  that  seems  like  a  moral 
influence.  As  an  aid  to  a  higher  position  among  men,  it  may  furnish 
a  motive  to  correct  outward  behavior.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the. 
pursuit  of  wealth,  or  of  anything  else  that  gives  rise  to  a  worldly 
prudence,  taking  the  place,  for  a  time,  of  moral  principle.  When 
this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  or  such  an  education  gives  less  distinc- 
tion by  being  more  and  more  diffused^  then,  instead  of  a  check,  it 
may  become  a  direct  incentive  to  crime  by  creating  increased  facili- 
ties for  its  commission.  Evidence  is  constantly  accumulating  that 
the  processes  of  the  burglar,  of  the  incendiary,  of  the  counterfeiter, 
of  the  abortionist,  of  the  poisoner,  of  the  railroad  destroyer,  of  the 
prison  breaker,  are  actually  making  progress  with  the  progress  of 
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edncation.  They  are  becoming  arts.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that, 
before  long,  books  may  be  written  upon  them.  There  may  be  snch  a 
thing  as  a  felon's  library.  And  so  in  respect  to  mere  specnlative 
knowledge.  When  wholly  destitute,  as  it  may  be,  of  moral  ideas,  it 
may  only  wake  np  the  fSftcnlties  of  the  sonl  for  the  discovery  of  evil, 
and  make  them  all  the  more  acnte  for  its  perpetration. 

Man  m  an  Abnormal  State. 

In  giving  my  views  on  this  wide  subject,  I  can  only  aim  here  at 
presenting  some  very  general  ideas.  There  is  the  great  fact — so  it 
may  be  regarded  rather  than  as  a  tenet  or  dogma — ^the  great  fa^  of 
something  wrong,  fearfully  wrong,  in  man.  This  we  may  say  with- 
out trespassing  on  the  ground  of  Biblical  theology,  or  inquiring  into 
the  way  and  agency  of  its  origin.  The  editor  of  the  Nation,  one  of 
our  ablest  literary  papers,  was,  lately,  discussing  the  reason  for  the 
failure  of  all  rules  in  political  economy.  He  can  only  account  for  it 
by  admitting,  to  use  his  own  strange  expression,  that  there  is,  some- 
how, a  '^  screw  loose  in  man."  The  language  may  seem  lacking  in 
dignity,  yet  is  it  most  impressive  as  well  as  significant.  Humanity  is 
in  disorder.  I  would  not  vse  the  word  fallen^  because  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  the  special  technics  of  any  peculiar  theology.  But  there  is 
something  wrong  in  man.  His  nature  has,  somehow,  received  a  great 
moral  shock.  The  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  Bible ;  but,  in  such 
an  argument  as  this,  profane  history  is  more  likely  to  be  attended  to, 
and  its  proof  is  all-sufficient.  From  the  earliest  record  of  our  moe, 
the  human  world  has  been  full  of  the  most  deadly  evil.  Who  will 
dare  deny  i  t  ?  Age  after  age  of  crime,  injustice,  fraud,  violence,  cruelty, 
have  furnished  a  record  which  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  forbids  all 
ignoring  of  the  fatal  fact.  Our  own,  with  all  its  boasts  of  progress  and 
civilization,  furnishes  a  full  quota  to  the  complement  of  these  dark 
and  bloody  statistics.  Within. ten  years  the  most  causeless  rebellion 
known  to  human  history  has  laid  waste  our  own  fair  land,  and  caused 
a  sacrifice  of  more  than  half  a  million  lives  for  its  suppression. 
Who  slew  all  these  ?  We  inquire  not  now  in  respect  to  the  political 
causation ;  but  great  guilt  lies  somewhere,  and  should  in  some  way  be 
confessed.  The  damning  fact  still  remains  that  this  awful  ruin,  this 
fearful  waste  of  human  life  belongs  to  an  age,  and  to  a  race,  and  to  a 
country  boasting  their  superiority  to  all  others.  Within  a  still  leas 
period,  a  most  desolating  war,  breaking  out  professedly  on  one  of  the 
most  frivolous  points  of  political  etiquette,  has  occasioned  a  still  greater 
loss  of  human  life,  dismembering  and  crushing  to  the  earth  the  proud- 
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est  nation  in  Europe,  whilst  leaving  to  its  antagonist  a  demoniac 
trinmph,  unchecked  by  the  universal  mourning  within  its  own  terri- 
tory. Later  still,  a  band  of  men  claiming  to  be  reformers,  get  pos- 
session of  a  great  city  already  desolated  by  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
vindictively  devote  it  to  fires  and  slaughter,  surpassing  all  it  had 
before  endured.  Later  still,  this  many-faced  evil  shows  itself  in  vile 
thefts  and  robberies  on  the  largest  scale,  perpetrated  by  men  entrusted 
with  the  government  of  our  own  commercial  metropolis.  Very 
varied  have  been  its  aspects,  but  it  has  ever  shown  itself  the  same 
inveterate  disease  from  the  very  beginning  of  all  that  is  known 
respecting  humanity.  All  along  the  path  of  history  there  have  been 
times  and  influences  that  seemed  about  to  furnish  some  evidence  of 
change,  some  faint  dawning  of  the  prophet's  latter-day  glory,  or  the 
poet's  golden  age ;  but  how  soon  have  they  been  found  deceptive ! 
The  disease  has  only  been  taking  some  other  form.  Crime  has 
changed  its  Protean  features.  Yiolence  has  seemed  giving  place  to 
fraud,  or  despotic  cruelty  to  political  corruption.  Civilization  brings 
in  evils  that  balance  all  its  seeming  benefits.  Discoveries  in  science 
have  soon  been  perverted  to  the  introduction  of  new  forms  of  danger 
and  of  crime.  Even  God's  interpositions  have  been  darkened  and 
turned  aside  from  their  gracious  eftects  by  the  inveterate  strength  of 
this  great  moral  calamity.  For  ages  has  our  world  been  the  theater 
of  a  mighty  war  between  the  powers  of  good  and  evil.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  this,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  termination  of 
the  struggle,  or  the  agencies  divine  or  human  by  which  it  is  to  be 
brought  about. 

The  theologian's  word  for  this  is  depravity.  Man  is  fallen,  he  says. 
I  would  rather  describe  it  here  by  a  word  which  cannot  offend,  because 
it  is  now  so  much  employed  by  scientists  and  reformers  in  other  and 
far  inferior  matters.  We  might  say,  then,  that  man  is,  somehow,  in 
an  (ibnormal  state.  He  makes  a  sad  discord  in  a  world  for  which  he 
must  have  been  designed  as  the  key  note.  He  is  not  doing  that 
which  might  have  been  rationally  expected  from  the  faculties  given 
and  the  dignities  conferred  upon  him.  Though  endowed  with  reason, 
he  is  living  the  life  of  the  beast  in  its  essential  selfishness  and 
animality,  notwithstanding  the  fair  appearances  presented  by  a 
purely  outward  civilization.  Now,  as  far  as  science  can  discover, 
everything  else  in  the  mundane  system  is  living  according  to  its 
law.  Thus  is  it  in  the  purely  animal  world.  Every  species  is 
doing  what  God,  or,  if  any  prefer  the  terra,  what  Nature  intended 
them  to  do.     They  are  doing  it  well ;  they  are  doing  it  perfectiy. 
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We  cannot  think  this  of  man.  It  is  blaspheming  Ood,  it  is 
blaspheming  Nature  to  affirm  that  the  doings  of  our  race  for 
six  thousand  years  or  more,  or  what  they  are  doing  now^  even  in 
civilized  London,  Paris  and  New  York,  are  the  true  normal  ends  of 
the  human  existence.  Man  is  not  fulfilling  his  destiny  even  as  an 
animal.  The  possession  of  reason,  and  the  constant  jar  between  it 
and  his  animal  propensities,  does  not  allow  him  even  the  repose  of 
the  brate.  If  the  end  of  his  being  were  merely  to  live  according  to 
nature,  woere  seoimdum  natfwram^  as  some  of  the  old  heathen  moral- 
ists, as  well  as  a  very  modern  school,  have  said)  he  is  not  doing  even 
that.  Hence  the  strangest  anomalies,  and,  sometimes,  the  most  terri. 
ble  disorders,  arising  from  the  very  efforts  of  reason  and  conscience 
to  assert  their  divine  prerogatives.  Hence  it  is  that,  according  to 
the  very  language  of  our  Saviour,  even  the  blessed  gospel  comes  into 
the  world  as  ^^  a  sword  and  a  fire." 

In  the  emphatic  language  of  scripture,  ^^  the  whole  creation  groan- 
eth ; "  the  whole  earthly  creation,  the  whole  family  of  man,  and  the 
animal  world,  as  ^^  subject  to  vanity  "  with  him,  ''  groaneth  and  tra< 
vaileth  in  pain  until  now."  This  groaning  has  never  ceased.  History, 
literature,  poetry,  art,  politics,  have  been  ever  filled  with  it.  It  is  like 
the  constant  moaning  of  the  sea  in  its  deep  restlessness.  As  one  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  cataract,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  battle-field,  becomes 
unconscious  of  its  ceaseless  roar,  so  the  deafened  ear,  immersed  in 
secularity,  takes  no  perception  of  this  melancholy  sound.  But  the 
spiritually-quickened  organ  ever  hears  it.  It  would  lead  to  despair 
of  man  were  it  not  for  the  clarion  tone  of  that  prediction,  more 
ancient  than  the  Sibyl,  louder  than  any  Delphic  or  Dodonsean  utter- 
ances— that  old,  old  promise  made  by  Him  to  whom  '^  a  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day  " — that,  in  "  the  latter"  days,  still  future,  fiu:  future, 
it  may  be,  ^'  the  mountain  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  prepared  on  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  and  the  many  peoples  shall  fiow  unto  it ;  and 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks,  and  shall  learn  war  no  more ;  and  they  shall  say : 
Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  He  shall 
teach  us  His  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  His  paths ;  for  the  knowledge 
of  God  %haU  cover  the  earth,  even  as  the  waters  cover  the  depths  of 
the  sea."  Among  the  papers  contained  in  a  late  educational  report 
there  was  one  earnestly  recommending  the  introduction  of  newspapers 
as  proper  reading  for  our  common  schools.  I  certainly  have  no  desire 
to  say  anything  against  the  press  or  its  representatives ;  but  could 
the  spirit  of  secularity  go  further  than  this  %    Look  at  the  contrast  it 
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forces  npon  us :  the  political  compaiga  newspaper  to  be  introduced  in 
schools  as  the  yehicle  of  cultured  thought  and  diction,  of  lofty  and 
pure  ideas,  whilst  such  sublime  passages  as  I  have  just  now  quoted — 
6o  full  of  "  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum  " — the  glorious 
language  of  prophets,  apostles,  yea,  of  Christ  himself,  must  be  thrust 
out  as  narrow,  bigoted,  sectarian,  hostile  to  liberty,  to  elevation  of 
thought,  and  to  human  rights  1 

Now  in  the  rectifying  of  this  abnormal  state,  shall  public  education 
take  no  part  %  Shall  that  fact  be  ignored  without  which  history  is 
unintelligible,  and  political  philosophy  becomes  a  mass  of  contradic- 
tions t  For  such  a  philosophy  is  founded  alone  on  this  very  idea, 
that,  in  the  conflict  between  the  human  appetites  and  the  individual 
human  reason,  the  latter  is  the  weaker  power,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  strengthened  by  the  collective  prudence,  and  by  every  appeal  that 
can  be  made  to  something  super-earthly,  or  rising  above  the  blindness 
and  irrationality  of  the  individual  selfishness.  If  humanity  is  in  an 
abnormal  state,  if  there  is,  indeed,  ^^  a  screw  loose  in  man,"  then 
may  we  surely  say  that  such  a  fact  must  be  fundamental  in  education, 
and  that  the  political  philosophy  which  ignores  it  nmat  be  false  from 
top  to  bottom. 

The  design  of  this  paper  is  to  express  a  few  truths,  relating  to  edu- 
cation, in  their  most  general  form.  I  cannot,  however,  avoid  advert- 
ing to  certain  topics  of  a  more  special  kind,  su^ested  by  the  peculiar 
language  of  a  late'  resolution  passed  by  one  of  the  city  boards  of 
instruction  in  the  West,  and  which  is  beginning  to  be  adopted  else- 
i^here.  It  directly  forbids  the  use  of  the  Ohristian  Scriptures,  in  any 
'way,  in  its  public  schools.  Not  content  with  this,  it  declares  pro- 
hibited "  all  religiovs  tnstruotwn  "  whatever.  Have  the  authors  and 
£avorer8  of  this  broad  resolution  ever  asked  themselves  what  would 
be  its  effect  if  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent  its  language  would 
seem  to  warrant  %  "All  religious  instruction,"  say  they.  This,  of 
course,  includes  all  moral  instruction  that  has  in  any  way,  directly  or 
indirectly,  any  connection  with  this  tabooed  subject  of  religion. 
Have  they  really  thought  what  would  be  left  beyond  those  mere 
mechanical  processes  of  reading,  writing  and  computation,  which  are 
more  strictly  the  means  of  education  than  education  itself  ?  There  is 
no  need  of  dwelling  on  this.  The  mere  presentment  of  this  matter 
is  enough  for  every  thinking  man  who  understands  how  intimately 
and  extensively  ideas  moral  and  religious,  or  immoral  and  irreligious, 
are  connected  with  every  department  of  knowledge,  and  how  inevi- 
tably the  exclusion  of  the  one  is  the  favoring  of  the  other. 
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BsLiaious  Ideas  m  Hibtobt  ajid  Social  Philobopht. 

What  is  history,  stripped  of  everything  that  has  relation  to  this 
forbidden  ground}  What  kind  of  political  economy  is  that  into 
which  no  moral  or  religious  ideas  are  to  enter,  or  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  any  ethics  of  Christianity  %  What  is  political  philosophy, 
thus  denuded  ?  Why,  the  very  questions,  what  is  government,  and 
whence  its  authority,  are  fundamentally  religions.  What  is  the 
State?  What  is  true  law,  and  wherein  does  it  differ  essentially, 
from  what  is  called  mob  or  lynch  law  %  Whence  comes  the  right 
of  a  naajority  to  rule  a  minority  %  Whence  the  right  of  the  people 
any  more  than  the  right  of  kings  ?  Whence  does  government  get 
its  power  of  life  and  death  ?  What  is  crime  %  What  is  punishment! 
Is  there  no  diffei*ence  in  our  treatment  of  the  burglar  and  of  the  vic- 
tim of  the  small  pox  %  On  what  ground  does  the  State  assume  to  punish  t 
Is  it  for  moral  reasons  in  any  eases,  regarding  crimes  as  offenses 
against  a  national  conscience  which  would  be  injured  by  their  impu- 
nity ;  or  is  it  solely  as  a  proceeding  of  convenience  or  expediency  %  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  a  national  moral  sense?  These  are  all  religious 
questions,  and  must  receive  religious  or  irreligious  answers.  In 
short,  is  the  State  a  mass  meeting,  coming  and  going,  convening  or 
seceding,  just  as  it  may  please  any  part  or  parts  pf  parts  ?  Or  is  it 
"a  power  ordained  of  God,"  in  its  essence,  in  its  sanction,  religious 
and  divine  ?  Is  it  a  whole  that  did  not  make  itself,  and  is,  therefore, 
dependent  for  its  authority  on  a  super-earthly  power,  whatever  may 
be  its  outward  forms?  What  determines  a  whole  of  territory,  or  a 
people  as  an  integer ;  or  what  social  compact,  and  between  whom 
made,  gives  power  and  right  to  he  a  people,  before  there  is  a  defined 
people,  on  a  defined  territory,  and  who  are  thereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  contract  with  each  other  ?  These  are  religioiis  ques- 
tions, we  say,  because  they  immediately  carry  the  mind  to  ideas 
higher  than  those  of  popular  consent.  They  suggest  that  Gk)d  must 
have  something  to  do  with  nations,  with  the  origin  and  ground  of 
authority  in  governments ;  that  this  should  be  acknowledged  as  a 
fundamental  truth,  and  made  part  of  a  true  political  education. 

With  these  wider  political  relations  are  intimately  connected  the 
social  and  the  domestic.  The  family  is  religious.  So  is  marriage. 
If  totally  divested  of  th|3  higher  ideas  so  long  inherent,  or  thus  uni- 
versally regarded  by  the  popular  mind,  it  would  not  be  long  before 
both  would  become  assimilated  to  the  herding  of  the  beasts ;  even  as 
striking  tendencies  in  our  own  age  and  in  our  own  land  are  rapidly 
showing.    In  fact  the  education  that  wholly  excludes  religious  ideas 
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mnBt  ignore  almost  everything  that  has  the  highest  valae  for  the 
human  sonl.  It  cannot  be  done ;  and  even  if  it  were  practicable,  it 
wonld  be  like  coarsely  ripping  out  all  figores  of  life  from  the 
richest  tapestry,  thus  rendering  worthless  the  whole  fabric  that 
remains. 

SoHooL  AND  Text  Boosb. 

No  religions  instruction!     How  then  are  we  to  determine  in 
respect  to  books,  whether  for  the  primary  or  the  higher  departments? 
We  might,  indeed,  have  an  arithmetic  which  had  nothing  moral  or 
religious  about  it ;  "but  how  in  regard  to  reading  exercises.    What 
kind  of  a  figure  would  they  present  after  there  had  been  weeded  out 
of   them  aU  religious  and  consequently  all  irreligious  ideas  %    This 
latter  word,  though  carefully  avoided  in  the  letter  of.  the  resolutions 
referred  to,  falls  certainly  within  their  spirit,  or  the  reasons  given  for 
them.     For  neutrality  involves  reciprocity.     It  is,  in  other  words,  the 
exclusion  of  everything  to  which  any  portion  of  the  community, 
great  or  small,  may  object,  and  on  any  ground  they  may  choose  to 
allege  as  affecting  their  rights  or  their  consciences.     ^^  No  religious 
instraction,"  says  the  resolution;   the  question  what  is  religious 
instruction  being,  of  course,  to  be  determined  by  those  who  make  the 
objection.     On  this  ground  they  proceed  first  to  expel  the  Christian 
Scriptures.     The  reason  given  is  that  ^^  the  children  of  the  parents  of 
all  sects  and  opinions  in  matters  of  faith  may  enjoy  alike  the  benefit 
of  the  Common  School  Fund."    They  profess  to  be  the  opponents 
of  sectarianism.     But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  any  of  the  evils  of 
Bible  reading  to  the  virulent  sectarianism  that  lies  behind  this  plausi- 
ble proceeding?    "All  sects  and  opinions,"  they  say ;  but  where  is 
the  reciprocity  ?    Suppose  that,  instead  of  the  Bible,  it  had  been 
resolved  that  "  Combes'  Constitution  of  Man,"  a  book  often  recom- 
mended for  schools  and  school  libraries,  together  with  all  teaching 
built  upon  or  assuming  its  ideas,  should  be  excluded.     What  an  out- 
cry of  bigotry,  intolerance,   "behind  the  age,"  etc.,  would  imme- 
diately have  been  raised  in  certain  quarters  1    What  an  alarm  of 
Church  and  State  should  we  not  have  heard !   And  yet  many  parents, 
very  intelligent  as  well  as  conscientious  parents  too,  do  honestly 
regard  Combes'  work  as  irreligious  and  demoralizing  in  its  tendency. 
Why  should  not  they  also  have  their  veto  ?    Why  are  not  their  rights 
and  their  consciences  to  be  respected,  even  should  they  happen  to  be 
ignorant  and  unreasonable?    Go  on  with  this;  give  everything  its 
veto  on  the  sole  ground  of  the  demand,  irrespective  of  its  truth  and 
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rationality ;  allow  of  nothing  as  entitlod  to  respect  because  of  its 
representing  what  has  long  been  held  sacred,  or  is  regarded  as  pre 
dominant  in  the  best  thinking  of  the  community,  and  thns  as  having, 
in  the  truest  sense,  become  a  part  of  the  social  mind ;  sweep  away, 
by  this  veto  power,  everything  most  precious  to  the  best  portion  of 
our  population,  and  what  would  remain  out  of  which  a  school  or 
reading  book  could  be  compiled. 

SsouLAB  EnnoATioir. 

To  some  minds,  however,  all  these  diflGicultieB  are  settled  by  the 
magic  of  a  word.  It  is  the  term  ^emLar.  They  use  it  as  though  it 
were  a  boundary  line  as  distinct  as  the  Ohio.  It  is  a  notable  example 
of  the  way  in  which  men  cheat  themselves  by  a  word.  Attempt  to 
define  secular  education,  what  it  embraces,  what  it  excludes,  and  we 
shall  find  that  hardly  a  step  has  been  taken  in  the  solution  of  the 
difiicult  problem.  Secvla/r  (seculum),  belonging  to  the  age  or  foorli 
in  which  we  live.  But  we  live  in  two  worlds  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  this  duality,  and  the  spiritual  conflict  arising  from  it,  which  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  the  animal.  Qod  has  given  it  to  us,  this  double 
being,  and  what  he  has  joined  together  man  may  greatly  derange, 
greatly  mar,  but  cannot  put  asunder.  We  live  in  two  worlds,  we 
say,  the  near  world,  the  world  of  sense,  and  the  great  ^ou2um  ^eeuUh 
rum  by  which  the  first  is  ever  encompassed  and  pervaded.  We 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  both,  and  there  is  nothing  belonging  solely 
to  the  one  regarded  as  wholly  separate  from  the  other. 

But  take  the  word  aeoiUar  in  its  lowest  sense :  we  do  not  thereby 
escape  the  difBlculty  of  the  rule  that  requires  the  exclusion  of  all  con- 
troverted ideas.  Men  differ  much  about  things  secular.  Political 
philosophy  should  be  taught  in  our  schools.  So  all  say.  Our  children 
should  be  instructed  as  to  the  nature  of  our  political  institutions. 
But  men  differ  in  politics.  My  hearers  will  understand  me  as  refer- 
ring not  to  any  mere  momentary  questions  of  party  platforms,  but  to 
principles  deemed  fundamental  in  government,  such  as  those  b^ore 
refeiTed  to.  There  may  be  those  among  us  who  do  not  believe  in 
republicanism.  Shall  they  be  allowed  their  veto  on  school  books 
that  represent  the  general  national  character  in  this  respect  ?  Or 
shall  they  be  told  that  there  is  something  predominant  here,  and  that 
such  predominance  must  be  respected  in  the  national  education! 
Holding  republicanism  to  be  right,  we  do  rightly  and  wisely  in  giving 
our  children  a  bias  toward  it  in  early  life.  We  will  not  listen  to  the 
pretentious  free-thinking  which  demands  that  the  young  mind  should 
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be  kept  open  in  this  respect.  The  few  monarchists  or  the  few  com- 
munists among  qs  mast  pnt  up  with  it.  A  predominant  national 
character  is  a  most  conservative  element  of  nationality,  and  this  is 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  ihehv  abstract  right  of  opinion.  The  true  infer- 
ence, as  it  bears  upon  the  other  and  still  greater  question,  is  most 
obvious.  We  have  a  few  atheists  among  us ;  there  are  some  who 
believe  only  in  Nature ;  they  are  to  be  treated  with  all  tolerance,  but 
our  long  inherited  Ohristianity  is  not  to  be  driven  from  our  schools 
and  colleges  on  the  ground  that,  in  any  honor  shown  to  it,  there  is  a 
&voring  of  opinions  which  they  do  not  hold.  It  is  in  possession ;  it 
must  be  proved  false  before  it  can  be  summarily  ousted  in  this  man- 
ner. The  parallel  is  unanswerable.  To  say  the  least,  we  are  no  more 
a  republican  than  we  are  a  Ohristian  nation.  Long  may  both  these 
aspects  be  preserved. 

So  also  do  men  differ  in  aesthetics,  in  art,  in  philosophy,  in  litera- 
ture ;  various  opinions  are  held  in  respect  to  political  economy.  Not 
a  shadow  of  a  reason  can  be  given  why  the  principle  involved,  and 
the  veto  claimed,  have  not  an  equal  application  to  disagreements  in 
these  matters  as  well  as  to  the  tabooed  question  of  morals  and 
religion. 

ThB  LuTEBDIOnON  OF  THB  BiBLB  A  FaVOBING  OF  IJnBELIEF. 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  mere  exclusion  leaves  belief  in  the  Serip- 
tures,  and  in  religion  generally,  just  where  it  found  them.  Had  they 
never  had  place  in  our  schools,  the  case  might  have  presented  a  differ- 
ent aspect;  though  even  then  the  question  might  fairly  have  arisen : 
Why  should  all  knowledge  of  this  kind,  forming,  as  it  has,  such  an 
important  part  in  human  thinking,  be  wholly  shut  out  %  There  is  no 
disputing  the  fact,  however,  that,  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  our 
country,  such  culture  had  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  school. 
Its  positive  exclusion,  therefore,  must  have  a  directly  positive  instead 
of  a  mere  negative  effect.  It  must  give  an  infidel  bias,  to  say  the  least, 
to  the  mind  of  every  child  at  all  capable  of  understanding  the  strange 
proceeding.  Why,  he  may  well  ask,  is  this  book  so  branded  with 
the  stigma  of  exclusion,  when  everything  else  is  allowed  to  come  in! 
When  we  consider  how  susceptible  of  impressions  the  mind  is,  at  that 
early  period,  we  may  better  estimate  the  moral  mischief  of  such  a 
bin.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  family  and  the  Sunday-school  as  a 
remedy  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  vast  numbers  of  our  children 
ean  have  little  or  no  instruction  in  these  ways ;  in  the  second  place, 
there  is  to  be  considered'  the  effect  of  such  a  public  tabooing  ia 
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weakening  the  power  of  domestic  instruction,  eren  within  its  own 
limited  sphere.  It  is  morally  nnfair  to  place  religions  truth  under 
the  influence  of  such  an  open  ban.  How  must  it  destroy  reverence 
for  the  Bible  at  home,  when  the  child  sees  it  so  cast  out  of  the  school 
as  some  noxious  thing,  dangerous  to  liberty  and  ^^  the  rights  of  man." 
The  effect  will  be  increased  by  the  seemingly  higher  authority  which 
the  public  character  of  the  proceeding  necessarily  imparts  to  it.  The 
lesson  there  learned  will  have  more  influence  upon  him  than  any 
taught  in  a  leaser  cirde.  The  Scriptures,  all  serious  truth,  he  is  thus 
early  taught  not  simply  to  neglect,  but  to  regard  with  suspicion. 
That  is  the  book,  says  one  child  to  another,  whose  reading  has  been 
forbidden  in  the  school ;  can  it  fail  to  diminish  their  reverence  for 
it  as  it  is  opened  for  the  domestic  worship  ?  How  readily,  too,  will 
this  feeling  cooperate  with  that  tendency  of  the  young  mind  which 
turns  to  the  world  of  sense,  the  world  of  pleasure,  away  from  aD 
that  sober  truth,  some  taste  for  which  it  so  much  needs  in  the  first 
dawn  of  life.  It  is  thus  that  the  minutest  variation,  the  merest  bias, 
may  become  an  immeasurable  angle  of  deflection.  We  are  to  con- 
sider, moreover,  what  it  will  be  when  the  proceeding  becomes  general 
throughout  our  land,  and  the  association  of  ideas  connected  with  it 
has  entered  into  and  become  a  part  of  the  common  mind.  The  pub- 
lic effect  must  become,  in  this  way,  far  greater  than  the  domestic ;  the 
school  must  overpower  the  fiimily,  since  what  we  think  with  num- 
bers, even  though  it  be  superficial,  has  an  influence  ever  increasing  in 
a  geometrical  ratio.  The  public  school  is  the  place  to  which  onr 
children  go  in  order  to  learn  that  which  is  to  be  of  greatest  value  to 
them  in  life.  So  it  is  said ;  but  no  mention  is  to  be  made  there  of 
God,  or  soul,  or  any  existence  beyond  the  grave.  Will  not  this  be 
decidedly  irreligious  education,  which  no  play  on  the  word  ^eeular 
can  disguise! 

ITo  Sbcufboght. 

There  is  no  neutrality,  no  reciprocity  here.  The  effects,  too,  are 
most  unequal.  It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  belief  in  a  God 
and  a  future  life  is  unfavorable  even  to  the  best  worldly  good.  The 
loss  in  the  other  case,  if  it  be  a  loss,  is  incalculable.  One,  too,  is 
against  the  stream  of  human  appetite ;  the  bias  to  unbelief,  on  the 
other  hand,  concurs  with  the  animal  tendency ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
this  slope  of  Avemus  is  all  the  more  rapid,  all  the  more  unconsdoiUy 
and,  therefore,  all  the  more  easy,  under  the  disguise  of  a  merely  nega> 
tive,  and,  therefore,  harmless  principle. 
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Again,  there  is  another  reason  why  there  cannot  be  any  trae  reci- 
procity in  this  matter.  Beligions  and  moral  instruction  is,  from  its 
very  nature,  positive  and  direct.  It  seeks  no  disguise.  A  personal 
God,  a  divine  law,  a  divine  retribution  here  or  elsewhere ;  these  are 
positive  truths,  if  truths  at  all,  and  can  only  be  conveyed  in  a  posi- 
tive manner.  Hence  it  is  that  the  teaching  of  them  ever  calls  out  that 
most  dogmatic  cry  of  dogma.  But  if  these  truths  are  not  to  be 
taught  in  our  schools,  then  it  would  follow  unanswerably,  on  the 
same  principle  of  reciprocity,  that  the  controverting  them  in  any 
way,  or  what  might  seem  such  to  any  man's  conscience,  should  also 
be  excluded.  My  conscience,  says  the  atheist,  my  conscience  objects 
to  being  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools  in  which  religion  in  any  form 
is  taught ;  it  breeds  bigotry  and  superstition.  My  conscience,  says 
another  party,  objects  to  being  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools  from 
which  every  form  of  religious  teaching  is  excluded ;  the  very  act  fos- 
ters unbelief.  Why,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  the  latter  conscience  as 
much  entitled  to  respect  as  the  former  t  Much  more  may  he  thus 
object  to  anything  which,  in  his  thinking,  reasonable  or  unreasonable, 
has  the  least  effect  to  xmdermine  faith  in  what  he  believes,  or  wishes  his 
children  to  believe.  Now  the  great  unfairness  here  consists  in  this : 
that  whilst  religious  and  moral  truth  must  be  presented,  if  presented 
at  all,  in  a  positive  form,  the  controverting  of  such  truths  may  come 
in,  and  does  come  in,  under  every  conceivable  disguise.  Thus,  for 
example,  there  may  be  a  desire  to  have  taught,  as  a  part  of  funda- 
mental education,  some  of  those  ideas  which  are  least  of  all  sectarian 
in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  or  which  may  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  Christianity  in  its  widest  sense :  the  being  of  a  God,  a  divine 
law,  retribution,  a  Saviour,  with  the  related  ideas  of  salvation,  an 
immortal  life,  another  and  a  higher  world,  a  belief  in  some  way  in 
Providence  and  Prayer.  But  no,  says  the  objector,  those  are  dogmas ; 
they  can  have  no  place  here.  The  same  language  is  held  in  respect 
to  the  lyceumi  or  the  lecture  room.  We  want  no  theology  to  disturb 
ns  here.  But  how  is  it  with  the  other  aspect  t  Any  one  who  has 
carefully  observed  the  course  that  is  usually  taken,  especially  in  that 
common  educational  means  we  style  the  lecture,  knows  how  the 
thing  is  done.  There  is  presented,  perhaps,  some  system  of  sheer 
naturalism ;  the  divine  name  is  not  mentioned ;  there  seems  to  be  no 
denial  of  a  Providence,  general  or  particular,  but  the  opposite  ideas 
are,  nevertheless,  left  upon  the  mind,  and  in  the  worst  way.  From 
this  confused  glamour  of  nature,  and  causation,  and  evolution,  and 
the  inviolability  of  physical  law,  there  emanates  continually  a  subtile, 
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secret  influenoe^  nndefined  and  trndefinable,  yet  andermining  all  fidth, 
and  that,  too,  by  a  process  of  which  the  subject  is  least  aware.  He 
somehow  finds  that  he  has  undergone  a  change.  Truths  held  before 
present  a  different  aspect.  Though  not  a  word  has  been  directly  said 
by  way  of  controverting  them,  he  finds  belief  more  difficult.  For 
the  young  person  who  has  been  subjected  to  this  unfair  influence,  the 
worship  of  the  family,  the  instructions  of  the  pulpit  have  strangely 
lost  their  power.  Now  let  complaint  be  made  of  this,  and  the 
answer  is  a  prompt  disclaimer.  The  lecturer,  or  the  author  of  the  text 
book,  or  the  compiler  of  the  reading  book,  replies  indignantly  that  he 
had  no  sectarian  design.  He  meddles  not  with  dogmas  —  not  he.  It 
is  not  theology  or  atheology  that  he  teaches,  but  philosophy ;  if  any 
are  offended  by  it,  he  cannot  accommodate  himself  to  their  blind 
prejudices  or  their  narrow  ideas.  And  then,  perhaps,  he  takes  the 
attitude  of  the  persecuted  man,  and  tells  over  again,  for  the  thousandth 
time,  that  very  fresh  story  of  Galileo  and  the  Inquisition.  The 
unfairness  of  which  I  speak  takes  another  form.  The  lecturer,  or  the 
author  freely  admitted  into  the  schools,  dwells,  perhaps,  in  the 
imaginative,  the  sdsthetic,  or  the  sentimental  region.  Still  there  is 
a  like  undermining  of  old  truths,  or  what  is  more  common,  a  mean 
and  sophistical  taking  for  granted  that  they  have  all  been  exploded, 
and  can  no  longer  be  recognized  by  men  claiming  to  be  intelligent. 
But  no ;  that  is  not  meddling  with  religion ;  that  is  literofture;  or  it 
is  art,  or  ^^  the  higher  thinking ; "  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  dogmas. 
This  disguised  spirit  of  unfairness  takes  still  another  form.  It  goes 
on  to  talk  just  as  it  would  if  no  personal  G-od  existed  or  were  acknow- 
ledged. It  babbles  of  development  to  the  utter  ignoring  of  anything 
like  a  developer ;  for  there  is  no  fact  induction  that  ever  reaches  such 
a  power,  and  out  of  this  we  can  never  travel.  Is  an  objection  made 
by  the  religionist,  the  answer  is  ever  at  hand :  this  is  seiencey  .and  it 
cannot  help  your  dogmas.  Science  deals  alone  in  facts,  and  must 
draw  its  conclusions  therefrom ;  though  the  facts  known  be  still,  to  the 
fiicts  unknown,  like  a  single  leaf  to  the  forests  of  the  Orinoco. 
Science  has  to  do  with  ^^  the  things  seen ;"  it  meddles  not  with  that 
region  beyond  sense,  and  beyond  reason,  where  faith  has  its  dwelling, — 
a  very  respectable  thing,  doubtless,  but^  belonging  to  another  sphere. 
It  would  be  unscientific,  he  says,  even  to  think  of  answering  objections 
coming  from  such  a  source.  I  appeal  to  every  observing  man  in  mj 
audience,  whether  the  sketch  given  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the 
way  in  which,  under  this  negative  pretense,  the  bane  of  skepticism  is 
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allowed  to  penrade  onr  social  edncatioD,  whilst  the  antidote,  if  a  cer- 
tain view  becomes  established,  is  wholly  shut  ont. 

Education  inrsx  Aoekowlbdgs  what  ib  Pbedominaist. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  only  stating  difficnlties  without  pointing 
ont  any  way  of  settling  them. .  But  much  is  gained  if  there  can  be 
produced  a  conviction  that  there  are  such  difficulties,  and  very  great 
ones,  in  the  way  of  all  such  innovations  on  prevalent  ideas,  and  all 
such  attempts  at  setting  up  vetoes  against  what  is  predominant  in  a 
community.  When  it  is  generally  understood  how  closely  moral  and 
religious  ideas  are  interwoven  in  the  whole  fabric  of  education,  and 
how  impossible  it  is  to  map  out  what  may  be  comprehended  in  that 
vague  word  secular,  tlien  may  there  be  discovered,  perhaps,  some 
basis  on  which  these  difficult  questions  may  rationally  rest.  It  may 
set  ou^  best  and  most  candid  minds  to  thinking  whether  there  may 
not  be  some  compromise  grounded  on  the  acknowledgment  of  some- 
thing predominant  in  our  religious  and  moral  ideas  as  well  as  in  our 
politics  and  in  our  social  economy.  It  would  be  well  worth  our 
keenest  study  to  discover  whether  we  cannot  have  a  system  of  public 
education  unsectarian  in  its  spirit,  free  from  all  intolerance,  and  yet 
embracing  those  great  spiritual  ideas  without  the  recognition  of  which 
no  government  can  long  exist,  and  that  general  Christianity  which  is 
as  much  a  national  characteristic  as  the  republicanism  we  profess,  or 
the  language  we  speak.  This  mvM  be  discovered,  or  the  whole  idea 
of  State  and  national  education  must  be  abandoned.  The  word  seour 
lar  will  never  solve  the  mighty  problem. 

The  Idba  of  Akothsb  Lnrs  an  Essential  Element  of  Education. 

Permit  me  to  return  again  to  that  great  question  respecting  the 

true  normal  or  abnormal  position  of  humanity,  which  was  barely 

touched    upon    in    the    introductoiy    remarks,    under    that    head. 

The  selfish  principle  in  man,  the  worldly  or  secular  principle,  needs 

no  aid.    It  is  strong  enough  already ;  too  strong,  as  the  whole  history 

of  the  world  has  shown,  as  our  own  history  is  now  most  unmistakably 

showing.    It  needs  some  counteracting  power.     In  describing  what 

this  is,  I  would  avoid,  as  said  before,  all  technical  theological  Ian- 

gnage,  as  far  as  that  can  be  done  without  a  cowardly  compromise  of 

truth.    This  counteracting  power  is  to  be  found  in  an  idea,  not  so 

mnch  dogmatically  taught  as  assumed  to  be  fundamental  in  education, 

ever  present  in  its  primary  as  in  its  highest  instructions.    It  is  the 

idea*  of  another  life  for  man,  a  stage  of  existence  higher,  grander 
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vaster,  immenselj  exceeding,  and  to  which  the  present  is  bat  the 
introduction  as  of  a  narrow  porch  to  a  temple  infinitely  wonderfol 
and  sublime.  It  is  the  idea  of  a  state  of  being  having  infinite  glories, 
and,  therefore,  from  the  very  natore  of  things,  attended  with  infinite 
perils.  Aside,  however,  from  any  fear-inspiring  retributive  ideas, 
there  is,  in  such  a  thought  of  a  vast  existence,  taking  early  possession 
of  the  soul,  and  abiding  with  it  so  as  to  be  in  some  sense  a  part  of  its 
life,  constantly  present  in  its  influence  even  when  not  a  direct  object 
of  consciousness, — there  is  in  such  an  habitual  idea,  we  say,  an 
elevating,  enlarging,  purifying  power,  that  makes  alien  and  repulsive 
the  very  thought  of  crime,  and  gives  the  indwelling  conviction  that 
the  worldly,  the  gross,  the  low,  the  sensual,  the  animal,  is  some- 
how unworthy  of  a  being  who  has  ever  before  him.  such  an  immortal 
destiny.  It  operates  as  a  vital  influence  rather  than  as  a  fear,  a 
motive,  or  even  a  reason.  It  is  a  power y  to  use  the  remarkable  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle,  ^^  the  power  of  an  endless  life  " — 9wafu^  t^c  Co^^ 
axarakoToo — of  a  being  that  cannot  be  broken.  The  opposite  influence, 
as  said  before,  is  strong  enough  in  itself.  Selfishness,  worldliness, 
secularity,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  need  no  aid  from  education  to  develop 
their  growth  or  those  physical  utilities  on  which  writers  of  the  Buckle 
school  are  ever  insisting.  It  is  the  other  principle  which  needs  the 
earliest  and  most  assiduous  nurture.  Socrates  saw  that  when  he  said : 
^^  If  the  soul  is  immortal,  then  is  it  the  great  object  of  our  keeping, 
and  that,  too,  not  only  for  this  time  we  call  life,  but  for  that  far 
greater  existence,  the  aUj  the  great  w7u>le  of  being ;  for  noble  is  the 
prize  and  great  the  hope."  We  think  of  one  wiser  than  Socrates, 
and  who  said :  ^^  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  t " 
The  endeavor  here  has  been  to  set  this  forth  in  the  most  general,  or 
undogmatical,  way,  and  yet  without  any  compromise  of  its  incalcu- 
lable value.  It  is  not  as  a  remote  good  at  the  far  end  of  the  lever 
supposed  to  outweigh  a  near  temptation,  but  a  great  idea  early 
implanted,  ever  filling  the  soul,  and  preventing  that  false  magnifying 
of  present  surroundings  which  so  obscures  everything  else  in  the 
spiritual  horizon.  I  am  immortal,  and,  therefore,  to  do  this  were 
unworthy  of  the  vastness  of  my  being.  There  is  only  one  other 
reason  that  transcends  it.  It  is  the  language  of  one  of  old,  in  the 
dim  dawn  of  ethics,  or  when  moral  ideas  were  but  in  embryo,  as 
Lubbock  and  Buckle  would  say :  ^^  How  shall  I  do  this  and  sin  against 
God  I "  But  the  thoughts  are  essentially  related  as  grounded  alike  on 
the  idea  of  eternity ;  and  to  him  who  habitually  holds  the  one  the 
other  is  ever  very  near.     Shall  we  listen  to  the  men  who  call  sucb 
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teaching  Bectarian,  and,  therefore,  refuse  it  all  place  in  education  I 
To  thifi  there  is  but  one  answer,  in  which  all  must  agree  who  have 
the  least  shadow  of  a  title  to  the  name  Christian.  Compromise  may 
be  carried  far ;  but  there  must  be  some  stopping  place.  There  are 
some  things  bound  np  in  the  very  life  of  civil  society.  No  amount 
of  atheistic  clamor,  no  desire  to  conciliate  the  atheistic  sect — ^for  sect 
they  are,  and  a  very  intolerant  one,  too — ^shonld,  for  a  moment,  per- 
mit the  thought  of  banishing  from  our  schools  an  idea  so  fundamen- 
tal as  this.  It  needs  not  to  be  taught  as  a  dogma — tb  give  it  the 
odious  name  that  some  are  so  fond  of  using — ^but  to  be  laid  down 
rather  as  a  starting  principle  which  alone  gives  value  to  every  other 
kind  of  knowledge,  as  the  vitalizing  truth  most  conservative  of  the 
political  weU-being,  as  the  ennobling  doctrine  without  which  the 
present  world  becomes  a  dream,  an  inexplicable  enigma,  and  all  that 
may  be  called  ^^  the  rights  of  man ''  disappear  in  the  going  out  of  that 
hope  of  immortality  which  elevates  man  above  ^Hhe  beasts  that 
perish.'^  An  easy  analogy  will  aid  us  here.  What  would  we  think 
of  that  education  of  the  child  which  should  be  so  extremely  childish 
as  to  have  no  recognition,  not  the  least  intimation,  of  his  coming  man- 
hood? Afortioriy  then,  atque  a  fortissimo^  must  that  education  for 
the  adult  youth  be  irrational,  beyond  all  measure  of  irrationality, 
which  positively  forbids  all  reference  to  that  higher  manhood  of  which 
the  present  life  is  but  the  opening  stage. 

It  is  indeed  a  most  practical  position  which  is  here  contended  for. 
What  remains  of  virtue  there  are  in  our  sin-disordered  world  are  insepa- 
rable from  such  an  idea.  Faint  as  it  is,  weak  as  it  has  always  been 
in  opposition  to  the  strong  worldly  influence,  still  it  is  this  feeling 
and  this  idea  that  give  to  the  human  soul  its  sense  of  spirit  worthi- 
nesB.  It  is  this  that  makes  it  the  most  efScacious  check  to  crime.  It 
is  the  only  thing  that  can  give  force  or  meaning  to  that  misleading 
phrase  "  an  enlightened  self-interest."  A  present  advantage,  a  present 
temptation,  whether  of  appetite,  or  avarice,  or  ambition,  fills  the 
mental  horizon,  blinding  the  mind  to  every  other  consideration,  and 
sarprising  ns  often  by  the  suddenness  of  the  transgression  to  which  it 
leads.  Hence  the  explanation  of  a  £Etct  by  no  means  infrequent,  and 
jet  at  every  occurrence  calling  out  our  wonder,  as  though  it  were 
BO  me  inexplicable  phenomenon.  One  who  has  heretofore  stood  most 
fair  in  the  public  estimation,  suddenly  falls  into  crime.  He  commits 
some  violent  outrage  of  which  no  one  would  have  thought  him  capable, 
or  some  gross  frand  or  malfeasance  which  seems  wholly  alien  to  the 
character  he  has  heretofore  borhe ;  or  after  having  long  carried  the 
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name  of  '^  the  honest,"  tie  suddenly  belies  it  by  taking  a  conrse  which 
for  years  has  fallen  nnder  his  own  unsparing  condemnation.  Soeh 
persons  are  not  sinners  above  all  the  Oallileans.  Strange,  indeed,  and 
puzzling  are  their  cases ;  yet  they  occur  often  enough  to  fill  us  all 
with  fear  and  self-distrust.  How  could  he  have  done  it,  we  say. 
The  explanation  shows  the  fallacy  of  a  wholly  secular  morality.  In 
some  unguarded  moment,  a  near  present  advantage  has  so  suddenly 
enlarged  its  appearance  as  to  overpower  the  thought  of  any  remote 
worldly  good.  Character  and  standing  are  thrown  in  the  back 
ground.  The  whole  power  of  a  merely  secular  ethics  goes  down 
before  this  new  and  blinding  force.  The  man  &lls  ;  and  before  our 
newspapers  have  ceased  to  make  a  wonder  of  it,  there  is  a  similar 
case  to  crowd  it  out  of  notice.  How  could  he  have  been  so  blinded, 
we  say;  an  enlightened  self-interest  should  have  prevented  this. 
But  alas  for  the  secular  virtue;  its  weakness  is  in  proportion  to 
the  confidence  of  its  trust;  selfishness,  of  itself,  whether  refined 
or  gross,  or  the  idea  of  self  taking  in  only  the  present  being, 
is  in  itself  essential  darkness.  It  cannot,  of  itself,  enlighten 
or  be  enlightened.  Its  very  nature  is  to  blind  and  bewilder  the 
judgment  in  respect  to  the  true  good.  It  occupies  itself  with  shadows 
and  spectres  deceptively  seen  in  the  distorting  mists  of  a  near  present 
magnifying  them  out  of  all  true  proportion.  The  only  cure  for  thia, 
the  only  way  to  make  it  a  truly  ''  enlightened  self-interest,"  is  the 
early  education  of  the  soul  to  the  habitual  keeping  before  it  of 
the  great  future,  the  '^  great  all  of  being,"  as  Socrates  calls  it.  It 
needs  to  have  ever  present  this  vastness  of  the  human  existence,  so  as 
to  counteract,  by  its  appalling  infinity,  the  effect  of  present  temptation 
having  its  strength  in  its  nearness,  and  in  its  immensely  magnifying 
power.  To  bring  nigh  the  great  and  the  distant,  to  abate  the  undue 
influence  of  this  near  world  of  sense,  this  sea  of  secularity  that  is 
surging  around  us,  and  sometimes  suddenly  going  over  our  heads 
with  its  darkening  floods  of  evil, — this  is  certainly  an  end  of  educa- 
tion, and  a  most  important  one,  if  regarded  only  in  its  higher 
spiritual  effects,  o^  its  influence  in  saving  the  mind  from  the  narrow- 
ness and  belittling  power  of  mere  earthly  ideas.  We  prefer  thus  to 
leave  it,  instead  of  giving  it  any  closer  connection  with  other  views 
on  which  men  may  differ,  such  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  retribu- 
tion in  another  life,  the  methods  of  redemption,  and  the  special  views 
of  the  divine  associated  with  them. 

In  our  most  modem  idea  of  the  school  as  excluding  all  religious 
ideas,  the  tendency  must  be  strongly  and  inevitably  all  the  other  way 
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ThiB  dwnyct^  or  near  world,  as  the  Arabians  call  it,  fills  the  whole 
drde  of  vision.  Present  success  in  life,  wealth,  business,  office, 
political  i>ower,  in  a  word,  worldly  good,  is  held  out  everywhere  as 
.the  end  of  onr  secular  education.  We  need  the  counteracting  idea 
of  the  infinite  future,  of  the  infinite  all  of  being.  It  is  the  want  of 
this  which  warrants  ns  in  calling  our  education  animal,  even  in  its 
highest  or  most  scientific  pretensions.  It  is  animal  in  that  it  is  only 
for  the  present.  It  is  because  of  their  having  no  idea  of  a  great 
future  that  the  brute  races  cannot  be  truly  educated.  The  animal 
lives  in  the  present ;  for  this  was  he  made.  He  has  no  spiritual  con- 
flict ;  he  never  resists  a  present  appetite ;  he  has  no  conception  of 
any  power  or  reason  for  so  doing ;  he  was  not  designed  for  any  such  . 
purpose.  Man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  intended  to  war  with  nature, 
and  thus  to  rise  above  it ;  it  is  the  human  probation,  the  human  dis- 
cipline for  the  higher  sphere.  The  system  of  exclusively  secular 
education  teaches  the  directly  opposite  idea,  as  we  all  know ;  but 
whether,  in  proposing  to  himself  such  an  aim  as  the  only  end  of  his 
being,  man  truly  conquers  nature  or  is  conquered  by  it  is  the  question 
which  yet  remains  to  be  solved. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  strong  ground  for  saying  that  this  coun- 
teracting tendency  of  spiritual  culture  is  the  only  thing  which.can 
make  the  highest  civilization  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse.  It  is  the 
only  power  which  can  prevent  it  from  falling  into  that  circuit  of 
excessive  worldliness  which  such  a  secular  spirit,  without  this  cor- 
rection, ever  engenders.  The  history  of  the  world  shows  that  no 
genealogy  is  more  sure.  An  irreligious  civilization  begetting  an 
odious  selfishness,  selfishness  begetting  a  blinding  secularity  at  war 
with  every  elevated  idea,  worldliness  engendering  crime  and  sensuality 
in  their  most  revolting*  forms, — of  these  are  bom  cruelty,  caste,  dis- 
ruption of  social  ties,  unnatural  passions,  inhuman  ferocities,  and 
thus  the  age  comes  round  again  to  that  animal  barbarism  of  which  it 
professed  to  be  the  antipodes.  It  may  take  new  forms,  but  it  is 
only  a  more  hideous  animalism  after  all.  It  may  make  a  show  of 
science  and  philosophy  even,  but  it  is  still  the  wisdom  so  expressively 
described  by  the  apostle  as  ^^  earthly,  sensual,  devilish."  The  thought 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  remarkable  language  of  a 
serious  heathen :  ^^  In  such  a  wheel  of  sequences,"  says  Longinus,  in 
his  treatise  on  the  sublime,  ^4n  such  a  wheel  of  sequences,  it 
cannot  be  but  that,  by  little  and  little,  there  comes  round  a 
decay  and  corruption  of  human  life;  all  spiritual  greatness,  too, 
must    &de  away  when    men    boast  only  of  the  mortal  and  the 
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earthly,  or  are  occupied  eolely  with  admiring  and  praising  theee, 
whilst  neglecting  the  growth  of  that  which  pertains  to  immortality." 
Such  mnst  always  be  the  result  of  a  godless  enlightenment  of  the 
mere  worldly  mind,  or  of  what  would  be  called  an  exclusive  secular 
training.    For  the  best  good  even  of  this  world,  in  its  most  secular 
aspects,  we  cannot  keep  too  high  and  too  pure  the  thought   of 
another.     Man  must  degenerate  when  there  is  no  idea  predominating 
over  that  of  the  present  life.    Where  this  has  become  dim  or  gone 
wholly  out,  there  no  degree  of  wealth,  or  civilization,  or  even  of  lite- 
rary refinement,  can  stay  the  march  of  crime,  whilst  science  itself 
may  become  one  of  the  chief  means  for  furnishing  facilities  to  its 
progress.    When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spiritual  good  takes  prece- 
dence, the  worldly  welfare  will  certainly  follow  in  its  train.     "  He 
that  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it;  he  that  would  lose  his  life 
shall  find  it."    It  is  as  true  of  ages  and  communities  as  of  individuals. 
Is  a  generation,  a  people  occupied  pre-eminently  with  the  ideas  of 
another  life,  the    habitual  contemplation  of   our    greater  being! 
we  could  say  with  the  utmost  confidence,  such  a  generation  would 
not  be  squalid,  it  would  not  be  unclean,  it  would  not  be  oppressed 
with  debasing  poverty.    Lu^niry  it  might  want ;  in  many  of  the  ele- 
gSiUcies  of  life  it  might  be  deficient,  but  poverty  as  well  as  vice  would 
be  in  a  great  measure  unknown  in  a  community  where  the  ruling 
thought  was  the  timeless  value  of  the  spirit,  and  the  highest  political 
duty  recognized  was  that  of  providing  for  the  education  of  the  immor- 
tal being. 

CoNOLTTDmo  Bebcabks. 

I  have  ever  regarded  this  University  Convocation  as  a  school  of 
thought,  rather  than  as  a  fashioner  of  educational  measures.  I  therefore 
offer  no  apology  for  presenting  to  it  a  paper  which  deals  mainly  with 
general  or  abstract  ideas,  and  that,  too,  on  a  matter  which  some  might 
regard  as  excluded  from  our  consideration.  I  am  aware,  too,  that  I 
have  been  occupied  with  the  description  of  difficulties  rather  than  the 
proposal  of  any  practical  measures.  There  are,  however,  two  grave 
questions,  practical  too,  as  well  as  grave,  which  I  would  present  to 
this  assembly  of  thoughtiul  men.  The  first  concerns  the  successful 
finding  of  this  neutral  line,  this  purely  secular  region  of  which  some 
speak,  as  though  it  presented  no  difficulty.  It  is  the  practicability  of 
determining  the  process  by  which  all  that  is  religious  or  irreligious  in 
its  nature  or  tendency  is  to  be  eliminated  from  education,  without 
reducing  it  to  those  bare  mechanical  exercises  which  are  unworthy  of 
the  name.    The  second  question  would  be,  whether  this  neutrality^ 
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if  each  a  line  were  theoretically  foand,  conld  possiblj  be  preserved. 
Can  the  State  really  be  nentral,  and  continae  neutral,  in  these  great 
matters,  any  more  than  the  individual  ?  Can  it  refuse  all  favor  to 
religion  in  its  most  fundamental  ideas,  without  favoring  irreligion  ? 
And  this  suggests  another  and  deeper  form  of  the  same  question 
which,  in  this  age  and  in  this  country,  we  are  especially  called  to  look 
directly  in  the  face.  Is  not  that  which  calls  itself  no  religion  in  fact 
irreligion  %  In  other  words,  is  it  a  mere  negation,  a  mere  vacuum  of 
religious  ideas,  as  it  assumes  to  be  in  its  claim  to  neutrality  ?  It  is 
the  very  nature  of  some  ideas  that  there  can  be  no  neutrality  in 
respect  to  theni.  Their  antithetical  terms,  as  furnished  by  the 
instinctive  logic  of  language,  are  not  negatives,  but  carry  with  them 
the  sharpest  and  most  positive  of  logical  opposites.  As,  for  example, 
the  Latin  mvniiciUa  does  not  mean,  simply,  not  friendly,  but  the 
most  positive  enmity,  and  im/mitis  not,  simply,  not  mUd^  but  the 
most  relentless  cruelty ;  so  irreligion,  when  analyzed  philosophically 
as  well  as  etymologically,  is  not  a  mere  indifference,  it  is  not  a  mere 
negation,  but  a  most  positive  entity,  a  most  assertive  idea,  a  most 
aggressive  dogma,  more  intolerant  in  fact  than  any  form  of  sectarian 
bigotry.  Blind  indeed  is  the  man  who  has  not  seen  the  evidence  of 
this,  as  it  has  displayed  itself  in  our  own  country,  and  lately  took  a 
visible  demoniac  form  in  the  Commune  of  Paris.  The  question  is 
barely  presented  here.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  it  is  one 
intimately  connected  with  any  discussion  in  respect  to  the  duties  and 
the  limits  of  national  education.  It  suggests,  too,  the  thought 
whether  any  amount  of  concession  to  this  positive  irreligious  spirit, 
this  most  aggressive  of  all  sects,  will  ever  lessen  its  demand,  until 
every  moral  and  religious  idea,  every  thought  that  has  a  relation  to 
a  God  above,  or  to  a  world  beyond,  or  to  any  divine  government,  or 
to  any  higher  law  than  human  wills,  shall  be  wholly  swept  from  our 
schools,  highest  as  well  as  lowest,  from  our  legislation,  our  jurispru- 
dence, our  domestic  institutions — so  far  as  they  are  acknowledged  by 
law — ^in  a  word,  from  our  whole  social  and  political  life.  It  is  a  fear- 
ful question ;  yet  must  we  not  shrink  from  an  attempt  at  the  solution. 
Woe  unto  us  if  we  cannot  solve  it,  if  we  cannot  compromise  on  cer 
tain  great  religious  truths,  and  say  unto  the  few  who  may  be  hostile 
to  them :  Further  than  this  we  cannot  go ;  they  who  demand  their 
rejection  from  our  schools  may  have  all  toleration  given  to  their 
individual  belief,  but  they  cannot  be  allow^  an  excluding  veto. 

What  are  these  great  feligious  truths  that  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  such  a  basis  2    May  the  speaker  be  pardoned  for  making  the 
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attempt  to  set  them  forth  in  their  most  general  form.  They  may  be 
presented  nnder  four  heads :  1.  A  personal  God,  raling  over  worlds, 
over  nations,  over  individuals.  2.  A  divine  law,  conceived  as  the 
basis  of  all  morality,  whether  national  or  individual.  3.  Man  an 
immortal  being  with  immortal  responsibilities.  4.  The  idea  of  Christ 
as  the  teacher,  the  Saviour,  the  true  light  and  life  of  man.  The  first 
three  belong  to  the  very  essence  of  religion,  even  as  acknowledged 
by  heathen  nations.  The  fourth  is  the  idea,  expressed  in  its  least 
dogmatic  form,  without  which  no  man,  no  collection  of  men,  no 
nation,  can  be  called  Christian.  Here  may  we  take  our  position. 
Beyond  this  no  religionist  should  wish  to  go ;  short  of  this  no  com- 
promise can  stop.  A  more  minute  inculcation  is  for  the  pulpit  or 
the  family,  according  to  the  denominational  view,  but  these  outlines 
are  the  rudiments  of  a  Christian  State.  They  cannot  be  yielded 
without  yielding  all  for  which  the  State  has  any  value. 

The  question  must  soon  be  settled.  The  crisis  is  coming,  and 
along  with  it,  if  settled  wrong,  another  decision  from  which  the 
Christian  must  not  shrink.  It  involves  his  tenure  of  citizenship. 
When  the  voice  of  the  State,  banishes  all  such  ideas  from  its  education, 
then  should  he  hear  another  voice  saying :  ^^  Come  out  of  her,  my 
people."  In  the  school  where  Christ  cannot  be  named  he  can  have 
no  part.  In  the  land  where  it  is  forbidden,  he  may  continue  to  dwell, 
but  only  as  an  alien.  He  may  submit  to  the  tax  collector,  even  as 
Christ  paid  tribute  unto  Csasar,  but  he  can  give  no  vote,  he  can  hold 
no  office,  no  citizenship,  in  a  State,  so  called,  which,  in  its  education, 
in  its  legislature,  in  its  jurisprudence,  openly  avows  that,  as  a  State, 
it  knows  no  God,  no  religious  idea,  no  superhunian  sanction  of  the 
authority  it  claims  to  wield  over  the  millions  now  living  and  the 
generations  yet  unborn.  Such  a  State  is  not  simply  neutral.  It  is 
not  simply  not-Christian,  or  un-Christian,  but  anti-Christian.  One 
who  believes  Christ  when  he  says  that  what  is  not  for  him  is  against 
him,  can  have  no  membership  in  such  a  godless  structure.  Make 
religion  uusectarian — ^it  can  be  done — but  there  will  still  remain  ideas 
in  respect  to  which  neutrality,  or  indifference,  is  simply  a  thing 
impossible.  It  must  be,  eventually,  religion  or  irreligion.  When 
this  is  fully  understood,  then  are  we  prepared  to  form  some  estimate 
of  the  greatness  of  the  question  I  have  ventured  to  present  to  this 
Convocation.  Whilst  no  decision  is  expected,  some  service  may  have 
been  rendered  in  bringing  it  before  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men, 
who,  though  aware  of  its  great  difficulties,  cannot  regard  it  as  alien 
to  our  discussions. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  THE  BOOKS? 


By  Ch^bues  H.  Cba.wfobd,  Principal  of  Almond  Academj. 


*Th6  wisdom  of  one  generation,  with  a  little  brushing  np,  minus  a  few 
&l8e  notions,  plus  a  few  newly  discovered  truths,  constitutes  the  wis- 
dom of  the  next.  Books  are  the  records  which  preserve  the  wisdom 
of  former  generations  and  make  it  available  to  those  that  come  after. 
Every  new  fact  that  is  added  to  the  general  stock  of  information 
is  made  known  to  mankind  through  the  same  instrumentality.  From 
books,  then,  must  be  obtained  a  very  large  portion  of  our  necessary 
knowledge.  There  is,  therefore,  no  question  as  to  the  way  books 
are  to  be  used  by  the  student  after  leaving  school ;  he  will  then  con- 
sult them  for  the  information  he  may  need  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
business.  But,  with  reference  to  the  use  that  should  be  made  of 
them  in  school,  the  question  ^^  What  shall  we  do  with  the  Books?"  is 
much  discussed.  The  first  and  most  natural  answer  is,  that  they 
should  be  used  as  a  means  of  storing  the  mind  with  such  knowledge 
as  will  be  useful  in  after  life.  But  it  invariably  happens  that,  while 
very  much  knowledge  that  is  not  obtained  in  school  is  needed  by  the 
student  in  after  life,  comparatively  few  of  the  facts  he  does  learn  are 
ever  of  atiy  use  to  him.  To  remedy  this  apparent  misdirection  of 
energies,  certain  self -styled  practical  men  have  attempted  to  teach  just 
the  things  the  student  is  to  need  in  after  life,  and  nothing  else. 
These  teachers  have  met  with,  to  say  the  most,  but  partial  success, 
owing  to  their  lack  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  just  what  items  of  information  a  class  of 
students  will  need  for  their  life  work,  except  that  each  will  probably 
be  called  upon  to  read,  write  and  cipher ;  beyond  this,  no  two  will 
need  precisely  the  same.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  stock  of 
information  obtained  in  school  cannot  be  made  up  of  just  the  items 
the  future  life  will  demand ;  so  the  student  cannot  leave  school  with 
all  the  knowledge  he  shall  need  for  his  life  work.  The  largest  possi- 
ble stock  of  the  most  practical  knowledge  will  be  insufficient.  In  all 
he  may  have  acquired,  there  is  but  little  that  will  be  necessary  to  his 
suooess  in  the  calling  he  may  choose.    Nor  is  it  pofisible  for  him  ever 
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to  attain  bo  much^hat  emergencies  will  not  continnallj  arise  whidi 
demand  more.  No  one  man,  in  a  single  lifetime,  mach  less  in  the 
short  time  allotted  to  school  days,  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
laws  and  decisions  applicable  to  the  infinite  variety  of  cases  continually 
arising  in  oar  courts  of  justice ;  or  of  all  the  diseases  liable  to  afflict 
the  inhabitants  of  a  single  neighborhood,  and  their  remedies ;  or  of 
all  the  moral  and  religious  tiruths  which  the  fidthful  minister  will  need 
to  pit  against  the  ever-varying  forms  of  error  that  will  spring  up  in 
bis  field  of  labor;  or  of  all  the  facts  he  will  need  to  follow  successfully 
any  other  calling ;  for  there  is  no  prophet  to  foretell  for  him  just  what 
the  emergencies  that  must  arise  will  require  him  to  know.  Even 
were  it  possible  for  him  to  attain  all  the  knowledge  already  developed 
in  the  field  he  is  to  occupy,  new  truths,  demanded  by  the  exigencies 
of  a  later  day,  are  continually  being  developed.  These  he  must  be 
able  lo  draw  from  books,  for  when  a  new  truth  is  discovered,  usually 
but  one  man  is  the  discoverer,  while  all  others  must  learn  it  from  the 
books  in  which  he  publishes  it. 

When  a  new  and  complicated  case  is  presented,  the  lawyer  goes  to 
his  books,  and,  if  he  knows  how  to  use  them,  enters  the  court-room, 
armed,  by  a  few  hours'  study,  with  just  the  knowledge  he  needs. 
When  the  minister  is  called  upon  to  meet  new  forms  of  error  and 
wickedness,  he  seeks  from  the  sacred  writers  and  their  commentators, 
and  from  history,  for  the  truths  and  examples  with  which  to  meet 
them.  The  physician,  when  a  new  form  of  disease  arises  in  his 
practice,  must  search  his  books  for  a  knowledge  of  it  and  its  remedies. 
.With  them  all  success  depends,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  the  ability  to 
secure  just  the  knowledge  necessary ;  and  the  one  is  most  successful 
who  has,  in  each  emergency,  just  the  knowledge  he  needs,  and  is  best 
able  to  use  it;  and  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  knowledge  was 
obtained  during  school  days,  or  half  an  hour  before  it  is  needed,  so  it 
be  exact,  ready,  and  well  used.  In  fact,  a  large  and  very  important 
part  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  success  in  any  profession  must  be 
learned  from  books  just  when  it  is  needed.  It  is  of  importance,  then, 
that  the  student,  just  leaving  school  and  entering  upon  his  life  work, 
be  able  readily  to  draw  from  books  this  necessary  knowledge,  when 
the  occasion  demands  it. 

'^  Knowledge  is  power,"  says  the  old  adage ;  but  it  is  the  ability  to 
use  knowledge,  and  not  the  mere  possession  of  it,  that  makes  a  man 
powerful.  That  student  who  goes  forth  to  his  work  with  such  a 
mastery  over  books  that  he  can  readily  avail  himself  of  the  informa- 
tion they  contain,  has  control  of  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge,  which 
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rightly  used,  is  power.  This  mastery  over  books  can  and  should  be 
acquired  in  school.  In  other  words,  the  student  should  be  taught  to 
use  books  in  school,  as  he  will  need  to  use  them  after  leaving  school. 
This  cannot  be  done  by  requiring  him  to  memorize  so  many  pages 
and  so  many  sections  each  day,  for  that  is  not  the  way  he  will  use 
them  after  his  school  days  are  over.  From  this  memorizing  process 
is  gained  the  power  to  grasp  and  retain ;  but  this,  important  as  it  is, 
is  not  sufficient.  In  the  busy  life  for  which  our  pupils  are  preparing, 
there  .will  be  no  one  found  to  mark  the  pages  that  are  to  be  conned 
each  day.  There,  all  are  learners,  but  each  must  assign  his  own  task 
as  well  as  learn  it.  The  reason  why  so  many  of  those  who  go  forth 
with  the  highest  culture  of  the  extended  college  course,  go  forth  to 
certain  defeat  in  the  battle  of  life,  is  that  they  are  unable  to  assign 
themselves  new  tasks ;  and  so  are  obliged  to  depend  solely  .upon  the 
knowledge  gained  in  school,  which  is  never  sufficient. 

K  our  object  cannot  be  accomplished'  by  requiring  pupils  to  memo- 
rize the  contents  of  books,  much  less  can  it  be  accomplished  by 
depriving  them  of  books,  as  some  new  theories  of  education  demand, 
no  matter  how  good  the  methods  that  may  be  substituted.  Pupils 
can  learn  to  use  books  as  they  must  be  used  after  leaving  school,  only 
by  using  them  in  the  same  way  in  school ;  they  should  be  given  work, 
the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  they  must 
find  for  themselves,  instead  of  having  it  doled  out  to  them  by  the 
page.  I  do  not  say  that  all  our  teaching  should  be  conducted  on  this 
principle,  but  enough  of  it  to  secure  the  desired  result ;  just  as,  if  we 
wish  to  cultivate  the  memory,  .we  cause  the  student  to  memorize,  and 
if  we  wish  to  cultivate  the  reasoning  powers,  we  give  him  problems, 
the  solution  of  which  he  must  find  for  himself,  without  the  aid  of 
books. 

In  the  usual  routine  of  school  work,  that  which  gives  the  best 
training  in  the  independent  use  of  books,  is  the  study  of  languages. 
The  translation  of  a  passage  from  anotlier  language  into  our  ovni, 
requires  from  the  student  a  search  through  grammar  and  lexicon  for 
the  knowledge  necessary,  and  this  search  for  the  knowledge  to  be 
gained,  gives  a  greater  independence  to  habits  of  study  than  the 
mere  memorizing  of  stated  portions  of  a  single  text-book.  And  this, 
more  than  anything  else,  makes  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  valuable. 

The  assigning  of  lessons  by  subject,  instead  of  by  pages  or  sec- 
tions, is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  To  reap  the  full  benefit  of  this, 
the  student  should  not  be  confined  to  one  particular  book,  but  should 
be  required  to  prepare  for  recitation  from  all  the  books  within  his 
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reach  on  the  subject ;  jnst  as  the  teacher  would  prepare  himself,  if  he 
were  to  teach  bj  lectures.  This  plan  may  very  profitably  be 
combined  with  oral  teaching,  the  student  being  required  to  supplement 
the  lectures  of  his  teacher  with  such  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
hand  as  he  can  gain  from  books.  But  there  is  still  another  step  to  be 
taken  in  this  direction.  Our  more  advanced  academic  classes  should 
be  given  some  subjects  to  prepare  for  examination  without  the  aid 
of  class  instruction  and  recitation.  The  points  each  examination  is 
to  cover  should  be  definitely  stated  at  the  outset,  and  the  pupils  should 
be  required  to  prepare  themselves  within  the  given  time  from  all  the 
books  within  their  reach. 

Our  object  may  be  promoted  by  requiring  essays  on  subjects  which 
the  student  will  need  to  study  before  writing.  The  subject  of  histoiy 
may  thus  be  mastered.  Pains  should  be  taken  to  give  such  a  conrse 
of  subjects  as  shall  lead  to  a  systematic  course  of  reading.  The  study 
of  history  in  schools  has  often  been  found  unproductive  of  good ; 
hence  some  have  thought  that  a  knowledge  of  it  would  better  be 
acquired  by  ordinary  reading.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  pupfls 
in  school  to '  read,  and  if  they  do,  a  mere  perusal  of  historical  works 
is  insufficient ;  while  reading  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  facts  read 
in  a  composition  must  be  effective. 

My  answer,  then,  to  the  question,  ^^  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
Books  ? "  is  this :  Bequire  pupils  to  use  books  in  school  as  they  will 
need  to  use  them  after  leaving  school,  that  they  may  learn  how  to 
use  them.  I  am  aware  that  during  a  term's  study  in  this  way,  the 
student  will  not  have  learned  so  many  facts  concerning  the  subject  in 
hand  as  he  would  by  memorizing  a  text-book,  but  he  will  have  gained 
such  ability  to  acquire  the  facts  he  will  need  to  know  in  his  after  life 
as  will  more  than  compensate  for  this  apparent  loss.  This  loss  need 
not  be  regretted ;  for  not  the  largest  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
books,  but  the  greatest  ability  to  draw  from  them,  in  every  emergency, 
just  the  knowledge  needed,  is  the  best  ^'  book  learning." 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE. 


Bt  Ouvbb  Morehouse,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Albion  Academy. 


To  8peak  or  write  upon  the  relations  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  an 
unlimited  range  is  affoixled.  These  relations  embrace  not  only  their 
connection  witli  and  dependence  on  each  other,  but  their  bearing 
upon  the  intellectual  development  of  the  varied  classes  of  individuals 
affected  by  them — their  relation  to  the  social,  commercial,  political 
and  religious  intei:estB  of  the  State,  and  their  relations  to  the  same 
interests  and  schools  of  other  States.  Indeed,  the  schools  of  our 
State  hold  an  important  relation,  immediately  or  remotely,  to  every 
human  interest  Other  topics  than  merely  these  relations  might, 
perhaps,  more  profitably  occupy  our  time ;  as  for  example,  the  obli- 
gations arising  from  them.  But,  first,  these  relations  must  be  con- 
sidered before  the  obligations  can  be  understood  or  fulfilled.  What 
I  present  you  on  this  occasion  will  pertain  mainly  to  the  relations  of 
the  schools  to  eacli  other,  and  then,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  Con- 
'  vocation,  an  inference  as  to  the  action  the  relations  found  to  exist, 
make  inoperative  upon  those  having  the  schools  in  charge.  The 
schools  sustain  the  relation  of  primary,  and  advanced  or  higher,  the 
relation  of  supply  and  demand,  of  inspiration  and  action. 

The  common  or  district  school  is  primary ;  it  is  the  supply  school, 
the  inspiring  school.  It  is  in  this  that  the  material  is  taken  in  its 
rudest  form,  and  the  first  elements  of  mental  culture  are  instilled  and 
brought  into  action.  It  is  here  where  the  child-mind  is  first  inspired 
with  thought  and  desire  to  think.  It  is  here  where  preparation  is 
begun  for  the  next  room  in  the  great  workshop  of  intellectual  men 
and  women  of  the  State.  The  workmen  in  the  next  room  would 
remain  for  ever  idle  but  for  this  preparatory  room.  The  district 
school  holds  another  and  a  much  more  important  relation  to  the 
higher  schools.  In  the  common  or  district  schools  about  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  State  receive  or  take  on  all  the 
school  culture  they  ever  have,  never  attending  any  other  school. 
This  statement  may  seem  extravagant  and  doubtful,  but  it  is  the 
result  of  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  subject.    These 
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primary  schools  look  with  propriety  to  the  higher  schoob  for  iBStmo- 
tion  and  guidance,  inasmuch  as  they  have  given  to  the  higher 
schools  the  products  of  their  work.  And  these  primary  schoola 
claim  the  best,  the  most  thoroughly  qualified  the  higher  schools 
can  furnish,  as  in  this  home,  this  district  school,  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  children  are  to  enjoy  their  only  school  advantages.  Here  is  seen 
the  relation  of  dependence  and  resource,  the  relation  of  supply  and 
demand. 

The  district  school  supplies  the  higher  school  with  pupils  and 
demands  instructors.  The  higher  school,  the  union  school,  normal 
school  or  academy,  supplies  teachers  and  demands  pupils,  and  is  just 
as  dependent  as  the  district  or  primary  school.  These  relations  being 
mutual,  their  proper  adjustment  and  free  action  should  never  be  hin- 
dered, but  carefully  fostered,  guarded  and  encouraged.  The  acknow- 
ledgment of  these  relations,  in  the  conception  ana .  execution  of  the 
various  plans  to  meet  the  obligations  arising  from  them,  will  be  refer- 
red to  by  the  children  of  the  State,  and  the  friends  of  universal  human 
culture,  as  one  of  the  wisest  acts  on  the  part  of  educators  and'  the 
Legislature,  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  our  educational  history,  and 
the  placing  of  academies  on  the  same  basis  will  be  the  next.  A  neces- 
sity existed,  and  teachers'  institutes  and  teachers'  classes  were  created, 
organized  and  sustained  by  legislative  enactment  to  meet  the  require- 
ment. Much  was  accomplished  through  these  instrumentalities.  I 
have  given  direct  instruction  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing to  more  than  sixteen  hundred  young  men  and  women  in  insti- 
tutes and  normal  classes  connected  with  academies,  a  very  large 
majority  of  whom  have  taught  with  fidelity  and  success.  Other  teach- 
ers have,  no  doubt,  taught  many  more. 

These  agencies  did  not  meet  the  necessities.  The  relation  was  still 
pressing.  More  and  better  teachers  were  required,  and  the  normal 
schools  came  into  being.  The  object  for  which  they  were  created  and 
organized  was  noble,  one  of  the  noblest  that  ever  moved  the  soul  to 
action.  If  further  legislation  is  necessary  to  render  the  work  of  these 
schools  available,  by  securing  the  absolute  service  of  normal  gradu- 
ates in  the  districts  of  our  own  State,  let  the  Legislature  come  boldly 
to  the  work,  and  make  the  conditions  of  attendance  and  future  teach- 
ing positive.  Let  the  standard  of  qualification  be  elevated,  so  that  no 
indifferently  qualified  teacher  can  find  a  place  in  a  backward  school, 
forever  keeping  it  backward.  I  insist  now,  as  I  did  two  years  ago, 
that  the  most  backward  pupils  need  the  best  qualified  teachers  to 
rouse  and  inspire  them  to  thought.    Let  the  Legislature  place  the 
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academies  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  uonnal,  union  and  district 
schools.  Let  all  be  free^  conditioned  upon  the  completion  of  a  pre- 
scribed course  of  study,  suited  to  the  relations  each  sustains  to  the 
other  in  the  common  schools,  and  also  to  the  college.  And  here  I  am 
reminded  that  I  have  yet  to  say  a  word  relative  to  the  relation  of  the 
primary  and  middle  schools  to  the  colleges  and  universities. 

These  must  be  supplied,  if  supplied  at  all,  from  the  fitting  or  pre- 
paratory ischools.  How  near  and  interesting  the  relation  existing 
between  tlie  academies  and  colleges !  Shall  it  be  dissolved  2  Shall 
the  academies  be  abandoned  1  Shall  the  colleges  cease  to  look  to 
them  to  fill  up  the  ranks,  thinned  by  successive  graduations  2  No  t 
As  I  said  before,  let  them  be  placed  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  other 
schools  of  similar  grade.  Let  them  be  free^  free  by  legal  enactment, 
conditioned  upon  the  completion  of  a  prescribed  course  of  study.  The 
relation  of  schools  of  the  same  or  similar  grade  is  disturbed  when  one 
is  free  and  the  other  requires  remuneration  for  the  same  service.  The 
relation  of  the  academy  and  normal  school  to  the  college  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  existing  between  the  district  school  and  the 
academy  and  normal  school — so  that  while  a  full  college  course  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  good  thing,  and  even  a  necessity,  the  fact  that 
the  college  depends  upon  the  academy  and  normal  school  for  patronage 
may  not  be  ignored. 

It  is  believed  that  while  the  academies  are  conducted  as  they  have 
been  and  look  for  support  from  tuition  bills  and  the  appropriation 
from  the  Literature  Fund,  very  few  scholars  will  be  found  prepar- 
ing for  college.  This  belief  is  based  upon  actual  results  during  the 
past  five  years.  The  academic  departments  of  normal  schools  will 
do  a  part  of  this  work  and  do  it  well ;  but  the  few  normal  schools 
engaged  in  it  cannot  meet  the  demand  for  the  whole  State,  or  any 
considerable  part  of  it,  whether  tuition  be  charged  in  the  academies  or 
not.  As  members  of  the  normal  department  or  class  pass  through 
the  entire  normal  and  academic  courses  without  expense  for  text- 
books or  tuition,  and  as  they  are  pledged  to  teaoh^  they  will  not  be 
very  apt  to  take  a  college  course,  or  to  make  special  preparation  for  it. 

It  is  a  great  step  in  advance  to  make  the  common  union  and  nor- 
mal schools  free ;  while  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  do  this, 
it  seems  to  me  it  ought  not  to  have  left  the  other  duty  undone,  viz., 
to  make  the  academies  free  also.  Do  not  the  multitudes  living  in  the 
Deighborhoods  of  academies  need  their  advantages  %  Shall  we  have, 
can  we  have,  the  mental  culture  and  the  training  for  the  college  course 
without  them  f    Will  the  masses  in  the  rural  districts  be  lifted  up  and 
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advanced  by  the  withdrawal  of  this  middle-fichool  influence  t  Oan 
the  State  afibrd  to  dispense  with  this  power  that,  gives,  on  the  one 
hand,  through  the  college  and  university  course,  a  disciplined,  lead- 
ing mind,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  qualified  to  instruct  the 
hoBts,  the  millions  of  children,  so  that  they  may  intelligently  and 
safely  exercise  the  power  secured  to  them  by  organic  law  to  call  into 
public  service  those  more  cultivated  and  favored  t  Is  there  not  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  true  relations  of  school  to  school  %  Have  we  a  per- 
fect system  of  schools  in  our  State  \  Is  our  system  harmonious  %  Has 
not  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  hostility,  antagonism,  come  to  exert  a  blight- 
ing influence  % 

All  our  schools,  irom  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  have,  or  should 
have,  the  same  general  object  in  view ;  and  if  one  needs  and  deserves 
State  aid,  the  other  does  also.  The  principle  is  one,  the  work  is  one, 
the  workers  should  be  a  unit ;  and  all  the  workers  should  be  tho- 
roughly qualified  for  the  place  and  work  assigned  them.  As  to  the 
methods  of  teaching,  the  teacher  must  be  competent.  He  must  hnam 
what  he  is  teaching,  and  hnoxD  that  he  knows  it.  Teaching  must  be 
living.  The  teacher  must  burn  with  enthusiasm.  He  must  give  his 
teaching  a  living  character  by  bringing  it  into  connection  with  all 
collateral  knowledge — geography,  history,  mythology,  and  philosophy, 
in  its  true  signification.  All  should  be  tributary  to  it,  while  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  classical  culture  stands  inseparably  connected 
with  all  liberal  studies.  There  is  one  other  relation  of  which  I  wish 
to  speak,  viz.,  that  of  English  schools  or  classes  to  German,  French 
and  Chinese  classes  or  schools.  That  the  English  branches — ^the  Eng- 
lish language — ^should  be  thoroughly  taught,  is  self-evident.  That  all 
the  branches  pursued  in  our  schools  should  be  taught  in  English,  is 
equally  evident.  As  we  love  and  cherish  our  own  country  and  its 
institutions,  so  we  should  Yankeefy,  Anglify  and  Americanize  all 
that  comes  to  our  shores,  whether  it  be  language  or  men.  Our  chil- 
dren should  master  the  English  language  in  its  roots,  trace  out  the 
affinities  of  these  roots,  and  be  prepared  to  connect  facts  into  princi- 
ples, and  qualify  themselves  to  pursue  all  branches  and  all  knowledge. 
Knowledge,  thus  acquired,  i%  knowledge.  What  we  require  of  our 
children,  what  is  good  for  them,  is  good  for  the  children  of  foreigners, 
and  should  be  required  of  them.  Had  I  control  of  the  treasury  of  the 
State  or  Nation,  not  a  dollar  should  be  paid  for  giving  instruction  in 
any  living  foreign  language,  when  the  object  is  to  qualify  persons  to 
extend  its  use  in  our  country.  Not  bat  that  there  are  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  them  in  obtaining  nice  shades  of  meaning,  etc.,  but  these 
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advantages  sink  into  insignificance  in  contrast  with  the  damage  done 
in  hindering  the  progress  and  perfection  of  onr  own  language  so 
well  adapted  to  give  expression  to  every  thonght  and  emotion  of  the 
heart. 

The  theme  of  this  paper  is  prolific  of  discussion;  and  while  I  have 
presented  very  little  if  anything  that  is  new,  yet  I  remember  that  oar 
present  object  is  not  novelty,  but  truth,  and  truth  less  for  speculative 
than  for  practical  purposes.  The  duty  of  education  presses  anew  upon 
each  generation,  just  as  if  nobody  had  pver  edu^cated  or  been  educated 
before.  Therefore,  each  successive  teacher,  school  and  generation 
must  have  individually  living  convictions  of  and  living  interest  in  the 
relations  and  the  great  truths  with  which  each  deals.  The  moment 
that  a  system,  whatever  its  original  excellences,  becomes  stereotyped 
and  fossilized  or  antagonistic  in  its  parts,  the  moment  that  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  tradition,  and  is  adhered  to,  not  as  supplying  the  felt 
needs  of  the  present,  but  only  as  a  bequest,  no  matter  how  intrinsically 
precious,  from  a  buried  past,  that  moment  it  becomes,  so  far  as  any 
practical  use  is  concerned,  ^^  a  dead-head,''  and  the  sooner  it  is  decently 
buried  and  replaced  by  a  system  grounded  on  conscious  wants  and 
living  principles  the  better.  Each  successive  company  of  educators 
must  be  fired  afresh  with  the  spirit  and  trained  anew  in  the  methods 
of  their  works. 

85 
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ACADEMIES  AND  THEIR  WORK. 


Bt  Jajcbs  M.  Bfraoub,  Principal  of  New  Beriin  Academ j. 


Notwithstanding  the  triteness  of  this  subject,  all  will  admit  that  in  it 
abide  the  germs  of  individual  growth  and  national  development  To 
treat  it  at  a  length  eommensarate  with  its  real  importance,  would  be  to 
call  forth  all  the  wisdom  and  genius  from  the  days  of  Plato  to  the  pres- 
ent. To  sketch  briefly  the  relation  of  academies  to  other  school^  the 
variety  and  amount  of  la]t)or  required  of  them,  is  all  that  can  be  expected 
of  a  limited  paper.  A  school  of  some  kind  seems  necessarily  to  be  a 
concomitant  of  civilization,  paving  the  way  to  fairer  fields  and  more 
abundant  harvests.  As  early  as  the  year  1784,  at  East  Hampton,  Suf- 
folk county,  in  this  State,  Clinton  Academy,  the  first,  and,  at  that 
time,  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  State,  was  founded.  The 
trustees  of  this  institution,  through  a  petition  to  the  Legislature, 
suggested  the  propriety  of  a  general  system  of  supervision,  which  led 
to  the  enactment  of  a  law,  passed  April  13,  1787,  organizing  the 
Board  of  Begents  of  the  University.  Clinton  Academy  and  Erasmus 
Hall,  a  similar  institution,  located  at  Flatbush,  Kings  county,  were 
legally  incorporated  November  17, 1787,  and  were  the  first  two  legally 
organized  academic  institutions  in  the  State.  This  number  has  been 
increased,  under  the  wise  administration  of  that  honorable  board,  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  a  growing  population ;  and  now,  instead  of 
two,  we  have  two  hundred  and  nine  like  institutions,  diflfusing  their 
educational  light  through  every  portion  of  the  State,  and  furnishing, 
at  this  time,  needed  educational  advantages  to  over  80,000  students. 
These  institutions  engage  the  talent  and  ability  of  nearly  or  quite  1,100 
teachers,  at  least  two-thirds  of  whom  make  teaching  a  profession, 
consecrating  their  energies  and  their  lives  to  this  excellent  work. 
Surely  such  a  grand  educational  power,  working  solely  in  the  interest 
of  our  youth  and  of  humanity,  cannot  fail  to  elicit  our  tenderest  sym- 
pathies and  most  generous  support.  The  work  of  these  schools 
seems  to  be  threefold.  First,  they  are  expected  to  prepare  boys  for 
college  ;  hence  they  are  a  sort  of  intermediate  or  preparatory  school, 
or  stepping-stone  between  the  common  school  and  the  college  or 
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higher  nniversity.  Second,  they  are  to  Btipply  our  district  schoolBi 
in  a  great  part,  with  qualified  teachers.  Lastly,  they  are  to  furnish 
a  coni*se  of  study  to  a  large  class  of  students,  who  are  to  end  their 
school  days  at  the  academy,  contemplating  neither  a  college  course 
nor  teaching.  These  are  to  become  our  intelligent  husbandmen, 
merchants,  mechanics,  legislators,  and  even  professional  men  of  the 
day ;  these  are  to  fill  places  of  trust  and  honor,  and  will  stand,  as 
they  have  ever  stood,  in  the  foremost  rank  in  the  development  of 
their  country's  resources.  Now,  for  a  principal,  with  two  or  even 
three  assistants,  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  to  be  confronted  with 
such  a  multiplicity  of  topics  as  the  above-mentioned  courses  will  sug- 
gest, is  to  surround  him  with  more  or  less  of  bewilderment.  Supple- 
ment with  surveying,  trigonometry,  commercial  course,  music,  draw- 
ing and  numerous  others,  and  the  real  work  of  academies  is  most 
meagerly  portrayed.  You  say  at  once,  so  few  teachers  cannot  pro- 
perly hear  such  a  variety  of  classes.  We  grant  it ;  but  what  is  the 
remedy  ?  The  reply  is,  procure  the  services  of  another  instructor. 
This,  financial  affairs  totally  forbid.  In  this  dilemma,  the  last  and 
really  worst  alternative  is  to  cut  down  the  time  for  recitation.  Even 
then  time  may  be  wanting,  perhaps,  for  two  classes,  one  of  which 
will  be  heard  in  the  morning  before  class  time,  and  the  other  after, 
or  in  the  evening.  With  labor  so  varied,  so  onerous,  so  pressing,  the 
teacher's  task  is  not  as  thoroughly  or  efficiently  performed  as  he 
could  desire ;  and  no  one  regrets  more  sincerely  than  he  that  this 
alternative  has  been  forced  upon  him. 

Onr  established  system  of  education  is  broad  arid  comprehensive, 
forming  a  complete  series,  viz. :  the  common  school,  the  academy, 
the  college.  Their  relationship  is  most  intimate  and  mutual,  each 
depending  wholly  or  in  part  for  its  vigor  and  growth  upon  one  or  both 
the  others.  When  this  plan  shall  have  been  fully  considered  and 
the  duties  of  its  several  gradations  become  clearly  defined,  it  will 
be  so  complete  as  to  be  fully  adequate  to  satisfy  all  the  educa- 
tional demands  and  necessities  of  a  progressive  and  free  people.  But 
under  the  present  regime  there  is  continual  friction  and  delay,  arising 
in  part  from  the  fact  that  colleges  and  academies  are  teaching  the 
same  branches ;  and  the  latter  are  doing  work  in  the  elementary 
branches  to  some  considerable  extent.  The  work  of  common  schools, 
as  connected  with  this  subject,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  advert,  is 
well  understood.  Its  ultimate  purpose  is  to  furnish  thorough  disci- 
pline in  the  primary  and  elementary  studies,  beyond  which  scarcely 
one  in  fifty  ever  advances.     T})e  academy  is  to  take  the  few  who 
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desire  a  more  extended  course,  and  raise  them  to  a  higher  and  mors 
advanced  standard  of  learning,  the  tetter  fitting  them  for  life's 
duties,  or  rendering  to  those  advancing  to  a  college  cnrricnlnm  snch 
helps  as  shall  be  of  practical  utility  through  the  rest  of  their  educa- 
tional course  and  through  life.  Thus  far  along  on  the  highway  to 
profound  erudition,  it  remains  for  the  college  to  do  the  rest.  The 
importance  of  this  intermediate  position  in  our  growing  educational 
system,  held  by  academies,  should  not  be  underrated,  nor  can  it 
be  overrated.  Colleges  and  all  other  higher  institutions  have  long 
recognized  and  acknowledged  the  fact  that  their  supply  of  students 
must  come  almost  wholly  from  academies.  In  fact,  there  are  but 
few  other  schools  which  claim  to  prepare  boys,  in  any  manner,  for 
studies  usually  pursued  during  the  first  year  in  college.  Hence, 
whatever  of  literary  impulse  or  benefit^  an  academy  or  community 
receives  from  the  energy  and  labor  of  a  competent  and  thorough 
teacher,  the  colleges  share  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  highest  inter- 
ests of  education,  the  better  support  of  all  means  and  appliances  to 
extend  the  same,  and  the  greatest  possible  good  to  mankind  demand 
for  academies  that  qualification  and  tact,  in  the  person  of  the  princi- 
pal, which  characterizes  and  constitutes  a  true  educator  of  youth. 
Again,  besides  furnishing  a  good  drill  in  the  elementary  and  funda- 
mental branches,  which  are  to  continue  in  common  use  in  all  the 
relations  and  activities  of  business  life,  and  which,  in  the  main, 
form  the  ground-work  for  subsequent  advancement,  they  not  nnfre- 
quently  create  a  thirst  for  a  better  and  nearer  acquaintance  witli  facts 
and  principles,  thus  acting  as  a  strong  mental  stimulus,  and  inducing 
many  to  work  on  after  a  &ir  beginning  is  made,  and  provide  for 
themselves  a  liberal  education.  Let  me,  for  illustration,  relate  one 
example.  Six  years  ago,  a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  not-well-to-do 
farmer,  having  received  some  means  by  enlistmei\t.  in  the  late  war, 
came  to  our  academy  and  said  that  he  desired  only  to  fit  himself  for 
common-school  teaching,  as  he  had  not  much  time  to  spare,  and  jasked 
what  studies  he  had  better  pursue.  He  commenced,  of  course,  at 
the  very  rudiments.    At  the  end  of  the  year  he  left  school. 

After  teaching  one  term  he  returned.  This  same  young  man 
to-day  is  a  member  of  the  ^'Senior  class"  of  Hamilton  College,  has 
taken  two  prizes,  and  in  point  of  proficiency,  if  I  am  not  noJain- 
formed,  stands  among  the  first  in  his  class. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  which  might  be  given  to  illus- 
trate the  power  and  influence  of  academic  culture.  Colleges  drawing 
all,  or  nearly  alt,  their  material  from  academies,  have  a  right  to 
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expect  yonng  men  well  prepared  to  meet  the  standard  of  require- 
ments for  admission.  That  the  present  standard  is  too  high,  or  too 
low,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  ;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  let  it 
be  strictly  adhered  to,  let  there  be  no  deviation  from  it,  and  students 
will  begin  to  think  more  about  their  prepa/raiion  for  college  than 
their  aotnal  ewbranoe. 

Academies  then  will  have  their  own  work  to  do,  which  they  can 
do,  and  do  thoroughly,  if  time  and  opportunity  are  given. 

The  preparation  of  students  for  advanced  classes  in  college,  which 
some  academies  practice,  can  only  be  done  to  the  neglect  of  others. 
Sach  classes  are  usually  small,  oftener  numbering  two  or  three 
than  above  a  half  dozen ;  yet  the  time  necessarily  required  to  do 
justice,  in  any  degree,  to  these  few,  deprives  the  many  of  those 
minute  explanations  and  careful  comparisons,  the  proper  avenues  for 
light  to  a  clear  understanding  of  those  subjects,  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  intellectual  structure,  and  which  furnish  all  the  means  for 
prosecuting  successfully  the  work  of  mental  development..  The  pay 
received  from  such  classes  is  a  mere  pittance  in  comparison  with  the 
amount  of  labor  given ;  and  others  ravM  pay  for  what  they  do  not 
receive.  It  is  pleasant  for  teachers  to  have  students  in  advanced 
studies,  and  their  influence  upon  the  school  is  salutary.  But  work 
properly  belonging  to  colleges,  and  which,  in  academies,  cannot  be 
done  without  a  great  waste  of  time,  had  better  go  to  its  proper  place. 

Here  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  what  is  the  real  and 
legitimate  academic  sphere  ?  As  many  answers  might  be  given  as 
there  are  minds,  and  doubtless  would  be,  if  called  for.  Cannot  a 
uniform  course  of  academic  study  be  wrought  out  from  this  mass  of 
conflicting  ideas  by  a  committee  of  competent  teachers,  who  have 
experienced  the  evils  of  our  present  system,  or  rather  the  lack  of  any 
system?  Much  has  been  said,  many  opinions  have  been  given,  and 
some  plans  proposed,  but  the  solution  is  far  from  being  reached. 
To  draw  a  dividing  line  between  the  two  schools,  in  any  manner 
satisfactory  to  either,  must  be  .the  result  of  no  ordinary  forethought 
and  labor;  yet  the  question  is  of  much  importance  and  ought  not  to 
be  overlooked. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  that  part  of  our  theme  which 
bears  directly  upon  our  common  schools.  The  number  and  popu- 
larity of  these  schools,  and  the  great  mass  who  are  there  educated, 
conclusively  demand  for  them  such  care  and  provident  oversight  as 
shall  render  them  most  efiectual  for  educating  the  children  of  our 
State.    Professor  Potter,  in  his  work  on  '^The  Education  of  the 
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People,"  thus  beautifiiUy  describeB  their  office :  "  They  should  be  so 
conducted  as  to  promote  health  and  vigor  of  body,  and  cultiyategood 
manners  and  refined  feelings.  They  should  cherish  the  moral  senti- 
ment and  cultivate  habits  of  purity  and  truth.  They  should  lay  the 
foundation  of  good  intellectual  habits,  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  liberal 
culture.  They  should  extend  their  benefits  to  all  children  not*  other- 
wise well  instructed."  .That  these  conditions,  not  overdrawn,  be 
fulfilled,  the  teaching  must  be  in  conformity  to  the  best  plans  of 
mental,  moral  and  religious  development,  and  by  those  well  versed 
upon  these  subjects.  That  many  of  our  schools  are  furnished  with 
such  teachers  is  certain,  but  that  all  ought  to  be  is  equally  so.  It 
has  long  been  an  important  feature  in  the  work  of  academies  to  pre- 
pare students  for  successfully  meeting  the  demands  from  our  public 
schools  for  able  and  qualified  teachers.  That  every  teacher  ought, 
by  thorough  and  systematic  study,  and  a  special  course  of  training, 
to  be  fitted  for  his  work,  all  will  concede. 

To  what  institutions  can  the  public  reasonably  look  for  furnishing 
this  needed  culture  ?  The  academies,  fairly  distributed  ovei'  our 
State,  nearly  every  county  enjoying  the  benefits  of  one  or  more,  and 
doing  their  work  in  the  midst  of  rural  districts,  would  seem  the  proper 
means  for  supplying  this  great  desideratum.  For  proof  that  they 
have  long  been  so  regarded,  I  have  only  to  quote  the  following  from 
the  Begents'  Beport  of  1828 :  ^^  Such  being  the  present  number,  state 
and  condition  of  academies  throughout  the  country,  they  have 
become,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Begents,  what  it  has  always  been  desi- 
rable  they  should  be,  fit  seminaries  for  imparting  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  English  education,  and  especially  for  qualifying 
teachers  of  common  schools."  Still  later :  ^^  The  Begents  are  deci- 
dedly of  the  opinion  that  the  academies  are  the  proper  instruments 
for  accomplishing  the  great  object  of  supplying  the  common  schools 
with  teachers."  As  early  as  1836,  teachers'  departments  were 
legally  organized  in  eight  academies,  one  in  each  judicial  district, 
^^to  promote  the  education  of  teachers."  The  salutary  efiTect  of 
this  movement,  adding  to  the  teachers'  ranks  many  capable  and 
systematic  laborers,  soon  led  to  the  organizing  and  maintaining  of 
other  similar  departments.  Thus  the  good  work  went  on,  and  April 
13,  1855,  such  enactments  were  made  as  essentially  adopted  the 
present  plan  of  operation.  In  1844,  a  State  Normal  School  was 
opened  in  this  city,  with  the  design,  as  eirpressed  by  law,  to  train  and 
educate  teachers  for  the  common  schools.  To  this  one  seven  others 
have  been  added — ^now  eight  in  all.     These  schools  were  to  be  a 
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prolific  Bonrce,  an  inexbanstible  foQntain,  whence  would  spring  snch 
nnnabere  of  superior  common-Bchool  teachers  as  would  make  every 
household  rejoice  in  their  good  words  and  works.  That  they  have 
disappointed  the  pilblic  in  the  past,  furnishes  the  best  ground  for 
belief  that  they  will  in  the  future.  I  do  not  wish  to  impugn  our 
normal  schools.  I  believe  them  to  be  thorough  institutions.  I  am  well 
aware  that  they  have  exerted  a  good  influence  upon  the  educational 
interests  of  the  State ;  that  they  send  forth  many  excellent  teachers, 
whose  hearts  are  imbued  with  the  sentiment  of  doing  good,  and  with 
minds  well  trained  for  stimulating  and  guiding  the  natural  desire  for 
knowledge.  But  where  do  we  find  these  teachers?  Not  in  our  dis- 
trict schools,  as  expected,  unless  it  be  for  a  term  or  so,  or  until  a 
more  lucrative  situation  can  be  found  elsewhere.  The  fact  is,  the  pay 
of  Buch  schools  is  insufficient  to  procure  the  services  of  such  a  grade 
of  teachers.  From  $200  to  $400  a  year  is  considered  ample  remunera- 
tion. Now,  what  normal  graduate  can  be  induced  to  work  for  such 
wages  1  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  we  do  not  find  more  of  them 
in  our  common  schools,  but  rather  that  we  find  any. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, we  learn  that  there  are  12,038  school  districts  in  the  State, 
which  annually  employ  28,217  teachers;  but  the  actual  number 
required,  when  all  the  schools  are  in  session,  is  17,487.  This  clearly 
proves  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  engage  in  teaching  do  not 
make  it  a  profession.  We  learn  further,  that  of  the  whole  number  of 
districts,  11,372  are  town  districts,  and  employ  23,196  teachers;  of 
which  number  651  were  instructed  in  the  teachers'  departments  in 
academies,  for  one-third  of  the  year,  and  167  prepared  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools.  This  gives  the  normal  departments  two-and-three- 
fourths  per  cent  for  one  year,  and  the  normal  schools  three-fourths 
per  cent  for  all  past  time.  Normal  graduates,  admitting  them  all  to 
be  competent,  will  occasionally  fall  far  short  of  what  we  term  skillful 
instructors.  The  signal  failure  of  ripe  scholars,  which  often  occurs  in 
teaching,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  incapacitated  by  nature  for 
such  work.  The  teacher's  task  is  his  own ;  a  good  education,  whole- 
some rules  of  action,  a  familiarity  with  mental,  moral  and  religious 
principles,  are  potent  auxiliaries;  but  success  lies  in  that  perfect 
adaptation  of  the  teacher  to  his  work  which  enables  him  to  observe 
the  workings  of  mind,  and  make  such  demands  upon  it  as  will 
naturally  develop  its  faculties.  In  view  of  such  facts  as  we  have 
recited,  we  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  every  county  must,  for  the 
most  part,  educate  its  own  teachers.    But  where  and  by  whom  can 
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this  be  done  I  I  answer,  in  the  academies  and  normal  aepartments 
of  the  same,  and  by  the  teachers  thereof  tried  men  and  women, 
instmctors  of  experience  and  of  ripe  scholarship.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  institutions  are  under  the  managemeift  of  distinguished 
scholars  and  educators,  who  are  consecrated  to  their  work  by  and 
through  purer  motive  than  pecuniary  gain.  Their  position  is  far 
from  being  a  ainecure.  I  claim  for  those  preparing  for  the  work  of 
teaching,  under  their  tuition,  every  aid  essential  to  success,  notwith- 
standing our  normal  schools.  The  "  fiormal  departments,''  as  distri- 
buted through  the  State,  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  judgment 
and  wisdom  of  the  Board  of  Eegents,  under  whose  direction  they 
were  instituted.  Their  ultimate  object  was  to  benefit  common 
schools*  That  they  have  been  instrumental  in  elevating  their  stand- 
ard and  character  is  amply  attested  by  the  reports  of  our  school  com- 
missioners, and  especially  by  the  fact  that  our  best  schools  are 
proffered  to  members  of  them  at  rates  above  the  average.  I  would, 
therefore,  recommend  that  these  normal  departments  be  multiplied, 
and  supported  by  something  of  that  liberal  policy  and  munificence 
which  have  been  so  freely  extended  to  our  normal  schools. 

The  State  should  put  such  a  department  in  every  academy  and 
union  school,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  school  commissioner  of 
the  district  to  make  such  visitations  and  examinations  as  would 
satisfy  him  that  they  are  conducted  in  the  best  interest  of  common 
schools.  Let  this  plan  be  adopted,  and  a  supply  of  qualified  teachers 
can  be  furnished  each  year.  Public  sentiment  is  demanding  more 
system  in  every  department  of  labor,  and  I  know  of  no  better  place 
to  begin  than  in  our  schools.  Academies,  finally,  by  greater  dili- 
gence and  more  faithfulness  and  thoroaghness  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
and  under  the  care  and  guidance  of  the  Begents,  who  have  watched 
for  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century  their  constant  growth  and 
labored  for  their  highest  welfare,  are  destined  to  achieve  &r  better 
results  in  the  future  than  they  have  in  the  past.  I  have  endeavored 
to  give  a  summary  view  of  their  work,  as  obtained  from  observation 
and  experience.  Maturer  thought  will,  doubtless,  develop  that  much 
has  been  omitted  which  might  properly,  and  perhaps  profitably, 
have  been  added.  But  in  view  of  the  increasing  interest  which 
attaches  to  every  suggestion  of  needed  improvement  in  the  means  or 
methods  of  mental  culture,  we  trust  errors  wHl  be  charitably  over- 
looked, when  the  reflection  is  reached  that  we  are  aiming  at  reform 
profltable  to  science,  to  ourselves  and  to  those  who  are  to  follow  us 
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I  hold  it  trae  that  apparatus  ie  needed  in  the  school  room  for  every- 
day nse  in  illustrating  the  common  as  well  as  the  difficult  proposi- 
tions and  curious  phenomena  in  science,  and  I  believe  it  is  equally 
true  that  our  manufacturers  are  too  high  in  prices  for  the  common 
articles,  although,  perhaps,  cheap  enough  fbr  the  costlier  pieces  that 
require  more  skillful  workmen  and  longer  time  to  make. 

The  time  has  been  when  geography  was  taught  without  globes, 
«map8  or  pictures.  Well  do  I  remember  the  introduction  of  atlases 
into  our  district  school,  and  w'ith  what  avidity  I  studied  the  one  my 
father  got  for  me ;  it  was  a  god-send  to  save  the  fool's  back  from 
many  stripes.  When  Mattison's  astronomical  charts  were  published, 
Avhat  a  spur  they  gave  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  how  much 
better  they  fixed  the  ideas  of  the  science  in  the  student's  mind.  And 
now  we  have  Johnson's  philosophical  charts,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
others.  But  we  want  something  better  than  mere  charts  in  teaching 
the  sciences ;  they  may  do  for  the  lazy  man,  but  a  teacher  with  a  lazy 
diathesis  has  no  more  business  in  the  school  room  than  a  blind  man 
has  to  be  an  engine  driver  on  our  railroads.  We  want  apparatus,  not 
to  put  in  cases  to  represent  the  wealth  of  an  institution  and  make  a 
figure  in  the  yearly  catalogue,  but  to  use,  use  daily,  use  in  the  classes. 
The  magnificent  planetariums,  costly  telescopes,  large  globes,  glass 
plates  and  lacquered  brass  may  look  well  at  the  advent  of  the  annual 
board  of  visitors,  but  they  are  the  mere  wax  figures  of  an  intellectual 
museum ;  they  never  speak  to  the  student,  and  the  breathing  2^uave 
has  no  throbbing  heart.  The  pupil  that  has  no  atlas  with  which  to 
study  the  geography  lesson  at  home,  will  make  poor  work  with  the 
outline  maps  on  the  school  room  walls,  no  matter  how  plain  or  per- 
fect the  maps  may  be ;  so  the  student  that  only  once  a  term,  at  the 
teacher's  convenience,  sees  a  grand  display  of  electric  or  pneumatic 
experiments  in  the  public  lecture,  has  but  a  poor  understanding  of 
that  mysterious  agent  the  storm-cloud  awakes  in  wrath,  or  of  the 
blue  eriel  sea  whose  currents  cool  the  fevered  brow. 
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Let  us  commence  with  geography.  Although  we  are  greadj 
advanced  in  knowledge,  and  our  text-books  have  been  much  improved 
within  the  past  few  years,  yet  we  are  more  theoretical  than  practical, 
dealing  more  in  abstract  than  concrete  knowledge.  If  it  is  so  with 
teachers,  how  is  it  with  pupils  I  Why  do  we  have  so  few  that  like 
the  study,  appeciate  its  value,  or  can  pass  a  respectable  examination 
in  it  ?  It  seems,  even  to  our  adult  minds,  a  mighty  thing  for  the  sub- 
terraneous fires  to  lift  the  lava  to  the  volcano's  mountain-crater,  and 
much  easier  for  it  to  pour  out  the  mass  from  an  opening  on  the  side 
or  in  some  valley ;  yet  we  talk  of  the  relative  height  of  the  moun- 
tains with  the  vast  dimensions  of  earth,  and  can  tell  the  fractional 
part  they  bear.  Do  we  realize  it  ?  Having  occasion  one  day  in  a 
geology  class  to  speak  of  the  crust  of  earth  in  connection  with 
the  statement  that  it  was  about  fifty  miles  in  thickness,  I  asked  what 
fraction  that  would  be  of  the  setni-diameter  of  earth.  The  response 
was  immediately  made,  the  -^Wx  part.  In  order  to  assist  them  in 
grasping  the  idea  of  comparative  thickness,  I  asked :  ^'  Suppose,  with 
a  line  6f  feet  long,  I  should  draw  a  circle  on  the  floor,  how  thick 
would  the  crust  be  ?"  Looking  down  upon  the  floor,  as  if  to  con- 
[^ruct  an  ideal  circle,  they  replied,  ^'one  inch."  I  then  asked, 
^^  How  high  would  the  highest  mountains  be  t"  "About  the  tenth 
of  an  inch."  "And  how  high  Vesuvius?"  "About  the  fiftieth  of 
an  inch."  Although  their  answers  liad  been  given  with  considerable 
promptness,  I  was  not  satisfied  they  had  attained  the  full  idea;  I 
therefore  constructed  a  chart  that  evening,  with,  the  given  radius,  and 
hung  it  in  the  school  room.  Judging  from  the  manner  in  which  my 
advanced  students  studied  the  chart  the  next  day,  and  commented 
upon  it,  I  am  confident  they  comprehended  for  the  first  time  the  size 
of  earth  and  the  relative  height  of  the  mountains. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  fault-finding,  an  idle  dreamer,  nor  one  asking 
impossibilities ;  but  it  does  seem  to  me  we  need  geographical  maps 
and  charts,  constructed  on  a  uniform  scale,  to  correctly  convey  the 
relative  size  and  position  of  difierent  countries  and  places.  Our 
present  ones  are  good  enough  to  show  their  form,  but  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  convey  any  idea  of  comparative  size,  doing  as  much 
harm  in  this  respect  as  they  do  good  in  localizing  places.  In  some 
respects  we  might  as  well  have  for  school-room  use  the  genuine 
Chinese  maps,  which  put  down  that  country  correctly  enough,  but 
dwarf  surrounding  ones  into  pigmy  provinces  or  distant  islands.  I 
know  it  is  claimed  if  we  had  a  uniform  scale  it  would  turn  our  atlaees 
into  a  collection  of  mammoth  posters ;  but  it  need  not  be ;  let  us  first 
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have  each  of  the  oonntries,  continents  and  islands  drawn  on  the  same 
scale,  respectable  in  size ;  then,  if  wished,  have  stndj  and  reference 
maps  drawn  on  any  convenient  scale,  the  same  as  we  now  have  town, 
county  and  State  maps  hanging  in  oar  halls  and  offices.  What  I 
serioasly  protest  against  is  the  multiplicity  of  scales  in  our  atlases  and 
in  oar  wall  maps.  If  Europe  is  only  half  as  large  as  North  America, 
do  not  for  the  mere  sake  of  uniformity  in  size  of  maps,  spread  it  out 
as  large,  for  the  young  mind  will  imbibe  the  idea  of  equality  in  size, 
rather  than  notice  the  increased  width  of  space  between  the  geo- 
graphical lines. 

Again,  if  possible,  give  us  raised  or  embossed  maps  that  shall  show 
the  leading  features  of  physical  development.  Drawn  on  a  uniform 
scale,  let  the  mountains  of  each  country  loom  up  their  relative  height 
and  the  valleys  wind  among  them.  In  our  present  knowledge  and 
capability  of  giving  paper  a  permanent  form,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  impossibility,  nor  that  the  price  need  be  exorbitant.  I  have  found 
Gage's  embossed  map  of  Palestine  far  better  in  giving  Sabbath-school 
children  an  idea  of  that  now  desolated  land  and  the  cold  winds  of 
Lebanon,  than  all  the  descriptions  of  our  travelers  and  the  engravings 
of  our  artists.  As  an  illustration  of  the  effic^y  of  this  kind  of 
maps,  and  perhaps  giving  an  idea  for  new  pieces  of  apparatus,  I 
would  give  the  foDowing :  Finding  it  difficult  one  term  for  my  pri- 
mary class  to  remember  and  correctly  apply  the  strange  words 
"promontory,"  "cape,"  "bay,"  "island,"  etc.,  I  undertook  to  manu« 
faeture  a  piece  of  apparatus  to  show  the  appearance  of  each.  I  cut  out 
the  map  of  Korth  AmelHca  from  a  used-up  atlas  and  pasted  it  on  a 
board.  Then  carefully  cutting  through  the  board,  as  I  followed  the 
shore  line  of  the  continent,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  tolerably  good 
outline  of  the  whole  in  wood.  Placing  this  in  a  large  square  dish 
and  holding  it  down  I  poured  water  in,  taking  care  not  to  overflow 
the  continent.  The  result  was  I  had  bays,  gulfs,  capes,  and  all  the 
divisions  of  land  and  water  in  miniature  before  them.  I  spoiled  it 
afterwards  in  endeavoring  to  manufacture  the  Kocky  Mountains. 
Here,  however,  is  an  idea  that  may  be  useful  and  practical,  and  while 
I  file  here  my  caveat  with  you,  I  give  all  the  privilege  of  making  this 
and  similar  articles,  provided  you  will  allow  me  to  tinker  out  one  for 
myself.  We  need  some  such  articles  for  our  schools.  Kaised  globes, 
however,  are  a  ludicrous  humbug,  like  papa's  hat  and  vest  on  the 
toddling  child.  And  the  grandest  humbug  of  all  is  putting  a  small 
globe  inside  of  a  glass  sphere  painted  over  with  the  antiquated  con- 
stellations of  astronomy,  and  palming  it  off  upon  children  as  giving  an 
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idea  of  the  earth  and  heavens.  I  have  never  yet  seen  grown  or 
nngrown  children  that  coold  so  far  abstract  themselves  from  an  ont> 
side  corporeal  existence  as  to  get  inside  the  glass. 

In  natural  philosophy  we  are  more  fortunate  in  the  number,  variety 
and  usefulness  of  the  articles  given  us,  but  at  the  present  prices  it 
would  require  the  gold-producing  power  of  a  Midas  to  thoroughly 
equip  an  academy.  There  is  too  much  looking  at  show  and  too  little 
at  usefulness  in  the  purchase  of  apparatus  by  trustees  and  founders, 
and  our  manufacturers  pander  too  much  to  the  ostentatious  pride  of 
the  buyer.  The  new  articles  added  to  the  manufisK^turer's  list,  and 
heralded  to  every  academy,  are  not  those  designed  to  illustrate  com- 
mon principles,  but  to  show  the  unsettled  discoveries  of  some  fanciful 
theorist:  give  to  the  wealthy  scientist  the  means  of  repeating  the 
experiments,  or  to  place  before  the  eager,  itching  eyes  of  our  modern 
Athenians  these  new  things  that  are  going  to  upset  the  universe  and 
give  us  the  spontaneous  generation  of  a  higher  order.  What  we  need 
is  something  to  illustrate  the  common  principles,  something  the 
school-boy  can  handle  without  danger,  thus  testing  the  statement  of 
this  book  and  fixing  it  with  the  soul's  photography  on  the  fadeless 
tablets  of  the  mind.  .  As  we  give  the  pupil  a  map  to  use  while  study- 
ing geography,  thus  letting  the  eye  assist  the  written  word  in  fixing 
the  position  of  a  river  and  locating  each  city  and  town  along  its 
banks,  so  should  we  do  in  philosophy,  and  its  truths  would  no  longer 
be  vague,  uncomprehended  statements.  A  few  terms  ago  and  the 
lesson  I  gave  for  the  morrow  included  the  pendulum ;  I  dreaded  it, 
for  with  all  my  labor  I  had  never  succeeded  ill  making  the  majority 
of  a  class  understand  the  laws  so  that  they  could  promptly  apply  them 
with  anything  like  correctness.  After  school,  I  went  into  the  work- 
shop and  made  a  rude  piece  of  apparatus  somewhat  similar  to  the  one 
figured  in  Steele's  Philosophy,  and  the  next  day,  placing  it  in  the 
school  room,  told  the  class  to  work  out  their  lessons  with  it  if  they 
wished.  It  was  amusing  to  watch  one  after  another  experimenting 
with  it,  but  when  the  time  came  for  recitation  there  was  not  one  that 
could  not  correctly  tell  the  eflfect  of  length  on  the  vibrations  and  the 
relations  existing  between  the  two.  Again,  plain  as  it  may  seem  to  us 
here,  how  many  times  have  we  found  it  difficult  for  pupils  to  grasp  the 
idea — for  they  would  remember  it  if  they  did  —  that  gravity,  light 
and  heat  decrease  as  the  square  of  distance  increases.  The  figure  in 
our  text-books  to  illustrate  this  does  all  that  a  mere  figure  can  to  show 
it,  but  still  it  seems  to  the  beginner  that  if  the  object  is  removed  to 
twice  the  distance,  it  ought  to  be  affected  at  least  half  as  much.    To 
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illustrate  the  law,  I  made  with  three  small  pieces  of  board,  a  peg  and 
string,  the  simplest  kind  of  an  article,  bnt  now  they  conld  see  it  for 
themselves,  and  I  have  experienced  no  difficaltj  since  in  impressing 
the  idea  on  the  youngest  mind.  So  is  it  with  magnetism ;  you  may 
talk  till  wearied  out,  ia  the  plainest  kind  of  words,  and  in  the  most 
familiar  manner,  about  the  effect  produced,  but  you  can  accomplish 
more  in  five  minutes  with  a  twenty-five  cent  magnet,  bought  in  a  toy- 
shop, than  in  an  hour's  talk ;  not,  however,  by  using  it  yourself,  but 
by  letting  the  class  play  with  it.  What  we  need,  then,  in  philosophy 
is  for  our  ingenious  teachers  to  devise  from  time  to  time  little  articles 
that  will  be  useful  in  the  school  room  for  illustration,  take  out  their 
letters  patent  from  the  high  courts  of  Jehovah,  not  those  of  man,  put 
the  contrivance  into  the  hands  of  some  enterprising  manufacturer,  and 
let  it  go  forth  to  bless  the  world.  What  we  need  among  our  manu- 
facturers is  one  thinking  less  of  money  than  usefulness,  who  is 
willing  to  make  the  articles  in  a  plain,  substantial  manner,  and  then 
furnish  them  at  a  price  that  shall  not  be  more  than  the  Dutchman's 

'  one  i>er  cent  on  cost.  McAllister  has  done  a  good  thing  toward  bene- 
fiting our  schools,  in  the  production  of  his  '^  Household  Microscope." 
Although  useless  to  the  professional  microscopist  in  his  investigations, 
it  possesses  all  the  essentials  of  the  higher  priced  instruments,  and 
carries  as  high  powers  as  are  available  for  class  illustration.  If  our 
schools,  instead  of  purchasing  a  twenty-five  or  sixty-dollar  instrument 
to  put  in  the  show-case,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  use,  would  procure  a 
corresponding  number  of  these,  and  allow  the  scholars  to  use  them  in 
the  school  room,  or,  perhaps,  even  take  them  under  certain  restric- 
tions to  their  own  rooms,  they  would  do  vastly  more  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind  than  they  can  now  accomplish,  and  lead  the  pupil 
to  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  merits  and  beautiful  works  of  Ood, 
with  the  splendor  of  those  tiny  works  painted  with  Ood's  pencil 
dipped  in  his  own  bright  tints. 

I  know,  from  experience,  that  it  is  laborious  for  the  teacher  to  have 
class  experiments,  to  have  his  apparatus  ready  for  use  at  all  times,  to 
perform  some  experiments  to-day  and  others  to-morrow,  cleaning  and 
replacing  in  their  cases  each  day  the  articles  used,  and  that  ofttimes 
this  is  rendered  yet  more  laborious  by  the  ill  arrangement  of  appa- 
ratus and  recitation  rooms,  sometimes  even  being  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  building ;  yet  I  know  it  can  be  done,  and,  if  the  teacher 

'  would  do  his  whole  duty  to  the  class,  he  must  endure  the  toil,  for  it 
IS  this  oft-repeated  class  experimenting  that  fixes  the  principles  in  the 
student's  mind.    I  know  also  the  great  value  of  the  student's  experi 
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menting  by  himBelf,  or  in  the  presence  of  his  teacher.  It  is  our  rtn- 
dent8  that  are  to  be  the  fnture  teachers,  and  how  poorly  are  they 
prepared  to  enter  an  institution  as  teachers  of  natural  science,  having 
merely  witnessed  experiments,  never  having  pat  a  hand  to  an  air 
pump,  learned  the  little  technicalities  of  an  electrical  madiine,  or 
manufactured  anything  but  words  of  gas.  Many  a  disused  or  broken 
article  may  be  traced  to  the  teacher's  inexperience  rather  than  incli- 
nation. To  remedy  this  and  assist  in  the  work  of  education,  give 
us  plain,  substantial  apparatus,  convertible  into  a  variety  of  uses,  with 
but  little  danger  of  breaking  or  getting  out  of  order,  having  the  screw 
threads  cut  with  the  same  die  and  plate,  as  tar  as  possible,  and  place  the 
apparatus  itself  in  the  school  room  so  as  to  be  readily  accessible.  In  reci- 
tation let  the  scholars  describe  some  piece  and  some  experiment  that  can 
be  performed  with  it.  Then  produce  the  article  and  let  some  one  per- 
form the  experiment.  If  no  article  is  described  in  the  text-book,  have 
a  student  state  the  principle  as  he  understands  it,  not  in  memorized 
language — ^a  parrot  could  do  that — ^then  let  the  teacher  produce  some 
piece  of  apparatus,  and  with  an  experiment  demonstrate  the  truth  as  it 
is.    If  the  pupil  has  been  mistaken  he  will  never  forget  the  correction. 

In  astronomy  we  have  but  little  apparatus  worthy  of  use.  I  would 
wholly  discard  orreries,  planetariums,  and  all  of  that  genus,  as  they 
can  never  truthfully  represent  the  relative  size,  distance,  motions, 
gravity,  light  or  heat  of  the  bodies.  The  nearest  approximation  I 
have  is  this :  Oommencing  near  one  end  of  the  philosophical  room, 
fix  little  hooks  in  the  ceiling,  allowing  an  inch  for  a  million  of  miles. 
Place  one  thirty-seven  inches  from  the  starting  point,  another  five 
feet  nine  inches,  the  next  seven  feet  eight  inches,  another  a  trifle  over 
twelve  feet,  and  so  on  till  the  room  is  spanned.  From  these  hooks,  by 
delicate  threads,  I  hang  small  balls  at  as  nearly  the  same  height  from 
the  floor  as  possible,  not,  however,  exceeding  the  average  eye  of  the 
class.  To  get  the  position  of  the  planets,  not  represented  in  the  room, 
I  let  the  class  calculate  the  distance  of  each,  and  then  we  endeavor  to 
fix  it  with  some  surrounding  object  whose  distance  I  have  previondy 
calculated.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  actual  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  sun,  I  take  a  piece  of  paper  one  inch  wide,  mark  it  off  into  squares. 
In  the  presence  of  the  class  I  put  100  dots  in  one  of  the  squares  with 
my  pencil,  then  let  them  calculate  how  long  the  paper  ribbon  must 
be  to  hold  enough  dots  to  represent  the  distance.  Having  ascertained 
it,  we  anchor  some  well  known  village  to  us  with  our  serial  ribbon. 

To  illustrate  astronomy  we  need  some  simple  piece  of  movable 
apparatus  to  represent  the  visual  angle  and  the  effect  distance  has  on 
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apparent  size ;  another  to  show  that  it  makes  no  difference  how  large 
or  small  a  circle  may  be  with  which  angles  are  measured ;  another  to 
show  conjunctions,  transit  and  opposition ;  another  to  illustrate  the 
cause  and  effect  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes.  But  while  we 
have  teachers  ingenious  enough  to  devise  these,  we  have  not  manu- 
facturers to  produce  them.  Some  great  lunarian-helioglobulus  may 
be  invented,  representing  in  distorted  distance,  and  at  any  inclined, 
horizontal  or  perpendicular  angle  the  motions  of  a  misproportioned 
sun,  moon  or  water,  and  out  will  come  flaming  notices  from  the  manu- 
facturer, describing  its  beauties,  intricacy  and  cost.  Or,  perhaps, 
some  cog-wheeled,  rattling  ellipticon  is  devised,  to  give  on  a  twelve- 
inch  radius  an  exact  representation  of  the  earth  in  its  motion  round 
the  sun,  accompanied  with  the  changing  moon,  and  enveloped  with 
an  elongated  revolving  tidal  ware  of  tinted  glass,  while  painted  tin 
circles  mark  the  divisions  between  day  and  night,  and  mysterious ' 
brass  figures  point  to  the  shifting  hours  and  flying  stars.  A  few 
months  pass  and  the  manufacturer  finds  the  costly  thing  a  useless  waste 
upon  his  hands.  TSo  wonder  he  is  discouraged,  and  henceforth  kindly 
declines  making  anything  but  the  "  old  stand-bys,"  following  the  old 
patterns.  Yet  improvements  gradually  creep  in  and  are  adopted  by 
manufacturers  and  users,  despite  of  failure  and  prejudices.  Wight- 
man  did  a  good  thing  when  he  discarded  the  double-barreled,  recip- 
rocating lever  air-pump,  but  Kellegar  and  Chamberlain  did  a  better 
when  they  fixed  his  fiying  cylinder  and  worked  it  like  a  pump. 
Let  them  go  on  in  the  good  work,  improve  and  simplify  in  other  cases, 
devise  new  articles,  reduce  the  price  until  their  pieces  become  house- 
hold property,  and  make  the  attachn^ents  so  that  the  Articles  procured 
from  one  can  be  connected  with  those  of  the  other.  Let  us  assist 
them  in  their  useful  labor,  suggest  improvements,  changes,  articles, 
and  perhaps  before  our  time  is  over  we  shall  see  the  school  room  well 
equipped,  and  much  that  is  now  an  abstract  idea,  half  developed  in 
the  student's  mind,  demonstrated  with  appropriate  pieces.  As  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  science,  so  there  should  be  no  monopoly  in  appa- 
ratus. Teachers  and  manufacturers  should  work  together  in  harmony. 
The  plea  for  high  prices  reminds  us  of  the  objections  to  postal  reduc- 
tion or  the  cry  of  the  Ephesians  at  Diana's  overthrow,  but  if  a  change 
can  be  wrought,  the  quantity  of  apparatus  increased,  so  that  like  the 
stereoscope  it  becomes  a  household  article,  our  manufacturers  will  be 
benefited,  students  assisted,  the  labor  of  the  teacher  lessened,  the 
efficiency  of  our  schools  increased,  and  the  morning  star  of  our  hope 
give  way  to  the  brighter  light  of  an  intellectual  day. 
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THE  CO-REUTION  OF  ACADEMIES  kSQ  U5I¥£BSmES^ 


PriadiMlorilteci 


Edocaton  have  written  mach  on  the  oomparatiTe  decUne  of  eoUe- 
giate  education  in  this  conntrj,  and  especially  in  the  older  States^  and 
the  question  has  frequently  been  asked,  "  What  has  occasioned  this 
decline^  and  what  measures  are  necessary  to  turn  back  the  current  of 
public  action  and  lead  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  young 
more  generally  to  the  acquisition  of  a  liberal  education  ?'' 

Turning  away  from  the  great  leading  causes, — ^the  r^pid  expansion 
of  our  country,  its  wonderful  development  of  new  resources,  the 
inordinate  love  of  gain  thus  inspired,  and  the  excessive  value  set  upon 
wealth  as  the  basis  of  social  respectability,  may  we  not  find,  in  the 
fomUs  of  our  ed/uccUional  system^  one  cause  why  the  public  mind  so 
stubbornly  refuses  to  be  led  steadily  forward  and  to  keep  pace  with 
the  expansion  of  our  population,  and  of  the  means  for  procuring  a 
more  liberal  culture  I 

It  is  necessary,  not  only,  that  the  people  be  brought  to  feel  that 
a  thing  is  good,  but,  on  account  of  its  inestimable  worth  and  pres- 
ent advantage,  an  irresistible  .desire  or  an  irrepressible  moral  con- 
viction must  be  aroused  in  their  minds  that  sliall  urge  them  on  to  the 
attainment  of  the  desired  object. 

A  single  consideration,  thrown  out  in  a  detached  form,  however  it 
may  inspire,  for  the  moment,  to  activity,  is  not  sufficient  to 
hold  the  mind  steadily  in  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  but  all  the  consid- 
erations must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  each  in  its  logical  order, 
that  it  may  be  kept  constantly  at  its  task,  and  led  along  by  natural 
steps  of  advancement  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose. 

A  single  consideration  out  of  place,  like  a  wheel  of  a  system  out 
of  gear,  may  break  the  connection  and  prevent  the  transmission  of 
the  force  to  the  proper  point  of  application,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
failure  more  or  less  complete  must  be  the  result. 

Hay  we  not,  in  investigating  the  relations  existing  between  acade- 
mies and  colleges  in  our  State,  find  some  such  &ult,  destroying  the 
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harmony  of  the  BjBtem  and  preyenting  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  for  which  these  institutions  were  established  t 

The  academy  mnst  have  its  definite  field  of  labor,  which  the  college 
and  the  university  must  not  invade ;  and  its  pupils  must  always  be 
looking  forward  to  the  next  higher  grade  as  a  position  clearly  and 
definitely  above  their  present  stand-point.  In  the  academy,  the  stu- 
dent must  not  only  be  instructed,  but  he  must  be  held  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  some  one  who  is  capable  of  directing  his 
energies,  and  under  whose  direction  such  a  state  of  mental  discipline 
may  be  acquired  as  will  enable  him  to  meet  successfully  the  responsi- 
bilities incumbent  upon  him  as  he  enters  the  university.  His  prin- 
cipal duties  there  are  to  learn  the  mastery  of  himself,  that  power  of 
application  that  will  give  him  present  success,  and  make  him  victor 
in  the  conflicts  awaiting  him  in  the  future,  and  the  university  must 
not  ofibr  him  any  inducement  that  will  call  him  away  from  this 
preparation  before  it  is  complete. 

The  public  high  school's,  both  to  the  east  and  west  of  us,  have  two 
well  defined  courses  laid  down  for  their  students :  a  classical  course, 
intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  same  course  in  college,  and  a  general 
or  English  course,  aiming  at  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  or  the  modern 
languages,  and  of  such  other  studies  as  will  produce  in  the  mind  of 
the  student  the  same  amount  of  discipline,  the  same  power  to  accom- 
plish, as  the  classical  course  is  intended  to  impart. 

These  high  schools  say,  in  effect,  '^  Thus  far  we  will  guaranty  the 
preparation  of  our  students,  and  then  we  will  commit  their  interests 
to  the  fuller  opportunities  of  the  college.'* 

Yale  and  Harvard,  the  leading  universities  of  New  England,  and 
indeed  all  the  other  colleges  of  that  section,  accept  the  guaranty  and 
agree  to  take  the  student  where  the  high  school  leaves  him,  and 
carry  him  through  to  the  completion  of  his  university  work. 

They  frame  their  courses  accordingly.  The  requirements  for  admis- 
sion to  the  classical  course  in  Greek  and  mathematics  are  about  the 
same  in  all  the  colleges,  while  in  Latin,  Harvard's  requirements 
exceed  those  of  Yale  by  six  books  of  Virgil,  three  of  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries, and  three  orations  of  Cicero.  Harvard  requires  that  those 
who  present  themselves  for  admission  to  her  Lawrence  scientific 
school  shall  be  graduates,  or  shall  have  done  the  same  amount  of 
work  as  graduates  of  the  classical  or  English  departments  of  the  pub- 
lic higb  school.  Yale,  for  admission  to  the  Sheffield  scientific  school, 
more  explicitly  requires  Davies'  Bourdon's  Algebra,  to  general  theory 

of  equations ;  in  Q^ometry,  nine  books  of  Davies'  Legendre ;  Plane 
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Trigonometry,  inclnding  analytical  trigonometry ;  common  English 
branches,  including  United  States  History,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin  language  sufficient  to  read  and  construe  some  classical 
author,  and  a  corresponding  knowledge  of  the  Latin  grammar. 

The  University  of  Michigan,  the  best  known  of  our  western  col- 
leges, makes  about  the  same  demand  as  an  average  New  England 
college,  for  admission  to  the  classical  department.  In  her  scientific 
course,  while  falling  somewhat  below  Yale  and  Harvard  in  mathe- 
matical requirements,  and  making  no  demand  for  languages  at 
present,  for  1873  she  requires  a  preparation  in  French  on  Fasquelle's 
French  grammar  and  one-half  of  Otto's  French  reader ;  also,  in  the 
sciences  —  on  Botany,  through  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Physiology ; 
on  Natural  Philosophy ;  on  Zoology,  through  Comparative  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  and  on  Dana's  Text-book  of  Geology. 

Here  we  have  the  demand  of  the  leading  eastern  and  western  uni- 
versities, and  in  these  demands  we  see  an  especial  attempt  to  elevate 
the^  standard  of  admission  to  the  scientific,  to  the  same  grade  of 
scholarship  as  is  required  for  the  classical  course.  Li  other  words, 
these  universities  are  striving  to  place  admission  to  their  varioics 
departments  of  study  upon  the  same  level  of  mental  discipline,  in 
order  that  the  four  years  of  university  study  and  opportunity  shall 
place  every  graduate  at  the  same  stage  of  educational  advancement. 
Their  object  is  to  enable  American  students  to  realize  in  American 
universities  the  same  advantages  as  those  which  they  now  seek  in 
continental  Europe.  And  although  years  must  pass  before  we  can 
hope  for  a  complete  realization  of  this  purpose,  yet  we  all  hail  the 
effort  as  a  promise  of  ultimate  fulfillment. 

Turning  to  our  own  State,  the  empire  State  in  population,  in 
wealth,  in  commerce  and  in  politics,  though  she  has  many  old  and 
honorable  institutions,  which  have  done  excellent  service  in  the 
cause  of  general  education  yet  she  has  hardly  one  that  challenges 
comparison  with  old  Harvard  and  Yale ;  not  one,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  lays  the  same  demands  upon  her  students,  at  admission  to  all 
departments,  as  does  the  University  of  Michigan. 

We  have  one  university  of  young,  vigorous  growth  and  excellent 
promise,  which  in  four  years  has  attained  a  national  reputation; 
yet,  while  bearing  the  name  of  university,  a  name  synonymous  with 
severest  discipline,  the  richest  culture,  the  broadest  and  deepest  schol- 
arship, she  enters,  in  a  measure,  into  competition  with  the  academies, 
offering  to  admit  to  her  scientific  and  special  courses  students  pre- 
pared only  in  the  common  English  and  in  algebra  to  quadratics. 
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While  the  union  high  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  a  vast 
majority  of  the  academies,  ofiEer  in  their  English  courses  a  preparation 
for  the  scientific  commensurate  with  that  which  they  offer  for  the 
classical  department,  yet  this  university  refuses,  for  the  present,  this 
preparation,  and  receives  students  to  university  honors  two  years 
before  they  are  prepared  to  do  university  duty.  I  refer  to  this  uni- 
versity, as  I  did  to  Harvard  and  Yale,  because  to-day  it  occupies  a 
more  prominent  position  before  the  country  than  any  other  like 
institution  in  the  State;  and  because,  on  account  of  its  princely 
endowment  and  the  spirit  of  reform  that  animates  its  management, 
it  will  undoubtedly  be  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  to  rise  to  the  true 
proportions  of  a  fully  developed  university.  It  cannot  too  soon  break 
away  from  a  primary  instruction,  which  in  no  wise  belongs  to  it,  and 
take  its  proper  position  at  the  head  of  our  educational  system, — 
a  university  in  fact,  as  it  is  in  name.  I  recognize  the  generous 
spirit  that  laid  these  broad  foundations  and  opened  wide  her  por- 
tals to  almost  every  grade  of  scholarship,  and  invited  every  taste  and 
talent  to  development  amidst  her  rich  and  varied  resources. 

I  bow  with  reverence  before  that  love  for  young  manhood  that 
gathered  within  its  embrace  the  young  men  of  every  grade  of  society, 
and  said  to  them,  come,  I  have  opened  a  fountain  where  all  may  slake 
their  thirst  for  knowledge;  that  went  to  the  farm,  into  the  shop 
and  the  factory,  and  to  all  the  varied  pursuits  of  life,  to  entice  the 
young  to  a  fuller  preparation  for  their  life-work.  I  bow  with  rever- 
ence and  gratitude  in  the  presence  of  this  noble  generosity. 

I  would  only  have  the  question  settled  whether  it  is  well  to  admit 
scholars  of  this  grade  of  scholarship  to  the  classes  of  the  university. 
That  many  of  them  need  the  opportunities  here  afforded  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  questioned ;  but  should  they  not  be  furnished  by  a  different 
class  of  schools,  the  industrial  schools,  trade  schools,  polytechnic 
schools  and  the  like, — the  same  class  of  institutions  to  which  such 
work  is  assigned  abroad  ? 

In  such  schools,  young  men  and  young  women,  who  have  no  aspi- 
ration or  purpose  for  a  Uberal  education,  might  obtain  that  train- 
iQg  in  the  useful  and  mechanic  arts  essential  to  success  in  their  several 
pursuits.  Let  these  schools  be  called  by  their  right  names,  and  let 
their  certificates  of  graduation  attest  simply,  in  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tution which  they  bear,  the  kind  and  amoimt  of  work  accomplished. 

It  is  unjust  to  academies  that  an  institution  of  such  rank  as  a  great 
muversity  should  allure,  by  a  low  standard  of  admission,  the  students 
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from  these  preparatory  schools,  before  they  have  finished  their  work 
of  preparation.  ^ 

We  all  know  the  tendency  of  our  young  people  to  hurry  through 
the  preliminary  work  of  the  scholar  and  get  out  into  the  world 
of  business  as  soon  as  possible.  This  tendency  we  aU  deplore; 
and  it  should  be  the  earnest  effort  of  our  lives,  &  teachers,  to 
check  its  growth,  and  by  every  healthful  incitement  to  inspire  in  the 
minds  of  our  pupils  an  aspiration,  kindled  into  an  unflinching  pur- 
pose, to  prepare  themselves  to  meet  faithfully  the  demands  of  sodetj, 
to  go  out  inspired  with  the  discipline  and  clad  with  the  armor  that 
shall  make  them  equal  to  all* the  responsibilities  to  which  God,  in  his 
love  aiid  wisdom,  has  called  them. 

We  can  easily  understand  how  an  institution  of  national  reputation, 
by  playing  upon  this  tendency,  would  let  down  the  standard  oi 
education  and  defeat  the  object  for  which  universities  are  established. 
A  spirit  of  unrest  is  introduced  into  the  academy,  and  the  boys, 
allured  by  the  desire  of  being  reckoned  among  university  students, 
slip  from  the  control  and  discipline  of  the  academy  to  take  their 
places  as  men,  without  any  personal  direction,  amidst  duties,  associa 
tJons  and  influences  for  which  they  are  utterly  unprepared.  Not 
only  are  these  influences  placed  before  ou«  boys,  but  the  young  ladies, 
having  now  the  same  opportunities  opened  to  them,  also  feel  the 
ambitious  desire  to  shine,  in  the  circles  of  higher  literary  associations. 

Thus  the  rank  of  the  academy  is'  degraded,  its  influence  and 
respectability  in  society  is  abridged,  and  the  whole  educational  sys- 
tem is  impaired. 

A  low  standard  of  admission  necessarily  implies  a  low  grade  of 
graduation.  Not  that  the  work  is  not  well,  done,  so  far  as  it  goes; 
but  as  only  four  years*  work  can  be  done  in  the  four  years'  course,  if 
a  student  enters  two  years  too  early,  he  necessarily  graduates  two 
years  before  he  is  honestly  prepared  to  graduate. 

The  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done  in  a  university,  and  the 
manner  in  which  instruction  is  there  given,  principally  by  lectures, 
render  it  necessary  that  the  student  shall  have  acquired,  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  a  teacher  in  the  smaller  classed  of  the  academy, 
those  habits  of  study  and  that  mental  consistency  which  will  enable 
him  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  severe  labor  of  his  new  situation. 

A  large  proportion  of  students,  who  have  only  made  tolerable 
advancement  in  the  common  English  branches  and  algebra,  whose 
characters  both  as  scholars  and  men  are  unformed,  must  find  them- 
selves  inadequate  to  these  tasks,  and  will  lose  heart  and  fall  out  by 
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the  way,  and  forever  give  up  their  long-cherished  hope — a  hope  that 
might  have  been  realized  in  the  fruition  of  a  glorious  manhood,*  had 
the  foundation  been  well  laid.  Mature  scholarship  can  only  be 
reached  by  regular  steps  of  advancement.  Every  chasm  must  be 
bridged  over  by  hard  work.  No  part  of  that  work  can  \\q  left  undone, 
and  the  solid  foundation  must  be  felt  at  every  step.  You  cannot  take 
a  scholar  out  of  the  primary  school  and  make  a  university  student  of 
him  at  once. 

The  kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  university  renders  a  certain 
preparation  necessary.  Language  is  to  be  learned,  and  yet  the  stu- 
dent's only  outfit  is  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  his  mother  tongue. 
If  not  a  classical  student,  he  should  have  at  least  two  years  in  the 
modern  languages  or  in  the  Latin.  The  sciences  are  to  be  learned, 
with  all  their  technicalities.  To  do  this  work  thoroughly  and  well, 
are  not  some  such  requirements  as  those  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan for  1873  needed,  in  order  that  the  student  may  be  prepared  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  the  material  given  him  in  the  lectures  on  the 
various  branches  of  this  department  of  study  ? 

In  consequence  of  the  academy  and  the  university  occupying  com- 
mon ground,  a  double  set  of  teachers  must  be  paid  to  do  the  same 
work,  necessitating  an  expenditure  without  additional  satisfactory 
results.  This  primary  work  does  not  belong  to  the  university,  and  an 
economical  use  of  the  public  money  forbids  that  it  should  be  required 
to  do  it.  In  the  great  lack  of  funds  for  carrying  forward  the 
educational  enterprises  of  the  State,  no  public  interest  requires  a 
more  rigid  economy  or  a  wiser  outlay  of  money. 

It  is  unfair  that  new  institutions,  bearing  the  same  name  and  rank, 
should  bid  against  the  old  and  reputable  colleges  of  the  State,  by 
offering  to  admit  scholars  to  any  of  their  departments  on  a  lower 
basis  than  that  established  in  the  older  institutions. 

And  just  here  I  would  plead  for  a  common  standard  for  all  institu- 
tions, of  the«  same  name,  whether  established  for  the  education  of 
males  or  females.  We  have  collegiate  institutes  and  female  colleges, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  other  institutions  bearing  in  some  way  the 
name  of  college,  which  have  very  little  in  their  instruction  or  oppor- 
tnnities  that  entitle  them  to  a  name  which  is  intended  to  give  them 
character  in  the  public  estimation  above  their  true  merits. 

They  are  scattering  their  diplomas  like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  and 
just  about  as  indiscriminately.  These  diplomas  bear  no  higher  relation 
to  the  parchment  of  the  true  university  than  the  leaf  of  the  tree  bears 
to  the  rich,  ripe  fruit.    Such  schools  are  calculated  to  delude  the 
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ignorant  by  bidding  for  patronage  on  false  pretenses,  by  crowning 
their  scholars  with  a  wreath  that  will  wither  in  the  first  ray  of  sim- 
light,  instead  of  the  imperishable  laurel. 

If  any  men  should  be  honest,  they  are  the  educators  of  the  land ;  if 
any  institutions  should  be  just  what  they  profess  to  be,  they  are  our 
institutions  of  learning,  and  especially  those  of  higher  education. 
Honesty,  square  dealing  with  the  public  and  with  each  other,  should 
be  declared  in  every  act  and  profession.  All  sensational  advertising 
should  be  left  with  mountebanks,  where  it  belongs,  and  where  it  will 
be  seen  in  its  true  light.  It  is  undignified,  unprofessional.  If  it 
seems  to  become  necessary  to  any  institutions,  it  is  only  because  they 
do  not  meet  the  public  demand  and  call  out  the  necessary  patronage, 
or  because  there  is  a  surplus  of  them  on  the  market  If  too  many, 
then  let  them  die  decently,  that  others  may  live  vigorously.  Let 
each  classification  be  part  of  a  complete  'system,  each  wheel  match- 
ing perfectly  into  its  fellow,  and  carrjdng  forward  the  work  to  » 
grand  completion. 

The  academy  should  not  encroach  upon  the  curriculum  of  the  col- 
lege unless  to  meet  a  local  want ;  and  the  university,  which  is  not 
local,  should  not  encroach  upon  the  academy,  but  by  every  kind  of 
encouragement  should  strive  to  build  it  up,  to  extend  its  usefulness 
and  its  power,  and  make  it  such  a  preparatory  school  as  the  wants  of 
the  State  demand. 

Let  this  young  giant  of  a  university,  clad  in  such  matchless 
resources  and  glorious  possibilities,  step  boldly  to  the  front,  and,  no 
longer  dallying  with  the  liliputian  work  of  the  academy,  assume  the 
gnmd  prerogatives  of  a  national  university,  with  no  competitor  in 
the  race  that  shall  dare  to  question  his  supremacy ;  and  then,  with 
the  academies  and  union  schools  pressing  forward  in  the  work  to 
supply  the  partially  finished  material,  his  strong,  skillful  hand  shall 
take  it  up  and  send  forth  the  polished  bolts  of  thought  in  the  form  of 
cultivated  manhood  and  womanhood,  that  shall  make  this  the  empire 
State  in  letters  and  art,  as  it  is  in  political  greatness  and  commercial 
prosperity  &nd  renown. 
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THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  EDUCATION. 


Bt  Erabtus  F.  Bxtllabd,  A.  M., 
Principal  of  Eeeseville  Academy. 


With  .all  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  past,  we  do  not  yet 
venture  to  say  that  we  are  the  wisest  men  that  have  lived,  that  we 
perform  the  noblest  deeds  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Do  we,  indeed, 
wholly  avoid  the  failures  of  our  fathers  ?  How  much  do  we  improve 
upon  their  successes  t  Or  has  the  tide  of  discovery  and  invention  borne 
us  80  &r  in  advance  of  them,  that  we  must  fail  to  see  and  shun  their 
vices,  or  to  appreciate  and  practice  their  virtues  ? 

Were  not  onr  intellectual  fathers  men  of  faith,  men  of  new  ideas, 
men  of  progress  ?  And  were  they  to  appear  among  us  to-day,  should 
we  have  to  plead  excuse  for  what  we  have  done?  Would  they 
upbraid  us  for  our  faithlessness ;  or  would  they  rejoice  in  our  work 
and  recognize  in  us  their  rightful  successors?  Surely  no  one  will 
contend  that  no  departure  has  been  taken  from  the  course  so  long 
pursued  by  the  revered  teachers  of  the  past,  for  it  seems  marked  and 
decided.  But  it  may  be  asked  why  was  any  departure  at  all  neces- 
sary from  a  system  which  confessedly  produced  the  ripest  scholar's, 
the  ablest  statesmen,  the  most  distinguished  inventors  the  world  has 
yet  seen,  from  a  system  which  gave  to  literature  its  highest  excellence 
and  to  history  its  brightest  ornaments  ?  Shall  we  answer  that  dis- 
covery and  invention  have  changed  the  conditions  of  life  and  infinitely 
increased  the  wants  of  man  ?  The  railroad  does,  indeed,  reach  from 
sea  to  sea.  The  telegraph  binds  the  continents  together.  But  does 
discovery  or  invention  change  the  nature  and  constitution  of  mind? 
Do  railroads  and  telegraphs  change  the  laws  of  intellectual  develop- 
ment and  growth?  Is  not  the  true  end  of  all  education  eternally  the 
same  ?  Shall  we  answer  that  the  system  of  our  fathers  accomplished 
its  work,  that  it  had  its  day  ?  But  its  work  is  still  far  from  its  final 
accomplishment,  and  we  shall  not  live  to  see  the  full  brightness  of  its 
day.  Shall  we  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  demanded  it  ?  But  true 
scholarship  does  not  pander  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  rather  leads 
the  age  and  gives  form  and  tone  to  its  spirit. 
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Ko,  we  will  not  answer  thus.  The  new  system,  after  all,  is  not  so 
much  a  departure  from,  as  a  development  and  growth  of  the  old,  in 
accordance  with  natural  and  uniform  law.  It  is  the  tree  with  its 
wide  spreading  branches  of  which  the  old  was  the  promise.  The  old 
system  contained  within  itself  all  the  principles  essential  for  its  life 
and  growth.  They  were,  by  their  nature,  living  and  active,  and  when 
applied  by  the  methods  of  the  new  philosophy  they  inevitably  led  to 
new  discovery.  Every  new  discovery  supplied  a  new  instrument  for 
use  and  opened  a  new  field  for  investigation.  The  process  of  discov- 
ery continued  until  our  instruments  became  so  multiplied,  no  single 
hand  could  use  them  all,  our  fields  for  iuvestigation  so  widened,  the 
sun  does  not  cease  to  shine  upon-  them. 

It  was  once  possible  to  bring  within  a  single  course  all  that  was 
knowable  or  worth  knowing.  To  this  end  the  original  university 
was  constructed.  It  accomplished  its  purpose  long  and  well,  and 
became  fixed  in  form  and  method.  Assuming  that  it  had  gathered  up 
all  that  was  worth  knowing,  it  proceeded  as  though  there  was  no  more 
to  be  known.  It  was  loth  to  recognize  any  value  in  new  discoveries. 
It  was  hostile  to  innovation  throughout.  In  vain  did  the  advocates 
of  the  new  sciences  appeal  to  the  old  university.  In  vain  did  they 
seek  admission  within  its  walls.  What  remained  to  be  done?  The 
world  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  results  of  science.  It  had  use  for 
them ;  and  they  were  already  recognized  as  chief  agents  in  the  pro- 
gress ^nd  civilization  of  the  present.  Should  the  old  be  left  to  itself 
and  new  schools  be  formed  wholly  on  the  basis  of  science  ?  But  one 
would  educate  for  tlie  past  and  the  other  might  not  educate  at  all, 
and  the  two  would  still  continue  opposing  forces/  It  seems  that  no 
other  course  remained  than  to  return  to  the  design  of  the  original 
university.  Its  ^lan  is  enlarged  so  as  to  admit  all  that  is  worth 
knowing,  both  of  the  past  and  present.  Kindred  studies  are  grouped 
together,  forming  well  defined  courses.  They^u'e  placed  in  natural 
and  harmonious  relation.  The  new  invigorates  and  liberalizes  the 
old.  The  old  breathes  into  the  new  the  spirit  of  order,  refinement 
and  beauty. 

It  may  now  be  asked,  to  what  end  was  this  union  made  %  In  what 
spirit  is  the  work  now  progressing  ?  Modern  science  is,  in  fact,  a 
new  revelation  to  man.  It  came  almost  unsought,  and  so  unexpected 
that  man  himself  was  nearly  confounded  with  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  the  truth  revealed.  It  is  a  revelation  based  not  on 
faith  nor  speculation,  but  on  actual  fact.  It  is  wholly  material  in  its 
means  and  ends.    Its  results  we  see  and  feel.    It  has  already  oonfer« 
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red  the  richest  material  blessings.  It  is  not  wholly  strange,  then,  that 
it  has  so  nearly  supplanted  in  the  minds  of  some  the  revelation  of 
the  written  word.  It  was  only  natural  that  suspicion  was  awakened 
as  to  the  value  of  a  system  whose  chief  end  is  man's  intellectual  and 
spiritual  excellence.  Comparing  practical  results,  it  was  only  natural 
that  an  intensely  practical  age  should  demand  a  new  system  or  a 
reconstruction  of  the  old  on  a  new  basis.  The  spirit  and  needs  of  the 
age  forced  a  compliance  with  the  demand.  And  as  reform  naturally 
tends  to  extravagance,  so  the  tide  of  success  bore  the  advocates  of  the 
new  system  to  the  far  extreme.  They  became  more  hostile  to  the 
old  than  the  old  was  to  the  new.  The  classics  and  pure  mathematics 
can  find  no  place  in  their  system.  These  things  were  good  enough  for 
monks  and  dreaming  philosophers  of  the  past ;  but  the  present  has  no 
need  of  thepoi.  libeitd  culture  is  no  longer  a  worthy  end  of  study. 
The  demand  is  for  practical  education,  so-called,  for  successful  men,  for 
experts  in  the  paying  professions.  These  demands  were  so  far  sec- 
onded by  the  mercenary  spirit  of  the  age,  that  the  people  have  really 
come  to  believe  that  education  is  no  more  than  a  means  for  gain,  that 
the  highest  and  most  desired  of  all  is  that  which  secures  the  richest 
pecuniary  results. 

We  subndt  the  questions :  to  what  extent  did  this  spirit  prevail  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  system  ?  to  what  extent  is  it  now  shaping 
its  course?  We  now  notice  briefly  what  seem  to  be  some  ot  the  aims 
and  tendencies  of  the  new  system. 

First  it  aims  to  be  comprehensive.  The  new  university,  faithful  to 
the  original  idea,  seeks-  to  include  all  that  is  knowable,  to  garner 
within  its  courses  all  the  treasures  of  learning.  Its  range  of  studies 
extends  from  the  highest  schools  of  philosophy  to  mechanics  and  agri- 
culture. It  invites  all  from  the  high  plains  of  power  and  wealth  and 
from  the  low  valleys  of  human  want  and  weakness  to  walk  together, 
until  they  all  shall  €ome  to  share  alike  the  choicest  fruits  of  God's 
vineyard.  It  recognizes  woman,  too,  in  her  rights,  her  capacities,  her 
destiny,  as  equal  to  man ;  not,  however,  by  the  right  of  wife  or  sister 
or  citizen,  but  by  her  own  right,  by  the  right  of  the  better  soul,  by  the 
sacred  right  of  God's  own  child. 

But  does  not  this  comprehensiveness  tend  to  dissipate  directness 
of  aim  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student  ?  Does  he  not  often 
attempt  to  secure  the  best  of  the  whole,  while  the  allotted  time  is  not 
sufficient  for  thoroughness  in  a  single  course  ?  While  he  would  tra- 
verse the  whole  range,  the  times  do  not  allow  him  to  gather  up  the 
fruits  of  a  single  field  before  they  press  him  into  service.    He  snatches 
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here  and  there  what  he  deems  will  ser^e  him  best  iq  the  immediate 
activities  of  life,  while  he  is  led  to  r^ard  with  disfavor  and  contempt 
those  stodies  which  have  proved  of  highest  value  for  thorough  disci- 
pline and  filled  the  largest  place  in  tme  cultore.  And  is  it  denied 
that  there  is  still  a  growing  tendency  to  regard  the  chief  oflSoe  of  the 
university  as  being  rather  to  train  for  a  profession  or  a  trade  than  to 
educate  for  a  life? 

We  notice,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  new  system  aims  to  be  prac- 
tical, to  fully  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  an  intensely  practical  age. 

To  be  practical  should  be,  and,  indeed,  is  the  aim  of  every  tme  sys- 
tem of  education.  But  it  should  be  no  less  an  aim  fully  to  compre- 
hend and  closely  adhere  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  practicaL 
In  its  true  meaning,  it  is  a  word  of  the  choicest  import.  In  its  right 
sense,  it  is  making  the  truest  and  highest  ideal  the  actual.  It  is  car- 
rying results  into  the  varied  relations  of  life  and  making  them  con- 
tribute to  the  success  and  comfort  and  happiness  of  man.  The  high- 
est practical  finds  its  chief  end  in  man's  highest  development  as  an 
intellectual  and  spiritual  being.  But  have  not  modern  educators  come 
to  use  the  term  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  ?  Is  this  the  meaning 
implied  in  the  popular  clamor  for  '^Practical  Education?"  Does 
not  the  term,  as  applied  to  education,  now  rather  imply  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  most  knowledge  by  the  shortest  process  and  with  the  least 
labor,  the  substitution  of  results  for  regular  dedactions,  of  sagacity 
and  cunning  for  the  products  of  study  and  effort,  the  securing  of  the 
richest  gains  by  whatever  means  ?  And  has  it  not  come  to  be  the 
commonest  question  of  the  day,  ^^  what  practical  good  is  there  in  such 
a  course  of  study  ? " 

Now  what  are  the  tendencies  of  this  practical  aim  in  the  new  sya- 
tern  of  education  ? 

First  it  seems  to  lead  inlK>  error  as  to  what  education  really  is. 
The  people,  at  least,  have,  very  generally,  come  to  believe  that  edu- 
cation is  nothing  more  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  truth,  that  the 
main  office  of  the  teacher  is  simply  to  give,  that  the  mind  itself  is  a 
sort  of  receptacle  to  be  filled,  and  that  its  highest  office  is  to  devise 
means  for  gain. 

A  second  tendency  seems  to  lead  into  error  as  to  the  best  process 
of  educating.  As  education  is  thought  to  be  no  more  than  the  mere 
acquisition  of  truth,  so  that  process  by  which  the  mind  acquires  the 
most  easily  and  rapidly  is  thought  to  be  the  most  effective  and  desir- 
able. Hence  methods  are  sought  by  which  the  greatest  quantity  can 
be  secured  with  the  greatest  ease  and  in  the  shortest  time.    The  Lee- 
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ture  Method  and  the  "Objective  Method,"  so  called,  with  other 
modem  methods  of  instruction,  seem  to  present  to  the  mind  what  it 
needs  to  seek  for  itself,  and  largely  to  substitute  the  work  of  the 
teacher  for  that  of  the  scholar. 

A  third  tendency  of  this  practical  aim  seems  to  lead  into  error  as 
to  the  true  end  and  ofSce  of  education.  "  What  is  the  practical  use 
of  it?"  "Does  it  pay?"  are  now  the  commonest  questions  of  the 
day.  These  are  the  questions  which  the  earnest  teacher  has  to  answer 
daily  and  hourly.  And  when  he  can  convince  the  parent  that  it  does 
payy  he  has  secured  his  boy  for  the  high  school  and  for  the  college. 
The  teacher  speaks  to  little  or  no  purpose  when  he  says  that  the  chief 
end  of  all  true  education  is  found  in  man  himself,  that  its  chief  office 
is  to  fit  him  to  live  as  becomes  a  man,  to  qualify  him  to  perform  well 
all  the  duties  belonging  to  a  true  manhood,  to  elevate  and  refine 
humanity,  to  enable  man  to  understand  his  true  relation  to  his  fellow- 
man  and  to  his  God,  to  comprehend,  appreciate  and  gain  the  true, 
the  beautiful  and  the  good,  to  enable  the  mind  to  follow  upward  in 
unwearied  search  the  connecting  links  which  unite  the  finite  to  the 
infinite.  No,  this  will  not  pay.  Such  an  education  will  not  fit  my 
boy  for  business,  to  make  money,  to  speculate  in  stocks.  I  wish  to 
give  my  son  ^practical  education.  Such  is  the  gross  error  the  people 
have  fallen  into,  and  for  it,  it  seems  that  the  new  system,  in  its 
intensely  practical  aim,  is  mainly  responsible. 

We  notice,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  new  system  aims  at  economy. 
In  this,  it  meets  the  demands  of  the  times.  The  day  has  come  when 
man  must  soon  know  the  ways  in  which  he  would  walk.  The  full- 
ness of  life  urgently  calls  him  out  to  countless  activities.  He  cannot 
indulge  in  the  sweets  of  pleasure  or  study  when  duty  summons  him 
on  every  side.  If  he  delay  too  long  in  the  discipline  of  his  forces, 
others  will  enter  the  contest  before  him  and  bear  off  the  palm  of  vic- 
tory in  his  stead.  Economy,  then,  both  in  money  and  time,  is  of  so 
much  consequence  to  the  student,  that  there  seems  to  be  a  strong 
tendency  to  make  the  education  of  the  present  as  quick  and  cheap  as 
possible.  The  university,  by  its  lecture  method,  its  elective  system, 
and  by  combining  the  workshop  with  the  study,  brings  all  that  is 
deemed  necessary  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  seeker,  and  makes 
it  as  short  and  cheap  as  it  can.  The  Normal  School  would  substitute 
its  course  for  that  of  the  university,  aiid  engages  to  do  a  better  work 
at  &r  less  expense  in  money  and  time.  The  Commercial  College,  so 
called,  makes  the  fairest  promise  of  all,  and  does,  indeed,  do  the 
cheapest  work  of  all.     Economy  is,  indeed,  a  worthy  aim  in  every 
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department  of  labor.  Bat  there  is  sarelj  no  economy  so  wretched  as 
that  which  tends  to  weaken  the  n^ind,  pervert  the  judgment,  and 
lead  the  student  to  sacrifice  tme  coltare  in  order  to  save  time  and 
money.  It  is  believed  that  the  idea  which  has  become  so  prevalent, 
that  all  iiecessary  education  can  be  secured  in  a  short  time  and  at 
small  expense,  is  highly  adverse  to  sound  scholarship.  It  is  with 
this  view  that  the  advocates  of  practical  education,  so  called,  work 
mischief  continually,  in  leading  young  men  to  substitute  their  vision- 
ary promises  for  the  substantial  benefits  of  the  higher  courses  of 
instruction. 

To  educate  requires  time.  It  is  a  slow  and  gradual  process  which 
cannot  be  hastened.  It  can  proceed  no  faster  than  the  mind 
matures.  Nature  rebels  against  force,  and  nowhere  does  she  make  a 
more  stubborn  resistance  than  against  an  artificial  or  unnatural  pro- 
cess of  mental  development.  It  is  only  by  many  years  of  fostering 
care,  of  systematic  training,  that  the  mind  can  gain  the  full  strength 
and  use  of  its  powers,  that  the  child  can  be  brought  to  the  full  stat- 
ure of  manhood. 

So  we  think  it  a  question  which  we  now  need  consider,  whether 
diversity  of  pursuits  tends  so  much  to  success  in  scholarship  as  to  dis- 
sipation of  aim  and  effort,  or  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to 
secure  the  highest  attainments  in  scholarship,  while  he  enriches  him- 
self by  the  products  of  mechanics  and  agriculture. 

It  remains  for  the  educators  of  the  present  to  teach  that  life  is 
more  than  a  trade,  that  the  things  most  truly  practical  in  it  are 
those  which  contribute  most  to  happiness,  virtue  and  truth.  They 
need  to  teach  the  world  as  well  as  the  individual  what  a  true  culture 
is,  something  of  what  it  costs,  the  best  process  of  securing  it,  its 
chief  end  and  office,  and  to  show  by  the  fruits  of  their  own  lives  that 
it  does  pay  in  the  richest  possible  returns.  And  when  this  is  fully 
accomplished,  will  there,  then,  be  need  of  still  another  departure  in 
education  ? 
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MODIFICATIONS  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CURRICULUM  REQUISITE 
AND  LEGITIMATE  IN  COLLEGES  FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN. 


Bt  Gborob  W.  Samson,  D.  D., 

President  of  "putgen  Female  College,  New  York  Oity. 


The  very  statement  of  the  subject  here  announced  takes  for  granted 
that  Colleges  are  requisite  for  young  women;  that  they  are  to  be 
distinct  from  those  for  young  men ;  and  that  in  them  special  modifi- 
cations of  the  established  curriculum  will  be  both  requisite  and 
legitimate.  These  postulates  demand  passing  review  that  the  modifi- 
cations proposed  may  be  rightly  appreciated. 

The  demand  for  higher  and  truly  collegiate  education  has  been 
awakened  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  our  own  country  and  in 
Europe,  just  in  proportion  as  the  recognition  of  increased  popular 
representation  in  government  has  prevailed.  In  England  simultane- 
ously with  increased  extension  of  suffrage  the  voice  of  public  senti 
ment  called  for  the  establishment  of  a  University  Course  of  Lectures 
for  Women.  At  Hitchin,  a  location  midway  between  London  and 
Cambridge,  an  institution  was  established  at  which  the  professors 
from  both  centers  met  to  give  courses  of  lectures.  During  the  past 
year,  the  professors  at  London  have  resolved  to  furnish  in  the  city 
itself  a  course  of  lectures  for  young  women  ;  the  ladies  providing  for 
themselves  board,  lodging  and  other  .means  of  support.  This  London 
movement  has  determined  the  professors  at  Cambridge  to  remove  the 
institution  at  Hitchin  to  a  location  within  two  miles  of  that  seat  of 

Note. — ^In  introducing  the  following  pax>er  the  writer  slated  that  several  considera* 
tions  had  prompted  its  preparation.  A  careful  study  of  the  progress  of  collegiate 
instruction  in  Europe  and  America,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  had  led  to  the 
conviction  that  female  education  was  to  receive  greater  attention  than  even  that  now 
^ven  to  our  best  Colleges.  Again,  after  performing  a  personal  duty  to  all  his  sons, 
now  men,  at  Columbia  College,  D.  C,  he  had  been  called  to  the  same  responsibility 
as  to  his  daughters,  yet  young,  at  Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York  city.  Yet 
more,  his  careM  observation  as  an  instructor  had  revealed  the  fact  that,  while  the 
aspiration  of  female  college  pupils  for  high  attainments  is  even  more  controlling, 
than  in  young  men,  scarcely  one  is  to  be  met  who  does  not  rejoice  at  the  wisdom 
which  led  the  New  York  State  Legislature  to  restrict  Rutgers  College  from  confer- 
ring **  professional  degrees.** 
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learning,  so  that  it  can  be  under  their  immediate  supervision.  Tam- 
ing to  Bussia,  we  observe  that,  only  a  few  years  after  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs,  not  only  elementary  schools,  but  also  fully  organized 
Colleges  for  female  education  began  to  be  provided.  Betuming 
thence  westward  to  Germany  and  France,  the  careful  observer  notes 
that  some  of  the  ablest  writers  are  urging  the  establishment  of  colle- 
giate instruction  for  young  women;  and  are  arguing  its  necessity 
from  the  advancement  which  the  common  people  are  making  in  the 
control  they  exert  over  political  affairs. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  fact  now  so  palpable  that,  in  our 
country,  there  is  a  demand  not  simply  on  the  part  of  young  women, 
but  also  of  their  parents,  for  a  thorough  collegiate  education  as  the 
"right"  to  which  females  are  unquestionably  entitled.  The  ques- 
tions incidentally  associated  with  this  demand,  especially  the  sugges- 
tion that  women  should  receive  the  right  of  franchise,  add  to,  if  they 
do  not  in  one  sense  originate  this  demand ;  since  the  question  whether 
this  demand  is  legitimate  must  be  determined  by  educated  women 
themselves,  in  order  to  be  safely  and  legitimately  settled.  This 
association  of  two  ideas  is  an  intimation  of  two  principles,  whose 
relation  should  be  carefully  considered. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  recognition  of  the  fallacy  so  current,  and 
yet  never  controlling,  that  an  elementary  education  is  all  that  is 
required  for  the  fulfillment  of  life's  mission,  both  by  men  and  women. 
Surely  this  suggestion  overlooks  the  fact,  so  palpable  to  every  one 
who  thinks  the  subject  through,  that  the  mission  of  society  as  a  whole 
requires  the  higher  education  which  furnishes  men  of  science,  art  and 
letters ;  without  whom  none  of  the  industrial  enterprises  of  a  com- 
munity could  be  kept  up,  and  without  whom,  too,  any  StAte  would 
soon  be  in  anarchy.  Equally  apparent  is  it  that,  unless  a  people  are 
to  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  an  educated  class  separate  from 
their  families  and  community  and  strangers  to  their  sympathies,  they 
must  provide  this  higher  education  for  their  own  sons.  This  fact 
becomes  so  palpable  to  thinking  men  that  colleges  for  young  men 
abound ;  and  parents  have  sufficient  ambition  to  secure  it  for  their 
sons.  The  new  and  persistent  call  for  female  colleges  recognizes 
another  principle.  The  culture  of  women,  and  that  alone,  secures 
and  makes  available  the  culture  of  men.  Search  where  we  will, 
analyze  the  social  influences  that  rule  in  a  Turkish  or  English  com- 
munity, open  history  at  any  page,  and  we  find  the  truth  as  perma- 
nent as  human  nature,  that  all  efforts  to  secure  true  culture  among 
men  have  succeeded  only  so  far  as  female  culture  has  prevailed.     The 
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rise  of  an  Aepasia,  the  inspirer  of  Socrates,  as  he  himself  avowed,  is 
not  an  exception  in  human  history;  it  is  the  rale.  All  studious 
observers  know  that  men,  associated  with  women  of  high  position  in 
European  society,  have  been  made  in  childhood  or  manhood  what 
they  are  by  the  moulding  power  of  cultured  women.  The  sojourner 
in  the  mansions  of  families  who  for  generations  maintain  their  ascend- 
ancy anywhere  in  Europe,  has  learned  that  the  daughters  receive  as 
thorough  an  education  as  the  sons,  who  graduate  from  the  university. 
While  the  idea  of  higher  education  is  restricted  to  a  class,  this  will 
ever  remain  true.  But  when  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  people 
generally  claim  their  title  to  sit  among  the  princes,  when  a  Russian 
emperor  seeks  to  have  an  emancipated  people  prove  worthy  of  free- 
dom, when  in  America  any  young  woman  may  be  called  to  sustain 
tiie  reputation  of  a  husband  occupying  official  station,  parents  will 
aspire  to  give  a  higher  education  to  their  daughters,  and  statesmen 
will  appreciate  their  persistent  demand.  .  The  neglect  which  has  led 
to  the  endowments  of  hundreds  of  colleges  for  young  men  in  our 
country,  while  scarcely  one  man  has  thought  practically  of  the  mani- 
fest truth  just  stated,  is  one  of  those  wondrous  oversights  from  which 
men  often  suddenly  awake,  wondering  that  they  should  have  been  so 
long  blinded. 

The  demand  for  collegiate  education  we  may  then  regard  a  legiti- 
mate one;  and  colleges  for  young  women  will  certainly  be  furnished 
by  Americans,  when  Japanese  sagacity  is  discerning  their  necessity. 
The  question  then  next  arises  whether  any  modification  in  the  curri- 
culum is  requisite  in  such  colleges.  These  two  palpable  facts  meet 
the  comprehensive  observer:  the  peculiar  cast  of  woman's  intellect 
as  compared  with  man's,  and  her  sphere  of  intellectual  influence  as 
separate  from  his,  demand  an  education  parallel  to,  yet  the  counter- 
part of  the  established  college  curriculum. 

Kecent  discussion  in  England  as  to  increased  facilities  for  female 
culture  have  led  able  writers  to  search  the  annals  of  the*past,  in  order 
to  trace  the  distinction  always  recognized  between  the  intellectual 
cast  of  woman  and  that  of  man.  From  the  days  of  our  first  mother, 
the  more  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry  and  the  quick  intuitions  have  been 
characteristic  of  woman's  mind  as  contrasted  with  man's.  Napoleon 
said,  ajfter  he  had  learned  to  speak  frankly,  "  that  in  his  divorce  from 
Josephine  he  lost  his  best  counselor ;  that  her  instincts  were  truer 
than  his  reasonings ;  and  that  her  first-glance  impressions  of  men  and 
measures  were  both  more  clear  and  more  impartial  than  those  of  his 
cabinet."    That  man  of  large  success  in  business  is  an  exception  who 
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has  not  fotrnd  his  wife's  intuitions  the  happy  supplement,  the  perfect 
complement  of  his  less  impartial  estimates  and  of  his  more  tardy  cal- 
culations. Yet,  again,  strength  is  the  general  characteristic  of  intel- 
lect in  man  and  grace  in  woman.  The  cimeter  of  the  Ught-horse 
Saladin  cuts  hairs  in  argument  when  the  clajmore  of  Coeur-de-Leon 
does  not  break  a  casque.  The  ox-liko  drag  of  man's  heavy-moving 
mental  machinery  is  outrun  by  the  careering  sally  and  dash  that 
sparkle  in  woman's  debate.  Ko  one  fails  to  admit  that  from  the  day 
when  our  first  father  yielded  to  his  companion  aspiring  to  be  wise, 
woman  has  in  all  history  carried  her  point  in  differences  with  man. 
Assuredly,  then,  this  positive  power,  so  controlling,  should  be  guided 
by  thorough  culture. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  woman's  sphere,  as  it 
is  now  discussed.  That  sphere,  fixed  by  nature,  never  has  been,  and, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  never  can  be  materially  changed.  -The 
family  is  and  ever  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  human  society.  If 
the  family  be  regarded  as  an  association  for  industrial  provision,  we  are 
met  by  the  fact  that  every  successful  business  copartnership  has  its 
indoor  and  outdoor  head.  If  the  family  be  viewed  as  the  school  for 
the  wider  relation  of  political  association,  we  know  that  government 
inust  have  its  appointed  official  representative. .  If  yet,  again,  the 
family  be  considered  in  its  higher  aspect  as  the  divinely  established 
agency  for  the  perpetuation  and  moulding  of  a  race  prepared  to 
accomplish  his  special  purposeis,  then  there  can  be  no  question  which 
one  of  the  partners  is  called  to  the  indoor  and  which  to  the  outdoor 
duties  of  home  and  country ;  which  to  the  rough  exposure  and  which 
to  quiet  moulding.  It  is  wonderful,  now,  to  remark  how  comprehen- 
sive thinkers  have  brought  harmony  into  discussions  as  to  woman's 
sphere,  which  have  at  times  created  an  unnatural  aspiring,  sure  to 
meet  disappointment.  When  Plato,  by  his  Republic,  had  inaugurated 
at  Athens  the  same  partial  philosophy  now  rife  as  to  female  suffrage 
and  official  precedence,  Aristotle  called  attention  to  thi^  facta  which 
always  have  decided  and  always  will  decide.  The  Greeks  had  always, 
unlike  the  Asiatics,  maintained  monogamy ;  because  there  were  about 
the  same  number  of  each  sex  bom  into  the  world,  and  because  the 
Greeks  thought  every  man  as  an  equal,  entitled  to  one  companion. 
The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  he  regarded  as  always  subject  to 
voluntary  choice ;  and  the  position  of  each  in  the  family  that  of  joint 
office;  woman,  because  of  man's  constant  public  occupation  away 
from  his  home,  being  the  virtual  head  of  the  family,  while  man's  role 
was  only  occasional  at  home  but  const^int  in  society  at  large.  ^   As  to 
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political  relations,  the  same  profound  thinker  distinguished  between 
dvic  right  which  entitles  every  individual  to  protection  by  law,  and 
political  right  which  gives  to  the  portion  of  the  community  fitted  for 
its  exercise  a  voice  in  making  and  maintaining  government.  The 
latter  demands  three  qualifications :  the  capacity  to  decide  by  prac- 
tical intercourse  with  men  what  should  be  law ;  the  habit  of  associa- 
tion with  men  which  gives  discriminating  judgment  as  to  acts  in 
violation  of  law ;  and  the  physical  ability  to  bear  arms  in  the  forcible 
execution  of  law.  Woman's  sphere  in  the  family  manifestly  unfits 
her  for  all  these  three  offices :  the  legislative,  judicial  and  executive 
functions  of  government.  All  history  indicates  that  woman,  by  her 
moral  infiuence,  may  privately  control  the  counsels  of  men  in  their 
associations  for  public  ends;  and  that  same  history  equally  shows 
that  it  is  women  who  are  women  indeed,  filling  their  positions  as 
heads  of  families,  who  most  instinctively  condemn  the  few  unsexed 
advocates  of  female  suffrage,  who,  from  personal  ambition,  misrepre- 
sent their  sex.  All  discussions  as  to  the  modifications  of  collegiate 
education  for  young  women  must  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  her 
sphere  of  infiuence  is  the  old  established  realm  fixed  by  her  nature, 
that  of  family  and  social  control,  which  has  always  most  ruled  the 
action  of  parliaments  and  of  courts,  of  armies  and  of  nations. 

Directing  now  our  attention  to  our  main  topic — the  ends  and  means 
of  higher  education  employed  in  past  and  in  present  times — we  find 
a  striking  likeness  in  the  practice  of  civilized  nations.  Education,  as 
the  word  implies,  is  the  drawing  out,  rather  than  the  storing  of  the 
mind.  It  is  like  the  training  of  the  mechanic,  of  the  artist  and  of  the 
engineer,  which  develops,  directs  and  energizes  natural  power.  The 
mind's  powers,  which  require  practical  drawing  out,  are  those  of 
thought  and  of  expression ;  the  one  that  truth  may  be  attained,  the 
other  that  it  may  be  successfully  imparted.  The  fundamental  studies 
employed  as  means  for  this  development  have  been  in  all  historic 
ages,  in  ancient  Egypt  and  India,  in  Greece  and  Kome,  and  they  are 
now  in  modern  Asiatic  and  European  colleges,  these  two  as  primary: 
mathematics  and  the  classic  languages.  In  mathematical  reasoning, 
the  most  youthful  pupil  Tcnows  whether  the  process  is  correct  or  not ; 
and  he  can  point  directly  to  any  error  and  to  its  result.  The  merest 
child  that,  by  its  own  effort,  seeks  the  sentiment  of  another's  mind 
through  a  foreign  language,  and  is  daily  called  in  translation  to 
express  that  thought  readily  in  his  own  tongue,  is  employing  a  means 
of  culturing  both  thought  and  expression  for  which  human  wisdom 

has  never  been  able  to  devise  a  substitute.    The  discussions  in  Eng 
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land  during  Arnold's  day,  in  Busfiia  within  the  past  year,  and  of  onr 
American  educators  during  recent  changes  in  collegiate  instruction, 
have  confirmed  the  philosophic  conclusion  that  the  study  of  the  cul- 
tured classic  tongues,  &om  which  all  the  languages  of  Europe  have 
derived  their  terms  of  science,  of  art  and  of  philosophy,  are  absolutely 
'  essential  in  three  respects  to  true  mental  development :  first,  as  the 
structural  foundation  of  all  modern  cultured  tongues ;  second,  as  the 
storehouse  of  scientific  nomenclature ;  third,  and  mainly,  as  a  devel- 
oper of  the  power  of  thought  and  of  expression,  which  can  receive 
no  substitute.  Young  women  must  either  remain  wanting  in  the  veiy 
elements  of  mental  development,  or  these  first  lessons  in  intellectual 
gymnasia,  the  mathematics  and  the  classic  tongues,  must  be  funda- 
mental in  female  colleges. 

In  all  ages,  however,  the  mere  gymnasium  or  provision  for  simple 
development  of  the  mind's  powers  has  been  made  but  the  prepara- 
tion for  university  studies,  which  are  to  store  the  mind ;  and  these 
have  been  pursued  with  more  or  less  of  completeness  in  our  colleges 
as  time  and  facilities  have  allowed.  These  may,  perhaps,  in  higher 
departments  of  collegiate  education,  be  grouped  under  these  seven 
schools :  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy,  embracing  applications 
of  the  mathematics;  natural  history,  including  plant,  animal  and 
human  anatomy  and  physiology,  with  geology ;  language  and  litera- 
ture, embracing  all  those  studies  designed  to  give  practical  skill  in 
the  use  of  foreign  tongues ;  rhetoric  and  logic,  which  afifbrd  power 
in  the  use  of  one's  native  language ;  sesthetics  and  criticism,  embracing 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  acquaintance  with  the  fine  arts;  civil 
history,  political  science,  and  economics ;  and  moral  and  intellectual 
philosophy.  In  each  of  these  departments  of  collegiate  study,  not 
only  the  demands  of  general  culture,  but  the  practical  demands  of  her 
sphere,  require  that  a  young  woman  become  proficient. 

Young  men  devoted  to  any  pursuit,  industrial  or  intellectual,  are 
trained  in  mechanics,  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy  as  an  easen- 
tial  part  of  general  culture.  To  young  women,  the  prindples  of 
mechanical  laws  will  be  directly  practical  in  the  varied  oversight  of 
the  household,  which  are  always  either  directly  or  indirectly  woman's 
care.  Very  few  young  men  are  called  to  any  practical  application 
of  their  knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene ;  but  every 
physician,  knowing  that  sickness  and  its  cure  are  to  be  met  in  all 
households,  and  are  always  woman's  responsible  charge,  feels  that  his 
prescriptions  will  be  sure  of  efiiciency  only  where  an  intelligent 
nurse  presides.    A  man  of  collegiate  training,  engrossed  in  profea- 
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donal  puranits,  feels  no  hesitation  in  avowing  at  home  and  abroad 
that  he  has  no  time  to  keep  np  with  the  current  literature  of  the  day, 
or  to  acquire  facility  in  the  use  of  a  foreign  language ;  but  his  com- 
panion, educated  or  not  in  the  school,  would  be  mortified  to  make  a 
similar  avowal.  Young  men,  who  design  to  devote  themselves  to 
business  rather  than  professional  life,  are  urged  in  college  to  train 
themselves  to  proficiency  in  logic,  rhetoric  and  elocution,  siuce  not 
only  in  public  but  in  private  circles  this  acquisition  is  absolutely 
essential  to  meet  with  ease  and  grace  the  tax  of  cultured  association  ; 
and  in  this  the  women  of  our  day  are  and  must  be  leaders.  For,  in 
all  history,  theory  might  anticipate,  and  experience  confirms  as  the 
fact,  that  a  literary  atmosphere  never  pervades  society,  unless  women 
of  culture  compel  the  conversation  of  the  social  circle  where  men  and 
women  meet,  into  a  common  channel,  as  they  cannot  in  conversation 
as  to  the  business  pursuits  that  occupy  them ;  and  even  here  elocution- 
ary training  is  found  indispensable  to  facility,  grace  and  attractive- 
ness in  literary  conversation.  In  the  fine  arts,  especially  in  music 
and  drawing,  practically  if  not  theoretically,  it  is  the  exception  when 
the  educated  man  is  proficient ;  but  with  young  women  the  exception 
in  such  attainment  is  always  marked  as  a  defect  in  natural  gifts  or  in 
early  training.  In  the  practical  application  of  the  lessons  of  history, 
in  the  philosophy  that  underlies  especially  politics  and  economics, 
woman  is  more  practically  intere6ted  than  man ;  for  if  man  gathers 
wealth  she  controls  its  expenditure ;  if  business-men  seek  fragments 
of  time  for  consideration  of  the  means  which  keep  up  the  physical 
and  moral  health  of  the  body-politic,  woman  is  expected  to  share 
most  largely  in  correcting  the  evils  which  unwise  legislation  and 
violations  of  law  entail.  Yet,  again,  who  knows  not  that  it  is  the 
wife,  the  sister,  whose  intellectual  and  moral  influence  is  expected  to 
give  law  to  men  trained  even  in  the  college ;  and  how  is  this  possible 
unless  man's  knowledge  in  these  departments  be  woman's  also  %  In 
each  department  of  coll^ate  instruction,  if  women  be  considered 
merely  as  the  companions  of  men,  woman's  need  is  if  anything  greater 
than  man's ;  and  the  college  should  be  as  much  for  the  one  as  for  the 
other. 

But  how  enhianced  this  demand  when  we  consider  that  woman's 
culture  is  to  give  shape  to  succeeding  generations.  While  the  wife 
and  sister  by  their  culture  give  character  to  the  social  circle  and 
thus  to  the  real  spirit  of  a  nation  and  an  age,  it  is  pre-eminently  the 
mother's  culture,  not  the  father's,  that  gives  the  first  spring,  the 
earlv  shape,  the  mature  moulding  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  cast 
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of  the  age  next  succeeding,  and  thus  to  generations  still  to  arise. 
The  impressive  fact  that  while  under  European  institutions,  religious, 
political  and  educational,  families  are  built  up  which  for  generations 
maintain  an  elevated  position  and  a  superior  culture,  scarcely  a  single 
American  family  has  survived  the  decline  of  the  second  generation, 
is  beginning  to  awaken  the  attention  of  men  who  seek  for  themselves, 
their  family  and  their  country  something  more  than  an  ephemeral 
&me.     Children  of  our  great  and  princely  men  drag  down  to  oblivion 
the  worthiest  name,  because  the  generation  that  next  wears  it  shows 
a  lack  of  fidelity  most  vital  in  the  educational  training  of  heirs  who 
should  prove  worthy  of  their  parents.     Where  are  our  princely  fami- 
lies in  the  land,  whose  princes  in  wealth  and  wisdom  of  the  first 
generation,  nevertheless,  so  greatly  abound!    Which  of  our  noble 
statesmen,  generals,    merchants  has    left    descendants    that    gave 
increased  luster  to  his  name!    So  rare  is  the  exception  to  the 
fEk^t  that  the  very  children  trained  in  the  household  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  American  manhood  disgrace  the  parents  who  should 
have  made  them  worthy — so  rare  is  the  exception,  that  the  causes  of 
this  anomaly  begin  to  awaken  earnest  inquiry.    It  is  worthy  an 
hour's  thought ;  but  to  one,  mainly,  of  these  two  causes  it  must  be 
referred:  either  the  father  has  too  much  to  do  to  gain  and  to 
maintain  his  own  high  position,  and  therefore  neglects  the  training 
of  his  children,  or  the  mother  labks  that  practical  wisdom  which 
thorough  collegiate  training  affords.    This  latter,  as  history  attests, 
is  the  main  error.     The  mere  material,  superficial,  artificial  show  of 
her  family  absorbs  the  thought  and  labor  of  its  head;  which,  if 
directed  by  the  counsels  and  control  of  an  educated  mind,  would 
make  her  children  derive  from  their  increased  facilities  an  advance 
on  their  parents  and  their  generation  at  large  that  would  secure  pe^ 
petuated  fiimilies  of  growing  power  in  every  department  of  life. 

This  double  demand,  then,  for  higher  female  education,  the  con- 
trolling influence  it  will  certainly  have  on  the  existing  age  and  ito 
forming  and  growing  power  over  the  next,  calls  back  our  thought  to 
the  leading  point  of  our  proposed  consideration :  The  Modijications 
of  the  estahlished  Curriculum  requisite  and  legitimate  in  Female 
Colleges.  Our  previous  survey  of  the  cast  of  woman's  mind  as  the 
complement  of  man's,  of  her  sphere  as  the  supplement  of  his,  and  of 
the  direct  tendency  of  the  college  curriculum  to  develop  and  direct 
the  mental  energies  of  a  young  woman  as  well  as  of  a  young  man, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  more  generally  practical  in  woman's 
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than  in  man's  lifelong  vocation,  restricts  this  final  sarvej  to  a  nar- 
row limit. 

Every  one  of  the  seven  departments  of  university,  as  distinct  from 
gymnasia  stndies,  is  as  important  in  female  as  in  male  education. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  increasing  importance  of  special  train- 
ing for  lucrative  industrial  pursuits  has  called  for  modifications  of 
the  curriculum  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  young  men  destined  to  dif- 
ferent professions.  A  careful  discrimination,  directed  to  the  special 
vocation  of  woman  as  distinct  from  man's,  fixed  as  this  her  vocation 
is  by  her  peculiar  cast  of  mind,  may  suggest  modifications  perhaps 
even  more  legitimate  than  those  made  for  different  classes  of  young 
men. 

To  woman,  grace,  rather  than  strength,  is  the  natural  divine  gift ; 
she  is  to  rule  by  gentle  yet  effectual  persuasion,  rather  than  by  stern 
dose-linked  and  hard-pressed  conviction;  and  her  domain  is  more 
purely  esthetic  and  moral  than  it  is  logical  and  intellectual. 
This  calls  for  another  glance  at  the  several  departments  of  collegiate 
study,  to  see  in  what  schools  woman's  culture  must  bo  more  extended 
and  in  what  it  may  be  less  labored,  than  in  colleges  for  young  men. 

Commencing  with  the  classic  languages,  it  is  manifest  that  young 
women  must  make  greater  attainments  in  modern  languages  than 
young  men ;  especially  in  French  as  the  language  of  common  inter- 
course, in  German  as  the  language  of  literary  research,  and  in  the 
Italian  as  the  langaage  of  art.  This  demands  a  more  restricted  study 
of  the  classic  tongues.  Here  our  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
in  former  times  special  selections  were  made  from  classic  authors, 
as  Osesar,  Virgil  and  Cicero,  required  for  entrance  into  college; 
while  now  whole  books  of  these  authors  are  to  be  passed  in  review. 
Practical  teachers  now  find,  that,  for  a  few  weeks,  a  new  author  will 
be  carefully  studied  until  his  peculiar  style-  is  mastered ;  when  the 
rest  of  the  entire  volume  is  carelessly  run  through,  either  from  the 
attraction  of  the  narrative,  or  as  a  drudgery  that  must  be  undergone. 
Much  of  the  time  thus  devoted  to  classic  authors,  many  thoughtful 
teachers  cannot  but  regard  a  waste ;  while  some  will  come  to  the 
forced  conclusion  that,  by  cultivating  habits  of  careless  study,  this 
undigested  storing  is  worse  than  useless  for  all  purposes  of  genuine 
culture.  The  female  college  may  certainly  take  the  position  that  the 
thorough  mastery  of  the  general  structure  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues  attained  in  the  grammar  of  these  languages,  a  practical 
power  to  employ  their  etymology  and  syntax  by  the  drilling  of  prose 
oomposition,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  vocabulary  and  idioms  of  the 
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best  hiBiorical,  poetical  and  philosophical  writers  attained  in  choice 
selections  from  a  few  works,  as  a  modification  of  the  cnnicolnm  of 
classic  study,  may  give  time  for  added  lessons  in  modem  languages, 
while  attended  with  no  real  loss  of  trne  culture  in  the  classic  tongaes. 

Turning,  again,  to  the  second  department  of  gymnasia  studies,  the 
mathematics,  these  two  £eu^  are  to  be  observed.  The  end  of  this  study 
is  twofold ;  to  train  the  mind  to  detect  errors  in  the  prooeas  of  thought, 
and  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  mechanism  framed 
by  man  and  established  by  the  Maker  of  all  in  the  material  universe. 
These  ends  are  indispensable  in  female  mental  development.  Bat 
the  practical  teacher  has  learned  that  frdl  one-half  of  the  labored 
demonstrations  of  propositions  in  geometry,  two-thirds  of  the  prob- 
lems in  algebra,  and  like  proportions  of  the  treatises  on  trigonome- 
try, algebraic  geometry,  and  calculus  are  repetitions  both  in  principle 
and  detail ;  and  that  they  occasion,  as  do  repetitions  in  classic  read- 
ings, either  a  listless  or  a  careless  habit  of  study ;  securing,  indeed, 
facility  from  review  to  practical  mathematicians,  but  giving  no  new 
employment  to  the  mental  powers,  and  furnishing  no  new  principle 
for  future  use  in  terrestrial  and  celestial  mechanics.  The  same  reduc- 
tion may  here  be  made  in  the  mathematical  as  in  the  classical  curri- 
culum ;  and  this  may  afford  the  time  requisite  for  sesthetic  and  art- 
studies,  specially  demanded  in  female  as  distinct  from  male  collegiate 
education.  The  naturalness  and  hence  the  legitimacy  of  these  sug- 
gestions will  appear  on  a  moment's  reflection.  As  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  is  directly  subsidiary  to  that  of  the  modem  laD- 
guages,  whose  words,  if  not  their  idioms,  are  so  largely  derived  from 
the  former,  so  the  study  of  the  mathematics,  as  the  ancient  Greeks 
had  leamed,  have  a  bearing  on  the  fine  arts  quite  as  important  as  on 
the  mechanic  arts. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  minor  modifications  that  the  good 
sense  and  observation  of  every  educator  will  suggest  as  appropriate 
for  female  culture  in  the  other  departments  of  college  study.  As 
already  intimated,  the  amount  of  time  given  to  modem  languages  in 
female  colleges  must  be  greater  than  in  colleges  for  young  men.  It  fol- 
lows necessarily  from  this  fact,  also,  that  a  different  method  of  instruc- 
tion must  be  pursued,  since  the  end  to  be  attained  is  practical  facility 
in  speaking  at  least  French  and  German ;  which  cannot  be  secured 
without  direct  use  of  these  languages  in  certain  parts  of  collegiate 
instruction,  or  by  the  employment  of  them  in  certain  hours  devoted 
to  college  pursuits.  It  will  be  naturally  suggested,  too,  that  instruc- 
tion in  docution  has  a  different  end  and  must  take  a  different  character 
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fipom  that  given  to  it  in  young  men's  training.  It  is  not,  however, 
for  that  reason  to  be  neglected ;  since  the  elocutionary  training  of  the 
college  is  deemed  essential  even  for  those  who  do  not  intend  to  be 
public  speakers ;  who  need,  however,  to  acquire  confidence,  ease  and 
grace  in  communicating  their  thoughts  in  private  and  social  circles. 
As  this  is  pre-eminently  woman's  sphere  of  intellectual  and  moral 
influence,  while  none  of  the  special  styles  of  elocution,  as  the  dramatic 
for  the  stage,  the  .oratorical  for  the  platform,  or  the  didactic  for  the 
desk  are  demanded,  that  other  general  style  properly  called  the  con- 
versational, which  can  take  on,  upon  occasion  and  for  the  moment, 
either  of  the  features  of  the  three  special  styles,  that  which  gives 
special  vivacity  and  effectiveness  to  every  popular  speaker  in  public 
or  private, — this  is  to  be  a  part  of  an  educated  young  woman's 
traning. 

In  closing  this  cursory  survey,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  special 
form  which  is  to  be  given  to  female  colleges,  now  becoming  a  reality 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  demands  the  attention  of  our  very  ablest 
men  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  education ;  not  simply  of  those  who 
are  giving  their  energies  directly  to  it.  It  is  certain  that  colleges 
specially  devoted  to  female  education  must  be  furnished  for  young 
women.  If  trustees  are  brought  to  think  it  proper  that  existing 
colleges  be  opened  for  young  women,  those  who  most  long  for'  such 
education  will  not  overcome  that  delicacy  of  sensibility  which  forbids 
their  entrance.  Yet  more,  if  admitted,  and  if  accepting  the  proffer, 
the  curriculum  specially  prepared  for  young  men  will  prove  quite 
unadapted  to  the  intellectual  development  of  true  women. 
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ETHICAL  ASPECTS  OF  SCIENCK 


By  CoBNELius  M.  0*Leart,  A.  M.,  H.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
FiofeMor  of  Latin,  Greek  and  literatnre  In  Manhattan  Collcige. 


The  intense  energy  which  has  characterized  the  prosecution  of 
research  in  every  department  of  science,  during  the  last  fifty  years, 
has  borne  legitimate  fruit  in  the  numberless  theories  advanced  touch- 
ing the  genesis  of  man  and  of  the  world,  Organic  chemistry  and 
the  microscope  have  opened  up  the  arcana  of  the  physical  world,  and 
revealed  marvels  beside  which  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  Persian 
magi  were  mere  commonplace  credibilities.  Physiology  has  made 
such  strides  that,  in  its  latest  phase,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  new 
science,  while  all  the  kindred  branches,  which  a  lack  of  suitable 
instruments  of  research  had  previously  cramped,  having  overleaped 
their  boundaries,  are  now  running  their  race  with  incredible  swift- 
ness. The  ferment  of  industry  profoundly  agitates  every  science. 
Oj>ere  omnia  aemitafervei.  That  man,  with  his  irresistible  tendency 
to  theorize,  should  turn  those  new  floods  of  light  on  the  problems  of 
his  own  destiny  and  that  ot  the  world  he  inhabits,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at ;  but  it  is  a  wonder,  and  a  matter  of  regret  likewise,  that  in 
too  many  instances  he  has  wrested  the  grand  truths  of  science  to  his 
own  degradation  and  sadly  perverted  their  significance.  He  has 
done  this  by  inventing  theories  at  variance  with  those  principles  of 
morality  which  have  governed  the  world  for  ages,  and  on  the  integ- 
rity of  which  the  welfare,  nay  even  the  existence  of  society  depends. 
To  assert  that  legitimate  science  is  to  be  held  answerable  for  the 
excesses  of  her  votaries,  would  be  as  false  as  presumptuous ;  and  while 
I  may  have  occasion  to  find  fault  even  with  men  who  have  won  for 
themselves  undying  fame  by  their  discoveries,  I  am  convinced  that  I 
do  greater  honor  to  their  names  while  endeavoring  to  remove  those 
spots  which  dim  the  luster  of  their  greatness.  Theories  adverse  to 
morality  spring  from  the  tone  and  direction  of  modem  scientific 
research,  or,  to  formulate  it  more  precisely,  from  the  misapplication 
of  the  scientific  mode  of  investigation  to  the  sciences  themselves  and 
its  application  to  subjects  to  which  it  is  not  adapted.  If  scientific 
men  started  with  the  postulates  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
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between  right  and  wrong,  that  conscience  is  the  immediate  discemer 
of  the  difference,  and  that  this  perception  is  intimately  connected 
with  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  they  wonld  hesitate  to 
draw  conclusions  in  conflict  with  those  postulates,  even  when  a^pa 
rently  justified  by  the  premises.  But  deeming  all  admissions  not 
resting  upon  a  scientific  basis  as  calculated  to  restrain  inquiry,  they 
strive,  by  the  elimination  of  all  a  priori  truths,  to  make  the  mind  a 
tahvla  rasay  and  to  build  up  a  system  of  knowledge  which  must 
invariably  respond  to  the  test  of  experience.  I  had  the  honor,  two 
years  ago,  to  call  the  attention  of  this  learned  assemblage  to  this 
tendency  of  the  scientific  mind  in  its  dealings  with  physiology,  and 
noted  the  case  of  an  eminent  teacher  of  medicine  in  France,  who 
asserted  that  the  admission  of  any  principle  of  action  in  man,  which 
could  not  be  brought  to  the  test  of  chemical  and  physico-chemical 
modes  of  investigation,  should  not  be  allowed  in  advance,  as  calcu- 
lated to  narrow  the  field  of  physiological  inquiry.  But  it  is  not  in 
physiology  alone  that  this  repudiative  tendency  exists,  since  it  is  still 
more  openly  displayed  in  those  studies  which  have  for  their  aim  the 
co-ordination  of  all  the  sciences.  Comte,  Spencer  and  Mill  may  be 
taken  as  the  leading  exponents  of  this  effort  at  co-ordination,  and  the 
relations  their  labors  bear  to  the  universally  accepted  principles  of 
ethics  may  be  regarded  as  partially  illustrating  my  theme.  John 
Stuart  Mill  accepts  the  positive  philosophy  of  Comte,  in  so  far  as  he 
accepts  the  principle  of  evolution  and  transition  of  the  sciences,  from 
the  theological  to  the  metaphysical  state  and  from  the  metaphysical  to 
the  positive ;  while  Herbert  Spencer  adheres  to  the  same  principle, 
with  trifiing  variations.  Now,  if  we  admit  this  principle  in  its 
entirety — and  those  gentlemen  need  not  be  reminded  that  in  order 
to  be  logical  they  must  do  so — we  bring  under  it  not  alone  the 
so-called  exact  sciences,  nor  purely  intellectual  truths,  but  all  objects 
of  knowledge  of  every  description,  thereby  striking  a  fatal  blow  at 
those  principles  of  order  and  morality  upon  which  human  society  was 
originally  founded  and  upon  which  it  virtually  rests  to-day.  The 
theological  relation  of  the  mind  to  knowledge  was  founded,  they  say, 
in  the  belief  that  a  direct  intervention  of  personal  volition  governs 
all  phenomena  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world.  But  as  the 
constancy  of  those  phenomena  became  apparent  and  experience 
taught  the  variability  of  volition,  virtues  and  entities  were  imagined 
to  reside  in  those  invariable  antecedents  of  phenomena,  sometimes 
denominated  causes.  If  this  first  step  in  the  stage  of  the  theory  of 
evolution  be  admitted,  what  becomes  of  those  truths  which  are  so 
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intimately  connected  with  their  grounds  of  admission,  that  the  latter 
being  called  in  question,  the  trnths.  themselves  must  cease  to  exist, 
at  least  for  ns,  subjectively  %  The  phenomena  of  the  physical  world 
remain  truths  for  us  always,  no  matter  to  what  agency  we  attribute 
their  production ;  but  the  moment  we  question  the  source  of  our 
moral  sentiments,  whether  we  doubt  them  to  be  the  product  of  fear 
and  prejudice,  or,  as  D'Israeli  says  in  Lothair,  "  if  we  question  that 
thought  is  phosphorus,  soul  complex  nerves,  and  our  moral  sense  a 
secretion  of  sugar,  from  that'  moment  those  sentiments  become 
imperative,  and  every  check  to  human  passion  is  removed."  Now, 
admitting  the  principle  that  all  human  knowledge  reposed,  in  the 
first  instance,  on  what  those  philosophers  call  a  theological  basis,  and 
for  the  purpose  we  must  include  all  moral  and  religious  belie&,  the 
moment  that  basis  is  found  insecure  does  not  the  whole  superstructure 
topple  %  The  phenomena  of  the  outer  world,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  our  moral  conduct,  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  us  as  before ; 
but  men  must  have  ceased  to  believe  that  there  is  an  essential  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong,  that  obedience  to  lawftd  nilers  is  a 
virtue ;  in  a  word,  during  the  period  of  transition  to  the  metaphysical 
state,  the  moral  world  must  have  been  all  agog.  Happily,  history 
presents  no  such  fearful  picture  to  the  view,  and  so  far  the  transition 
theory  and  history  do  not  harmonize. 

Pursuing  the  revolutionary  doctrine,  we  find  the  next  transition  to 
be  from  the  metaphysical  to  the  positive  stage.  And  here  is  wrought 
a  new  subversion  of  our  motives  of  certainty.  Supposing  that  man- 
kind had  recovered  from  the  bewildering  discovery  that  all  it  Iiad 
hitherto  believed  was  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  and  that  it  must 
set  about  reconstructing  science  on  a  new  foundation ;  no  sooner  is 
the  new  structure  complete  than  it  must  be  again  pulled  down,  and 
this  time  the  fair  edifice  reared  by  Plato,  Aristotle  and  the  school- 
men of  the  middle  ages  must  succumb  to  the  free  spirit  of  transition, 
or,  as  the  philosophers  of  the  new  school  would  say,  the  metaphysical 
stage  of  human  knowledge  must  give  way  to  the  positive.  To-day 
we  are  in  throes  of  this  transition,  and  doubt  must  triumph  till  the 
high  priests  of  the  religion  of  humanity  have  completed  their  work. 
This  revolution  is  in  reality  going  on  in  the  scientific  world,  and  posi- 
tivism is  the  legitimate  ofispring  of  modem  science.  Science  says 
that,  in  the  prosecution  of  its  ends,  nothing  can  be  admitted  but  what 
experience  demonstrates.  Practically,  it  confines  the  eflTects  of  this 
dictum  to  its  own  domain ;  but  positivism,  with  a  more  logical  grasp 
of  the  principle  involved,  applies  it  to  all  things  knowable,  and  hence 
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the  new  science  of  sociology.    Society  and  morals  must  be  recon- 
structed, new  relations  between  capital  and  labor  must  be  established, 
a  different  bftis  for  the  distribution  of  property  be  employed ;  in  a 
word,  the  &ce  of  the  earth  must  be  renewed.    Does  not  every  one 
perceive  that  the  direct  consequences  of  this  doctrine  would  be  the 
overthrow  of  those  principles  which  have  hitherto  guided  man  in  his 
efforts  to  consolidate  the  interests  of  society  ?    Not  only  must  Chris- 
tianity, which  mainly  represents  what  is,  by  the  positivist  school 
styled  the  metaphysical  stage  of  human  thought,  be  cast  aside  as 
having  ended  its  mission  in  the  process  of  scientific  evolution^  but 
even  the  moral  doctrines,  which  natural  theology  inculcates,  must 
cease  to  influence  men's  conduct,  having  lost  weight  by  the  removal 
of  the  ground-work  on  which  they  had  hitherto  rested.     If  positivism 
has  been  of  alow  growth  in  the  natural  sciences,  how  much  slower 
must  be  the  progress  of  the  complex  process  of  positive  reconstruo 
tion  in  society  and  politics  %    In  the  mean  time,  having  rejected  the 
moral  code  which  belonged  to   the  theological   and   metaphysical 
periods  of  thought,  how  are  men  to  govern  their  lives,  to  what  stand- 
ard or  rule  of  action  must  they  conform  their  conduct  %   If  conscience 
and  the  hitherto  regarded  immutable  principles  of  action  upon  which 
conscience  proceeds  are  robbed  of  their  coercive  force,  who  or  what 
influence  can  stay  the  hand  of  the  secret  assassin  or  the  torch  of  the 
midnight  incendiary,  or  who  knows  at  what  moment  mob  law  may 
reign  supreme  in  the  land,  light  up  the  skies  with  the  lurid  glare  of 
burning  cities  ?    Penal  laws  have  long  since  proved  inadequate  to 
the  prevention  of  such  enormities,  when  the  public  conscience  has 
been  profoundly  disturbed.     It  is  surely,  then,  a  subject  of  congratula- 
tion that  these  views  are  not  of  wider  prevalence.    And  yet  the 
rapid  popularization  of  science  and  scientific  theories  through  the 
medium  of  an  ever-growing  press,  and  their  presentment  rendered 
each  day  more  attractive   by  the  artifices  of  rhetoric,  cannot  but 
rapidly  impress  the  minds  of  the  masses.    We  are  all  aware  that  the 
reconstruction  of  society  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  new 
school  of  sociology  was  attempted  in  Paris  not  long  ago,  and  the  results 
are  not  unknown.    Were  I  to  speak  of  the  lat^r  speculations  of 
Comte,  which  Mill  and  Comte's  most  ardent  disciple  hitherto  repudi- 
ate, I  should  give  offense  to  cultivated  minds.    And  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  absurdities  which   characterized  those  later  views  of 
Comte,  they  are  more  logical  than  the  conservatism  which  makes 
Mill  and  Spencer  halt  midway,  for  they  are  the  natural  consequences 
of  the  classification  of  the  sciences  admitted  by  them  all.     If  we  here 
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pause  to  conaider  the  immediate  canse  which  led  science  to  fistvor 
this  plunge  into  the  seas  of  nniversal  uncertainty,  we  shall  find  it 
intimately  connected  with  a  gross  misapprehension  of  tbe  word  right. 
With  strange  inconsistency,  Comte  himself  pointed  out  this  mistake. 
Scientific  research  necessarily  presupposes  as  a  condition  of  success 
entire  exemption  from  restraint,  the  greatest  freedom  of  invest!^- 
tion.  But  this  freedom  is  an  evidence  of  progress  only  when  not 
exercised  inconsistently  with  pre-established  truth,  and  as  each  series 
of  scientific  truths  becomes  unfolded,  the  limits  of  this  freedom  most 
be  proportionately  narrowed.  We  have  a  legal  right,  indeed,  to 
pursue  our  inquiries  to  the  verge  of  folly,  but  not  a  moral  right  to  do 
so.  In  this  sense,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  right  of  freedona  of 
conscience  or  to  free  thought ;  for  the  moment  a  fact,  of  whatsoever 
sort,  is  established  on  an  incontrovertible  basis,  from  that  moment  no 
one  has  a  right  to  call  it  in  question.  The  mistake  consisted,  there- 
fore, m  confounding  an  exemption  from  legal  restraint  in  our  investi- 
gations  in  religion,  morals  and  science,  which  all  claim  as  an  inalien- 
able prerogative,  with  the  logical  right  to  caU  in  question  recognized 
and  long-established  truths.  If  our  savans  had  but  kept  this  distinc- 
tion in  sight,  they  would  not  have  blundered  into  the  absurd  formu- 
lary that  all  men  have  a  right  to  think  for  themselves,  for  surely  a 
mere  exemption  from  legal  restraint  does  not  constitute  a  right. 
Were  I  to  enumerate  the  many  theories  based  upon  the  data  of 
modern  science,  all  looking  to  the  solution  of  cosmic  and  hnnaan 
genesis,  and  all  equally  amenable  to  the  charge  of  subverting  the 
universally  accepted  ethical  doctrines,  I  should  pass  the  limits  of  the 
prescribed  time.  But  the  very  fanciful  manner  in  which  Saigey  in 
France  conducted  his  system  to  conclusions  of  rank  materialism,  can- 
not but  prove  interesting  and  significant.  This  gentleman,  starting 
with  the  assumption  that  unity  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  universe 
was  planned,  imagines  motion  to  have  been  the  first  cause,  inasmuch 
as  he  assigns  no  ulterior  cause  for  motion  itself,  and  refers  all  pheno- 
mena to  this  agent.  Everything  is  motion  transformed — light,  heat 
and  electricity.  Inert  matter  there  is  none.  Spiritual  substance 
there  is  none.  These  admissions  would  prove  fatal  to  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  unity.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  an  idea,  this 
savan  confounds  mind  with  matter,  forcibly  conforms  his 
theory  to  his  idea,  and  views  the  facts  and  '  phenomena 
of  nature  in  a  most  grotesque  light,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  made  adaptable  to  his  theory.  The  idea  of  unity  is  undoubt- 
edly sublime,  but  not  such  a  unity  as  distorts  truth.     The  older 
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philosophers  had  a  grander  idea  of  nnity  than  this  when  they  admit- 
ted one  God  in  whom  all  things  are  contained  as  one,  in  what  they 
termed  an  eminent  manner,  that  is,  a  manner  ineffably  superior  to 
what  hnman  tongue  can  express  or  human  mind  conceive ;  just  as, 
in  the  political  world,  the  unity  implied  in  a  universal  submission  to 
one  Ood  is  immeasurably  grander  than  the  idea  of  mere  geographical 
nnity,  which  so  ofben  involves  injustice  to  those  on  whom  it  is  made 
to  operate.  A.nd  when  a  principle  so  grand  in  itself  is  thus  mis- 
understood and  misapplied,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  errors  which  may 
result.  Thus,  the  moment  Emile  Saigey  formulized  his  theory  into 
the  dictum,  ^^  atoms  and  motion  form  the  universe,  with  motion  as 
prime  cause,"  from  that  moment  he  began  to  relapse  into  the  ridicu- 
lous notions  of  Epicurus  Lencippus  and  Democritus.  In  order  to 
explain  the  admirable  order  of  the  universe,  he  had  to  admit  an 
inherent  virtue  in  those  atoms,  by  which,  being  once  set  in  motion, 
they  selected  such  relative  situations  as  gave  rise  to  this  harmonious 
arrangement. 

But  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  The  radical  error  underlying 
those  false  speculations  is  one  of  method.  The  scientific  method 
is  that  of  induction  or  analysis;  it  proceeds  from  the  particu- 
lar to  the  general,  and  can  employ  synthesis  only  when  the  enumera- 
tion of  similar  facts  is  complete.  Any  attempt  at  synthesis,  before  a 
perfect  enumeration  of  any  set  of  similar  phenomena  is  made,  leaves 
the  door  open  to  possible  error,  and  so  long  erroneous  speculations 
will  be  rife.  Strict  logic  demands  this  condition  for  the  valid  appli- 
cation of  the  synthetical  method.  It  is  not  meant,  however,  that 
this  enumeration  should  be  metaphysically  complete;  for,  as  in  the 
deduction  of  the  law  of  universal  gravitation,  Newton  could  not  have 
observed  all  instances  to  which  the  law  applied,  but  a  reasonable 
analogy,  relatively  to  him  invariable,  constant  and  universal,  justified 
his  conclusion.  li  scientific  men  were  but  to  refrain  from  synthesis 
till  a  similar  analogy  came  to  their  aid,  the  cause  of  true  science 
would  be  greatly  served ;  for  the  energies  which  are  now  expended 
in  pernicious  speculation  would  be  directed  towards  discovery,  and 
would  help  to  increase  the  store  of  facts  till  their  number  would 
admit  of  their  being  enumerated  under  a  general  law,  and  thus  justify 
the  use  of  the  synthetic  method  in  their  regard.  But  not  only  should 
the  true  method  of  investigation  proper  to  the  sciences  be  faithfully 
exercised,  but  the  youth  of  our  colleges  should  be  taught  that  there 
is  another  mode  of  investigation,  eminently  logical,  and  suited  to 
problems  of  the  social  and  moral  order.    The  exact  sciences  rightly 
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admit  no  a  priori  traths  of  their  own  order,  for  they  deal  entirely 
with  experience ;  bnt  no  one  can  undertake  the  rectification  of  our 
social  or  moral  system  without  the  a  priori  knowledge  of  God,  the 
first  cause  of  all  things.  If  we  call  the  knowledge  intuitive,  the 
mode  -of  inquiry  is  simplified,  but  herein,  at  all  events,  lies  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  methods  of  investigating  physical  nature 
and  dealing  with  the  social  and  moral  problems  of  life.  The  former 
method,  rightly  pursued,  leads  to  a  clearer  conception  of  the  power 
and  goodness  of  the  Deity ;  the  latter  method  must  have  its  starting 
point  in  the  idea  of  the  Godhead.  For  this  reason,  the  Aristotelian 
or  syllogistic  mode  of  proceeding  admirably  answers  the  purposes  of 
this  second  method,  since  the  syllogism,  in  every  instance,  proceeds 
firom  the  better  known  to  the  less  known,  and  knowing  God  we 
know  all  things  in  him,  but  as  ^'  through  a  glass  darkly,"  whereas  the 
inductive  method  takes  £stcts  as  it  finds  them  and  thereon  builds  genr 
eral  laws. 

Since  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  hope  that  ideas  so  much 
more  eloquently  presented  by  very  many  others  should  carry  with 
them  much  weight  in  this  crude  shape,  I  will  state  that  I  have 
merely  desired,  through  a  sense  of  duty,  to  lift  my  feeble  voice,  in 
behalf  of  what  appears  to  me  the  tr9th,  before  a  learned  and  appre- 
ciative gathering. 
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STATE  AH)  TO  ACADEMIC  mSTITUnON& 


Repobt  of  thb  Commttteb  afpointbd  bt  thb  UNirBBBiTT  Ck)snrooATioir  ON 

THB  InCBBASB  of  THB  LlTBBATUItB  FUND. 


At  the  last  annnal  meeting  of  this  Oonyocation  the  following  reBO- 

lution  was  adopted : 

Useohedj  That  a  committee  of  ten  be  appointed  to  secure,  by  leg- 
islative action,  the  increase  of  the  literature  fund,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  distributed  to  the  academies  of  the  State. 

Under  this  resolution,  the  Chancellor  appointed  the  following  indi- 
viduals as  the  committee :  ^ 

J.  Allen,  Principal  of  Alfred  TTniversity,  Academic  Department. 

J.  E.  King,  Principal  of  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute. 

Albert  Wells,  Principal  of  Peekskill  Academy. 

J.  S.  Gardner,  Principal  of  Whitestown  Seminary. 

G.  B.  Manley,  Principal  of  Cortland  Academy. 

A.  B.  Watkins,  Principal  of  Hungerford  Collegiate  Institute. 

N.  T.  Clarke,  Principal  of  Canandaigua  Academy. 

8.  D.  Barr,  Principal  of  Penn  Yan  Academy. 

J.  Jones,  Principal  of  Geneseo  Academy. 

Gr.  W.  Briggs,  ftincipal  of  Delaware  Literary  Institute. 

This  committee  held  a  meeting  at  Syracuse,  on  the  5th  of  December, 
1871,  and  after  full  consideration  of  the  subject  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted : 

Hesolvedy  That  simple  justice  requires  that  the  annual  distribution 
to  our  academic  institutions  be  increased  by  the  State  to  $200,000. 

To  secure  this  end,  the  following  petition  to  the  Legislature  was 
adopted  and  sent  to  the  trustees  and  principals  of  academies  and  aca 
demical  departments  of  union  schools : 

To  the  Legisla/twe  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

The  undersigned,  inhabitants  of ,  in  the  county  of j 

and  trustees  of ,  respectfully  represent : 

'f  hat  in  the  year  1838,  in  an  act  passed  "  to  appropriate  the  income 
of  the  United  States  deposit  fund  to  the  purposes  of  education,"  etc., 
it  was  provided  that,  from  the  income  of  tne  said  fund,  $28,000  should 
be  annually  paid  over  to  the  literature  fund,  to  be  distributed,  together 
with  $12,000  from  this  fund,  among  the  academies  of  the  State.    By 
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the  same  act,  appropriations  were  made  to  the  common  school  fiind ; 
thus  providing,  at  the  same  time  and  from  the  same  sonrce,  for  the 
academies  ana  common  schools. 

The  nnmber  and  condition  of  the  academies  at  that  time,  and  at  the 
present,  are  indicated  as  follows : 

1888.  inOL 

Number  of  academies 103  200 

Scholars  in  attendance 10,111  80»313 

Invested  in  lots  and  buildings $772 ,270  $3 ,435 ,  5o6 

Tuition  received 102,155  387,283 

Notwithstanding  this  large  increase  in  the  number  of  academies, 
the  attendance  ana  the  sums  invested  by  voluntarv  private  contribu- 
tions, and  the  payment  of  tuition,  the  literature  lund  has  not  been 
increased  since  that  time. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  encourage  such  contri- 
butions for  educational  purposes.  Now,  that  these  have  largely 
inxsreased,  the  same  policy  requires  increased  encouragement. 

The  work  which  tnese  institutions  do,  gives  them  a  fair  claim  to  an 
increase  of  appropriations.  The  academies  and  academical  depart- 
ments of  union  schools  furnish  higher  education  to  large  numbers 
from  the  rural  districts,  which  their  common  schools  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  provide.  A  large  portion  of  the  teachers  of  the 
district  schools  are  educated  in  them.  The  normal  schools  receive 
$18,000  per  annum  each,  while  no  academy  receives  over  $200  for 
educating  teachers. 

These  institutions  cannot  be  maintained  in  a  condition  of  e£Bciency« 
without  additional  public  aid.  This,  your  memorialists  believe  they 
deservQ,  and  that  every  consideration  of  public  policy  demands  a  more 
liberal  provision  for  their  support.  They,  therefore,  respectfully  and 
earnestly  ask  your  honorable  body  to  ^ive  the  subject  due  considera- 
tion, and  to  appropriate  such  an  additional  sum  as  your  wisdom  may 
dictate. 

A  sub-committee  of  five,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Allen,  King,  Barr, 
Jones  and  Watkins,  was  appointed  to  personally  present  the  subject 
to  the  Legislature.  This  committee,  through  a  portion  of  its  mem- 
bers, assisted  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Regents,  appeared  before  the 
educational  committees  of  the  Legislature  and  laid  before  them  the 
claims  of  academic  institutions.  The  attention  of  various  other 
members  of  the  Legislature  was  called  to  the  subject.  A  clause  was 
introduced  into  the  appropriation  bill  and  passed,  as  follows  : 

^^  For  the  benefit  of  academies  and  academical  departments  of  the 
union  schools,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  derived  from  a  tax  of  one- 
sixteenth  of  one  mill  upon  each  dollar  of  the  taxable  property  o^ 
the  State ;  the  sum  thus  arising  to  be  divided  as  the  literature  fiind 
ia  now  divided,  which  is  hereby  ordered  to  be  levied  for  each  aiKi 
every  year." 
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The  following  supplemental  act  was  introdnced  ana  passed  the 
senate,  and  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  in  the  assembly,  which  it 
did  not  receive  before  the  final  adjournment : 

An  Aot  in  relation  to  academies  and  union  schools,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  public  funds. 

Tlie  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly^  ao  enact  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  The  Regents  of  the  University  are  hereby  authorized* 
and  directed  to  distribute  the  sum  total  of  the  several  appropriations 
to  academies  and  union  schools  provided  by  law  to  be  uuuie,  in  the 
raj^nner  following,  that  is  to  say  : 

1.  Such  sum,  not  exceeding  six  thousand  dollars,  as  may  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus  in  the  manner  and  on  the 
conditions  now  prescribed  by  law. 

2.  For  the  instruction  of  teachers  of  common  schools,  in  a  course 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Reffents  of  the  University,  in  such  academies 
and  union  schools  as  the  saia  Regents  shall  designate,  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing forty-thousand  dollars  in  any  one  year,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars 
for  each  scholar  so  instructed  during  a  term  of  thirteen  weeks,  and  at 
the  same  rate  for  not  less  than  ten  weeks  nor  more  than  twenty 
weeks ;  but  no  institution  shall  receive  more  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars on  account  of  instruction  so  given  during  any  one  school  year. 

3.  All  scholars  in  any  academy,  union  school  or  common  school 
who  shall  hereafter  pass  the  preliminary  academic  examination  insti- 
tuted by  the  said  Regents,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  instruction  in 
the  classics  or  higher  branches  of  English  education,  or  both,  in  any 
academy  or  union  school  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Regents,  foi 
a  period  not  exceeding  twenty-six  weeks;  and  institutions  giving 
sneh  instruction  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  twenty  dollars  for  said 
twenty-six  weeks'  instruction,  and  at  that  rate  for  a  less  time. 

§  2.  The  balance  of  the  sum  total  of  the  appropriations  referred  to 
in  the  first  clause  of  the  first  section  of  this  act,  remaining  after  the 
appropriations  provided  for  in  the  subsequent  clauses  of  the  same 
section,  shall  be  distributed  pro  rata,  as  the  income  of  the  literature 
fand  is  now  distributed  pursuant  to  law. 

§  3.  The  total  value  of  the  property  of  every  academy  hereafter 
meorporated  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  in  lot,  buildings, 
library  and  apparatup,  shall  be  at  least  six  thousand  dollars. 

§  4.  The  treasurer  shall  pay  annually,  on  the  warrant  of  the  Comp- 
troller, the  several  sums  to  which  the  Ilegents  of  the  University  shall 
certify  that  each  institution  is  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this 

iCt. 

§  5.  The  Regents  of  the  University  are  hereby  authorized  to  make 
such  just  and  equitable  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

§  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

88 
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The  object  of  this  Bupplemental  act  was  to  bring  the  academies  and 
oommoD  schools  into  more  intimate  and  helpful  relations,  ^d  to  be^n 
the  application  of  the  free  school  system  to  the  higher  institutions. 

Permit  ns  to  present  some  considerations  why  the  measore  thus 
inangorated  should  be  perfected  and  perpetuated. 

L  Its  Justiob. 

The  committee  predicated  its  appeal  to  the  Legislature,  primarily, 
upon  the  simple  justice  of  the  measure.  This  was  enforced  by  the 
following  considerations : 

1.  What  the  State  is  doing  for  its  common  schools.  In  1869—70 
it  paid  by  tax,  exclusive  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  at  the  rate  of 
five  dollars  and  ninety-five  cents  per  pupil,  and  for  the  whole  State, 
six  dollars  and  thirty-three  cents.  The  total  expenditure,  exdasive 
of  repairs,  was  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  dollars  and  sixty-nine  cents 
per  pupil.  The  general  tax  pays  forty  per  cent  of  this,  while  local 
tax  pays  the  remainder. 

2.  What  the  State  is  doing  for  its  normal  schools.  To  six  normal 
schools  it  paid  in  1869-70  the  sum  of  $122,728.59  toward  the  edu- 
cation of  1,054  candidates  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  being  at  the 
rate  of  $122.12  per  scholar;  or,  if  we  add  the  academic  students,  332, 
it  amounted  to  ninety-two  dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents  for  each 
normal  and  academic  student ;  or,  if  we  include  as  pupils  children 
of  all  ages  and  grades,  it  gives  an  average  to  each  pupil  of  forty-one 
dollars  and  ninety-five  cents  as  State  aid,  only  thirty-four  per  cent 
of  those  aided  being  normal  pupils  proper. 

8.  What  the  State  has  been  doing  for  its  academic  institutions. 
In  1888,  it  paid  the  sum  of  $40,000  toward  the  education  of  10,111 
scholars,  equal  to  three  dollars  and  ninety-six  cents  per  scholar.  In 
1870,  it  paid  the  same  sum  of  $40,000  toward  the  education  of  30,313 
scholars,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  thirty-two  cents  per  scholar. 
The  average  ratio  for  ten  years  previous  was  one  dollar  and  thirteen 
cents.  If  we  add  the  $14,636  paid  academies  in  1870  for  the  educa- 
tion of  common  school  teachers,  it  amounts  to  one  dollar  and  fifty- 
four  cents  per  scholar,  as  against  forty-one  dollars  and  ninety-five 
cents  which  the  State  pays  the  normal  schools  for  teaching,  on  an 
average,  a  much  lower  grade  of  pupils,  and  against  five  dollars  and 
ninety-five  cents  which  it  costs  the  State  for  each  pupil  instructed  in 
the  common  schools,  or,  including  all  expenses,  again^st  fourteen  dol- 
lars and  sixty-nine  cents  which  it  costs  the  people  for  each  child  ao 
instructed.      It  costs  the  academies,  including  all  outlays,  on   an 
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average,  fifty-four  dollars  and  eight  cents  yearly  for  each  scholar 
instructed.  Of  this  amount  the  State  pays  only  a  little  more  than 
three  per  cent.  For  every  teacher  instructed  by  the  academies  there 
is  a  loss  of  twenty-four  dollars,  the  State  paying  thus  fifty-five  per 
cent  of  the  cost  and  compelling  the  academies  to  give  the  remainder. 

4.  If  the  State  paid  the  same  per  scholar  for  those  taught  in  the 
academic  institutions  as  it  does  for  those  in  the  common  schools,  it 
would  make  an  annual  distribution  of  $180,372.35  among  these  insti- 
tutions. If  it  be  objected  that  the  State  does  not  pay  for  higher 
education,  then  if  it  should  pay  for  those  in  the  academic  institutions 
who  could  not  pass  what  is  termed  the  Eegents'  examination,  to  the 
number  of  22,336,  in  1870,  the  same  as  is  paid  per  pupil  for  those  in 
the  common  schools,  it  would  distribute  annually  $141,386.88 ;  or,  if 
it  should  pay  the  same  as  it  did  for  all  grades  in  the  normal  schools, 
it  would  annually  distribute  $936,995.20.  The  academies  instructed, 
in  the  above  named  y^ar,  1,494  common  school  teachers  for  one  term, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars  each  per  term,  equivalent  to  484  such  teachers 
for  the  year  at  thirty  dollars  each.  If  the  State  had  met  the  actual 
cost  of  such  instruction,  it  would  have  paid  $26,779.72 ;  or,  if  at  the 
same  rate  that  it  paid  for  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  normal  schools, 
it  would  be  $58,000. 

If  the  increased  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature  shall  be 
distributed  as  contemplated,  it  will  give,  on  an  average,  for  the  scholars 
in  attendance  for  the  ten  years  from  1860  to  1870,  five  dollars  and 
forty-four  cents,  which  is  one  dollar  and  twenty-eight  cents  less  than 
nvhat  the  State  paid  by  tax  for  the  pupils  in  the  common  schools  for 
1869-70.  For  the  expense  of  average  attendance  the  State  will  pay, 
tinder  the  new  law,  exclusive  of  the  appropriation  for  the  instruction 
of  common  school  teachers^  only  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  of 
instruction. 

II.  Its  Wisdom. 

That  this  aid  is  wise  as  well  as  just  is  claimed  from  the  following 
considerations :        » 

IJ  It8  Economy. — ^From  .he  data  abo/e  given  it  is  abundantly 
shown  that  the  State  receives  more  ample  returns  for  the  money 
expended  on  its  academic  institutio  jis  than  from  any  other  source. 

The  30,000  youth  in  yearly  attendance  upon  these  institutions,  and 
that  pass  through  them  out  into  the  work  of  life  or  up  to  higher  insti- 
tutions, constitute  the  very  fiower  of  our  youthful  army.  Their 
average  attendance  upon  these  institutions  is  about  two  years,  so  that 
8ome  15,000  pass  to  and  from  them  yearly,  fully  18,000  of  whom 
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receive  no  further  school  culture,  but  go  directly  to  their  professional 
preparation,  business  pursuits  and  the  labors  of  life.  Our  comnion 
schools  look  to  them  for  the  greater  share  of  their  teachers,  and  mast 
continue  to  do  so.  In  the  language  of  one  of  the  superintendents  of 
public  instruction :  "  If  the  required  information  to  fit  a  person  for 
teaching  can  be  obtained  in  the  academies,  sound  policy  and  good 
economy  are  in  favor  of  relying  on  them  for  the  training  of  teachers." 
It  costs  the  State  thirty  dollars  a  year  to  secure  the  training  of  a 
teacher  in  an  academic  teachers'  class,  $122.12  for  each  one  train^ 
in  the  six  normal  schools,  and  at  the  rate  of  forty-one  dollars  for  those 
trained  in  teachers'  institutes. 

Again,  in  the  cities  where  free  academies  exist,  only  a  little  over 
three  per  cent  of  those  of  school  age  are  found  in  such  institutions. 
In  JNew  York  city  it  is  less  than  one  per  cent,  in  the  free  college 
proper  it  being  only  one-seventeenth  of  one  per  cent,  while  through- 
out the  State,  exclusive  of  New  York  and  Brgoklyn,  the  attendance 
of  such  persons  upon  the  academies,  though  not  generally  free,  is 
nearly  six  per  cent. 

2.  It  encourages  the  voluntary  method,  individual  enterprise  and 
munificence.  It  is  very  desirable  to  cultivate  in  each  individual  citizen 
all  the  public  spirit  possible.  These  200  academies,  with  their  1,200 
teachers  and  3,500,000  of  vested  property,  are  largely  the  results  of 
individual  or  associated  enterprise  and  muniiicence,  and  the  compara- 
tively small  aid  rendered  by  the  State  hitherto  has  been  one  of  its 
chief  inspirations.  The  increased  aid  secured  by  the  recent  legisla- 
tion will,  if  perpetuated,  greatly  increase  these  voluntary  endo\iv- 
ments.  Every  dollar  thus  secured  relieves  taxation  and  does  the 
State  just  as  much  good  as  if  raised  by  tax,  while  every  youth  edu- 
cated \si  such  institutions  is  educated  just  as  much  for  citizenship  and 
the  public  good  as  if  educated  by  means  of  taxation. 

8.  These  academies  meet  a  demand  which  cannot  soon  be  met  in 
any  other  way.  The  academic  institutions,  variously  denominated 
free  academies,  high  schools  and  academical  departments  of  union 
schools,  constituting  a  part  ot  the  public  free  school  system  of  the 
State,  can,  and  doubtless  will,  be  established  in  all  of  the  cities  and 
larger  villages.  These  have  already  absorbed  a  number  of  the  acade- 
mies proper,  changing  them  into  the  academical  departments  of  union 
or  free  schools,  furnishing  free  tuition  to  resident  pupils,  but  charging 
tuition  for  non-resident  pupils.  Let  this  work  go  on  to  its  full  extent, 
neither  striving  to  retard  nor  accelerate  it  by  arbitrary  control.  Only 
let  common  sense  have  her  perfect  work,  and  whenever  her  dictates 
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demand  it,  whenever  the  citizens  find  that  this  form  will  meet  their 
wants  better  than  the  academy  proper,  the  change  will  take  place  ; 
only  let  not  legislation  be  discriminating,  and  the  law  of  natural 
selection  will  settle  all.  Yet,  when  this  has  been  done  and  the  sys- 
tem of  free  schools  perfected,  there  will  still  remain  a  large  residual 
want  unprovided  for  in  the  great  rural  districts.  The  old-form 
academy  must  long  stand  for  the  high  school  of  these  districts.  The 
very  nature  of  the  case  precludes  the  successful  application  of  the 
•village  and  city  system  to  the  needs  of  the  country  at  large.  The 
freer  and  more  varied  courses  of  study  of  the  academies  are  better 
adapted  to  the  pupils  of  more  advanced  age  from  the  country  than 
the  more  primary  and  strict  course  of  the  academic  departments  of 
union,  schools,  these  being  adapted  to  a  much  younger  class  of  pupils. 
The  appliances  likewise  possessed  by  the  former  over  the  latter  for 
taking  entire  charge  of  the  pupil  will,  hereafter  as  now,  induce  those 
seeking  a  school  away  from  home  to  patronize  the  academy  proper, 
rather  than  the  academical  departments  of  union  schools.  From  a 
recent  report  of  the  Regents  it  seems  that  academical  departments 
throughout  the  State  avei-age  only  about  ten  non-resident  pupils, 
while  the  great  body  of  the  students  in  the  academies  proper  are  of 
this  class,  thus  showing  the  general  and  continued  favor  in  which 
they  are  held  by  the  rural  population,  as  well  as  by  nol  a  few  from  the 
villages  and  cities.  It.  is  very  evident  that  these  institutions  must 
and  will  continue  to  exist  and  thrive  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  and 
that,  instead  of  their  influence  being  deleterious,  it  will  be  most  salu- 
tary and  invigorating  upon  all  our  educational  interests.  Assum- 
ing thus  the  continued  existence  of  these  institutions  founded  by 
private  munificence,  all  the  best  interests  of  education,  d^^a-aid  that 
the  State  should  supplement  this  munificence  by  such  aid  as  shal: 
enable  them^to  become  the  most  efficient  possible,  funiishing  V-  the 
youth  of  the  State  the  very  best  educational  facilities  ap  roarly  free 
as  possible.  All  true  culture  should  be  fostered  and  helped  by  the 
State.  Thus  operating,  there  is  no  essential  antagonism  between 
them  and  the  free  schools  proper,  and  there  should  be  no  hostility,  but, 
rightly  considered,  they  are  mutual  aids,  and  both  sliould  be  treated 
as  co-workers  in  the  great  cause  of  education. 

in.  AoADEMio  Culture — ^Eeligious,  not  Seotasian. 

1.  The  crowning  objection  to  giving  State  aid  to  these  schools  is 
that  they  are  sectarian.  While  now  and  then  one  may  come  under 
this  ban,  the  charge  is  without  force  in  respect  to  the  great  body  of 
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them.  These  objectors  do  not  clearly  discriminate  between  religions 
and  sectarian  culture.  Many  of  our  academies  were  founded  and  are 
sustained  by  local  enterprise  or  pubUc  spirit,  no  more  sectarian  or 
even  religious  than  was  that  which  founded  or  located  our  normal  or 
any  other  of  our  public  schools,  while  most  of  those  institutions 
which  were  founded  through  religious,  even  denominational  enthu- 
siasm, have  been  devoted  sacredly  to  an  unsectarian  culture.  In 
them,  students  from  all  denominations  and  no  denomination  meet 
upon  a  perfect  equality,  finding  equal  privileges  and  opportunities. 
Doul]();le6S  these  institutions,  as  a  whole,  are  as  free  from  the  taint  of 
sectarian  tenets  in  their  training  as  are  the  normal  and  other  schools. 
Is  not  a  school  officer  or  teacher  coming  to  his  position  through 
denominational  impulses  quite  as  likely  to  work  for  the  pjjblic  good 
as  one  coming  through  the  machinations  of  party  politics  t  Is  the 
sectarianism  of  our  religionists  to  be  any  more  dreaded  in  our  school 
officers  than  the  Philistinism  of  our  politicians  %  A  public  officer, 
though  coming  into  power  through  political  partyism,  if  he  uses  his 
official  position  not  for  party  ends  but  solely  for  the  public  good,  is 
accounted  a  faithAil  political  servant,  worthy  of  honor. «  So  an  insti* 
tution  of  learning,  coming  into  existence  through  religious,  ev^en 
sectarian  inspirations,  yet  using  this  existence  not  for  sectarian  ends 
but  for  the  public  weal,  should  be  accounted  a  public  good  and  worthy 
of  generous  support.  This  is  an  open  field  wherein  all  denominations 
can  enter  and  work  for  the  public  good.  On  this  common  and  braad 
platform  all  should  be  accepted,  none  rejected. 

2.  While  thus  perfectly  unsectarian  in  their  culture,  yet  it  is  trae 
that  they  are,  to  some  good  degree,  though  all  too  imperfectly,  striving 
to  permeate  their  culture  with  the  religious  element.  This,  we  daini^ 
instead  of  being  a  defect  or  wrong  to  be  .punished,  is  their  crowning 
S^lory,  for  which  they  are  to  be  upheld  and  cherished.  Just  here  the 
battle  is  gathering.  The  time  is  fast  coming,  indeed,  the  adumbra- 
tion of  its  darkness  is  already  upon  us,  when  the  abnormal  growiih 
of  our  rank  Philistinism  in  politics,  if  permitted  to  have  fi^e  course, 
will  drive  all  religious  instruction  from  our  schools.  The  Bible  is  to 
be  a  forbidden  book.  AU  text-books  must  be  expurgated  of  all  Bibli- 
cal taint,  emasculated  of  all  religious  inspiration  and  power.  Tlie 
voice  of  prayer  and  praise  must  be  hushed.  It  further  demands  that 
all  religious  expression  be  driven  from  Legislature  and  court,  anny 
and  navy,  reformatory  and  charitable  institutions.  Politics  is  striving, 
as  with  a  dirty  sponge,  to  wipe  out  all  religious  sentiment  from  its 
domain.     Ail  must  be  completely  secularized  to  meet  its  behesta. 
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The  time  is  hastening,  if  these  bad  influences  go  on  unchecked,  when 
God  is  to  be  unknown  in  all  of  our  govemments,*  both  national  and 
State,  and  in  all  of  their  institutions.  .  Public  and  governmental 
atheism  will  be  the  watchword,  and  "  irreligious  liberty  "  will  rule 
supreme.  Obligation  to  God  or  religious  obligation  to  humanity  mnst 
be  unrecognized.  That  word  of  inspiration  which  breathed  into  the 
nostrils  of  this  republic  the  breath  of  life  and  connected  it  con- 
sciously with  God,  viz. :  "  All  men  are  created  equal  and  endowed  by 
their  Oreator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,"  must,  under  this  new 
dispensation,  be  transmuted  into  a  scientific  vernacular  suited  to  the 
high  reign  of  reason,  as  follows,  viz. :  "All  men  are  developed  by  the 
laws  of  differentiation,  from  the  homogenous  to  the  heterogenous,  and 
arran^d  according  to  the  principles  of  stable  equilibrium,  and 
endowed  by  the  correlation  of  forces  with  certain  perduring  powers," 
etc.  The  time  will  then  have  fully  come  when  not  only  the  Bible, 
prayer  and  praise  will  have  disappeared  from  the  schools  and  the 
republic,  but  it  will  likewise  have  become  illegal  to  teach  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  the  religious  sanction  of 
morality. 

The  republic  will  then  have  become  a  godless  republic,  and  all  of 
its  institutions  godless  institutions.  Then  there  will  be  seen  written 
along  the  walls  of  our  once  glorious  school  system,  with  an  unearthly 
hand,  words  which  it  will  take  no  prophetic  power  to  translate ;  and 
the  nation,  in  that  same  hour,  will  have  become  a  second  ]^ebuehad- 
nezzar,  ready  to  be  turned  out  to  graze  with  the  cattle  until  such 
times  as  reason  shall  have  returne'3  Bxsi*.  God  be  again  acknowledged 
as  the  God  of  nations  and  their  'nstit?2tions,  as  well  as  of  individuals. 

Our  republican  institutions  are  the  outgrowth  of  unsectarian,  but 
very  positive  religious  ideas  ai:d  .^nviet';ou8.  Our  common  schools,  as 
well  as  our  academies  and  coiieges  'n  common  with  all  that  is  best  in 
our  modem  civilization,  are  the  fruitage  of  Christianity.  The  pure 
white  light  of  religion  is  decomposed  into  its  primary  colors  in  the 
various  institutions  of  this  civilization.  They  are  the  downward  and 
outward  working  of  its  d^ivine  forces.  Our  schools  are  the  elder 
children  of  American  puritanism,  and  they  cannot  ignore  their  par- 
entage without  being  compelled,  as  prodigals,  to  feed  on  the  husks 
left  by  the  swine  of  political  atheism.  They  cannot  ignore  the  Bible 
and  religion  vnthout  becoming  atheistic  and  anti-Christian  in  their 
culture.  There  cannot  be  simple  neutrality.  The  whole  tendency 
of  such  attempted  neutrality  is  to  inoculate  with  the  virus,  not  of  a 
simple  bias  to  doubt,  but  with  that  of  the  most  virulent  skepticism  and 
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rank  infidelity.  As  the  body  is  animated  by  the  soul,  so  shonld  learn* 
ing  be  vivified  by  religion.  All  trae  eolture  points  God  ward.  All 
mental  activities  need  to  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  the 
religions,  to  bask  in  it  as  the  world  does  in  the  snnlight.  God  has 
joined  religion  and  learning  in  most  intimate  and  sacred  bands,  and 
man  never  has,  and  never  can,  pnt  asunder  what  God  has  joined, 
without  injuring  both.  What  the  eye  is  to  the  body,  what  the  ear  i£ 
to  the  tongue,  such  is  learning  to  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  know- 
ledge, without  religious  control,  is  a  Samson  grinding  as  readily  at 
the  mills  of  the  Philistines  as  at  those  of  IsraeL 

In  tliis  oncoming  struggle,  our  academies  and  collegiate  institu- 
tions will  be  the  chief  conservators  .of  religious  culture.  Instead  of 
being  maligned  and  crushed,  they  should  be  protected  and  strength- 
ened, both  by  individual  munificence  and  State  aid. 

In  conclusion  we  would,  therefore,  recommend  the  adoption  by  the 
Convocation  of  the  following  resolution : 

Resol/oedy  That  this  Convocation  appoint  a  committee  of  fifteen  to 
secure,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Regents,  the  perpetuity  of  the 
legislation  already  obtained,  and  to  perfect  and  secure  the'  passage  oi 
the  supplementary  law  in  such  a  form  as  shall  unite  the  academic 
institutions  and  the  common  schools  of  the  State  in  more  intimate 
and  mutually  helpful  relations,  to  the  end  of  promoting  thereby  a 
more  thorough  training  in  the  common  English,  as  well  as  the  higher 
branches  of  education. 

J.  ALLEN, 

Chmrman  of  CommiUee. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 


Bt  Johk  Stanton  GtoxTLD, 

Professor  of  Mechanics  applied  to  Agrlcnltore,  in  Oomell  UniTsrattf. 


Americans  most  f nllj  believe  that  they  are  a  practical  people ;  they 
feel  that  they  are  complimeBted  when  this  attribute  is  ascribed  to 
them,  and  mortified  when  it  is  denied  to  them. 
.  In  some  respects  they  deserve  the  title.  In  general,  they  prepare 
their  sons  and  daughters  for  the  special  calling  that  they  are  designed 
to  follow,  by  a  careful  preliminary  training  in  their  principles  and 
practices. 

Blacksmiths,  carpenters,  masons,  goldsmiths  and  tailors  serve 
apprenticeships  to  those  trades  before  they  can  practice  them.  Musi- 
cians are  taught  the  principles  of  acoustics,  the  theory  of  vocalization, 
and  the  practice  of  the  scales,  before  they  can  teach  music  or  practice 
it  in  public.  Ko  one  thinks  of  practicing  law,  physic  or  divinity  with- 
out long  and  careful  training  in  the  proper  schools. 

No  board  of  railroad  directors  would  expend  a  single  dollar  on  a 
track  that  had  been  located  by  a  segar  maker  or  constructed  by  a  vete- 
rinary surgeon,  or  by  any  other  than  an  educated  and  well-trained 
engineer. 

If  any  one  should  attempt  to  practice  either  of  these  trades  or  pro- 
fessions without  this  thorough  preliminary  training,  practical  men 
would  predict  a  disastrous  issue  to  the  undertaking. 

Although  in  these,  and  many  other  respects,  Americans  vindicate 
their  claim  to  be  a  practical  race,  there  are  other  things  in  which  their 
conduct  is  as  unwise  and  unpractical  as  can  well  be  imagined.  They 
strangely  enough  imagine  that  a  man  can  be  a  successful  farmer  with- 
out any  special  education  whatever,  although  he  is  confronted  in  every 
step  of  his  progress  with  the  most  recondite  processes  of  nature,  which 
require  for  their  elucidation  an  encyclopedia  of  all  the  sciences. 

The  chief  advocates  of  this  strange  doctrine  are  the  farmers  them- 
selves. If  it  were  possible  to  summon  all  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  before  this  Convocation  and  to  question  them  severally  with 
respect  to  their  views  of  agricultural  education,  a  very  few  would 
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answer,  in  all  the  fervor  of  a  deep  conviction,  that  a  thorough  edacar 
tion  was  indispensable  for  a  successful  &rmer,  and  that  his  success 
would  be  exactly  proportional  to  the  extent  of  his  acquisitions. ' 

A  large  number  (but  as  compared  with  the  mass  a  very  small  class) 
will  tell  you  that  special  education  is  indeed  desirable  for  a  fsinner, 
but  you  will  see  at  once  that  there  is  no  heartiness  in  their  averments. 

They  have  an  idea  that  this  is  the  proper  thing  to  say,  that  educa- 
tion is,  on  the  whole,  rather  ornamental,  but  down  in  their  hearts 
they  do  not  really  believe  that  any  amount  of  education  would  enable 
a  man  to  raise  a  greater  amount  of  grass,  grain  or  roots  from  an  acre 
of  land  than  he  would  raise  if  he  was  entirely  uneducated,  or  that  he 
would  reap  any  greater  profit  from  his  farm.        , 

But  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  assembled  mass  would  ridi- 
cule the  idea  of  educating  farmers  for  their  work.  They  would  not 
hesitate  to  tell  you  that  agricultural  education  was  "  a  humbug  "  of 
the  silliest  kind,  and  that  all  that  the  young  farmer  needs  is  a  little 
practical  experience ;  book  knowledge  would  only  make  him  lazy  and 
conceited. 

Since  farmers  do  not  demand  any  education  for  their  sons  to  fit 
them  specially  for  the  agricultural  calling,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
teachers  have  made  no  attempts  to  supply  a  kind  of  instruction  which 
their  patrons  do  not  require,  and  which  would  in  fact  be  offensive  to 
them. 

The  utter  apathy  that  exists  in  the  public  mind  with  respect  to  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  and  to  the  education  which  must  be  the  foun- 
dation of  it,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  psychological  problems  ever 
presented  for  solution.  It  is  not  only  amazing  but  disastrous;  it 
weighs  like  a  millstone  on  all  human  progress,  and  all  human  civiliz- 
ation, and  its  removal  will  do  more  to  elevate  and  ennoble  the  race 
than  anything  that  can  be  mentioned. 

Let  us  look  a  little  at  the  facts  and  see  if  these  things  are  not  true. 

We  all,  indeed,  acknowledge,  when  we  are  questioned  on  the  Bub- 
ject,  that  agriculture  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  whole  human 
race,  but  we  acknowledge  it  because  we  are  accustomed  to  do  so, 
because  everybody  else  says  the  same  thing,  and  because  we  read  it 
in  approved  books ;  it  does  not  exist  in  our  minds  as  a  living,  fruit- 
bearing  proposition ;  it  never  leads  us  to  take  any  action  to  corre- 
spond with  it. 

The  importance  of  an  intelligent  agriculture  appears: 

I.  Because  the  great  struggle  of  our  race  is  to  provide  food,  drink 
and  clothing.    The  necessity  for  this  provision,  dominates  over  our 
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whole  lives,  and,  to  a  very  great  extent,  regulates  all  oar  condnct 
When  George  III  deshred  to  bestow  some  acceptable  mark  of  favor  on 
a  laborer  on  his  farm  at  Windsor,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  he 
asked  him  what  he  could  do  for  him.  "  Well,"  said  the  man,  "  if 
your  majesty  will  only  give  me  as  much  as  I  need  to  eat,  drink 
and  wear  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  I  shall  have  all  I  want,  and  be  very 
thankful  for  it."  "  Indeed  you  may  be,"  said  the  monarch ;  *'  although 
I  am  King  of  Great  Britain,  this  is  all  I  get  myself." 

!Now  these  are  the  very  commodities  that  it  is  the  business  of  agri- 
culture to  furnish  to  mankind.  The  farmer  alone  produces  meat, 
breadstuffs,  milk  and  sugar  for  food;  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  silk, 
etc.,  for  clothing. 

If  the  labor  of  the  farmers  were  intermitted  for  a  single  year,  the 
whole  human  race  would  perish.  This  fact  alone  establishes  the  pri- 
macy of  agriculture  beyond  a  question.  You  cannot  say  the  same 
thing  of  any  other  calling  whatsoever.  All  other  callings  might  sus- 
pend their  labors  for  one  year  or  for  ten  years,  and  though  the  inter- 
mission might  cause  much  inconvenience,  the  framework  of  society 
would  not  be  destroyed. 

II.  All  experience  shows  that  population  invariably  presses  upon 
the  supply  of  food.  If  you  can  double  the  supply  of  food  in  ten  or 
twenty  years,  you  will  double  the  population  in  ten  or  twenty  years. 
K  you  diminish  the  supply  one-half,  or  one-fourth,  the  population  will 
be  reduced  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  The  population  of  the  world  is 
reckoned  at  1,000,000,000,  and  they  eat  all  the  food  that  is  raised 
upon  the  planet ;  nothing  is  wasted,  nothing  is  left  over.  I  remem- 
ber when  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  9,000,000  of  souls 
and  we  raised  just  enough  to  support  them.  We  raise  more  than  four 
times  as  much  food  and  of  the  raw  material  of  textile  fabrics  as  we  did 
then,  and  our  .population  is  now  38,000,000.  In  other  words,  the 
population  has  exactly  kept  pace  with  the  supply  of  food.  If  the 
supply  of  food  had  been  reduced,  the  population  instead  of  increasing 
would  have  diminished  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  Thus  agriculture  is 
invested  with  the  awful  power  of  creation  and  destruction.  No  other 
trade  or  calling  has  the  power  of  increasing  the  world's  population. 

III.  There  is  an  intimate,  though  generally  unnoticed,  relation 
between  the  cheapness  of  food  and  the  morality  of  a  nation  ;  or  per- 
haps the  proposition  will  be  more  striking  if  we  say,  the  scarcity  and 
deamess  of  food  is  a  cause  of  immorality.  This  assertion  is  thus 
proved.  If  we  take  the  average  price  of  food  for  each  year  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  place  it  in  the  first  column  of  a  table  prepared  for  the  purpose^ 
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opposite  to  that  year ;  if  we  then  place  the  number  of  marriagee  in  the 
next  column,  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  next,  and  the 
number  of  crimes  in  the  next,  each  opposite  to  the  year  of  their  occoi^ 
rence,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  years  when  food  is  the  cheapest^  die 
greatest  number  of  marriages  occur,  there  are  fewest  illegitimate 
births,  and  the  fewest  crimes  are  committed.  On  the  contrary,  when 
food  is  dearest,  there  are  the  fewest  marriages,  the  greatest  number 
of  illegitimate  births,  and  crimes  increase  both  in  number  and  malig- 
nancy. All  experience  shows  that  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of 
food  is  conducive  to  higher  civilization,  manifested  in  a  greater  refine- 
ment of  manners,  a  more  elevated  and  comprehenedve  system  of  edu- 
cation and  a  higher  social  enjoyment. 

It  was  the  abundance  of  corn  produced  by  the  overflow  of  the  Nile 
which  nourished  the  arts  and  sciences  of  ancient  Egypt,  that  made  h€r 
the  mother  and  the  mistress  of  early  civilization.  The  wondrous 
intelligence  and  social  supremacy  of  Athens  had  its  root  in  the  fertile 
soil  of  Attica,  and  in  the  intelligent  skill  of  the  tillers  of  that  soil. 

On  the  other  hand,  barbarism  is  always  the  result  of  a  precarious 
food  supply.  The  wandering  Indian  and  the  stupid  Hottentot 
never  can  be  elevated  into  civilization  until  his  food  becomes  abun- 
dant. When  the  plains  of  Babylon  were  artificially  irrigated,  they 
supported  a  teeming  population  that  was  educated,  happy  and  pros- 
perous ;  when  that  system  of  irrigation  was  abandoned,  the  populatiou 
grew  sparse  and  lapsed  into  barbarism,  and  that  once  fertile  and  pros- 
perous region  is  now  the  habitation  of  wild  beasts. 

lY.  The  importance  of  agriculture  is  illustrated  by  the  enormous 
bulk  of  its  productions  and  their  abrogate  commercial  value. 

Our  production  of  potatoes,  hay,  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats  and  bailey, 
in  the  year  1869,  was  67,848,000  tons.  Their  aggregate  value  was 
$1,411,333,000. 

I  have  not  included  the  weight  or  the  value  of  the  meat,  the  wool, 
the  sugar,  the  honey,  the  cotton,  flax,  hemp  or  silk ;  the  milk,  cheese, 
butter,  eggs  and  hides ;  the  fruits,  market  truck  or  tobacco  raised  upoD 
our  farms.  If  the.  value  of  these  and  similar  articles  of  production 
are  taken  into  the  account,  we  shall  have  a  total  annual  value  exceed- 
ing $2,500,000,000,  which  very  considerably  exceeds  the  amount  of 
our  national  debt. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated  under  these  four  heads,  have  we  a  Inti- 
mate claim  to  the  character  of  a  practical  people  while  we  utterly 
ignore  the  claims  of  this  great  foundation  interest  for  special  educa* 
tional  fiunlities  ? 
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Ought  not  the  nation,  as  such  and  in  its  collective  capacity,  to  watch 
with  eager  interest  over  the  success  of  a  calling  that  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  civilization,  of. commercial  prosperity;  nay,  at  the  very  exist- 
ence of  society  ? 

We  can  show  most  conclusively  that  there  is  a  real  necessity  for 
this  national  care  and  oversight,  because  the  soil  is  not  at  the  present 
raonaent  yielding  more  than  half  or  even  a  quarter  of  what  it  is  capable 
of  producing,  and  that  the  present  cultivated  area  might  support  dou- 
ble or  quadruple  its  present  population  in  a  vastly  higher  degree  of 
prosperity  than  it  now  does. 

Theee  are  the  fads :  The  average  production  of  hay  per  acre  in  the 
United  State^vas,  in  the  year  1869,  1.23  tons  per  acre.  This  was 
also  the  average  production  for  the  State  for  New  York.  This  was  a 
^ar,  it  must  be  observed,  in  which  the  production,  owing  to  very 
favorable  climatic  conditions,  was  nearly  twenty  per  cent  better  than 
ordinary. 

Every  one  knows  that  this  average  production  is  far  below  the  pro- 
duction of  our  best  and  most  intelligent  farmers,  who  rarely  cut  less 
than  two  or  three  tons  to  the  acre. 

■ 

The  annual  value  of  the  hay  crop  of  the  United  States  is 
$400,000,000.  If,  therefore,  we  could  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before,  we  should  add  $400,000,000  to  our 
annual  revenue.  Such  an  addition  would  benefit  every  individual  in 
the  country.  It  would  pay  our  national  debt  in  five  years.  Now, 
our  best  farmers  not  only  raise  two,  but  three  blades  of  grass  where 
the  average  farmer  raises  only  one.  But  the  produce  of  our  best 
farmers  is  far  below  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  soil.  Five  tons 
have  often  been  cut  from  an  acre  in  this  country,  and  from  a  celebrated 
meadow  in  Edinburgh,  twenty  tons  have  been  taken  annually  in  seven 
successive  cuttings.  If  we  could  teach  our  farmers  to  bring  their 
averages  up  to  this  point,  we  should,  to  borrow  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase, 
find  that  our  meadows  possess  "  potentialities  of  wealth  far  -beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice." 

This  great  discrepancy  between  the  actual  and  the  possible  produc- 
tion is  quite  as  apparent  in  other  crops  as  it  is  in  the  grass  crop.  The 
value  of  our  corn  crop,  for  the  year  1869,  was  $601,839,030.  The 
average  production  per  acre  was  28  3-10  bushels  per  acre.  This  is 
less  than  one-third  of  what  our  best  farmers  are  accustomed  to  raise 
on  an  acre.  One  hundred  bushels  is  no  uncommon  crop.  The  State 
Agricultuml  Society  in  Indiana,  in  1860,  gave  a  premium  on  a  crop  of 
263  bushels  to  the  acre.     If  our  average  crop  could  be  increased  (as 
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it  might  be)  threefold,  it  would  add  $1,200,000,000  to  our  national 
income. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  our  wheat  crop.  The  average  yield 
throughout  the  United  States  is  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  But 
many  of  our  best  farmers  raise  forty  bushels.  Thomas  Powell,  of 
Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  took  ^  premium  from  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society  for  a  crop  of  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  163 
bushels  to  the  acre  have  been  raised  in  England. 

I  could  in  the  same  way  prove  the  same  discrepancy  between  the 
actual  and  the  potential  production  of  all  other  crops,  but  the  exam- 
ples already  given  will  suffice.  It  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose 
to  show  that  by  raising  the  average  production,  through  the  whole 
country,  of  hay,  corn  and  wheat  alone  up  to  the  standard  of  produc- 
tion of  our  best  farmers,  we  should  increase  our  annual  agricultural 
revenue  more  than  $2,400,000,000  per  annum.  As  "  practical  men  " 
we  ought  at  least  to  make  an  efiprt  to  secure  this  brilliant  prize. 

What  is  the  reason  that  the  average  farmer  does  not  get  more  than 
one-third  as  much  from  an  acre  as  the  first-class  farmer  does  %  The 
answer  may  be  given  in  a  single  word,  and  that  word  is,  ignorance. 
The  reaSon  that  they  do  not  raise  maximum  crops  is,  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  do  it. 

You  cannot  talk  with  the  great  majority  of  our  farmers  for  half  an 
hour  without  seeing  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  agriculture ;  that  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  those  matters 
which  lie  at  the  very  base  of  successful  and  remunerative  agriculture. 
I  will  give  some  examples  of  this. 

There  are  about  6,000  species  of  ^rass  known  to  botanists.  From 
125  to  160  species  are  indigenous  in  the  State  of  New  York.  There 
is  hardly  a  fariii  in  the  State  where  from  ten  to  fifteen  species  do  not 
grow.  Yet  farmers  who  have  lived  on  these  farms  and  mowed  the 
meadows  for  fifty  years,  do  not  know  the  names  of  these  different 
species ;  they  cannot  tell  the  plain  marks  by  which  they  are  severaUj 
distinguished. 

You  can  hardly  find  fifty  fiurmers  in  the  State  who  can  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  Meadow  Fox-tail  {Alopecurus  praterma)  and  Timo- 
thy {P/deum  pratenae).  And  yet  there  is  nothing  about  grass  that  a 
farmer  needs  more  to  know. 

The  former  is  of  great  value  as  a  pasture  grass.  It  will  furnish  a 
good  bite  for  cattle  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  in  the  spring  than  the 
latter  will,  and  when  gnawed  off  clean  on  one  day  will  afford  a  good 
bite  again  the  day  but  one  after.    The  latter,  though  not  valuable  as 
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a  pasture  grasSy  is  of  pre-eminent  value  as  a  meadow  grass.  It  will 
give  twenty-three  lbs.  more  of  dry  hay  to  100  lbs.  of  grass  than  the 
former.  It  contains  twice  as  much  flesh-forming  matter,  three  times 
as  much  of  &t-forming,  and  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  heat-making 
material.  Yet  farmers  will  sell  both  kinds  at  the  same  price,  and 
will  take  no  more  pains  to  encourage  the  growth  of  one  than  the 
other.  They  sufier  of  course  an  enormous  loss  in  consequence.  If 
fSEmners  are  ignorant  of  sudi  vital  facts  as  these,  it  is  certainly  a  pretty 
plain  proof  that  better  agricultural  education  is  required. 

They  are  as  ignorant  with  respect  to  grain  as  they  are  about  grass. 
There  are  about  150  varieties  of  wheat  cultivated  in  this  •  country. 
Some  of  them  are  adapted  to  sandy  lands,  some  to  heavy,  some  to 
light  loams,  and  some  to  stiff  clays ;  some  to  wet  lands  and  some  to 
moist  lands.  Some  have  stiff  straw  and  some  soft  and  weak  straw, 
gome  make  white  and  some  dark  flour,  some  abound  in  gluten  and 
some  in  starch.  A  barrel  of  flour  made  from  some  kinds  of  wheat 
will  make  250  lbs.  of  bread,  while  others  will  make  332  lbs.  But 
these  special  adaptations  are  not  accurately  understood  by  any  farmer, 
and  are,  only  approximately  understood  by  a  very  few.  The  great 
mass  of  them  sow  such  seeds  as  can  be  most  easily  procured,  without 
even  a  thought  of  any  special  adaptation  to  their  own  soils,  circum- 
stances or  wants. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  different  kinds  of  maize  or  Indian  com 
are  raised  in  the  United  States,  but  I  have  seen  nearly  100  different 
varieties.  It  is  the  same  with  corn  as  with  wheat.  Farmers  do  not 
know  which  of  these  varieties  are  most  nutritive,  or  which  are  the 
most  prolific  under  given  circumstances.  Nevertheless  they  vary 
greatly  in  both  these  respects.  The  analysis  of  Dr.  Emmons  shows 
that  there  is  thirty-three  per  cent  more  of  flesh-forming  matter  in  the 
white  flint  corn  than  in  the  Ohio  Dent,  and  similar  differences  may 
be  found  running  through  the  entire  list. 

These  specifications  of  the  ignorance  of  farmers  respecting  the  mat- 
ters that  it  is  most  necessary  they  should  know,  might  easily  be 
extended,  but  I  have  already  said  enough  to  show  the  enormous  losses 
that  are  entailed  on  them  as  individuals,  and  upon  the  whole  commu- 
nity at  large  in  consequence  of  their  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  first 
rudiments  of  their  profession. 

The  only  institution  organized  in  the  State  to  meet  a  want  which  I 
have  shown  to  be  so  vital,  is  the  Agricultural  College  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, which  could  easily  accommodate  300  students,  but  which 
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actoallj  has  about  twenty.  There  are  216,250  farms  in  the  State, 
and  therefore  one  student  of  agriculture  to  10,812  forms. 

This  is  a  very  sad  showing,  and  very  discouraging  to  the  araeat 
friends  of  agriculture.  There  is  no  trade  or  profession  practiced  by 
men  that  involves  the  practical  application  of  so  many  branches  of 
science.  The  farmer  cannot  understand  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
soil  he  caltivates  without  the  aid  of  geology ;  he  cannot  understand 
the  germination  and  growth  of  plants,  or  the  proper  application  of 
manures,  without  a  knowledge  of  both  inorganic  and  organic  cliemis- 
try.  To  identify  weeds  and  useful  plants,  he  must  be  familiar  with 
practical  and  theoretical  botany.  Insects  often  ravage  his  crops ;  he 
must  learn  entomology  in  order  to  guard  against  their  ravages.  He 
breeds  and  rears  domestic  animals ;  he  needs,  therefore,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  physiology  and  hygiene,  if  he  would  reap  the 
largest  profits  of  which  the  business  is  susceptible.  His  processes  are 
mostly  dependent  upon  the  weather,  and  he  should  therefore  be 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  meteorology.  In  short,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  branch  of  science  that  will  not  be  profitable  to  him 
in  some  stage  of  his  operations. 

We  see  the  peed  of  special  agricultural  education,  but  how  shall  we 
account  for  the  entire  apathy  of  the  farmer  with  regard  to  it?  Why 
do  the  farmer  and  his  sons  reject  the  aid  that  is  oftered  to  them  ? 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  distinct  answers  to  these  questions, 
but  I  believe  that  the  entire  exclusion  of  agriculture  from  our  oozn- 
mon  schools  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  apathy  complained  of.  In  our 
primary  schools  there  is  not  only  elementary  instruction  given,  bat  a 
higher  knowledge  is  foreshadowed ;  curiosity  is  thus  awakened,  a&d 
desire  to  possess  this  knowledge  is  aroused.  The  graded  school,  while 
it  supplies  the  want,  also  foreshadows  a  wider  range  of  knowledge 
which  is  supplied  at  the  academy,  and  the  academy  in  its  turn  fore- 
shadows and  excites  a  taste  for  the  higher  knowledge  taught  in  the 
university.  It  is  this  hierarchy  of  schools  that  excites  the  desire  for 
knowledge,  as  well  as  affords  the  means  of  gratifying  it.  If  there 
were  no  seminaries  intermediate  between  the  common  school  and  the 
university,  the  number  of  students  in  the  latter  would  be  very  small. 

I  see  no  other  way  to  fill  up  the  present  agricultural  college,  and 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  new  ones  in  different  parts  of  the 
8tate,  but  to  resort  to  the  same  system.  The  sons  of  our  ftumers 
must  be  taught  in  the  common  schools  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
agricultural  science,  which  is  of  great  practical  utility,  and  some  spe- 
cimens of  this  science  should  be  interwoven  into  the  course  of  study. 
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This  should  be  extended  in  the  course  of  instmction  at  the  acade- 
mies, and  in  this  way  the  sons  of  farmers  would  be  led  to  seek  for  the 
complete  ^course  of  agriculture  provided  in  the  agricultural  college. 

Some  years  ago,  an  admirable  little  manual  of  agricultural  chemis- 
try was  prepared  by  the  late  Professor  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  and 
was  reprinted  in  this  country,  wliich  would  form  an  admirable  basis 
for  the  teaching  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  our  common  schools. 
All  the  apparatus  required  for  performing  the  experiments  described 
in  it  can  be  purchased  for  twenty  dollars.  Two  short  lessons  a  week, 
illustrated  in  a  lecture  from  the  teacher,  of  about  ten  minutes  in 
length,  would  take  the  pupil  through  it  in  a  year.  Of  course  it  is 
very  elementary,  but  the  boy  will  get  some  real  and  fruitful  ideas  of 
the  more  important  alkalies,  earths,  acids,  and  of  their  behavior  in 
each  othei*'s  presence ;  and  what  is  still  more  important,  he  will  get 
glimpses  of  problems  beyond  the  book,  which  will  excite  his  curiosity 
and  make  him  anxious  to  acquire  a  fuller  knowledge  when  he  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  academy. 

Half  a  day  in  summer  could  be  profitably  devoted  by  both  teachers 
and  scholars  to  gathering  all  the  varieties  of  grass  and  grain  that  grow 
in  the  neighborhood.  These  should  be  illustrated  from  time  to  time 
in  short  ten-minute  lectures,  and  the  specimens  preserved  in  cabinets 
kept  in  the  school-house  for  that  purpose.  / 

Once  in  each  summer  month  the  teachers  and  scholars  should  make 
an  excursion  into  the  fields  and  woods,  to  collect  the  insects  of  the 
vicinity,  which  should  be  named  and  preserved  in  the  school-house, 
and  similarly  illustrated  by  short  occasional  lectures.  Collections  of 
geology  should  be  made  and  illustrated  in  the  same  manner. 

Of  course  the  scholars  would  get  but  a  slight  elementary  knowledge 
of  these  matters  from  such  instruction,  but  the  initial  step  would  be 
taken,  the  seed  would  be  planted,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  would  bear  fruit  an  hundred  fold. 

The  work  thus  commenced  in  the  common  school  should  be  carried 
on  still  further  in  the  academies.  Their  museums  of  agriculture 
should  be  much  fuller,  including  all  the  plants  of  the  county,  speci- 
mens of  all  the  timber  trees  and  their  seeds,  of  the  rocks  and  fossils 
of  the  county,  the  various  kinds  of  mineral  manures  in  use,  models  of 
the  more  important  agricultural  implements,  and  wax  models  of  the 
fruits,  which  the  young  ladies,  ingenious  in  wax  work,  would  be  glad 
to  supply  if  they  knew  that  they  would  be  valued  and  preserved. 

A  pretty  full  coui-se  of  lectures  on  organic  chemistry,  botany  and 

economic  geology,  and  on  entomology  with  reference  to  agricultaro, 

3P 
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should  be  givea  annaally,  and  tbe  whole  course  of  the  teaching  should 
be  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  attention  and  observation. 

If  this  course  were  adopted  in  our  common  schools  and  academies, 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Cornell  University  would  not  only  soon 
be  filled  to  overflowing,  but  other  similar  institutions  would  be  imper 
atively  required  in  every  section  of  the  State. 

When  the  young  farmer  is  thus  prepared  to  enter  upon  his  career, 
by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  collateral  sciences,  there  will  eooo 
follow  a  vast  augmentation  of  our  crops  and  revenues,  the  average 
production  of  our  fields  will  rise  to  the  level  of  maximum  production, 
and  all  the  sources  of  our  civilization  will  be  elevated  in  a  correspond- 
ing ratio. 
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SHOULD  STUDY  IN  COLLEGE  BE  CONFINED  TO  A  UNIFORM  CUR- 
RICULUM, OR  SHOULD  IT  BE  MADE  TO  ANY  EXTENT  ELECTIVE! 


By  Fbsdsbick  A.  P.  Barnajeid,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  L.  H.  D., 

Pre»ident  of  Colnmbto  College. 


The  question  whether  the  instruction  given  in  our  colleges  ought 
to  be  confined  to  an  invariable  curriculum  of  study  and  made  uni- 
form for  all  the  undergraduate  students,  or  whether,  in  regard  to  any 
part  of  it,  or  at  any  period  in  the  progress  of  advancement,  the  choice 
of  the  student  himself  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  branches  to  be 
pursued  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  to  be  followed,  is  one  which 
has  agitated  the  educational  world  for  nearly  or  quite  half  a  century, 
without  being  apparently  any  nearer  a  settlement  to-day  than  it  was 
wlien  the  controversy  began.  In  some  respects  the  conditions  of  the 
question  have  in  the  mean  time  undergone  changes  of  material 
importance ;  and  yet  the  discussion  proceeds  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  occurred.  On  the  side  of  the  conservatives,  the  curriculum  of 
collegiate  study  continues  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  monument  of  the 
wisdom  of  centuries,  on  which  it  would  be  little  short  of  sacrilege  to 
lay  a  profaning  hand  ;  while,  in  the  view  of  the  party  of  progress, 
even  the  highest  wisdom  of  the  ages  o|  comparative  ignorance  is 
liable  to  appear  no  better  than  folly  in  the  light  of  advancing  know- 
ledge. To  listen  to  the  debates,  or  to  read  the  published  papers 
bearing  on  the  question  at  issue,  one  would  hardly  infer  that  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  present  day  is  anything  more  or  less  than  the  curricu- 
lum of  sixty  years  ago;  and  yet,  no  conclusion  could  be  more  singu- 
larly mistaken  than  this.  So  large  have  been  the  changes  introduced 
into  the  course  of  instruction  of  our  colleges  within  the  period  spoken 
of,  that  the  studies  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  constituted 
the  strong  meat  of  the  intellectual  repast  set  before  the  undergraduate 
student,  now  serve  for  little  more  th^n  to  give  flavor  to  a  refection 
made  up  mainly  of  a  very  different  description  of  food.  This  change, 
though  quite  disregarded  in  the  discussion  of  which  there  is  present 
question,  has  by  no  means  passed  unnoticed  by  the  friends  of  that 
ancient  learning  of  which  the  interests  have  been  so  seriously  imper- 
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iled  by  it.  In  England,  the  change  has  gone  on  faster  perhaps,  or  at  1 
least  farther,  than  it  has  jet  with  us ;  so  that  at  present,  at  Oxford, 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  witliont  study- 
ing any  Latin  or  Greek  author,  or  any  Latin  or  Greek  history,  after 
the  first  year  of  the  course ;  while,  moreover,  the  classical  study  of 
this  first  year  itself  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Of  the  prospect  of  the 
future  of  classical  learning  in  that'  country.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  hi/ 
recent  essay  "  On  a  Fresh  Bevision  of  the  English  Now  Testament,*" 
makes  the  following  observation  : 

^^I  should  be  glad  to  think  my  apprehensions  groundless;  but 
there  is  at  lea|3t  some  reason  to  forebode  that  Greek  scholarship  has 
reached  its  height  in  England,  and  that  henceforth  it  may  be  expected 
to  decline.  The  clamor  of  other  branches  of  learning,  more  espe- 
cially of  scientific  studies,  for  a  recognized  place  in  general  cducatioc 
are  growing  louder  and  louder,  and  must  make  themselves  heard; 
and  if  so,  the  almost  exclusive  dominion  of  the  classical  lan^agcs  is 
past." 

This  passage  is  quoted  by  the  learned  Dr.  Spencer,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  an  able  article  on 
the  value  of  cTassical  study  in  a  course  of  liberal  education,  contributed 
by  him  to  the  Church  Journal  of  New  York,  with  the  added  com- 
ment that  "  substantially  the  remark  applies  to  our  own  country,  and 
opens  up  a  question  of  no  little  interest  and  importance,  whether  ^re 
are  to  foster,  encourage  and  advance  classical  learning  for  its  own 
sake,  or  abandon  it  as  effete  and  of  no  further  use  in  the  days  in 
which  wo  live."  Nor  can  we  soon  forget  the  weighty  words  to  the 
same  effect  of  that  ripe  scholar  and  experienced  educator.  Professor 
Tayler  Lewis,  pronounced  in  this  place  one  year  ago  in  one  of  the 
ablest  communications  ever  laid  before  this  body,  in  which  he  says 
that  ^'  the  attacks  on  [the  classics]  and  the  yielding  to  the  popular 
clamor  by  men  who  ought  to  have  resisted  it,  have  had  a  most  det^ 
riorating  effect ;  and  this  is  seen  in  the  partial  and  inadequate  treat- 
ment to  which  they  have  been  necessarily  reduced,  both  in  the  pre- 
paratory and  the  college  course.  In  this  way  they  are  made  to  furnish 
an  argument  against  themselves.  See  to  how  little  they  amount,  it 
is  triumphantly  said.  There  is  truth  in  the  taunt;  and  we  have 
therefore  no  hesitation  in  maintaining  that,  unless  classical  education 
is  to  be  made  more  of,  it  had  better  be  wholly  banished  from  the 
college  course."  Professor  Lewis  spoke  of  the  magnitude  of  thi- 
change  which  has  taken  place  within  his  own  time.  He  has  himself 
taken  classes  ^'through  the  whole  Republic  of  Plato,  and   other 
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important  dialogues."  Also,  ^'  through  the  whole  of  Herodotus,  the 
whole  of  the  Iliad,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  whole  of  both  Homeric 
pocihs^  together  with  an  incursion  into  the  Greek  'drama  much 
beyond  the  usual  recitation  bounds;"  and  these  things  he  contrasts 
with  the  present  Greek  programme  of  our  colleges,  "  the  very  best 
of  them,"  consisting  'of  "  a  few  books  of  Homer,  a  portion  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis  or  Memorabilia,  a  book  perhaps  of  Herodotus  or 
Thucydides,  an  oration  of  Demosthenes,  one  drama  or  less  from  each 
of  the  great  tragedians :  these  read  piecemeal  in  disjointed  daily  por- 
tions, the  litcraiy  interest  all  lost  or  overlooked,  because  the  whole 
attention  is  absorbed  or  the  time  necessarily  occupied  in  thumbing 
the  grammar,  while  the  lexicon  is  worn  out  in  looking  up  new 
words,  or  old  words  over  and  again." 

As  corroborative  of  this  representation  may  be  given  the  experi- 
ence of  the  present  writer,  in  the  college  in  which  he  was  himself  a 
student  more  than  forty  years  ago,  compared  with  the  amount  of 
classical  reading  prescribed  in  the  programme  of  the  same  college  at 
the  present  time.  At  the  earlier  period,  there  were  read  all  of  the 
two  large  volumes  of  Dalzell's  Collectanea  Grceca  Majora,  embracing 
most  of  Xenophon's  Cyropedia,  Anabasis  and  Memorabilia,  with 
large  extracts  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Lysias  and  Isocrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle  and  Longinus,  and  the  poets  Sophocles  and  Euripi- 
des; besides  several  books  of  Homer's  Iliad,  and  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  In  Latin,  at  the  same  time,  the  reading 
embraced  eight  books  of  Livy's  History,  the  entire  volume  of  the 
poetical  works  of  Horace,  including  odes,  satires,  epistles  and  the  Art 
of  Poetry;  Cicero,  de  Officiis,  de  Senectute,  de  Amicitia,  de  Oratore 
and  de  Bepublica ;  and  finally  Tacitus,  the  History,  Agiucola,  and  de 
Moribus  Germanorum.  In  the  same  college,  at  the  present  time,  the 
classical  reading  appears  to  be  in  Greek,  four  books  of  the  Odyssey, 
half  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  four  orations  of  Demosthenes,  one 
book  of  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  a  tragedy  of  ^schylns,  and  one  of 
Sophocles.  In  I^tin,  one  hundred  pages  of  Livy,  three  books  of  the 
Odes,  and  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  Cicero  de  Senectute, 
one  term  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal,  and  one  term  of  the  History  of 
Tacitus.  In.  the  Junior  year,  Latin  is  read  through  one  term,  and 
Greek  through  two  (there  being  three  in  the  year),  and  in  the  Senior 
year  Latin  is  read  for  one  term  and  Greek  not  at  all.  The  change 
here  indicated  is  very  great — ^great  enough  to  justify  the  proposition 
above  quoted  of  Professor  Lewis,  that  the  classics  had  better  be  given 
ap  in  our  colleges,  or  else  read  more. 
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Now,  it  is  impoaeible  that  a  chan^  of  this  extraordinary  magiii- 
tade  in  the  programme  of  collegiate  instruction  could  take  place, 
while  the  expediency  of  enforcing  upon  all  undergraduate  students 
a  fixed  curriculum  of  study  is  under  discussion,  without  in  some 
manner  affecting  the  solution  proper  to  be  given  to  that  question. 
Suppose  that  an  undergraduate  student  desires  to  pursue  classical 
reading  to  something  like  the  extent  formerly  given  to  it,  is  he  to  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  doing  this?  Fifty  years  ago  the  question 
would  have  been  presented  in  the  inverse  form  (as  it  often  is  yet),  and 
would  have  stood,  suppose  he  desires  a  more  extended  oourae  of 
scientific  study,  shall  he  not  have  it  ?  To  this  question  the  conser- 
vative reply  has  1>een  constantly,  and  very  positively,  no ;  but  now 
that  the  tables  are  very  liable  to  be  turned,  we  may  reasonably  ask 
whether  it  is  any  longer  proper  that  this  reply  should  be  persisted  in. 

Before  venturing  to  answer  the  question  thus  proposed,  it  is 
necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  argument  by  which,  when  this  con- 
troversy began,  the  value  of  the  curriculum  of  collegiate  study,  as  it 
then  existed,  used  to  be  maintained ;  for  this  argument  continueg 
still  to  be  employed  without  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  thing  to 
which  it  relates  has  been  so  changed  as  to  render  it,  to  a  great  degree, 
inapplicable.  This  argument  rests  upon  the  fundamental  assumption 
that  the  great  object  of  collegiate  education  is  to  discipline  and  not 
to  inform  the  mind.  And  from  this  point  of  view  the  special  merit, 
as  educational  instrumentalities,  of  the  languages  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  consists  not  in  the  fact  that  they  are  languages  of  great 
and  cultivated  peoples,  or  that  they  embody  a  copious  and  elegant 
literature,  but  simply  in  the  fact  that  they  are  eminently  artificial 
and  logical  in  structure,  and  that  they  present  a  larger  number  of 
curious  and  varied  problems  for  the  exercise  of  the  mental  powers 
than  any  other  known  languages,  living  or  dead,  or  even  than  any 
other  subjects,  whether  philological,  or  literary,  or  philosophical,  or 
scientific,  which  could  possibly  be  chosen  for  a  similar  use.  Thie, 
then,  is  the  recommendation  of  these  languages  for  purposes  strictlv 
educational ;  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that  it  is  a  recommenda- 
tion which  would  be  equally  in  their  favor  if  the  literature  behind 
them  were  absolutely  worthless ;  or  even  if  they  had  none  at  ail,  any 
more  than  the  Choctaw  or  the  Cherokee. 

Besides  the  fundamental  assumption  above  mentipned,  it  must  be 
further  assumed  that  true  education  is  strictly  impartial,  aiming  to 
draw  out  and  bring  into  exercise  equally  every  mental  faculty  of  the 
student,  with  a  view  to  produce  that  symmetrical  development  and 
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just  biJaoce  of  the  powers  which  constittite  what  has  been  called 
'^  a  rounded  culture."  By  inf ereuce^  therefore,  the  elementary  train- 
ing of  all  minds  should  be  precisely  the  same ;  and  hence  an  invaria- 
ble curriculum,  uniformly  enforced,  becomes  a  logical  necessity. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  study  of  language  is  admitted  to  be  adapted  to 
bring  into  salutary  activity  the  largest  number  of  the  mental  facal> 
ties,  it  seems  in  this  view  to  be  advisable  if  not  n,ecessary,  or  at  any 
rate  it  is  claimed  to  be  the  dictate  of  experience,  that  language  in 
general,  and  especially  the  tongues  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  shall 
constitute  the  main  element  in  the  system  of  liberal  education.  To 
propose,  therefore,  to  pennit  the  student  to  selSct  for  himself  the 
studies  he  will  pursue,  is,  upon  this  theory  of  education,  simply 
unreasonable  and  absurd.  If,  in  the  exercise  of  this  freedom  of 
option,  he  selects  the  prescribed  course,  his  freedom  is  useless  to  him. 
If  he  selects  another,  it  is  prejudicial. 

Such  reasoning,  however,  derives  all  its  force  from  the  hypothesis 
that  the  curriculum  of  study  prescribed  is  the  best  of  all  possible 
curricula.  It  loses  it  altogether  the  moment  this  best  of  all  possible 
curricula  ceases  to  be  maintained  in  its  original  integrity.  For  sup- 
posing that,  under  the  constraint  of  influences  too  powerful  to  be 
successfully  resisted,  however  presumably  pernicious,  serious  modifi- 
cations come  to  be  admitted  into  the  course;  it  is  immediately  possi- 
ble that  the  student,  in  the  exercise  of  a  permitted  freedom  of  election, 
may  correct  this  evil  by  returning,  in  his  own  case,  to  the  course  as 
it  stood  before.  Under  such  circumstances,  to  deny  to  him  this  free- 
dom is  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  refuse  to  him  the  opportunity 
of  availing  himself  of  that  species  of  intellectual  culture  which  is  »t 
t&e  same  time  asserted  to  be  the  best  that  he  could  possibly  enjoy. 

Resistance,  then,  to  the  elective  system  must,  if  still  persisted  in, 
be  based  upon  a  different  ground  from  this.    It  will  probably  take 
the  fof m  of  the  assertion  that  the  freedom  sought  will  never,  or  not 
in  one  case  in  a  thousand,  be  exercised  in  a  reactionary  direction ;  but 
will  rather,  in  all  probability,  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exag- 
gerate instead  of  reducing  the  evil  which  the  course  has  already 
suffered  through  the  modifications  forced  upon  it.     The  language  of 
the  argument  wiU  probably  be  something  like  this :  The  curriculum 
has  indeed  been  tampered  with  and  vitiated  till  it  is  far  from  being 
at  present  what  it  was  and'What  it  ought  to  be — a  perfect  scheme  of 
educational  training;  but  it  is  a  great  deal  better,  after  all,  than  any 
which  a  student  is  likely  to  make  for  himself,  and,  therefore,  we  will 
not  trust  him  with  the  direction  of  his  own  education.     The  study 
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of  language,  it  will  be  aaid,  ia  laboriona,  and  to  many  it  la  dry  and 
dull.  There  are  other  stndiea  with  a  kind  of  dazzle  about  them  which 
ia  attractive,  and  which  promise  to  occupy  the  time  in  a  way  diat  is 
rather  amnaing  than  toilsome.  These,  of  oonrae,  will  be  dioeen  by 
the  average  learner,  who  is  to  be  credited  with  no  desire  for  liis  own 
substantia  improvement,  but  whom  it  is  our  duly  to  coerce  to  his 
own^  good.  The  argument  is  therefore  no  longer  in  favor  of  ^^ike 
curriculum,"  that  is,  the  best  possible  curriculum ;  but  in  favor  of 
^^a  curriculum,''  that  is,  amy  curriculum  whatever,  as  against  the 
system  of  election. 

It  is  never  difficftt,  of  course,  to  prove  anything,  when  we  are  per* 
mitted  to  state  hypothetical  propositions,  and  then  immediatdiy 
proceed  to  treat  these  assumptions  as  fetcts.  The  argument  above 
given  in  outline  as  likely  to  be  used,  and  which  we  very  well  know 
actually  is  used  in  the  discussions  which  go  on  upon  this  subject, 
happens,  unfortunately,  to  be  flatly  contradicted  by  all  the  experience 
which  we  have  yet  been  able  to  secure  on  this  important  subject  It 
is  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  Columbia  College  in  the  experi> 
mental  admission  of  the  elective  principle  into  the  later  portion  of 
the  course  during  the  last  few  years.  It  is  contradicted  by  the  much 
larger  experience  of  Harvard  University  for  a  much  longer  period. 

When  experience  and  theory  are  in  conflict,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  there  is  error  somewhere.  Either  the  theory  is  wrong,  or  ^e 
are  wrong  in  our  mode  of  applying  it.  It  is  even  possible  that  our 
practice  may  not  be  conformed  to  our  theory  when  we  suppose  it  to 
be  so ;  and  this  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to 
our  theory  of  liberal  education.  For  while  this  theory  justly  demands 
the  impartial  culture  of  all  the  jGEU^ulties  of  the  mind,  the  practi<Se 
denies  to  the  faculties  which  are  earliest  awake  any  systematic  cul- 
ture at  all.  The  practice,  in  fact,  tends  rather  to  repress  than  to 
encourage  the  development  of  these  faculties ;  and,  in  this  resgoet,  it 
could  hardly  be  made  more  prejudicial  if  it  had  been  expreaely 
devised  with  a  view  to  this  effect. 

In  the  order  of  nature,  it  is  the  powers  of  observation,  the  perceptive 
faculties,  which  first  manifest  themselves  in  activity.  And  this  is  a 
beneficent  provision,  since  it  is  only  through  the  exercise  of  these 
that  material  is  to  be  gathered  for  the  employment  of  the  higher 
powers.  Except  for  the  ideas  which  originate  in  impressions  on  the 
senses,  there  would  be  no  mental  growth  at  all.  And  but  for  the 
eagerness  and  interest  with  which  every  child  observes  without  being 
stimulated  or  co^*ced  to  do  so,  this  growth  would  be  much  alower 
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than  ft  is.  These  truths  are  so  elementary  and  so  universally 
accepted  that  they  hardly  need  to  be  explicitly  stated.  And  yet,  in 
the  plan  of  our  system  of  liberal  education,  they  hardly  seem  to  be 
recognized  at  all.  If  they  are  truths,  they  certainly  demand  that  the 
subjects  earliest  presented  to  the  mind  should  be  those  which  deal 
with  material  things,  with  outward  nature  and  the  objects  which 
make  it  up ;  with  their  similarities  and  their  diversities,  their  phe- 
nomena and  the  laws  by  which  these  are  governed.  Yet  nothing  of 
this  sort  enters  into  the  early  training  of  those  of  our  youth  who  are 
designed  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  highest  educational  culture  for 
which  our  system  has  made  provision.  Language  is  made  for  them, 
even  from  the  tenderest  years,  the  almost  exclusive  subject  of  study ; 
and  this  difficult  subject  is  made  still  more  difficult  for  them  by  the 
form  in  which  it  is  presented.  The  order  of  nature  is  thus  completely 
inverted,  An  attempt  is  made  to  force  the  reflective  faculties  of  the 
mind  into  premature  activity;  an  attempt  to  which  they  but  feebly 
respond,  or  fail  to  respond  at  all;  while'the  opportunity,  through  the 
spontaneous  activity  of  the  powers  of  observation,  of  acquiring  a  vast 
fnnd  of  valuable  ideas  to  serve  as  material  for  their  later  and  health- 
ful exercise,is  deliberately  thrown  away. 

This  error,  however,  belongs  to  a  period  of  the  educational  oourse, 
which  it  is  not  within  the  design  of  the  present  paper  to  consider. 
It  was  noticed  at  some  length  in  a  communication,  addressed  some 
years  since  to  this  body  by  the  present  writer,  on  the  subject  of  the 
studies  proper  to  be  pursued  as  preparatory  to  admission  into  college ; 
and  is  here  alluded  to  only  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  pnr  educa- 
tional theories  and  our  educational  practice  are  not  by  any  moans  in 
invariable  harmony. 

But  the  college  course  itself  furnishes  similar  illustrations  in  suffi- 
cient number.  Every  new  subject  of  study  which  has  been  admitted 
into  the  course  since  the  century  began,  has  been  admitted  in  acknow- 
ledged violation  of  the  theory  on  which  the  course  is  assumed  to 
have  been  originally  founded.  For  though  among  the  advocates  of 
these  innovations  there  are  not  wanting  those  Ivho  maintain  that  the 
new  subjects  are  just  as  valuable  as  the  old,  considered  as  educational 
instrumentalities,  still  it  will  not  be  denied  that  it  is  to  the  value 
claimed  for  them  as  matters  of  positive  knowledge,  and  not  to  |Jieir 
usefulness  as  instruments  of  mental  discipline,  that  they  owe  the 
place  which  they  have  secured.  Chemistry  has  been  admitted,  for 
instance,  into  the  course,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  important  that 
^veiry  eduoated  man  should  know  something  about  the  elementary 
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composition  of  the  matter  which  surrounds  him ;  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology,  because  he  ought  to  understand  the  structure  of  his  own  firame 
and  the  functions  of  its  several  organs;  and  mineralogy,  geologr, 
botany,  physics,  etc.,  for  similar  utilitarian  reasons.  Moreover, 
more  than  half  the  argument  in  tavor  of  the  extended  study  of  the 
ancient  languages  is  founded  in  these  later  times  apon  the  positive 
value  of  the  literature  which  this  study  unlocks.  This,  in  lact,  is  the 
principal  theme  of  the  able  article  of  Professor  Lewis,  already  referred 
to.  In  that  article,  the  learned  professor  has  drawn  a  strong  contrast 
between  two  schools  of  classical  students;  schools  whicAi  may  be 
called  the  critical  and  the  literary ;  those  on  the  one  hand  who  study 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  the  language,  and  those  on  the  other  who  study 
for  the  sake  of  the  substance.  In  illustration  of  his  idea,  he  says  '^  it 
may  all  be  expressed  by  saying  that,  in  our  colleges,  we  study  Homer 
as  a  means  of  learning  Greek ;  we  do  not  learn  Greek  as  a  means  of 
reading  Homer  with  facility."  In  his  view  this  practice  is  a  great 
error,  having  for  its  result  to  prevent  the  student  from  ^^  reaching 
that  highest  culture  which  comes  from  a  sound  familiarity  with  this 
rich  old  literature."  But  this  highest  culture,  he  distinctly  admits, 
consists  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  not  in  the  practice  uf 
mental  gymnastics ;  in  storing  the  mind  with  treasures,  and  not  in 
exercising  its  faculties  merely  for  the  sake  of  exercising  them. 

If  it  were  worth  while,  other  particulars  might  be  enumerated  in 
which  the  practice  of  our  collegiate  couroe  of  instruction  violates  its 
accepted  theory.  So  great  is  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  at  present 
taught,  as  to  destroy  altogether,  especially  in  the  later  years,  the 
character  claimed  for  the  course  as  a  system  of  mental  discipline.  It 
is  no  matter  how  well  adapted  in  its  nature  any  exercise  may  be  to 
develop  into  strength  any  faculty  of  the  mind  or  any  organ  di  the 
body,  this  consequence  can  only  follow  upon  its  long  continued  prac- 
tice and  persistent  use.  It  is  not  by  the  occasional  wielding  of  a 
heavy  hammer  that  the  muscle  of  the  smith's  arm  is  thickened;  it  is 
by  the  practice  of  wielding  it  for  days  and  weeks  and  months.  It  is 
not  by  an  occasional  glance  cast  across  the  ocean's  expanse,  that  the 
eye  of  the  sailor  acquires  its  proverbial  acuteness ;  it  is  by  earnestly 
scanning  the  horizon,  throughout  many  weary  watches,  during  tiie 
protracted  voyages  of  half  a  lifetime.  In  like  manner,  if,  from  the 
prosecution  of  any  given  study,  we  are  to  be  justified  in  looking  tor 
any  subjective  benefit  to  the  student,  it  is  an  indispensable  condition 
of  this  result  that  the  study  shall  be  persistently  pursued*  But  we 
know  very  well  that,  in  regard  to  most  of  the  subjects  of  study 
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embraeed  in  our  curriculum,  such  persistency  is  by  no  means  secured. 
It  requires,  indeed,  but  the  use  of  a  Very  little  and  very  sin^ple  com- 
putation to  prove  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be :  since  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  time  at  our  disposal  and  the 
number  of  topics  we  profess  to  teach,  it  is  easily  shown  that  an  equal 
distribution  would  give  to  each  but  about  two  or  three  weeks  in  all. 
A  study  pursued  through  a  period  of  (ime  so  limited  may,  perhaps, 
add  something  of  value  to  the  amount  of  the  student's  knowledge ; 
but  it  can  be  of  very  little  advantage  considered  as  a  means  of  sys- 
tematic mental  discipline. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  should  revise  our 
theory  of  collegiate  education,  with  a  view  to  make  it  conform  a 
little  more  nearly  to  our  actual  practice ;  or  that  we  should  modify 
our  practice  to  make  it  harmonize  more  nearly  with  our  theory. 
The  most  judicious  course  apparently  would  be  to  admjt,  to  some 
extent,  both  species  of  change  at  the  same  time ;  and  with  this  would 
necessarily  follow,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  the  introduction  into 
the  system  of  instruction  of  the  element  of  plasticity,  permitting  it  to 
be  varied  in  its  character  to  accommodate  the  exigencies  of  different 
minds.  The  doctrine  that  all  varieties  of  mind  may  be  profitably 
subjected  to  the  same  educational  regimen,  is  a  doctrine  which  it  is 
not  safe  to  admit,  unless  we  confine  its  application  to  the  most  ele- 
mentary stages.  And  here,  in  order  to  make  myself  understood,  I 
cannot  do  better  than  to  repeat  the  language  in  which  I  have  endea- 
vored succinctly  to  express  my  views  on  this  subject  elsewhere,  which 
is  as  follows : 

^^  There  is  a  period  of  early  life  during  which,  without  any  artificial 
or  intentional  culture  at  all,  the  powers  of  the  body  and  those  of  the 
mind  simultaneously  and  spontaneously  unfold  themselves.  During 
this  period,  if  certain  muscles  of  the  body  or  certain  of  its  limbs  be 
kept  in  incessant  activity,  and  certain  others  in  continual  repose,  the 
results  will  be  an  abnormal  and  possibly  a  monstrous  growth.  But 
if  the  child  be  suffered  to  grow  up  under  ordinary  conditions  so  as  to 
i*each  adult  years  with  tolerably  symmetrical  proportions,  the  subse- 
quent effect  of  unequal  activity  of  the  different  members  of  the  body 
will  no  longer  be  an  unnatural  development,  or  a  marked  disturbance 
of  the  balance  of  the  physical  powers,  but  rather  a  greater  skill  or 
aptness  in  the  use  of  those  which  are  most  employed.  Nor  even  in 
regard  to  this,  is  use  or  practice  or  exercise,  after  a  very  early  period 
of  life,  sufficient  to  produce  results  which,  while  the  system  is  still 
plastic,  are  accomplished  almost  imperceptibly  and  with  infinitely 
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less  effort.  There  are  artB^  such  as  glass-blowing,  which  can  ^neTer 
be  mastered  except  by  persons  who  have  grown  np  to  them  fron^ 
early  childhood.  And  no  fact  is  more  familiar  than  the  facility  with 
which  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  tongues  is  acquired  by  infantile 
lips ;  while  it  is  a  hopeless  undertaking  for  an  adult,  no  matter  what 
amount  of  practice  and  perseverance  he  may  expend  upon  the  effort, 
perfectly  to  master  the  same  accomplishment. 

^^  Kow  precisely  the  same  holds  true  in  regard  to  mental  develop- 
ment. As  there  is  a  period  of  infancy  during  which  the  child  is 
incapable  of  supporting  his  own  weight,  so  there  is  one  in  whick  he 
is  scarcely  conscious  of  his  own  existence.  And  as,  with  the  physical 
growth,  the  organs  of  the  body  acquire  8trength,.and  come  by  d^i-ees 
under  the  control  of  the  will,  so,  correspondingly,  in  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  mind  the  faculties  unfold  themselves  and 
expand  into  vigor,  in  simple  o1)edience  to  the  principle  of  develop- 
ment divinely  implanted  in  the  soul  in  the  moment  of  its  birth. 
With  the  progress  of  years  this  growth  goes  on  ;  and  the  mind,  like 
the  body,  attains  an  adult  stage,  whether  it  be  subjected  to  external 
influences  controlling  its  habits — that  is,  to  educational  influences — 
or  not.  There  comes  a  time,  at  last,  beyond  which  educational  influ- 
ences are  proverbially  vain.  But  in  the  very  earliest  of  all  they  are 
almost  omnipotent.  This  is  the  period  during  which,  in  obedieuoe 
to  nature's  law,  the  faculties  are  growing ;  and  at  this  time  the  edu- 
cator may  force  them,  with  some  degree  of  success,  to  grow  into  any 
mould  which  he  may  choose  to  throw  around  them.  Yet  when 
expansion  has  ceased,  moulds  will  be  placed  for  them  in  vain ;  the 
mind  will  retain  the  contour  which  nature  and  circumstances  have 
given  it;  and  from  this  point  onward  the  business  of  education  is  no 
longer  to  form  it,  but  to  make  the  most  of  what  it  is.  There  is  here 
room,  doubtless,  for  the  educator  to  do  much ;  but  his  proper  busi- 
ness is  to  give  fair  play  to  the  faculties  such  as  they  are,  and  such  as 
they  must  continue  to  be ;  rather  thun  to  repress  the  salient  charao- 
teristics,  and  to  waste  both,  precious  time  and  weary  labor  in  the 
endeavor  to  bring  out  others  which  have  lost,  or  which  have  never 
possessed,  the  power  to  respond  to  the  solicitations  of  the  cultivator." 

If  these  observations  be  just,  then  the  true  theory  of  education  is 
not  that  theory  which  aims  professedly  to  secure  for  all  minds  id^i- 
tically  the  same  description  of  development,  or  to  force  every  mind 
into  absolutely  the  same  mould ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
anticipates,  as  inevitable,  differences  which  no  external  influences  can 
ever  compel  effectually  to  disappear,  and  which  adapts  its  culture  to 
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these  ineradicable  and  irrepressible  differences.  The  system  of  train- 
ing which  such  an  educational  theory  would  provide  maybe  described 
88  follows :  During  the  earlier  period  of  mental  growth,  when  the 
native  capacities,  the  original  distinctive  endowments,  are  unascer- 
tained, it  will  aim  with  equal  faithfulness  to  draw  out  every  faculty 
which  belongs  to  the  human  intelligence.  This  effort  will  bo  impar- 
tially persisted  in  until  it  shall  have  become  perfectly  and  palpably 
manifest  that  all  do  not  equally  respond  to  the  culture  bestowed  upon 
them.  For  that  this  will  in  due  time  be  the  case,  experience  always 
proves,  and  reason  might  lead  us  to  anticipate.  There  is  po  more 
just  ground  for  believing  that  all  men  will  be  bom  with  equal  or 
similar  powers  of  mind,  than  that  they  will  be  bom  with  absolutely 
identical  characteristics  of  body ;  and  while  the  brain  continues  to  be 
the  organ  of  mind,  and  the  brains  of  infants  sensibly  differ,  we  must 
expect  that  there  will  be  bora  with  them  intellectual  differences  which 
no  system  of  educational  training  can  possibly  eradicate.  Therefore 
it.  is  not  the  business  of  education  to  undertake  to  eradicate  these 
differences ;  and  when  the  system  of  elementary  discipline  has 
brought  them  fairly  out,  and  demonstrated  beyond  any  question  what 
manner  of  man  it  is  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  it  is  no  less  unwise 
to  expend  our  principal  subsequent  labor  upon  his  most  unpromising 
faculties,  in  order  to  realize  the  idea  of  a  ^'  rounded  culture,"  than  it 
would  be  in  an  army  to  subject  to,  the  most  thorough  and  persistent 
drill  the  feeblest  and  most  cowardly  soldiers,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
strong  and  the  brave. 

The  first  business  of  education  is,  therefore,  to  find  out  what  the 
individual  is  fit  for ;  the  next  is  to  make  the  most  of  him  in  that  for 
which  he  is  fit.  And  according  to  this  true  theory  of  a  subject  which 
plausible  speculation  has  done  very  much  to  obscure,  a  special  system 
of  training,  adapted  to  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  individual,  is  just  as 
distinctly  indicated  for  the  later  years  of  a  liberal  educational  culture, 
as  a  general  one,  equally  enforced  on  all,  is  for  the  earlier.  And  it 
Airther  follows  that  if,  at  this  later  period,  the  student  is  permitted 
to  follow  the  bent  which  his  preceding  training  has  served  to  develop, 
his  choice  will  fall  upon  those  studies  which  are  in  harmony  with  his 
bent,  without  any  reference  to  the  question  whether  they  are,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  words,  ^'  easy  "  studies  or  '^  diflScult."  For  these 
terms,  **  easy  "  and  '*  difficult,"  as  applied  to  matters  which  concern 
the -understanding,  admit  of  two  quite  different  modes  of  definition. 
No  mental  pursuit  is  easy  if  it  be  distasteful,  no  matter  how  small 
-may  be  the  labor  its  prosecution  demands;  and  no  similar  pursuit  is 
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difficult  if  pleasing,  even  though  to  follow  it  may  exact  the  seYerest 
and  the  most  persistently  sustained  exercise  of  the  faculties.  And  in 
corroboration  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition,  it  may  here  be  stated 
that,  in  Columbia  College,  under  the  system  which  permits  the  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  class  to  select  for  the  most  part  the  studies  which 
they  prefer  to  pursue,  there  is  no  lack  of  volunteers  for  a  subject 
commonly  reputed  to  be  so  difficult  and  so  forbidding  as  the  calcnlos, 
or  so  obscure  as  the  metaphysics ;  nor  is  there,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  observable  predominance  in  the  number  of  those  who  select  a 
branch  so  fascinating  as  physics,  or  so  practical  as  technology  or 
chemistry.  The  distribution  has  been,  in  iact,  approximately  equal 
among  all  the  studies  presented  for  option ;  and  what  is  perhaps 
more  important,  it  has  been  very  mudi  such  a  distribution  as  die 
faculty  themselves  would  have  made,  had  they,  instead  of  the  stu- 
dents, exercised  the  option.  And  this  result  is  one  which  we  may 
always  reasonably  look  for,  when  parallel  courses  of  study  are  offisred 
to  the  choice  of  students  during  the  later  years  of  the  academic 
course,  whatever  might  be  true  if  the  offer  were  made  at  the  begin- 
ning. For  thei  effect  of  the  early  years  of  training  is  to  bring  oat 
the  character  of  each  individual  mind,  and  to  determine  what  are  its 
native  idiosyncrasies  and  what  it  is  possible  to  make  of  it.  And 
though  the  doctrine  that  all  the  faculties  of  all  minds  should  be 
developed  as  far  as  possible  by  appropriate  educational  exercise  and 
discipline  is  a  true  doctrine,  yet  the  doctrine  that  all  faculties  of  all 
minds  are  equally  capable  of  development  is  a  fallacy  whidi  no 
enlightened  educator  will  think  of  maintaining.  That  every  faculty 
should  receive  its  fair  amount  of  fostering  attention  is  certainly  just 
and  right ;  but  to  expect  that  this  fair  amount,  or  that  any  amount, 
of  individual  culture,  however  laborious,  will  secure  to  every  indi- 
ridual  an  equal  power  or  chance  of  success  in  any  given  direction,  as 
f»r  instance  in  poetry  or  mathematical  research,  is  as  unreasonable  as 
t#  expect  that  every  sapling  in  a  nursery  may,  by  proper  care,  be 
made  equally  prolific  of  fruit.  After  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
desirability  and  the  importance  of  a  symmetrical  mental  develop- 
ment, and  of  the  duty  of  shaping  the  educational  culture  with  a  view 
to  insure  such  a  development,  the  simple  fact  is  that  all  minds 
develop  themselves  more  or  less  nnsymmetrically,  just  as  certainly  as 
that  different  minerals  crystallize  into  different  geometrical  figures; 
and  that  it  is  just  as  hopeless  for  the  educationist  to  look  for  that 
ideal  conformity  and  perfection  of  mental  proportions  among  his 
pnpils,  which  has  been  so  much  insisted  on  as  the  end  at  which  eda- 
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cation  should  aim,  as  it  woald  be  for  the  chemist  to  attempt  by  his 
science  to  compel  all  his  salts  to  crystallize  into  spheres. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  or  possibly  so  lately  as  the  first  ten  or  twenty 
years  of  this  century,  the  argument  in  favor  of  a  uniform  coui-se  of 
instruction  in  our  colleges  had  a  better  foundation  in  just  educational 
principles  than  it  has  at  present ;  for  at  that  period  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  boys  were  entered  in  the  colleges  at  an  age  which  would 
now  be  considered  absurdly  early,  and  at  which  they  would  now  be 
generally  refused.  This  assertion  is  none  the  less  true  because  at  the 
same  time  there  were  not  a  few  who  entered  at  ages  which  might  pro- 
perly be  called  absurdly  advanced.  The  latter  fact  arose  from  the  scar- 
city  of  good  schools  of  secondary  grade.  But  of  the  younger  class, 
many  entered  at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  some  as  early  as  ten  ; 
and  in  systems  of  collegiate  instruction,  as  of  collegiate  government, 
the  necessity  of  accommodating  methods  to  the  exigencies  o£  the  stu- 
dents who  are  least  advanced  in  age  or  in  culture  is  unavoidable.  To 
boys  between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fifteen,  or  twelve  and  sixteen,  it 
may  fairly  be  argued  that  the  curriculum  of  study  may  best  be  made 
uniform,  and  be  prescribed  by  the  authorities  without  reference  to 
the  preferences  of  the  learners ;  since  these  latter  will  still  be  in  that 
state  of  mental  immaturity  in  which  it  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  what 
they  are  most  fit  for  and  what  is  most  fit  for  them.  But  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  a  plan  of  education  most  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  boys  like  these,  can  be  equally  suitable  for  young 
men  four,  five  or  six  years  older.  It  is. nevertheless  a  fact  that  the 
average  age  of  graduation  in  the  colleges  of  New  York  and  New 
England,  at  the  present  time,  is  as  high  as  twenty-one  years.  From 
an  examination  made  of  the  record  of  entrance  matriculation  at 
Columbia  C!ollege  for  the  past  several  years,  it  appears  that  the  ave- 
rage age  of  admission  to  the  freshman  class  has  been  something  over 
rather  than  under  seventeen  years.  And  the  results  of  some  inquiry 
in  other  institutions  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  general  average, 
at  least  in  the  colleges  of  New  England  and  probably  in  New  York, 
is  rather  above  than  below  this.  Thus  the  very  age  wliich  was,  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago,  a  very  usual  age  of  graduation  at  college  and  of 
entrance  upon  professional  studies,  is  now  the  ordinary  age  at  which 
studies  begin.  Surely,  if  the  mental  characteristics  of  young  men 
are  ever  to  be  discovered,  and  if  it  can  ever  become  safe  to  intrust 
them  with  some  participation  in  the  direction  of  their  own  education, 
this  period  ought  to  arrive  at  least  a  year  or  two  before  they  become 
citizens  and  voters. 
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In  what  has  thns  far  been  said,  no  qaestion  has  been  nised  as  to 
the  correctnesB  of  the  assumption,  always  expressly  or  implidtlj 
made  in  this  discussion,  that  the  cnrriculum  of  collegiate  stody  u 
it  existed  in  the  past  century  was  not  only  the  best  which  could  pos- 
sibly  be  devised  with  a  view  to  the  discipline  of  the  mental  faculties, 
but  that  it  had  been  made  so  of  design,  and  upon  a  careful  study  of 
the  philosophic  principles  of  education.  The  &ct  is,  however,  that 
this  curriculum  was  entirely  the  creation  of  circumstances.  Oar 
earlier  American  colleges  were  founded  on  the  model  of  those  of  the 
British  universities ;  and  here,  as  there,  their  avowed  design  at  the 
time  of  their  foundation  was  not  merely  the  general  design  to  raise 
up  a  class  of  learned  men,  but  specifically  to  raise  up  a  class  of  learned 
men  for  «the  Christian  niinistry.  Hence  the  kind  of  education  at 
which  they  consciously  aimed  was  not  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  but 
iumply  Ijie  filling  up  of  the  mind  with  the  lore  of  other  times.  Here, 
as  there,  accordingly,  their  teachings  consisted  largely  in  the  classics, 
to  which  were  added — as  we  read  in  the  historical  sketches  of  Harvard 
and  Yale  colleges,  by  Dr.  Palfrey  and  Prof.  Kingsley — ^Hebrew, 
Chaldaic,  Syriac  and  dogmatic  theology.  Dialectics  and  a  litUo 
geometry  completed  the  course.  The  demand  for  a  lay  education 
occasioned  the  relegation  of  systematic  theology  to  independent 
though  associated  institutions ;  and  along  with  this  went  the  oriental 
languages,  except  so  far  as  they  continue  to  be  retained  in  an  extremely 
limited  list  of  optional  studies  in  the  colleges. 

The  assertion,  therefore^  that  by  proposing  to  depart  frum  the 
principle  of  uniformity  which  has  been  so  long  permitted  to  govern 
the  course  of  collegiate  etudy,  we  are  setting  ourselves  up  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  wisdom  of  the  educational  fathers  who  prescribed  to  us  this 
principle,  is  not  by  any  means  sustained  by  the  facts  of  history. 
These  venerable  fathers  had  an  object  in  view,  and  they  took  the 
most  simple  and  obvious  means  to  accomplish  their  object  They 
desired  to  make  men  learned  in  the  learning  of  their  time,  and  the 
course  of  study  which  they  set  before  them  embraced  that  learning, 
and,  so  far  as  the  duration  of  the  course  would  allow,  embraced  all  of 
it.  If  we,  with  a  vastly  more  extended  army  of  subjects  of  know- 
ledge before  us,  put  the  whole  of  them  also  into  our  course,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  no  single  individual  can  master  the  whole,  pro- 
pose to  each  learner  that  he  shall  devote  himself  to  such  as  he  is 
conscious  that  he  can  best  master,  we  but  do  what  we  have  the  best 
reason  to  believe  the  fathers  themselves  would  do  were  they  in  our 
place. 
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The  great  evil  of  the  invariable  curricnlam  of  study  in  our  colleges 
at  the  present  time  is  that  it  makes  it  impossible,  at  least  after  the 
end  of  the  second  year  of  the  course,  to  teach  any  subject  whatever 
with  satisfactory  thoroughness.  From  an  examination  of  the  pro- 
gramme of  instruction  in  Columbia  College  for  the  junior  and  senior 
years  (I  select  my  own  college  rather  than  another,  that  my  remarks 
may  not  seem  invidious),  it  appears  that  if  every  student  were  com- 
pelled to  take  every  subject,  and  if  to  every  subject  should  be  given 
an  equal  proportion  of  the  available  time,  no  single  subject,  if  pur- 
sued continuously,  could  occupy  a  longer  period  than  about  a  month. 
How  is  it  possible  to  expect  results  satisfactory  either  to  instructor  or 
to  learner  from  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  ?  There  is  no  remedy 
for  the  evil  but  that  of  permitting  the  student  to  concentrate  his 
attention  upon  those  subjects  which  are  most  in  harmony  with  his 
native  bent,  and  to  leave  the  others  to  those  to  whom  they  in  turn 
may  be  more  acceptable. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  elective  system  in  colleges  is 
commonly  opposed  by  those  who  argue  against  it  for  reasons  profess- 
edly drawn  from  the  philosophy  of  education,  my  conviction  is  that 
the  actual  reason  preventing  its  general  introduction  is  one  which  is 
unavowed,  and  is  rather  material  than  philosophical ;  one  which  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  this  system  cannot  be  introduced  into  any  col- 
lege where  the  uniform  curriculum  has  heretofore  prevailed,  without 
increasing,  perhaps  largely,  the  number  of  exercises  which  the  officers 
are  required  to  conduct.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  the  introduction  of  the 
elective  system  will  impose  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  academic 
8ta£E ;  and  as  this  is  a  thing  which  it  is  not  convenient  for  all  colleges, 
or  perhaps  even  for  most  colleges  to  do,  it  happens  that  a  question 
which  is  constantly  discussed  as  one  of  abstract  principle,  is  practically 
governed  after  all  in  its  decision  by  considerations  purely  economical. 
It  is  simply  not  possible  that  the  system  should  be  introduced  into  all 
the  colleges ;  but  since  it  is  inevitably  going  to  be  introduced  into 
many,  the  probability  is  that  out  of  this  circumstance  will  grow, 
sooner  or  later,  a  classification  of  colleges  into  grades.  Out  of  the 
higher  grade,  embracing  the  smaller  number,  will  probably  be 
developed  the  universities,  if  we  are  to  have  any  such,  which  are  to 
rival  those  of  continental  Europe.  The  lower  will  remain  what  they 
are,  or  will  disappear. 

That  we  are  beginning  to  feel  in  this  country  the  need  ot  some 

institutions  of  this  superior  grade  is  a  remark  which  it  is  hardly 

necessary  to  make.    We  profess  to  embrace,  in  the  teaching  of  our 
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colleges,  nearly  every  subject  of  human  knowledge ;  bat  we  are 
Bcareel}'  able  to  pursue  any  one  at  present  beyond  its  elements.  The 
majority  of  our  students  do  not  become  so  proficient  in  even  the  clas- 
sical tongues  as  to  be  able  to  read  with  facility  the  works  of  classic 
authors  which  they  have  never  read  before ;  and  yet  these  are  sub- 
jects in  which  they  are  required  to  be  tolerably  proficient  before  they 
present  themselves  to  the  college  foi  admission. 

Two  modes  suggest  themselves  by  which  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  class  of  aspirants  to  knowledge,  who  desire  some  better  helps 
than  our  system  has  yet  provided.  One  of  these  is  the  erection  of  a 
new  order  of  educational  establishments,  entirely  as  yet  without  pre- 
ced^t  among  us,  in  which  the  student  shall  be  permitted  to  select 
his  own  course,  and  the  instructors  shall  conduct  him  to  the  last  limit 
of  the  known ;  institutions  whicli  are  to  start  into  existence  at  the 
legislative^^,  with  all  that  completeness  of  organization  and  alltliat 
abundance  of  tlie  treasures  of  learning  which  the  universities  of  the 
old  world  have  been  able  to  secure  and  command  through  the  mellow 
experience  of  centuries.  Projects  innumerable  have  been  set  on  foot 
among  us,  looking  to  the  accomplishment  of  schemes  of  this  magnifi- 
cent and  costly  description ;  but  so  long  as  the  highest  and  most 
favorite  and  most  justly  popular  educational  institutions  which  we 
have  already,  continue  to  be  painfully  struggling  against  the  difficul- 
ties which  limited  means  entail,  in  spite  of  all  the  influences — apoli- 
tical, denominational,  sectional  and  personal — which  can  be  combined 
in  their  favor,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  such  projects  can  succeed,  and 
it  would  be  a  manifest  wrong  if  they  could  do  so. 

The  other  plan  is  the  adoption,in  our  better  endowed  colleges,of 
the  elective  system  of  study,  a  system  which  permits  the  student  who 
desires  to  pursue  any  given  subject  to  a  greater  extent,  and  to  attain 
a  greater  thoroughness  in  it  than  is  at  present  practicable,  to  give 
himself  up,  at  some  period  of  the  course,  certainly  while  he  has  still 
some  year  or  two,  at  least,  before  him,  more  uninterruptedly  to  this, 
and  to  relinquish  other  subjects  in  its  favor.  Supposing  such  a  free- 
dom allowed,  the  tone  of  the  teaching  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
college  will  be  necessarily  raised.  Along  with  this  innovation  will 
also  naturally  grow  up  a  system  of  post  graduate  teaching  and  study, 
of  which  we  have  as  yet  in  this  country  scarcely  a  trace,  but  which, 
with  the  latitude  at  the  same  time  allowed  to  undergraduates,  will 
assimilate  the  institution  by  degrees  to  those  which  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  are  called  universities.  And  thiff  is  the  only  way  in  which, 
if  university  teaching  in  a  proper  sense  is  ever  to  enter  into  our  eda 
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cational  system,  our  American  universities  are  to  grow  up.  We  want 
no  universities  readj-made;  and  if  we  did,  we  cannot  get  them. 
Neither  our  Congress  nor  our  State  Legislattires,  nor  such  few  lovers 
of  learning  as  we  have  among  our  men  of  wealth,  are  going  to  pour 
out  the  millions  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  schemes  so 
visionary ;  and  which,  if  accomplished,  would  only  have  the  effect  to 
distract  these  vast  sums  from  the  more  desirable  work  of  strengthen- 
ing and  building  up  institutions  which  have  already  behind  them  an 
honorable  history  of  substantial  service  rendered  to  the  country 
during  a  long  series  of  years.  What  this  countiy  now  needs  is  that 
her  QoUeges  should  be  encouraged  by  solid  evidences  of  the  people's 
favor — that  their  endowments  should  be  greatly  enlarged  and  made 
adequate  to  that  larger  usefulness  which  we  may  justly  look  to  them 
to  exercise  in  the  future.  What  the  colleges  need  is  such  improve- 
ments in  their  plan  of  operations  as  only  such  liberality  on  the  part 
of  the  public  can  enable  them  to  introduce ;  but  which,  when  intro- 
duced, shall  enable  at  least  some  of  tlieir  number  to  supply  that 
deficiency  in  our  system  of  superior  education  which  we  all  admit  to 
exist,  and  in  supplying  which  they  shall  give  us  at  length  a  real 
American  university. 
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VICE-CHANCELLOR  ERASTUS  CORNING. 

Mr.  CoBNiNQ  was  bpni  in  Norwich,  Connectieat,  December  14, 
1794.  When  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  taken  under  the  care 
of  his  nnde,  Benjamin  Smith,  a  hardware  merchant  of  Troj,  in  this 
State,  with  whom  he  served  as  a  clerk,  and  whose  fortnne  he  after- 
ward inherited.  In  1814:,  he  came  to  Albany  as  derk  in  the  hard- 
ware store  of  John  Spencer  &  Co.,  where  he  became  a  partner.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Spencer,  in  1824,  he 'began  in  his  own  name  the 
business  which  afterward  became  very  extensive  and  lucrative,  under 
the  style  of  Erastns  Coming  &  Co.  His  first  pubfic  position  was 
that  of  alderman  of  the  city  of  Albany,  after  which  he  was  mayor 
for  three  years.  He  became  an  officer  of  various  railroad,  canal,  bank 
and  manufacturing  companies,  and  was  repeatedly  elected  to  the  State 
Senate  and  to  the  National  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Peace  Congress  of  ,1861,  and  of  the  New  York  State 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1867.  He  was  elected  a  Regent  of  the 
University  February  5,  1833,  and  on  the  death  of  the  late  Gulian  C. 
Yerplanck  was  appointed  vice-chancellor  and  became  the  senior 
member  of  the  board.  .  His  counsel  was  always  valued  by  his  asso 
elates,  and  his  services  were  especially  useful  as  a  member  of  the 
standing  committee  on  the  State  Cabinet  of  Natural  History,  in 
which  he  took  a  deep  interest.  His  death  occurred  April  8,  1872, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  extended  newspaper  notices  of  his  life  and 
character,  from  one  of  which  the  following  extract  is  taken: 

"Erastns  Coming  entered  into  rest  after  a  long  period  of  most 
patient  suffering,  on  the  eighth  of  April.  He  was  buried  from  St. 
Peter's  church,  in  Albany,  on  the  twelfth  of  April.  The  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  the  rector  of  the  church,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shinn  (in 
whose  parish  church  many  of  the  workmen  of  Mr.  Coming's  iron 
works  worship)  were  the  officiating  clergymen. 

"  The  plain,  purple  colored  coffin,  of  the  old  wedge  shape,  with  the 
cross  upon  the  cover,  had  on  it  neither  ornament  nor  flower,  only  a 
wreath  of  autumn  and  evergreen  leaves,  and  a  little  bunch  of  ripened 
wheat.    There  was  no  sermon  and  no  display,  and  a  great  man,  unos^ 
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tentatious  and  Bimple  in  his  living  and  in  his  giving,  died  and  was 
bnried  as  he  had  lived.  All  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  in  the  city, 
and  some  from  Troy,  the  legislature,  the  courts,  the  city  officials,  and 
the  leading  men  of  Albany,  personally  and  officially,  were  present. 
The  stores  were  dosed,  the  bells  tolled,  the  streets  lined  with  silent 
mourners,  and  two  thousand  sturdy  workingmen,  with  a  sober  and 
subdued  dignity  that  showed  the  reality  of  their  feelings,  escorted 
the  long  funeral  train  to  the  grave. 

"  The  numerous  resolutions  of  respect,  and  the  spontaneous  out- 
pouring of  the  people  at  the  burial,  showed  the  place  which  Mr. 
Corning  held  in  {heir  affections  and  honor.  They  saw  in  him  the 
man  of  foresight  and  courage,  of  instinctive  judgment,  of  tenacious 
purpose  and  commanding  dignity ;  accurate  in  every  detail  of  duty, 
Btrict  in  integrity,  prompt  in  decision ;  of  iron  will,  and  of  unflinchiiig 
perseverance.  They  knew  too— hundreds  of  poor  people  witnessed 
it  with  their  tears — of  his  gracious  and  unostentatious  generosity, 
of  his  genial  interest,  of  his  silent  benefactions,  of  his  readiness 
to  counsel  and  befriend  the  poor.  No  one  knows  thoroughly,  but 
God,  his  simple,  childlike,  trustful  faith ;  the  calmness  with  which 
be  bore  suffering  and  made  himself  ready  to  die;  the  strength  of  his 
trust  in  Jesus,  ^nd  the  ripeness  of  his  religious  life.  The  consola- 
tions of  our  most  holy  faith  were  daily^and  hourly  with  him.  His 
last  communion  was  within  eight  hours  of  his  death,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  lingered  till  the  last,  making  keener  the  final  agony, 
was  blessed  to  be  the  means  through  which  the  holy  words  of  com- 
fort evidently  and  intensely  ^  refreshed  his  soul.' " 

PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  F.  B.  MORSE,  LL.  D. 

Bt  Pbofessor  B.  N.  Maktin,  L.  H.  D. 

Among  the  dead  of  the  past  year,  no  name  can  be  found  of  higlier 
distinction,  or  more  widely  known,  than  that  of  Professor  Samuel 
FiNLEY  Breeze  Morse.  The  world-wide  application  of  his  great 
invention,  the  many  singular  and  even  startling  results  to  which  it 
has  given  birth,  the  remarkable  extension  of  it  to  intercontinental 
communication,  the  many  valuable  results  already  accomplished  by 
means  of  it,  and  the  constant  suggestion  of  other  and  unlooked  for 
uses — all  these  things  have  naturally  fixed  the  attention  of  the  world 
upon  the  successful  author  of  so  great  a  work,'  and  made  his  death  a 
subject  of  universal  regret.  In  consequence  of  this  wide-spread 
interest,  the  life  and  character  of  Professor  Morse  have  been  the 
theme  of  very  general  remark,  in  all  those  associations  of  public  and 
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professional  life  which  have  been  wont  to  bring  him  before  the 
world. 

Under  these  drcnmstances,  it  could  hardly  be  necessary  to  bring 
his  name  before  the  notice  of  this  body  in  those  general  relations 
already  so  largely  discussed. 

But,  one  important  relation  of  his  life,  that  in  which  he  stands 
connected  with  our  system  of  education,  is  yet  untouched;  and 
it  will  be  appropriate  that  a  few  words  should  be  said  here  of  the 
character  of  Professor  Morse  as  an  educator,  and  of  his  connection 
with  our  educational  institutions.  It  is  in  this  light  only,  that  I  pro- 
pose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  his  life.  * 

Professor  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  born  io  the  year  1791 ;  a  date 
which  can  scarcely  be  forgotten  by  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
man,  from  the  fact  that  one  year  ago,  his  eightieth  birthday  was  cele- 
brated, in  connection  with  the  inauguration  of  the  statue  which  pre- 
serves his  name  and  aspect  to  posterity,  in  the  Central  Park  of  New 
York  city.  Educated  amid  higlily  intellectual  associations,  and  under 
the  influence  of  a  father  who  was  himself  eminent  for  the  culture  of 
an  important  branch  of  education,  geography,  he  early  developed  intel- 
lectual tastes,  and  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  education 
at  Yale.  Choosing  as  his  profession  the  art  of  paintinjg,  to  which  he 
possessed  by  nature  some  peculiar  adaptations,  he  gave  himself  to 
the  cultivation  of  it  with  enthusiasm  and  energy,  and  achieved  a 
good  degree  of  success  and  reputation. 

Meantime,  however,  his  mind  was  0]5en  to  the  impressions  which 
the  state  of  our  country  at  that  time  awakened,  in  connection  with 
the  sudden  influx  of  a  large  foreign  population  ;  and  he  became  the 
author  of  a  work  which  made  him  widely  and  favorably  known  to 
the  religious  thinkers  of  the  day,  and  which  attested  his  possession 
of  considerable  literary  ability. 

At  length  the  discovery  of  magnetic  electricity  suggested  to  many 
persons  the  possibility  of  a  system  of  telegraphy ;  and  iii  1832  this 
idea,  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Morse  by  Professor  Henry,  now 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  took  a  strong  hold  on  his  mind. 
From  that  time,  his  thoughts  flowed  very  constantly  in  the  channel 
thus  opened ;  and  he  prosecuted  with  great  resolution  and  patience, 
the  investigations  which  were  to  disclose  the  true  method  of  applying 
the  novel  and  extraordinary  discoveries  which  were  then  startling 
the  scientific  world. 

It  had  been  authoritatively  announced  by  the  scientific  men  of 
Europe,  that  electricity  could  not  be  conveyed  to  any  considerable 
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distance.  Experiments  of  a  very  accurate  kind  had  seemingly 
decided  that  the  rapid  diminution  of  the  power  with  every  increase 
of  distance,  rendered  the  use  of  it,  on  a  great  scale,  impossible. 

The  dissipation  of  this  unhappy  and  obstructive  impression  was 
largely  due  to  the  careful  observation  of  Professor  Henry.  This 
eminent  observer  showed  in  1831,  by  experiments  conducted  both  in  this 
city,  and  in  connection  with  the  Albany  Academy,  in  which  he  was  at 
that  time  a  professor,  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of 
electricity,  that  of  intensity  and  that  of  quantity,  had  been  over- 
looked by  the  European  scientists;  and  that,  with  proper  discrimina- 
tion, the  electrical  force  could  be  conveyed  to  very  considerable  dis- 
tances. In  connection  with  this  valuable  discovery  of  Professor 
Henry,  Morse  undertook  a  new  series  of  experiments,  which  he  sub- 
sequently prosecuted  with  great  zeal  and  persistency.  At  about  this 
period,  he  became  connected  with  the  New  York  University,  and 
received  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  the  Literature  of  the  Arts 
of  Design.  In  prosecution  of  the  regular  work  of  his  professorship, 
he  prepared,  with  the  faithfulness  which  marked  all  his  efforts,  a 
careful  and  extended  course  of  lectures,  whidi  he  delivered  for  suc- 
cessive yeare  to  classes  in  the  University.  The  art  culture  of  that 
day,  however,  was  limited,  and  the  number  of  students  in.  that 
department  small.  Some  of  them,  I  have  heard  speak  with  much 
interest  and  approval  of  Professor  Morse's  lectures;  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  improved  culture  of  more  recent  days,  is  due  to 
the  growth  of  the  germ  of  instruction  which  he  then  planted  in  some 
of  the  best  of  our  art  students. 

Gradually,  however,  his  interest  in  art  diminished  before  the  grow- 
ing enthusiasm  which  the  new  project  of  the  telegraph  awakened 
within  him ;  and  at  length  his  thoughts  became  grcJatly  absorbed  in 
his  prospective  invention.  Everything  was  then  crude  and  dim,  and 
a  large  Held  of  experiment  lay  before  him, — a  tangled  wild,  through 
whicli  he  was,  with  laborious  care,  to  make  his  way.  He  provided 
himself  with  some  apparatus,  of  a  very  simple  and  homely  sort,  I  am 
told,  and  occupied  himself  with  the  more  exact  determination  of 
facts  for  the  practical  application  of  the  electrical  phenomena  to 
telegraphic  use. 

Professor  Morse  at  that  time  resided  in  the  University  building, 
and  was  accustomed  to  stretch  his  wires  around  the  walls  of  his 
room,  and  through  the  ample  halls  of  the  edifice,  which  afforded  scope 
for  quite  a  length  of  circuit.  Later,  he  ascended  to  the  roof,  and, 
stretching  his  wires  around  the  ample  space  there  open   to  him, 
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determined  that  a  considerable  length  of  wire  interposed  no  serious 
obstacle  to  the  transmission  of  the  gal\ranic  current. 

In  these  experiments,  he  derived  great  aid  from  his  connectioD 
with  the  Uniyersity.  The  professor,  of  chemistry,  then  as  oow^ 
was  the  eminent  Dr.  John  W.  Draper;  who,  as  it  happened,  was 
at  that  time  engaged  in  writing  upon  electrical  sabjects.  The 
labors  and  experiments  which  attended  the  preparation  of  l>r. 
Draper's  work,  Professor  Morse  witnessed  with  great  interest.  The 
laboratory  of  the  Institution,  in  which  Dr.  Draper  was  ezperimenting, 
was  a  favorite  place  of  resort  with  Morse ;  and  often,  in  the  eyenings, 
he  would  come  down  from  his  lonely  room  in  the  upper  story,  and 
discuss  and  consult  with  Draper,  till  midnight.  These  discussions 
placed  Morse  in  possession  of  all  that  was  at  that  time  known  on  the 
subject ;  and  enabled  him  to  give  a  more  exact  and  definite  character 
to  his  own  investigations. 

When  the  general  facts  had  been  sufficiently  determined,  it  became 
important  to  decide  by  actual  trial,  whether  the  force  of  galvanic 
electricity  could  be  conveyed  in  sufficient  amount  for  practical  use, 
through  a  long  circuit  -of  wire.  For  this  purpose  Professors  Morse 
and  Draper  visited  a  rope-walk  in  Manhattanville,  with  eighty  rolls 
of  wire  of  two  miles  each,  making  160  miles  of  wire,  and  forming, 
as  was  then  deemed  necessary,  a  forward  and  backward  circuit  of 
eighty  miles.  For  this  distance,  the  force  was  found  to  be  practically 
available;  and  these  experiments,  which  were  numerous  and  varied, 
determined  the  absolute  possibility  of  distant  transmission.  From 
that  time,  the  telegraph  was,  to  his  earnest  and  believing  mind,  a 
reality. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1843,  that  it  became  such  to  the 
less  instructed  minds  of  others.  Amid  many  jeers,  and  against  great 
objection,  the  inventor  obtained  a  grant  from  Congress,  of  some 
$80,000,  with  which  to  test  the  practicability  of  the  invention,  the 
priceless  value  of  which  he  continued  to  press*  upon  the  country. 
The  test  was,  at  first,  unsuccessful.  The  wires  were  laid  in  leaden 
tubes,  in  which  the  unoccupied  space  was  filled  up  with  pitch ;  bat 
the  insulation  was  imperfect,  and  the  plan  would  not  work.  The 
inventor,  however,  was  not  discouraged.  He  again  went  to  work, 
and  adopting  the  simpler  but  apparently  more  exposed  method  of 
attaching  them  to  poles,  achieved  the  success  by  which  his  name  will 
be  forever  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  social  progress. 

The  history  of  the  subsequent  improvement  and  ultimate  perfec- 
tion of  the  invention,  has  been  elsewhere  written ;  and  it  is  needless 
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to  recount  it  here.  The  expansion  of  the  telegraph  over  the  broad 
area  of  the  country,  and  of  the  continent ;  its  extension  over  the 
continent  of  Europe,  its  remoter  reach  across  the  Asiatic  continent, 
through  the  Eussian  possessions,  and  its  final  triumph  in  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  intercontinental  communication  across  the 
deep  sea,  these  were  achievements  which  it  was  the  unusual  good 
fortune  of  the  inventor  to  live  to  witness.  It  was  his  happiness 
too,  to  transmit  the  firet  oceanic  despatch ;  and  still  later,  to  receive 
on  the  anniversary  occasion  above  referred  to,  the  congratulations 
of  the  telegraphic  operators  in  all  the  civilized  world. 

Professor  Morse  was  eminent  for  his  profoundly  religious  idea  of 
life,  and  for  his  earnest  wish  to  promote  religious  interests.  He  was 
tlie  founder  of  a  lectureship  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
^^  On  the  relations  of  the  Bible  to  the  sciences,"  from  which  the 
friends  of  sound  views  may  hope  long  to  gather  valuable  and  Faried 
fruits. 

He  had  a  high  appreciation,  moreover,  of  education  in  all  its  aspects. 
A  short  time  before  his  death  he  established  a  foundation  for  a 
department  of  art  instruction  in  Sutgera  Female  College ;  and  his 
will  appropriated  1;^e  sum  of  $1,000  for  an  annual  prize  medal  in  the 
University  with  which  he  had  formerly  been  connected. 

He  passed  away,  April  2, 1S72,  in  the  ripeness  of  his  age,  with  facul- 
ties undimmed,  and  with  his  Christian  hopes  clear  and  strong.  He 
looked  back,  to  a  life  of  usefulness,  and  an  old  age  of  honor  and  peace ; 
and  forward,  to  a  union  with  the  Bedeemer  whom  he  had  loved 
through  life,  and  who  in  death  was  his  only  and  allHBufScient  trust. 

PRESIDENT  GEORGE  W.  EATON. 

Geoeoe  W.  Eaton,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late  president  of  Madison  Uni- 
versity and  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  was  bom  near  Huntington,  Pennsylvania,  July  3,  1804.  In 
1805,  his  family  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  afterward  prepared 
for  college,  and  in  1822,  matriculated  at  the  Ohio  University. 

Having  remained  at  the  university  two  years,  the  circumstances  of 
his  father  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  relinquish  his  college 
course  for  a  time,  that  he  might  procure  funds  for  its  completion. 
With  this  object  in  view  he  spent  two  years  teaching  in  Prince 
Edward  county,  Virginia,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  made,  princi- 
pally on  foot,  a  tour  of  the  seaboard  States,  as  far  north  as  Massa- 
chusetts, spending  some  time  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  at 
Andover,  Massachnsetts,  and  then,  in  1827,  entered  the  junior  class 
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of  Union  College,  at  Schenectedy,  New  York,  where,  under  the 
presidency  of  tlie  late  noted  Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  1829, 
Mr.  Eaton  was  gi*adnated  with  tlie  highest  honors  of  his  class. 

In  coUesre,  he  was  associated  with  men  who  have  since  risen  to 
places  of  the  highest  eminence  in  civil  life.  Among  his  college  afieo- 
ciates  he  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  unselfish  disposition,  his  keen 
sense  of  honor,  and  his  generous  bearing  toward  those  whose  aeliolar- 
ship  and  college  honors  did  not  equal  his  own. 

Having  won  the  personal  regard  of  President  Nott,  he  was,  imme- 
diately upon  his  graduation,  elected  a  fellow  and  appointed  a  tutor  in 
the  college.  In  this  position  he  remained  one  year,  and  then,  in  18^, 
much  against  the  wishes  of  the  president,  who,  long  years  after,  spoke 
of  the  circumstance  with  regret,  he  left  the  college  and  became  prin- 
cipal of  Union  Academy,  at  Belleville,  Jefferson  county. 

Having  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  in  George- 
town College,  Kentucky,  in  1831,  he  removed  to  Georgetown,  where 
he  remained,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  acting  as  president, 
until  1833,  when  he  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy,  in  what  was  then  known  as  Hamilton  Lite- 
rary and  Theological  Institution,  located  at  Hamilton,  New  York,  a 
school  which  had  for  its  chief  object  the  training  of  young  men 
designed  for  the  ministry  in  the  Baptist  denomination.  This  institu- 
tion was,  in  1846,  chartered  as  Madison  University,  and  by  this  action 
the  theological  seminary  became  so  separated  from  the  college  that, 
though  they  occupied  the  same  buildings,  and  some  members  of  the 
theological  faculty  gave  instruction  also  in  the  college,  yet  the  former 
was  controlled  by  the  New  York  Baptist  Educational  Society,  and 
the  latter  became  subject  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State.  Professor  Eaton  remained  in  the  chair  of  mathematics 
and  natural  philosophy  for  four  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
in  1837,  was  elected  to  that  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  theological 
school.  In  184^,  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  from  his  alma  mater,  and  in  1850  was  elected  professor  of 
systematic  theology.  In  1856  he  was  elected  to  succeed  Stephen 
W.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  deceased,  as  president  of  the  university,  still 
retaining  his  professorship  of  theology  in  the  seminary.  For  twelve 
years  he  pefformed  the  double  duty ;  as  president,  giving  instruction 
m  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  at  the  same  time  continuing  his 
lectures  in  theology,  until  1861,  when  he  exchanged  systematic 
theolugy  for  homiletics. 

These  arduous  labors  were  unremitted  except  in  the  years  1863 
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and  1864,  when,  his  Btrength  giving  way,  he  sought  relief  in  a 
European  tour,  daring  which  he  labored  earnestly  and  efficiently  to 
give  a  true  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  conflict  then  raging  in  our 
country.  In  this  tour  he  formed  the  acquaintance  and  secured  the 
personal  friendship  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  continent,  among  whom  were  Csasar  Malau,  Merle 
D' AubignS,  John  Bright,  Goldwin  Smith,  Professor  Fari*ar  and  Dr. 
McCosh. 

In  1868,  his  physical  pawers  having  bebn  so  severely  taxed  for 
years,  he  sought  relief  from^a  pprtion  of  his  responsibilities,  and 
therefore  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  university,  retaining  simply 
that  of  the  theological  seminary,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  several 
years  before.  Thenceforth,  he  gave  instructions  only  in  homiletics, 
until,  in  1871,  he  was  forced  to  cease  from  all  active  labor.  He  died 
on  the  8d  of  August,  1872. 

Without  attempting  to  give  a  full  analysis  of  Dr.  Eaton's  character, 
it  may  be  said  that  physically,  intellectually  and  morally,  he  was 
colossal.  In  his  moral  nature,  love  was  the  reigning  element.  It 
predominated  everywhere  and  became  a  living  force.  It  pervaded 
every  sphere  in  which  he  moved,  ^e  loved  everything  good,  and 
even  the  bad  seemed  often  so  covered  with  his  charity  that  he 
was  slow  to  see  it,  slow  to  hate  it.  This  love  would  sometimes  blind 
him  and  make  him  a  victim  to  the  designing.  Unsuspicious,  he 
thought  other  men  were  goveimed  by  the  same  sentiment  that  ruled 
him.  ^^  The  adder  in  the  pathway  would  strike  at  his  heel,  and  the 
archers  sorely  wounded  him."  But  when  he  saw  anything  mean  or 
trickish,  malicious  or  unjust,  he  had  great  contempt,  and  the  scorn 
and  sarcasm  with  which  he  visited  it  were  withering. 

He  was  in  love  with  nature,  and  drew  inspiration  from  the  thousand 
sources  of  beauty,  sublimity  and  design  which  are  hero  opened  to 
view.  No  man  could  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  outward  world.  He 
was  in  love  with  God,  and  communed  with  him  as  with  an  ever-present 
and  sustaining  spirit.  He  was  in  love  with  the  Gospel,  and  over- 
whelmed, at  times,  with  the  wisdom  and  power  in  it  to  save  man. 
Skepticism  and  doubt  at  this  point  found  with  him  no  lodgment.  To 
this  was  owing  that  simple  and  hearty  assent  to  every  declaration  in 
tlie  inspired  Word  as  the  end  of  all  dispute ;  to  this  was  owing  that 
purely  evangelical  spirit  which  permeated  all  his  teachings  and  made 
his  broad  and  comprehensive  views  of  Gospel  truth  such  a  power  in 
the  hearts  of  his  pupils.  He  could  say  nothing,  he  could  teach  noth- 
ing that  could  weaken  the  foundation  of  Christian  faith.     He  sought 
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more  to  inspire  the  sonl  than  the  intellect,  and  used  often  to  saj  thftt 
a  largo  intellect  without  an  evangelical  heart  was  a  miserable  fiiilnre 
in  the  ministry.  It  is  needless  to  tell  bow  widely  in  him  love 
reached.    There  was  no  corner  in  his  life  which  it  did  not  quick<xi. 

He  loved,  as  if  an  only  child,  the  institution  which  he  served.  He 
loved  its  spirit  and  surroundings — ^he  loved- the  sky  above  it,  the  land- 
scape below  it,  the  hills  around  it — he  loved  the  pious  dead  that  sleep 
near  it.  It  was  this  love  that  made  his  soul  revolt  at  any  proposed 
violence  or  infringement  on  local  rights.  •  It  touched  down  into  the 
quick  of  his  nature  and  aroused  indignation.  ^ 

His  intellect,  though  not  compact,  was  majestic  He  was  not 
marked  for  tact  or  sagacity  or  organizing  power  or  generalship:  bat , 
when  he  saw  clearly  an  end  and  the  way  to  reach  it,  his  power  was 
irresistible,  for  it  marshaled  his  whole  nature,  and  when  thus  mar- 
shaled he  was  not  fearful,  but  bold  and  aggressive  in  executing.  He 
summarily  removed  obstacles  or  crushed  his  way  through  all  opposi- 
tion. He  used  no  craft,  took  no  advantage  except  the  advantage  of 
force,  and  delivered  his  blows  straight  from  the  shoulder.  His 
assailant  would  cower  and  retire  from  the  contest.  There  was  a 
majesty,  mingled  with  awe,  in  h^  whole  mien,  when  thrown,  by  some 
wanton  attack,  on  the  defense  of  truth,  or  virtue,  or  right ;  for  he 
stood  a  massive  frame,  roniAled  out  into  large  dimensions,  a  singularly 
winning  countenance,  with  steady  eye,  and  all  aglow  with  earnest 
emotion  and  unyielding  conviction. 

As  in  his  moral  nature  love  swayed,  in  his  intellectual  the  imagina- 
tion was  prominent.  It  did  not  eclipse  his  judgment,  or  reason,  or 
conscience,  or  memory,  but  it  threw  its  scintillations  over  all.  It 
kindled  an  enthusiasm  which  surrounded  him  like  the  fire  in  Moaes* 
bush,  burning,  but  not  consuming.  It  glowed  through  his  whole 
soul,  and  crowned  with  a  halo  of  light  all  his  intellections.  Hence, 
his  power  of  description  was  masterly,  whetlier  in  extemporaneons 
or  written  discourse,  whether  in  the  social  circle  or  before  his  class. 
A  scene  which  he  had  once  looked  on,  or  a  landscape  that  he  had 
viewed,  he  could  reproduce  with  an  accuracy  of  detail  and  a  fuUneps 
that  is  rarely  equaled.  His  pictures  of  Paris,  his  views  of  Switzer- 
land, and  his  delineations  of  some  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
England,  as  seen  in  his  European  tour,  and  many  other  topics  intro- 
duced into  his  lectures  and  preaching,  are  in  point  as  illustrations  of 
his  happy  power  of  description.  So  easily  was  his  mind  impressed, 
so  retentive,  so  readily  again  did  it  throw  off  the  impressions  in  the 
most  elegant  and  appropriate  diction,  that  he  became  a  mirror  of 
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n&tare,  and  a  Uving  panorama  of  scenes  and  transactions. in  which  he 
bad  mingled.  His  power  of  reproduction  eqaaled  his  power  of 
description,  and  past  scenes  became  in  his  hands  a  new  present. 

With  sach  a  great  and  loving  heart  and  massive  intellect,  kindled 
up  with  a  chaste  and  vivid  imagination,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  as 
the  resultant,  the  type  of  character  illustrated  in  the  person  and  life 
of  Br.  Eaton.  He  was  simple  in  his  manners,  great  in  his  simplicity, 
genial,  rich  in  his  experience,  wide  of  observation,  varied  in  his  learn- 
ing, broad  and  cotfiprehensive  in  his  views,  versatile,  eloquent.  Above 
all,  and  pervading  his  entire  moral  and  intellectual  nature,  the  religious 
element  predominated.  It  toned  his  conversation,  his  instructions, 
bis  preaching,  and  bis  pubjic  lectures.  In  all  things,  Christ  was  his 
pattern.  His  hope  was  large  and  full  of  immortality,  and  liaving  full 
faith  in  the  divine  efficacy  of  the  Gospel,  he  inspired  the  pious  young 
men  who  came  under  his  instruction  with  true  Christian  philanthropy 
and  missionary  zeal. 

It  is  proper  here  to  speak  of  Dr.  flaton  as  a  teacher — ^an  edu- 
cator. While  as  a  writer  he  was  perspicuous,  classical,  and  glowing ; 
while  as  an  orator  he  was  elevated,  fervid,  and  eloquent ;  while  as  a 
preacher  he  was  catholic,  tender,  and  convincing ;  while  in  the  com- 
mand of  fit  expression  he  had  no  superior  and  but  few  equals ;  yet 
it  is  as  an  educator  that  he  deserves  h^re  to  be  spoken  of;  and  jus- 
tice demands  a  careful  pen.  Perhaps  his  first  and  most  prominent 
characteristic  as  a  teacher  was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  entered 
every  department  of  instruction  to  which  he  was  called.  It  was  his 
first  business  to  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  whole 
field  of  investigation,  and  he  rested  not  until  he  had  examined  every 
cognate  question — encompassed  all  that  could  be  regarded  as  valu- 
able  in  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

He  could  never  rest  while  there  was  another  author  unread  and 
nnweighed.  The  insatiate  thirst  for  knowledge  with  which  he  began 
never  left  him  through  the  whole  forty-two  years  during  which  he 
occupied  the  position  of  teacher ;  and  even  after  retirement  from 
active  duty,  he  still  seemed  as  anxious,  as  zealous,  for  new  truth,  as 
anreroitting  in  his  investigations  and  readings,  as  when  he  first 
began  his  splendid  career.  Though  he  occupied  so  many  different 
chairs,  and  had  occasion  to  pursue  so  many  difierent  courses  of  study, 
be  yet  seemed  as  much  at  home  in  any  one  of  them  as  though  that 
bad  been  the  one  department  to  whicli  he  had  given  his  life. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  teacher  was  the  enthusiasm  which 
be  carried  into  the  class-room  and  infused  into  his  pupils.    When 
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he  tanght  mathematics,  the  mathematical  spirit  seemed  to  pervade 
the  school.  Other  professors  sometimes  complained  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  students  was  given  too  exclnsiveiy  to  matliematics.  When 
he  taught  history,  then  history  seemed  to  be  the  prominent  sabjec^ 
and  historical  themes  would  be  presented  on  public  occasions.  And 
when  he  taught  metaphysics  it  was  the  same  thing  again  ;  qoestions 
in  metaphysical  science  from  Kant,  Cousin,  Beid,  Hamilton,  and 
McCosli,  came  in  for  discussion,  criticism,  or  approval.  In  theology, 
he  adhered  to  the  milder  type  of  the  Oalvinistic  system  ;  and  as  he 
unfolded  to  his  classes  the,  to  him,  glorious  and  blessed  doctrines  of 
sin,  redemption,  atonement,  and  intercession,  his  whole  soul  seemed 
infused  into  tlio  subject,  thd  tear  would  often  stand  in  his  eye,  and, 
rising  from  his  chair,  he  would  pour  himself  out  in  a  flood  of 
extemporaneous  eloquence,  which  sent  thrills  of  delight  as  well  as 
of  admiration  through  the  hearts  of  his  pupils.  The  memory  of 
^'  the  doctor's  "  lectures  and  gushes  of  eloquence  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  hundreds  of  his  pupils,  as  affording  some  of  the  highest  pleasures 
of  their  lives. 

In  his  teachings,  he  was  at  the  furthest  remove  from  dogmatism. 
Every  point  had  to  be  carefully  presented,  with  all  the  pros  and 
cons,  and  then  the  conclusion  was  drawn  from  the  whole.  It  was  his 
delight  to  set  his  pupils  to  investigations  on  their  own  account,  and 
they  seldom  left  the  lecture-rooms  without  being  sent  to  the  libraries 
to  examine  some  author,  with  instructions  to  bring  the  resnltB  of 
their  investigations  for  consideration  at  a  future  day.  The  conse- 
quence of  all  this  was  that  very  few  of  his  pupils  ever  found  occa* 
sion  to  differ  with  him.  He  treated  their  opinions  and  objections 
so  courteously,  and  presented  the  rebutting  arguments  so  kindly, 
that  he  disarmed  opposition  before  it  had  arisen,  and  the  objector 
felt  that  his  points  were  fairly  met  and  completely  demolished. 

Finally,  we  would  mention,  as  further  characteristic  of  the  man, 
the  strong  personal  attachment  formed  by  the  pupil  for  the  teacher, 
and  BO  warmly  reciprocated  on  his  part.  It  is  probable  that  no  man 
ever  spent  any  considerable  time  under  his  instruction  withont 
becoming  thus  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  affection.  His  appreciation 
of  what  was  meritorious  in  the  effort  of  the  pupil,  and  his  criticism, 
so  kind  and  so  just,  caused  him  who  had  most  to  bear  to  feel  that  he 
was  honored  by  the  strictures  of  his  teacher ;  and  then  the  sympathy 
with  which  he  opened  his  heart  to  the  trials  and  hardships  of  those 
who  were  contending  with  poverty,  his  efforts  at  assistance  where  it 
was  within  his  power,  made  the  most  desponding  hopeful  and  the 
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V9^eakest  Btrong.  So  deep  and  reliable  was  this  personal  attacliment, 
tlmt  bis  govern  men  t  of  the  college  was  hardly  known  as  snch.  He 
ruled  by  love,  and  so  seldom  had  occasion  to  resort  to  other  measnree 
that  some  even  thought  th^t  '^  discipline^'  was  a  nnllity,  and  yet, 
daring  his  presidency,  he  accomplished  some  of  the  most  difficult 
feats  of  discipline  which  are  known  to  college  presidents.  What  lias 
often  shaken  other  colleges  to  their  very  centers  and  even  sent  away 
whole  classes,  was  by  him  accomplished  so  quietly  that  some  hardly 
knew  that  trouble  existed.  And  it  was  because  of  the  respect  and 
love  of  the  students,  who  would  not  wound  the  feelings  of  their 
president. 

It  was  always  counted  among  the  felicities  of  the  alumni  of  Madi- 
son University  that  they  were  permitted  to  experience  '*  a  shake  of 
the  doctor's  hand."  His  memoiy  will  be  blessed  as  long  as  one  of 
them  survives  to  tell  of  his  love  for  his  old  teacher. 

His  remains  lie  in  the  college  cemetery,  in  a  spot  overlooking  the 
scenes  of  his  life-work  and  the  landscape  which  he  ever  regarded  with 
the  fondest  delight. 

PROFESSOR  EDWARD  WALSTEIN  ROOT. 

Edwabd  Walstein  Root,  the  second  son  of  Dr.  Oren  Root,  was 
bom  in  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  cabinet  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, July  4,  1841.     The  place  of  his  birth  would  have  suggested 
a  correct  foreshadowing  of  his  tastes,  habits  and  favorite  pursuits. 
He  was  always  fond  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  in  art  and  in  liter- 
ature.    Ho  grew  up  among  surroundings  that  quickened  his  native 
passion  for  knowing  all  that  can  be  known   about  flowers,  and 
trees,  and    minerals,   and    the    phenomena  of   nature.      Sensitive 
and  delicate  in  his  physique,  he  had  no  liking  for  rude  and  noisy 
sports.    While  others  of  his  age  were  engaged  in  boisterous  mirth, 
he   found   quiet  enjoyment  in   his  father's  garden   or  cabinet,  or 
in   the  society  of  books  and  bookish  companions.      He  could  not 
remember  the  time  when  the  names  of  the  more  common  minerals 
vrere  not  known  to  him.     One  of  the  triumphs  of  his  boyhood  was 
to  master  the  pronunciation  of  names  that  were  unusual  and  difficult. 
Tliiia  by  facilities  furnished  at  home  and  in  the  college,  he  was  early 
initiated  into  those  beautiful  and  tascinatibg  studies  to  which  his  brief 
life  was  devoted. 

He  made  his  preparation  for  college  with  the  late  Henry  P.  Bris- 
tol, while  that  most  excellent  teacher  was  principal  of  the  grammar 
school.    In  college  he  was  a  favorite  companion,  always  a  diligent 
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student,  and  Buccessfal  in  whatever  he  undertook.  His  pr^orcaoe 
for  scientific  and  belles  lettres  studies  was  pronounced,  and  frait&il 
of  results  that  arc  well  remembered  by  his  classmates  and  teachers. 
He  made  himself  familitnr  with  the  history  of  English  literature. 
He  exhibited  a  skill  in  literary  criticism  and  a  maturity  of  judgment 
in  matters  of  taste  and  expression  that  was  remarkable  for  one  of  his 
years.  His  Clark  Prize  Oration  on  "  The  Earliest  and  the  Latest 
Poet  Laureate,"  was  a  brilliant  and  admirable  effort. 

In  jill  class  rivalries,  which  so  severely  test  the  finer  qualities  in 
youthful  character,  he  revealed  a  noble  elevation  of  spirit,  a  contempt 
fbr  all  unworthy  self-seeking,  and  a  sincere  re&rard  for  whatsoever 
things  are  honorable  and  chivalrous,  and  of  good  report  In  express- 
ing opinions,  while  always  courteous  to  others,  he  early  revealed  a 
certain  positiveness  of  character  which  resulted  from  his  own  clear- 
ness of  insight,  his  good  sense  and  honesty  of  purpose.  He  was. 
frank  and  fearless  in  speaking  of  men  and  measures,  because  he  was 
unselfish,  and  free  from  guile,  and  loyal  to  the  truth.  He  was  cheer- 
ful and  contented  in  his  nature,  and  worked  with  serenity  in  obedi- 
ence to  his  convictions  of  duty  and  propriety. 

During  the  year  following  his  graduation  in  July,  1862,  Mr.  Root 
remained  in  Clinton,  giving  a  part  of  his  time  to  chemistry,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Avery,  and  a  part  of  it  to  the  study  of  modern 
languages.  In  the  summer  of  1863  he  sailed  for  Germany,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  0.  H.  F.  Peters,  of  the  Litchfield  Observatory,  and  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Heinrich 
Kosq,  he  found  the  best  facilities  for  enlarging  and  perfecting  his 
attainments  in  chemistry  and  kindred  sciences.  In  a  few  months  he 
had  so  extended  his  knowledge  of  the  German  language  that  he  coald 
listen  with  interest  and  profit  to  the  lectures  of  German  professors. 
While  thoroughly  devoted  to  technical  chemistry,  he  lost  no  favor- 
able opportunity  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  agriculture, 
politics,  social  customs,  literature  and  art  of  the  German  people. 
His  social  aptitudes  and  gifts  drew  him  into  relations  of  sympathy 
and  friendship  with  some  of  the  best  minds  in  Berlin  and  Heidel- 
burg. 

At  the  University  of  Heidelburg,  where  he  passed  the  second  year 
of  his  residence  in  Germany,  he  enjoyed  not  only  the  instruction  but 
the  personal  fri(^ndship  of  Professor  Bunsen.  His  letters  from  Grer- 
many,  though  not  written  for  the  public,  found  their  way  into  vari- 
ous periodicals,  including  the  New  York  Horticulturist,  and  wore 
delightful  as  well  as  profitable  reading.     His  descriptions  of  seenerj 
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were  especially  vivid  and  enjoyable.  Whatever  he  saw  left  a  clear 
record  in  his  memory,  and  was  faithfully  reproduced  in  his  sentences. 

On  his  return  from  Germany,  in  1865,  Professor  Root  was  imme- 
diately honored  with  an  appointment  in  the  Oolumbia  College  School 
of  Mines,  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry.  This  elec- 
tion was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Charles  F.  Chandler, 
I>ean  of  the  Faculty,  who  had  been  in  correspondence  with  Professor 
Root,  and  knew  how  well  he  was  fitted  for  that  post.  Here  he 
foand  ample  scope  for  his  exact  and  various  attainments  in  science. 
Here  his  thorough  methods  of  instruction  were  patiently  and  suc- 
cessfully applied.  Here  his  plans  were  laid  for  continued  study  and 
new  achievements.  Here  he  prepared  articles  that  were  published  in 
iSiUiman^s  Journal  and  other  scientific  periodicals.  Here  he  com- 
pleted his  preparation  for  the  larger  duties  of  a  more  responsible 
position. 

In  July,  1868,  the  trustees  of  Hamilton  College  were  called  upon 
to  make  their  first  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try, which  had  been  recently  endowed  by  a  liberal  bequest  from  Silas 
D.  Childs,  of  Utica.  Among  the  alumni  and  friends  of  Hamilton 
College,  Professor  Root  was  well  known  as  a  successful  teacher  of 
science,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  literary  attainments,  his 
integrity  of  character,  social  worth  and  tested  ability.  His  election 
to  the  Childs'  professorship,  as  its  first  incumbent,  gave  promise  that 
the  good  purpose  of  the  bequest  would  be  successfully  realized.  His 
first  course  of  lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  was  delivered  to  the 
class  of  1869.  In  July  of  that  year.  Dr.  Avery  retired  from  the 
Chair  of  General  Chemistry,  which  he  had  occupied  for  thirty-five 
years,  and  Professor  Root  was  elected  as  his  successor. 

In  August,  1869,  Professor  Root  attended  the  Chicago  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  While 
in  Chicago  he  was  seized  with  serious  illness.  Before  he  had  fully 
recovered,  a  visit  to  the  home  of  his  brother,  Professor  Oren  Root, 
Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  involved  exposure,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  prostration  and  continued  weakness.  But  his  will  was  reso- 
lute and  unbending.  He  returned  to  his  work  in  college.  He  car- 
ried the  heavy  burden  of  daily  toil  with  fidelity  and  heroic  enthusi- 
asm. In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  laboratory  of  the  college  was 
remodeled  under  his  direction,  and  furnished  with  the  best  facilities 
for  instruction  in  chemistry.  He  gave  lectures  to  the  class  of  1870, 
and  received  from  them  resolutions  expressing  their  entire  satisfaction 

and  their  high  respect  for  him  as  a  faithful  and  skilled  instruetor 
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The  examination  of  the  senior  class  in  chemistry  in  the  springy  ot 
1870,  was  for  him  a  professional  triamph,  gracefully  won  in  spite  of 
wasting  disease  and  physical  weakness.  During  all  these  months  of 
struggle  with  relentless  disease,  he  exhibited  a  power  of  will  and  of 
patient  endurance  that  are  not  often  united  with  so  much  of  gentle- 
ness and  almost  feminine  refinement  and  delicacy  of  taste. 

After  parting  with  the  seniors  in  June,  1870,  he  decided  to  try  the 
effect  of  another  voyage  to  Europe,  this  time  in  company  with  kis 
younger  brother,  Elihu  Koot,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

There  was  great  pleasure  in  revisiting  friends  and  familiar  scenes 
in  Germany.  It  was  something  to  witness  the  grand  enthusiasm 
which  electrified  and  united  the  Germans  at  the  outbreak  of  their 
war  with  France.  But  there  was  no  real  gaining  of  strength  or  of 
hope.  While  his  interest  in  favorite  studies  was  undiminished,  he 
became  conscious  that  his  small  remainder  of  strength  was  lessening 
each  day.  He  wanted  to  revisit  Heidelburg,  but  military  obstades 
were  in  the  way.  Turning  southward  to  the  brilliant  capital  of 
Austria,  he  returned  through  Munich  to  Geneva  and  Paris.  Each 
change  of  place  brought  a  stronger  yearning  for  the  endearments 
and  comfort  of  home.  And  so  in  the  following  September,  after 
a  trying  and  tedious  voyage,  he  again  found  himself  amid  the 
familiar  scenes  of  his  childhood,  where  he  could  hear  the  voices  that 
were  dearest.  He  felt  that  his  end  was  near.  He  prepared  for  this 
religiously  and  temporally,  with  the  same  self-possession  and  serenity 
of  soul  that  liad  marked  his  preparations  for  a  lecture  or  a  voyage 
to  Europe.  His  worldly  affairs  were  all  arranged,  and  his  worldly 
goods  were  disposed  of.  He  had  been  habitually  reticent  in  matters 
of  religious  faith ;  but  his  life  had  been  blameless,  he  had  carefnlly 
improved  his  Sabbath  privileges,  and  reverently  acknowledged  in 
the  presence  of  his  last  enemy,  that  his  faith  and  trust  were  fixed  on 
Christ. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1870,  Professor  Root  qnietly  breathed 
his  last.  On  Thursday,  November  seventeenth,  there  was  a  lai^ 
gathering  of  friends  and  students  in  the  college  chapel  to  express 
their  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  dear  companion  and  teacher.  The 
draping  of  the  chapel  was  in  keeping  with  the  dark  sense  of  bereave- 
ment tliat  oppressed  all  hearts.  Dr.  Gardner  read  passages  of  scrip- 
ture appropriate  to  the  occasion.  He  was  followed  with  an  addr^s 
by  President  Brown,  whose  tender  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed  we  have  fully  used  in  this  obituary  sketch 
Dr.  Upson  also  spoke  briefly  and  with  deepest  feeling.    It  was  Dr 
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Upson's  first  return  to  the  college  after  the  beginning  of  his  pastoral 
work  in  Albany.  He  came  back  to  speak  words  of  sorrow  at  the 
grave  of  one  wlio  was  as  dear  to  him  as  a  brother.  There  was  a 
monrnfol  procession  from  the  chapel  to  the  hillside  cemetery,  and 
the  mortal  remains  of  Professor  Eoot  were  carried  to  their  final  rest 
near  the  graves  of  his  kindred  and  of  others  who  have  done  good 
service  for  the  college. 

In  some  particulars  the  character  of  Professor  Root  was  aniqne, 
and  not  to  be  illustrated  by  comparing  him  as  a  teacher  and  a  man 
with  his  predecessors  who  sleep  in  the  same  cemetery.  Yet  it  may 
be  tmthfally  said  that  his  life  and  character  were  adorned  and 
ennobled  by  something  of  Azel  Backus'  warmtli  of  sympathy,  some- 
thing of  Henry  Davis'  strength  of  will  and  tenacity  of  purpose, 
something  of  Seth  Norton's  courtesy  and  critical  acumen,  something 
of  Josiah  Noj^es'  enthusiasm  for  science  and  rural  studies,  something 
of  Finley  Smith's  refinement  and  literary  culture,  something  of 
Marcus  Catlin's  serenity  of  spirit  and  pureness  of  life. 

TEUSTEE  WILLIAM  KELLY. 

This  eminent  citizen,  bom  in  New  York  city  in  1807,  and  during 
his  early  manhood  a  successful  merchant,  retired  in  1842,  with  an 
ample  fortune,  to  the  estate  known  as  Ellerslie,  at  Bhinebeck  on  the 
Hudson ;  not,  however,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  ignoble 
ease,  but  to  become  actively  engaged  in  such  avocations  as  would 
benefit  and  enlighten  his  fellow-mea  For  several  years  he  was 
President  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  on  his  own  estate  of 
a  thousand  acres,  practically  illustrated  the  best  modes  of  cultivating 
the  soil  and  rendering  rural  pursuits  alike  profitable  and  attractive. 
Reared,  as  he  had  been,  in  a  family  noted  for  culture  and  refinement, 
he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  education,  in  all  of  its 
departments.  He  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  of  the  Vassar  College,  and  of  the  National 
Baptist  Educational  Commission.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  move- 
ment to  establish  a  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Ovid,  and  was  one 
of  the  original  trustees  of  Cornell  University.  To  these  and  other 
philanthropic  enterprises  he  generously  gave  not  merely  his  name 
and  infiuenoe,  but  much  earnest  work  and  a  liberal  share  of  his 
income.  He  did  much  to  improve  the  character  of  common  schools 
in  his  vicinity,  by  furnishing  plans  for  commodious  and  tasteful 
school-houses,  selecting  pleasant  and  appropriate  sites  for  them,  aid- 
ing in  their  erection  and  in  planting  the  grounds  around  them, 
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visiting  the  BchooU,  encouraging  the  teachers,  and  instituting  rewards 
for  the  scholars.  In  the  nearest  school  (in  which  he  seryed  as  trustee, 
librarian  and  treasurer),  not  only  was  this  system  kept  up,' but  every 
reward  at  the  close  of  the  term  must  bear  the  autograph  ^'William 
Kelly,"  or  it  was  of  little  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  children. 
Providence  seemed  to  deny  him  children  of  his  own,  that  he  might 
bestow  his  affection  upon  those  of  other  people.  He  arranged  a 
beautiful  grove  near  the  river,  with  every  convenience  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  little  folks,  who,  with  their  parents  and  friends^ 
flocked  thither  by  thousands  during  the  summer  months  of  each 
year.  As  his  reward  for  all  this  kindness,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  univei*sally  beloved,  and  of  observing  that,  under  these  edu- 
cating and  refining  influences,  no  acts  of  vandalism  were  committed 
on  his  premises  during  all  the  years  in  which  these  summer  visits  were 
allowed. 

In  1870,  Mr.  Kelly's  health  became  seriously  impaired,  and  in 
November,  1871,  he  sailed  for  England,  taking  up  his  residence  at 
Torquay,  in  Devonshire,  in  the  hope  of  ultimate  recovery.  A  cold, 
however,  contracted  in  London,  developed  into  an  acute  disease 
which  caused  his  death,  on  the  14th  day  of  January,  1872. 

His  remains  were  brought  to  New  Yorlc  for  interment,  and  an 
impressive  funeral  service  was  held  in  that  city,  on  the  25th  day  of 
April.  An  extended  and  apppropriate  "  Memorial "  of  Mr.  Kelly, 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  by  Gen. 
Marsena  R.  Patrick,  was  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January, 
1873,  and  has  been  used  in  preparing  the  foregoing  sketch. 
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THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Bt  Chaklss  Datobb,  LL.  D. 
*^ry*****  of  th%  Convocation  Committoe  on.CoInt,  WtighU  tnd  Mmmuob. 


The  committee  on  coins,  weights  and  measures,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  address  of  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  President  of  Columbia 
College,  delivered  before  the  Convocation  at  its  last  annual  meeting, 
have  carefully  considered  that  valuable  paper.  They  deem  it  fortu- 
nate that  the  ablest  advocate  of  the  early  and  general  introduction 
of  the  metric  system  has  placed  upon  the  records  of  the  Convocation 
all  the  arguments  in  its  favor  So  grave  a  question  should  be  analyzed 
by  many  minds;  for  all  the  lights  of  knowledge  and  all  the  results 
of  experience  are  necessary  to  its  right  solution.  Under  these  con- 
victions, the  committee  have  re-examined  the  whole  subject.  They 
have  compared,  carefully,  this  able  paper  with  their  former  report ; 
and  they  have  sought  to  do  this  duty,  free  from  the  influence  of  pre- 
vious opinions. 

PbESENT   StATB  07  THB   QUESTION. 

The  committee  appended  to  their  former  report,  adopted  by  the 
Convocation  at  its  session  in  1870,  the  law  of  Congress,  passed  in 
1866,  which  legalized  the  use  of  the  metric  system  in  the  United 
States.  The  system,  therefore,  has  had  a  legal  existence  in  the 
country  since  that  date. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  fixed,  by  a  series  of  tables,  the 
exact  equivalents  of  all  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, in  terms  of  the  metric  system ;  so  that  both  systems  have  now 
the  same  legal  existence,  and  every  unit,  of  the  one  has  its  exact  or 
proximate  value  expressed  in  a  corresponding  unit  of  the  other. 

That  law  also  provides  that  the  metric  system  may.  be  used  in  all 
contracts,  in  all  dealings,  and  in  all  pleadmgs  in  courts ;  hence  the 
two  systems  are  now  equally  open  to  the  common  use  of  all ;  and, 
without  further  legislation,  that  one  will  be  ultimately  preferred  and 
adopted  which,  in  its  various  uses,  affords  the  greatest  advantages. 
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What  is  Asked  by  thb  Advocates  of  the  Metbio  Sybteic. 

The  two  systems  having  been  placed  bj  legislation  on  a  perfect 
eqaalitj,  it  would  seem  bnt  just  to  a  practical  and  sagacious  people 
to  leave  to  their  own  experience  and  wisdom  the  use  of  either  or  both 
of  them,  as  might  best  suit  tlieir  convenience.  But  the  friendB  of 
tlie  metric  system  have  discovered  that  its  permissive  use  will  not 
insure  its  general  adoption;  that  its  great  theoretical  advantages 
seem  to  disappear  in  its  practical  uses,  and  that  it  can  make  no  pro- 
gress without  the  aid  of  compulsory  legislation.  Wherever  it  has 
been  introduced,  the  exclusion  of  every  other  system,  by  penal  enact- 
ments, has  been  foimd  necessary.  The  friends  of  the  metric  system 
are  here  to-day  to  give  such  direction  to  the  sentiments  and  opinions 
of  this  Convocation  as  shall  lead  ultimately  to  that  result.  Your 
committee,  therefore,  understand  the  question  under  consideration  to 
be  simply  this : 

^'  Shall  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  be  adopted  in 
this  country  by  compulsory  legislation,  and  the  use  of  every  otuer 
system  forbidden  ?** 

The  committee,  in  their  report,  which  was  adopted  unanimooaly 
by  the  Convocation  at  its  session  in  1870,  considered,  very  fully,  the 
general  relations  of  the  metric  system  to  our  own,  now  in  use.  As 
supplementary  to  that  I'cport,  they  now  propose  to  point  out  the 
derangements  which  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system  would 
produce  in  the  mechanic  arts  —  in  the  labor  of  the  country  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  masses,  which,  beginning  in  the  nursery,  is 
enlarged  by  daily  observation  and  experience,  and  is,  perhaps,  greater 
in  amount  than  all  the  information  derived  from  books. 

Effects  in  the  M^hanio  Abts. 

This  view  of  the  subject  has  already  been  partially  taken  by  Mr. 
Stevenson,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  British  ParUament,  in  a 
speech  in  July,  1871,  which,  doubtless,  contributed  largely  to  the 
rejection  of  a  bill,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  compulsory 
use  of  the  metric  system.  Mr.  Stevenson  says :  ^^  I  would  desire  to 
treat  this  question  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  and  I  believe  that 
AO  one  can  have  more  experience  than  myself,  as  a  manufacturing 
chemist,  in  those  calculations  and  measurements  which  are  alleged 
to  be  capable  of  simplification  by  the  introduction  of  the  metric 
system.  It  is  asserted  that  the  relation  between  the  measures  of  weight 
on#i  txi  opacity,  in  that  system,  is  direct  and  simple,  and  so  it  is. 
Te  told  that  we  cannot  got  this  advantage  unless  we  aban- 
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don  onr  own  units  of  weight  and  measure,  and  start  afresh  with 
metric  units.  This  is  quite  incorrect.  In  my  business,  the  units, 
one  pound  and  one  cubic  foot,  are  constantly  used,  and  are  the  bases 
of  all  our  plans  and  arrangements.  In  the  large  leaden  cliambers, 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  we  provide  so  many  cubic 
feet  of  capacity  for  every  pound  weight  of  sulphur  burned  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  we  can  weigh  and  measure  the  sulphur  and  sulphurous 
gas  respectively,  in  the  solid  and  gaseous  state,  and  afterward  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  form  of  liquid  sulphuric  acid, 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  making  such  calculations  by 
means  of  the  present  units.  For  instance,  we  make  several  hundreds 
of  calculations  every  week  of  the  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  manu- 
factured and  consumed,  which  is  done  by  gauging  the  depths  of  cis- 
terns of  known  dimensions,  and  observing  tlie  specific  gravity  of  the 
acid.  These  cisterns  are,  as  far  as  possible,  constructed  so  that  every 
inch,  or  one-tenth  of  an  incli  in  depth,  corresponds  to  one  or  ten  cubic 
feet  Then  as  one  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1,000  ounces,  if  the 
acid  be  of  the  right  specific  gravity  of  1,600,  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  it  is  1,600  ounces  or  100  lbs. ;  and  multiplying  this  by  the 
depth,  we  get  the  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  cistern  in  pounds  just 
as  easily  as  a  French  manufacturer  could  get  a  similar  result  in  kilo- 
grammes. No  doubt  the  Frenchman  can  turn  his  kilogrammes  into 
his  tons  more  easily  than  I  can,  for  he  divides  by  1,000  and  I  divide 
by  2,240.  And  I  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  our  accounts  in  tons, 
and  the  decimals  of  a  ton  ;  and  all  the  statistics  of  the  manufactory 
are  rendered  in  the  same  way.  And  I  venture,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  to  contradict  the  statement  of  the  report  of  the  Standards  Com- 
mission, that  the  want  of  the  metric  system  is  not  *  unfrequently  felt 
by  chemists  and  engineers  of  the  highest  class.'  All  that  they  can 
possibly  want  can  be  accomplished  by  the  decimalization  of  our 
existing  standards,  which  they  can  do  for  themselves,  for  these  are 
the  very  classes  to  whom  arithmetical  calculations  present  the  smallest 
difficulty. 

"  I  have  made  a  calculation,  that  in  one  manufactory  with  which 
I  am  connected  there  are  weekly  upwards  of  20,000  separate  weigh- 
ings of  fuel,  raw  material  and  materials  in  different  stages  of  manu- 
facture, including  about  700  packages  of  finished  product.  Only  a 
part  of  these  packages  is  exported  to  countries  where  the  metric  sys- 
tem prevails ;  and  yet  we  are  called  upon  by  the  advocates  of  the 
metric  sjrstem  to  overturn  all  these  weights  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  trade  with  those  countries.     Again,  the  packages  I  speak  of  are 
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casks,  of  which  the  sizeB  are  expreased  in  inches  of  hei^t  and  diame- 
ter—  the  staves  in  fractions  of  an  inch  in  Uiickness,  pmdiaaed  at  a 
price  for  every  1,000  superficial  feet,  and  the  cooper  who  makes  then 
knows  what  size  of  cask  is  required  to  hold  so  many  ponnds  wdg^ 
Bat  he  is  now  asked  to  learn  a  new  language,  and  to  bewilder  him- 
self with  metres  and  centimetres  and  kilogrammes.'' 

^'A  sawyer  has  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  catting  a 
twelve-inch  log  into  half  inch  boards ;  but  what  notion  wonld  be  pre- 
sented to  his  mind  by  calling  the  log  thirty  centimetres  uid  five  milli- 
metres, and  the  thickness  of  the  boards  one  centimetre  and  twenty- 
seven  millimetres  ?  A  carpenter  has  a  very  clear  notion  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  joist  nine  inches  by  three.  But  he  wonld  fail  to 
recognize  these  familiar  dimensions,  translated  into  the  new  lang^ni^ 
of  22.86  by  7.62  centimetres.  A  plumber,  who  clearly  apprehends 
what  is  meant  by  a  sheet  of  lead,  five  lbs.  to  the  square  foot,  would 
be  baffled  by  the  thickness  being  described  as  2.26  kilogrames  to  9.S9 
square  decimetres."         *         *         »»♦»»* 

^' There  is  a  point,  in  connection  with  this  question,  to  which  1 
cannot  find  that  any  allusion  has  been  made,  which,  though  not 
immediately  arising  from  the  proposed  change  of  the  hrw,  would  be 
a  necessary  consequence  of  it,  and  must  produce  a  d^ree  of  confu- 
sion and  loss  that  no  one  seems  to  have  contemplated.  Suppose  you 
had  passed  this  bill  and  it  had  come  into  operation,  and  you  had 
dragooned  the  people  into  submission  to  it,  and  succeeded  in  sweep- 
ing every  pound  and  ounce  weight  and  every  yard  measure  firom  all 
the  counters  and  market-stalls  in  the  kingdom,  have  you  even  then 
abolished  feet  and  inches  and  pounds  weight?  So  far  the  law  would 
be  satisfied ;  but  you  would  be  still  far  short  of  your  purpose,  for 
there  would  remain  an  indefinitely  long  period  of  transition  and 
confusion.  There  are  countless  manufacturers  that  turn  out  articlee 
of  definite  sizes  and  definite  weights,  and  these  weights  and  sizes  are 
part  of  the  name  of  the  article.  The  simplest  illustration  of  what  I 
mean  is  such  a  case  as  that  of  candles,  the  moulds  of  which  are  made 
so  as  to  turn  out  sizes  of  four  or  six  or  eight  to  the  pound.  These 
sizes  would  be  quite  incommensurable  with  similar  numbers  of  can- 
dles to  a  kilogramme ;  and  if  the  phrase  ^^  six  to  the  pound ''  were  to 
become  illegal  under  the  bill,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  candle 
maker  would  have  to  do,  and  what  word  a  housewife  would  employ 
to  express  her  accustomed  size  of  candle,  and  how  she  is  to  know  if 
her  six  candles  weigh  a  pound  when  the  pound  weight  is  illegal  '«id 
unknown." 
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'^  I  have  beside  me  a  large  collection  of  price  lists,  and  it  is  appall* 
mg  to  see  what  confasion  would  be  introduced  into  all  dealings  with 
the  artidea  named,  by  their  becoming  unrecognizable  under  the  new 
names  of  the  metric  system.  Here  is  illustrated  a  sheet  of  hinges — 
of  many  various  sizes  —  and  all  these  sizes  are  expressed  in  inches, 
and  halves,  quarters  and  eighths  of  an  inch.  Are  such  names  as  ^  2^ 
inch  hinges '  to  be  illegal  under  this  bill,  and  to  vanish  from  the 
EIhglish  workshops }  If  so,  how  will  a  workman  recognize  the  size 
he  has  been  accnstomed  to  when  he  wants  to  buy  some  more  of  them ; 
and  if  not  so,  then  what  becomes  of  the  boasted  simplicity  of  a  single 
system  for  the  whole  world,  when  even  in  our  own  country  we  shall  be 
only  burthening  our  thoughts  and  language  with  a  new  one  in  addi- 
tion to  the  old  and  well  understood  system." 

^*'  A  hardware  merchant's  price  list  would  furnish  me.  with  endless 
instances  of  the  way  in  which  the  present  units  of  size  enter  into  the 
names  and  classification  of  articles  of  trade.  Screws  and  bolts,  used 
in  millions,  are  all  made  to  the  common  fractions  of  an  inch,  not 
decimal.  Workmen's  tools,  such  as  chisels,  augers,  eta,  are  known 
by  inches  and  the  fractions  of  an  inch  —  sizes  wholly  incommensur- 
able with  metrical  numbers.  Are  we  to  give  up  making  and  using 
half  inch,  three-qparter  inch,  or  inch  diameter  gas-pipes,  with  all  the 
taps  and  couplings  and  reducing  joints,  made  to  fit  those  sizes  {" 

"  I  have  in  my  hand  a  price  list  of  a  dealer  in  soft  goods,  and  there, 
too,  I  find  that  in  numerous  instances  feet  and  inches  are  used 
as  a  part  of  the  essence  of  the  names.  In  the  Manchester  yarn 
market,  the  great  staple  quoted  is  40's.  What  is  thist  It  is  a 
yam  spun  of  such  a  thickness  that  forty  hanks,  measuring  each  840 
yards,  weigh  one  pound.  What  is  this  to  be  called,  when  pounds 
and  yards  are  abolished?  Again,  the  fineness  of  cloth  is  expressed 
by  saying  16  by  16.  That  is,  these  figures  represent  the  num- 
bor  of  threads  of  the  warp  and  weft  running  each  way  in  a  square 
of  a  quarter  of  an  English  inch,  and  this  notation  is  understood  in  all 
the  continental  markets.  Erery  Indian  commercial  telegram  quotes 
seven  pounds  and  ei^ht  and  a  quarter  pounds  sheetings,  referring  to 
and  defining  the  cloth  of  which  these  weights  contain  so  many  yards. 
Must  Manchester  find,  in  the  metric  notation,  some  complex  equiva- 
lents for  these  simple  and  convenient  numbers  ?" 

^'  I  should  only,  weary  the  House  were  I  to  enumerate  many  more 
cases,  in  which  it  would  be  extremely  costly  and  inconvenient,  if 
even  possible,  to  alter  the  sizes  of  articles  based  upon  the  present 
anits.    Does  any  one  expect  that  ironmakers  are  to  give  up  rolling 
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one-inch  bar  iron,  and  all  the  endless  sizes  and  shapes  of  barsfomide^ 
on  inches  f  Is  three-fourths-inch  boiler  plate  no  longer  to  be  known 
in  the  trade,  or  is  it  be  known  onlj^  in  some  long  decimal  of  metric 
terms!  Are  all  onr  gasmeters,  which  register  cnbic  feet,  to  be 
destroyed  and  replaced  with  metrical  ones,  and  the  prices  of  gas  to  be 
readjusted  to  the  cnbic  meter  t  After  the  passage  of  the  bill,  is  it  to 
be  illegal  for  the  National  Rifle  Association  to  offer  prizes  at  Wimble- 
don for  the  best  shooting  at  1,000  yards  ?  And  are  all  onr  rifles  to 
be  resighted,  and  the  fuses  of  shells  to  be  graduated  at  Woolwich  in 
millimetres,  instead  of  tenths  of  an  inch?  Are  all  the  mile-stones 
on  onr  highways  to  be  shifted,  and  parliamentary  trains,  at  one 
penny  a  mile,  no  longer  to  be  spoken  of?" 

Tho  committee  have  quoted  largely  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son, because  he  is  both  a  legislator  and  a  manufacturer,  and  has  seen, 
face  to  &ce,  the  difficulties  in  making  radical  changes  in  a  system  of 
weights  and  measures  to  which  a  people  have  been  long  accustomed. 
Every  word  he  has  uttered  is  equally  applicable  to  the  changes  pro- 
posed in  this  country.  The  committee  will  present  a  few  examples 
from  our  own  workshops,  illustrative  of  what  ho  has  said. 

Butts  and  HmoES. 

The  committee  addressed  a  letter  to  tho  Scovill  Manufacttirins: 
Company,  at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  asking  for  the  price  list  of 
butts  and  hinges  made  in  their  establishment. 

There  are,  on  tbis  list,  155  different  sizes  of  butts  and  hinges,  all 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  expressed  in  inches  and  che  fractions  of 
an  inch — the  fractions  used  being  one-half,  one-fourth  and  one- 
eighth.  The  incli,  and  the  fractional  .units,  one-half,  one-fourth  and 
one-eighth,  are  the  four  simple  elements  of  that  comprehensive 
language  which  pictures  to  the  workmen  the  exact  size  and  dimen- 
sions of  every  hinge  and  butt,  and  also  the  relations  of  each  part  to 
all  tho  others.  If  wo  change  the  unit  one  inch  to  the  meter,  with  its 
decimal  divisions,  what  will  follow  ?  The  inch  has  no  exact  equiva- 
lent in  the  new  system  of  numbers.  The  dimension  nearest  to  it  is 
the  centimeter,  equal  to  four-tenths  of  tho  inch,  very  nearly.  Three 
of  these  parts  exceed  the  inch  by  abont  two-tenths.  Now,  give  to  the 
master  workman  of  this  factory  the  meter,  with  its  decimal  divisions, 
and  note  the  result.  Not  a  single  hinge,  or  butt,  or  pattern,  or  piooe 
of  machinery  in  the  entire  shop  will  be  commensurable  with  the  now 
unit,  and  therefore  can  only  be  measured  by  it,  approximatively. 
Henoe,  in  the  new  numbers  ^e  parts  of  the  butt  and  hinge  aie  not 
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commensurable  with  each  other,  and  the  same  is  true  for  all  the 
moulds  and  the  machinery.  The  change,  therefore,  of  the  unit  of 
length  in  this  establishment  would  carry  with  it  the  necessity  of  chang- 
ing the  dimensions  'of  every  hinge  and  butt,  and  of  every  piece  of 
machinery  with  which  they  are  fabricated,  for  all  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  exact  relations  between  the  standard  and  all  the  parts 
which  it  measures.  Therefore,  when  we  change  the  unit  of  measure 
and  the  scale  of  numbers,  we  necessarily  change  the  things  tkemsehes. 
The  language  is  also  changed.  Its  elements  are  no  longer  the  simple 
units,  one  inch/  one-half,  one-quarter  and  one-eighth,  but  become 
complex  decimals  of  the  meter,  which  is  said  to  be  the  one  ten-millionth 
part  of  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole. 

Steam  Enqinb. 

The  committee  obtained  from  the  superintendent  of  the  Fishkill 
Landing  Machine  Works  a  working  plan  of  a  steam  engine  of  twenty- 
live  horse-power,  with  many  of  the  dimensions  marked  thereon.  It 
lies  on  the  table,  and  the  committee  hope  that  every  member  of  the 
Convocation  will  examine  it,  before  voting  on  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  this  report.  This  working  plan  is  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  the  superintendent,  setting  forth  the  whole  number  of  parts  of 
the  macbine,  and  also  the  number  of  different  parts.  There  are,  it 
seems,  468  parts  in  all,  and  147  different  parts.  He  has  also  given 
the  number  of  dimensions  of  a  single  part,  which  he  regards  as  a  fair 
average  of  the  whole.  There  are,  in  the  part  so  selected,  twenty 
dimensions,  nine  of  which  are  expressed  in  terms  of  the  inch,  and 
eleven  in  terms  of  the  inch  and  its  fractions.  In  the  147  different 
parts  of -the  engine  there  are,  therefore,  2,940  different  dimensions, 
1,329  of  which  are  expressed  in  exact  inches,  and  1,617  in  inches  and 
the  fractions  of  an  inch,  the  fractions  being  one-half,  one-fourth,  one- 
eighth  and  one-sixteenth. 

We  have  thus  considered  one  article  of  manufacture,  the  butt,  and 
one  machine,  the  steam  engine.  If  to  these  we  add  the  screw,  used  in 
all  kinds  of  machinery  and  in  all  structures,  remembering  that  all  its 
dimensions,  including  the  delicate  adjustment  of  its  threads,  are 
expressed  in  inches  and  the  fractions  of  an  inch,  we  shall  get  some 
just  idea  of  the  use  and  value  of  this  unit.  If  we  run  through  the 
whole  circle  of  the  mechanic  arts  we  shall  find  that  the  inch  and  its 
fractional  parts  are  the  guides  in  every  work-shop  of  the  nation. 
They  are  the  elements  of  that  comprehensive  language  in  which 
soieaoe  qpeaks  to  labor — in  which  eyerj  mechanic  thinks  and  rea«oiii 
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—  in  which  he  reads  his  scales  and  his  working  plans,  and  in  reference 
to  which  all  his  tools  have  been  constructed.  If  this  langnage  is 
changed  to  one  having  no  equivalent  elements,  a  curtain  of  <1<^rTrnAaa 
will  be  drawn  between  science  and  labor ;  for,  every  part  of  every 
article  fabricated  in  the  country  will  not  only  have  its  numerical 
name  changed,  but  must  be  made  of  a  different  size,  that  its  dimen- 
sions may  be  commensurable  with  the  new  unit. 

In  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  arts  the  various  parts 
of  a  machine  or  structure  are  understood,  remembered  and  used,  by 
considering,  separately,  the  numbers  which  represent  the  parts^  and 
not  by  considering  the  ratios.  Hence,  the  introduction  of  this  new 
language  would  obliterate,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  present  knowledge. 
We  should  have  to  begin  with  new  sets  of  machinery  and  new  tools. 
We  should  have  to  teach  new  things  in  a  new  language,  having  no 
synonyms  with  the  one  now  in  use.  This  confusion  in  the  mechanic 
arts  would  be  about  the  same  as  would  take  place  in  onr  social 
relations  if  we  were  forbidden  by  law  to  speak  any  language  except 
the  French. 

GSNSBAL   ChAKOBB. 

Besides  the  changes  which  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system 
would  produce  in  the  mechanic  arts,  there  are  others  which  would 
follow  of  very  grave  importance.  The  committee  in  their  previous 
report,  stated  the  fact,  that  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system 
would  give  a  new  name  and  a  new  numerical  value  to  every  measured 
distance  in  the  country,  and  also  a  new  name  and  a  new  numerical  value 
to  every  piece  of  land.  This  would,  of  course,  carry  with  it  the 
necessity  of  changing  the  records  of  all  real  estate.  For  a  century, 
at  least,  there  would  be  a  constant  conflict  inN;he  public  mind  between 
the  old  language  and  the  new — between  ^^foot  and  the  meter y  the 
acre  and  the  are  /  and  the  beautiful  system  adopted  in  the  survey  of 
the  public  lands,  where  the  unit,  one  acre,  is  an  exact  part  of  the 
quarter  section,  of  the  half  section,  of  the  section,  of  the  mile  square 
and  of  the  township,  would  be  .entirely  destroyed,  for  the  new  unit, 
one  are^  is  not  commensurable  with  either  of  these  quantities.  In 
our  cities  the  lots  are  all  laid  off  and  described  in  feet  and  inches. 
What  would  be  the  labor  and  the  complexity  of  reducing  them  to  the 
meter,  with  which  they  have  no  common  measure,  and  of  changing 
all  the  records  to  correspond  thereto.  The  weight  also  and  the 
measures  of  length  and  capacity  being  all  changed,  there  would  be 
oorresponding  changes  in  the  price  of  every  article  bought  or  mAd  by 
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weight  or  measure,  and  the  whole  barter  and  trade  of  the  country 
would  be  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  new  language,  new  scales  of 
numbers  and  new  prices.  There  would,  in  addition,  be  many  changes 
in  material  things.  Every  weight,  and  measure,  and  scale,  in  every 
farm-house,  in  every  grocery  store,  in  every  wholesale  establishment, 
must  be  changed,  and  new  ones  substituted,  made  according  to  the 
laws  and  in  harmony  with  the  metric  system. 

KOHENCLATIXBB. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  report,  has  truly  remarked  that  the  nomenclature 
''is  a  part  of  the  metric  system  which  has  encountered  the  most 
insuperable  obstacles  in  France,"  and  what  was  said  of  France  is 
equally  true  of  every  coantry  where  its  introduction  has  been 
attempted.  This  is  due,  in  part,  to  the  unwillingness  of  a  people  to 
change  terms  in  common  use  and  to  which  they  have  been  long  accus- 
tomed, and  partly  to  the  construction  of  the  system  itself. 

The  system  embraces  four  branches :  linear  measure,  in  which  the 
unit  is  the  meter  ;  superiSicial  measure,  in  which  the  unit  is  the  are  ; 
measure  of  capacity,  in  which  the  unit  is  the  litre;  and  weight,  in 
which  the  unit  is  the  grarrwie.  Every  word  in  the  language  of  the 
metric  system  is  composed  of  two  parts,  one  part  expressing  the  bt^e 
unit,  and  the  other  denoting  how  many  times,  or  parts  of  a  time,  the 
base  is  taj^en.  Thus,  we  say,  decameter,  decimeter ;  hectare,  centiare; 
decalitre,  decilitre;  decagramme  and  decigramme. 

In  each  of  the  four  branches,  every  word  presents  to  the  mind  the 
base  unit,  and  how  many  times  that  unit  is  taken,  and  the  significa- 
tion of  the  word  is  not  understood  until  both  its  elements  are 
distinctly  apprehended.  The  mind  analyzes  a  denominate  number  but 
in  one  way.  First,  to  find  its  base;  and  secondly,  to  find  how 
many  times  or  parts  of  a  time  the  base  is  taken.  Hence,  in  the 
language  of  the  metric  system  the  base  U7iit  is  constantly  presented  to 
the  mind. 

Instead  of  making  the  ascending  units  bases  of  successive  aggrega- 
tions, as  in  our  present  system,  where  we  first  aggregate  on  the 
smallest  unit,  the  inch,  then  on  the  foot,  then  on  the  yard,  then  on  the 
rod  and  then  on  the  mile,  we  are  obliged  to  express  all  distances, 
^at  and  small,  by  aggregating  and  dividing  the  meter.  This  gives  us 
numbers  incomprehensibly  great  for  large  distances,  and  very  minute 
fractions  for  all  small  measures.  Were  we  to  adopt  the  yard  as 
our  only  unit  of  linear  measure,  the  mile  would  be  expressed  by  1,760 
yards,  and  the  inch  by  one  thirty^sixth  part  of  a  yard.    Would  tbene 
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nnmbers  present  to  the  mind  as  distinct  ideas  as  one  mile,  one  inch ! 
When  wo  applied  the  decimal  scale  to  our  currency,  where  it 
is  specially  applicable,  we  did  not  use  the  cumberous  nomencla- 
ture of  the  metric  system;  we  did  not  say  decadollar  for  eagle, 
docidollar  for  dime,  centidollar  for  cent,  and  millidoUar  for  mill; 
and  yet,  this  is  the  cumbersome  language  which  the  adv^ocates  of  the 
metric  system  would  introduce  into  the  mechanic  arts,  and  into  the 
every-day  business  of  life.  Carrying  the  base  unit  through  the  entire 
language  of  numbers  makes  that  language  cumberous  and  obscure. 
Ought  we,  then,  to  adopt  a  language  of  numbers  in  which  the  base 
unit  is  constantly  repeated,  and  in  which  Greek,  Latin  and  French 
terms  are  substituted  for  the  sharp,  short  words  of  our  own  tongue  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  ?  Ought  we  to  introduce  this  longworded 
language,  exclusively,  into  our  elementary  school  books  and  the 
nursery,  where  the  first  instruction  in  nnmbers  must  always  be  given! 

DSOIMAL   SOALB. 

In  regard  to  the  decimal  division  of  the  unit,  Mr.  Adams  has  tmlj 
said,  that  it  is  a  perfect  contrivance  for  computation,  but  inapplicable 
in  the  division  of  material  things.  The  half,  the  fourth,  the  eighth 
and  the  sixteenth,  certainly  appear  to  be  the  natural  divisions  in  the 
descending  scale  of  numbers ;  and  the  fact  that  these  f inactions  are 
found  in  all  the  workshops,  and  so  far  as  the  inquiries  of  the  commit- 
tee have  extended,  the  decimal  division  nowhere,  would  go  to  show 
that  they  are  the  most  convenient  divisions  wherever  mind  handles 
matter.  Indeed,  after  the  French  system  of  numbers  had  been 
adopted,  provision  had  to  be  made,  by  law,  for  the  use  of  the  half 
and  the  double,  of  each  denominate  unit,  so  that  the  decimal  division, 
in  regard  to  material  things,  has  been  virtually  abandoned,  even  in 

France, 

But  there  is  no  occasion  for  introducing  the  metric  system,  exdn- 

sively,  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  decimal  division.    We 

have  it  already  —  in  our  scale  of  abstract  numbers — in  our  currency 

and  prices,  and  in  all  the  computations  growing  out  of  them  —  in  our 

land  sm'veys,  where  the  chain  is  divided  decimally  and  the  products, 

in  computation,  can  always  be  expressed  in  decimals  of  an  acre  — 

and  in  all  the  processes  of  leveling,  where  the  entire  work  is  expressed 

in  feet  and  decimals  of  a  foot.    In  fact,  the  tact  and  practical  senso  of 

the  American  people  have  already  adopted  the  decimal  system,  with 
our  own  simple  nomenclature,  in  nearly  every  case  to  which  it  is 

applicable* 
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Obiqinakd  Supportb  of  thb  Mktbio  Systsh. 

The  mBtric  system  bad  its  origin  in  the  storms  of  revolution,  and 
has  been  sustained  by  speculative  philosophy,  by  commerce,  and  by 
compnlsory  legislation.  The  hatred  of  a  king  abolished  ihapied  du 
Toi  and  gave  to  the  world  a  new  system  of  weights  and  measures. 
Speculative  philosophy,  enchanted  by  the  vision  of  a  common  weight 
and  a  common  measure  for  all  mankind,  has  embraced  and  urged 
forward  a  theory  in  opposition  to  all  practical  wisdom.  Commerce, 
which  regards  the  whole  world  as  its  appropriate  sphere  of  labor  and 
enterprise,  and  the  interest  of  trade  as  paramount  to  all  others,  caught 
the  inspiration  of  the  new  theory,  which  promises  to  enlarge  its 
boundaries  and  multiply  its  profits.  But  it  was  found  that  this  new 
theory,  promising  so  much,  deranged  the  mechanic  arts,  inter- 
rupted labor,  changed  prices,  and  was  the  parent  of  general  con- 
fusion. For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  contest  went  on 
in  France,  the  birthplace  of  the  system.  The  people  finally  pre- 
vailed, and  the  old  system  was  essentially  restored  to  them.  JBut 
a  new  revolution  gave  new  powers  to  the  government  and  all  the  old 
weights  and  measures  were  finally  swept  away  by  compulsory  legis- 
lation. How  tenaciously  the  people  clung  to  their  old  methods, 
which  had  sprung  up  from  their  necessities  and  were  specially  adapted 
to  their  want^,  is  fully  shown  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  whom  we  have 
already  quoted.  He  seems  to  have  made  the  tour  of  Europe  for  the 
express  purpose  of  .collecting  information  in  regard  to  the  operations 
of  the  metric  system  in  those  countries  where  it  has  been  introduced. 
Here  is  a  part  of  his  testimony : 

"  There  (the  north  of  Italy),  the  meter  is  adopted,  and  yet  I  bought 
one  of  a  stock  of  a  workman's  rules,  at  Chatillon,  of  the  length  of 
twenty-four  old  inches,  and  jointed  to  suit  those  inches,  and 
graduated  on  one  side  in  inches,  and  on  the  otlier  side  in  centimeterSy 
the  twenty-four  inches  being  rather  more  than  a  meter.  I  found  a 
similar  rule  in  use  by  workmen  on  the  shores  of  Lago  Maggiore." 

"  At  Mulhausen,  which,  though  recently  detached  from  France,  has 
been  subjected  to  the  same  long  course  of  metric  legislation,  I 
found  that  the  meter  rules,  in  stock,  in  a  large  hardware  shop,  were 
graduated  one  side  into  100  centimeters,  and  on  the  other  in.  thirty- 
six  *pouces'  (inches),  showing  that  the  'systfeme  usucl,'  permitted  in 
1812,  still  retains  its  hold,  although  now  illegal,  and  the  necessity  felt 
for  having  such  a  unit  as  the  inch.  In  the  same  shop  I  saw  some 
tools  for  cutting  to  various  thicknesses,  and  the  scale  on  which  the 
cutting  edge  moved  was  graduated  in  these  inches.    I  found  aleo.  that 
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the  varioQs  lengths  of  nails  were  described  as  inch,  inch  and  a  hal( 
etc.  Thus,  the  language  of  the  law,  after  nearly  a  centnry  of  legisla 
tion,  has  not  eradicated  the  old  language  of  the  workshop  in  the 
parent  country  of  the  metric  system."  Thus,  the  twilight  of  the  past 
yet  lingers  in  the  horizon  of  labor,  in  despite  of  all  penal  enactments. 

Pbesent  Stats  of  thb  Case. 

The  two  standards  of  length  to  which  the  attention  of  the  world 
is  now  directed  are  the  imperial  yard  of  England  and  the  meter  of 
France.  The  former  is  thirty-six  inches  in  length,  and  the  latter 
thirty-nine  inches  and  thirty-seven  hundredths.  The  former  is  divided 
into  feet  and  inches,  and  aggregated  according  to  our  scales  of  denom- 
inate numbers ;  the  latter  is  divided  and  aggregated  according  to  the 
scale  of  tens.  The  question  presented  to  us  is  simply  this :  shall  we 
increase  our  standard  throe  inches  and  thirty-seven  hundredths,  adopt 
the  decimal  division  exclusively  and  introduce  into  our  language  the 
French  nomenclature  ? 

AC  first  sight  it  sceips  incredible  that  so  small  a  change  in  the 
standard  should  produce  such  radical  changes  in  the  entire  system. 
But  the  standard  is  the  first  element  in  the  language  of  numbers ; 
when  it  is  changed  all  others  dependent  upon  it  must  be  changed 
also.  If,  at  the  same  time,  we  change  the  scale  of  numbers  and  the 
nomenclature,  we  have  an  entirely  new  language,  and  can  readily  see 
the  confusion  which  must  follow.  To  this  is  superadded  the  attempt 
to  extend  the  decimal  scale,  so  admirably  adapted  to  computation,  to 
the  divisions  of  matter  and  to  the  mechanic  arts,  to  all  of  which  it 
is  utterly  inapplicable. 

CoMPULsoBT  Legislation. 

If  we  adopt  the  metric  system  by  compulsory  legislation,  and 
exclude  every  other,  how  are  we  to  bridge  over  the  interval  whidi 
must  elapse  before  the  people  become  educated  in  it  t  If  we  permit 
the  use  of  the  old  weights  and  measures,  theory  and  experience  both 
show  that  they  will  never  be  abolished.  If  their  nse  is  forbidden, 
how  can  we  instruct  the  people  in  tlie  use  of  the  new  ones  ?  Besides, 
how  can  we  furnish,  in  the  whole  range  of  construction  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  the  parts  and  pieces,  in  the  old  measures,  necessary  to 
supply  wear  and  tear  and  the  dilapidating  effects  of  time  f 
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Pboplks  who  have  Adopted  the  Metrio  Ststev. 

It  18  claimed  by  President  Barnard  that  the  metric  system,  having 
been  already  adopted  extensively,  and  being  the  only  system  having 
any  claims  to  nniversal  acceptance,  mnst  finally  become  the  system 
'  of  the  world. 

How  far  the  metric  system  has  proved  acceptable  to  those  countries 
where  it  has  been  introduced,  the  committee  have  no  positive  and 
conclnsive  evidence.    That  the  struggle  was  long  and  sharp  in  Franco, 
is  well  known,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Stevenson  assures  us  that, 
after  nearly  a  century  of  legislation  and  trial,  the  old  system  is  dnng 
to  in  the  work-shops.     The  committee  feel  assured,  from  information 
on  which  they  can  rely,  that,  if  it  were  possible,  the  French  people 
would  to-day  abolish  the  metric  and  return  to  the  old  system.    But, 
with  the  exception  of  France  and  Germany,  the  countries  which  have 
introdaced  the  metric  system  have  experienced  little  of  its  effects  on 
the  mechanic  arts.    In  England,  where  the  subject  has  been  long 
considered,  and  after  much  discussion,  a  bill  to  render  the  system 
compulsory  was  rejected  by  Parliament  in  August  of  last  year.    It 
is  quite  obvious  that  we  should  take  no  step  in  the  matter,  except  in 
conjunction  with  England ;  for  with  that  country  we  are  most  inti- 
mately connected  by  the  ties  of  a  common  language  and  an  extended 
commerce. 

But  the  committee  do  not  rely  much  on  these  external  evidences 
of  the  workings  of  the  metric  system.  Tliey  have  confidence  in 
science  and  in  philosophy.  They  do  not  believe  that  an  educated 
and  practical  people  will  upset  and  derange  their  entire  system  of 
mechanical  labor — change  all  the  measures  of  their  agricultural  pro- 
ducts—  all  the  weights  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  and  all 
the  measures  of  their  land,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  common  and 
inconvenient  units  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  do  not  believe 
that  the  advantages  of  uniformity  are  great  enough  to  compensate  for 
in  entire  change  in  all  the  language  of  number  and  quantity,  and  the 
mbstitution  of  a  now  one,  compounded  of  the  Greek,  the  Latin  and 
:he  French.     The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  the  committee : 

1.  Considering  the  intimate  relations  between  words  and  things, 
md  that  by  use  in  their  elementary  forms  they  become  almost  iden- 
ical,  we  deem  it  unjust  to  a  people  to  take  from  them,  by  law,  the 
imple  language  of  number  and  quantity  to  which  they  are  accus- 
omed,  and  to  substitute  therefor  the  cumbrous  phrases  of  a  foreign 
ongno. 

2-  Considering  the  great  changes  and  confusion  which  the  introduo- 

49 
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tion  and  exclnsivo  use  of  the  metric  system  woold  prodaee,  in  onr 
language,  in  our  elementary  ideas  of  number,  in  our  domestic  trade, 
in  our  deeds  of  I'ecord,  and  in  the  mechanic  arts,  we  should  deem 
such  introduction  a  public  misfortune. 

3.  Considering  that  by  the  comity  of  nations  each  should  not  be 
insensible  to  the  common  interests  of  all,  we  commend  the  liberal 
spirit  of  legislation  which  has  placed  Ihe  metric  system  on  the  same 
footing  with  our  own,  and  deem  that  this  is  all  which  its  friends  hare 
a  right  to  ask. 

CIIAELES  DAVIES,  Chairman. 

Albaitt,  AugiL^t  7, 1872. 
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THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


Bj  Jambs  B.  TnoxsoH,  LL.  D., 

ofNtwTorkCitx. 


EEPOET  OF  THE  MINOEITT .♦ 

Mr.  ChaneMor  and  OeivUemen  of  the  Convocation  :  The  minority 
of  the  committee  appointed  in  1869  to  consider  and  report  what 
farther  steps,  if  any,  may  be  necessary  in  respect  to  the  Metric  System 
of  Weights  and  Measures,  respectfully  submit  the  following : 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  cannot  concur  with  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  constitute  the  majority  of  your  committee. 
But  the  interests  of  science,  of  commerce,  and  of  civilization  alike 
constrain  us  to  dissent  from  the  views  expressed  by  them,  and  to 
enter  a  respectful  but  earnest  protest  against  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  have  arrived.  These  views  and  conclusions,  coming  from  gen- 
tlemen who  are  eminent  for  mathematical  and  legal  learning,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  incongruities  and 
absurdities  of  the  present  system,  are,  we  confess,  very  extraordinary. 
The  more  so,  since  the  distinguished  chairman,  over  his  own  signa- 
ture, so  recently  declared  his  '^  conviction  that  the  Metric  System  is 
nearer  perfect  than  any  which  can  be  reached,  and  that  its  adoption 
would  greatly  simplify  and  abridge  all  the  applications  of  numbers  to 
the  various  operations  of  commerce  and  business."  The  explanation 
of  these  extraordinary  views,  and  this  radical  change  of  opinion,  is 
chiefly  found  in  a  misconception  of  the  aims  of  the  friends  of  metro- 
logical  reform,  and  of  the  practical  working  of  the  Metric  System,  if 
introduced  into  our  country. 

The  report  of  the  majority  assumes  that  the  friends  of  metrologi- 
cal  reform  demand  the  adoption  of  the  Metric  System^  and  the 
exclusion  of  our  present  system  simultaneously.  They  assert  that 
the  question  is,  "  Shall  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures 
be  adopted  by  compulsory  legislation,  and  the  use  of  every  other 
system  forbidden?"    They  accuse  "the  friends  of  the  Metric  Sys- 

*  NOTB.— It  ii  ttated  in  tht  preface  to  the  report  of  the  majority  in  1870,  that  **  ProfoMor  Tbomioii 
hai  not  acted  with  the  committee,  and  is  of  course  not  responsible  for  its  doings.**  It  is  doe  to  him 
to  say  that  the  reason  he  did  not  act  with  them  was  because  he  had  no  knowledge  of  their  action 
«ntU  after  their  report  was  snhmltted  to  the  Convocation. 
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tern  of  being  here  to-day  to  give  such  a  direction  to  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  this  Convocation  as  shall  lead  to  that  result."  Again, 
thej  declare  that  ^*  wherever  the  Metric  System  has  been  introdnced, 
the  exchision  of  every  otlier  system,  by  penal  enactments,  has  been 
found  necessary.''  Allusion  is  also  made  to  ^^  dragooning  the  people 
into  its  use;"  "fierce  conflicts"  are  predicted  in  this  country,  where 
"  the  people  are  free  and  less  habituated  to  blind  obedience  to  impe- 
rial edicts."  We  have  heard,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  "Poetry  of 
Mathematics."  Here  we  have  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  called 
Sensational  Mathematics.  These  mathematico-sensational  flourishes, 
if  they  have  any  meaning,  assume  that  the  friends  of  the  Metric 
System  have  some  sinister  design  concealed  under  the  garb  of  metro- 
logical  reform  ;  that  their  aim  is  to  take  the  people  by  surprise ;  to 
cheat  them  out  of  the  old  system  and  force  them  into  the  immediate 
use  of  the  new. 

We  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Convocation  and  our  coUeagneSi  whose 
prolific  imagination  has  pictured  these  frightful  scenes,  that  the  advo- 
cates of  metrological  reform  in  this  country  repudiate  all  such 
designs.  They  neither  ask  nor  desire  such  legislation.  Their  object 
is  eiike ^acijlo  and  beneficenty  and,  while  they  pursue  it  witk  untiring 
zeal,  they  intend  to  employ  no  other  than  peaceful  measures. 

Thib  Oldeot  of  lC«tn>locioal  BeHonB. 

The  aim  of  the  advocates  of  metrological  reform  is : 

JPzr6*i.  To  establish  a  uniform^  international  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  of  such  a  character  that  its  base  and  derivative  units 
shall  bo  commensurable  with  each  other. 

Second.  That  its  derivative  units  shall  incre(ue  and  decrease  by  the 
decimal  or  a  uniform  scale. 

Third.  That  its  different  denominations  shall  be  designated  by  a 
convenient^  common  nomendature.  The  manner  by  which  they  hope 
to  secure  this  reform  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

The  origin  of  the  present  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  veiled 
in  obscurity.  Wo  received  it  from  the  father  land ;  England  bor- 
rowed it  from  Eome,  Rome  from  the  Greeks,  the  Greeks  fi*om  thmr 
ancestors,  and  so  on  to  a  remote  age.  Whoever  may  have  suggested 
its  original  units,  the  grain,  the  barley-corn,  the  hand,  the  foot,  etc, 
and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  fitness  of  these  standards  of  com- 
parison, certain  it  is,  the  details  of  the  system  were  not  the  off- 
spring of  philosophical  research,  but  of  ignorance  or  chanced  Yet 
amid  the  rise  and  fall  of  States  and  Empires,  and  all  the  politica] 
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revolutions  that  have  swept  the  earth  during  the  past  2,000  years 
amid  the  gigantic  conquests  in  science,  in  agriculture,  and  in  com 
merce;   amid  the  vast  improvements  in  simplifying  and  abbrevia- 
ting mathematical  computations,  which  followed  the  introduction  of 
the  decimal  notation  into   Europe,   strange  as  it  may  seem,   the 
essential  features  of  this  anomalous  system  of  weights  and  measures 
which  sprung  up  in  the  world's  gray  dawn,  held  undisputed  sway  over 
all  enlightened  lands  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  is  still  in  vogue  among  all  the  English-speaking  peoples 
of  the  present  day.     True,  our  Anglo-Saxon  fathers  expanded  it  into 
different  kind^  of  weights  and  different  kinds  of  measures,  and  sub- 
stituted the  foot  and  arm  of  some  modem  hero  or  potentate  for  those 
of  an  ancient  or  fabulous  predecessor ;  but  its  leading  features  are  still 
essentially  the  same,  with  its  absurdities  not  only  unmitigated^  but 
increased.    However  well  the  system  may  have  answered  the  few  and 
simple  wants  of  remote  periods  of  antiquity,  we  need  not  say  that  it 
is  totally  inadequate  to  the  present  advanced  age ;  an  age  in  which 
space  is  annihilated  by  the  applications  of  science,  and  knowledge  is 
communicated  from  land  to  land  by  lightning  lines  stretching  around 
the  globe. 

Ol^eotions  to  the  Present  Ssrstem. 

Among  the  numerous  objections  to  the  present  system  are : 

First.  The  standards  by  which  its  base-units  are  determined,  are 
arbitrary  and  perishahle.  These  characteristics  destroy  all  confidence 
in  the  experiments  and  researches  of  other  ages  and  countries, 
encourage  fraud,  defeat  the  ends  of  commercial  justice,  and  thus 
weaken  the  bonds  that  hold  society  together. 

Second.  Several  of  its  base-units  are  incommensurable  with  each 
other.  Thus,  the  linear  rod  (16^  feet)  is  incommensurable  with  the 
hand,  the  foot  and  the  yard;  the  square  rod  (272^  square  feet) 
with  the  square  foot  and  the  square  yard ;  and  tlie  cubic  foot,  the 
bushel  and  the  gallon,  with  each  other,  etc 

Third.  Its  base-units  are  also  incommensurable  with  the  base-units 
of  all  other  systems  of  metrology.  Weights  and  measures  are  the 
necessary  instruments  of  commerce.  Hence,  incommensurability  of 
the  base-units  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  different  countries,  is  a 
serious  obstacle  to  diplomatic  and  commercial  intercourse. 

Fourth.  The  scale  of  increase  and  decrease  is  irregular  and  vari- 
able. It  ranges  all  the  way  from  2  to  1,728 ;  and,  as  if  to  complete 
the  inconvenience  aud  absurdity  of  the  system,  ten  of  these  ratios 
are  mixed  numbers. 
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Taking  the  hand  and  foot  as  base-units,  the  application  of  the 
decimal  scale  to  the  various  denominations  arising^  from,  them  is 
impracticable ;  for  10  hands  are  more  than  a  foot,  10  feet  more  than 
a  yard  and  leea  than  a  rod,  etc. 

Fifth,  Most  of  the  terms  by  which  its  70  different  denominations 
are  designated,  axe  primitive  words,  and  are  neither  suggestible  of  the 
thing  signified,  nor  have  they  any  analogy  to  each  other  to  aid  the 
learner  in  remembering  them. 

Sixth.  Its  nomenclature  is  a  monument  of  confusion  and  absurdi- 
ties. It  employs  three  nominally  different  pounds  besides  the  money 
pound,  three  kinds  of  length  measure,  and  four  kinds  of  capacity 
measure.  In  the  subdivisions  it  employs  9  terms  in  tioo  different 
senses,  4  in  three  different  senses,  and  6  in  four  different  senses ;  while 
the  term  ton,  is  used  to  signify  a  long  ton,  a  short  ton,  a  cubic  ton,  a 
shipping  ton,  a  register  ton,  and  a  liquid  tun.  These  double,  triple  and 
quadruple  significations  of  the  same  word,  make  uncertainty  more 
uncertain,  and,  taken  together,  form  a  medley  calculated  to  bewilder 
the  brain  of  the  child,  and  blast  all  the  redeeming  qualities  of  the 
system. 

Seventh.  Owing  to  these  great  irregularities  and  apparent  contra- 
dictions, the  system  necessarily  consumes  a  vast  amount  of  time  and 
laI>or  in  learning  it,  and,  when  learned,  is  di£Scult  to  retain. 

No  one  who  has  ever  mastered  these  tables  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  their  applications,  can  forget  the  tims  and  toil  the  victory  cost 
him ;  and  some,  no  doubt,  can  call  to  mind  the  tingling  eeneations 
which  sometimes  accompanied  these  efforts.  And  yet  there  are  few, 
it  is  believed,  who  appreciate  the  am4)unt  of  time  and  labor  thna 
expended.  Lord  Brougham,  after  extensive  consultation  with  teach- 
ers, came  to  the  conclusion  that  ^^one4hird  of  the  time  spent  in 
mastering  arithmetic  would  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of  a  decimal 
eyetem  of  weights  and  measures."  Prof.  Barret,  a  distinguished 
instructor  for  the  artillery  service,  thinks  "  two  years  might  be  saved ;" 
and  Prof.  De  Morgan  asserts  that  '^  the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic 
might  be  reduced  by  one-half^  if  not  more,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
decimal  system."  The  opinions  of  practical  teachers  in  our  own 
country,  who  have  been  consulted  as  to  the  time  consumed  on  this 
part  of  arithmetic,  range  from  one  and  a  half  to  tvnp  and  a  half  years. 

Assuming  the  arithmetical  mean  of  these  opinions  as  the  standard, 
it  takes  pupiU  tuH>  years  to  acquire  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
system.  The  population  of  these  United  States,  in  round  numbers,  is 
AOmiliioas,  and  the  average  ago  of  man  88^  years.    In  88^  yearS)  then. 
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%  whole  generation  of  40  millions  of  children  is  to  be  educated.  li 
one  papil  wastes  Vvoo  years  in  mastering  the  present  system,  40 
millions  of  papils  mnst  waste  80  miUians  of  years  in  a  single  gene- 
ration. And  if  we  multiply  these  80  millions  of  wasted  years  by 
the  countless  generations  in  our  own  and  other  English-speaking 
lands,  whose  intellects  have  been  and  still  are  trammeled  by  these 
shackles^  the  product  swells  beyond  comprehension. 

Moreover,  after  all  this  toil  and  expense  in  storing  away  these 
incongruities,  how  often  the  memory  fisdls  to  reproduce  them.  How 
few  people,  how  few  men,  even  of  liberal  culture,  can  change  Troy  to 
avoirdupois  weight,  or  liquid  to  dry  measure,  and  vice  versa,  without 
the  help  of  a  book  I  How  few  can  even  read  the  cabalistic  charac- 
ters which  represent  the  denominations  of  apothecaries'  weight,  and 
which  so  effectually  conceal  from  the  people  not  only  the  art  g{  heal- 
ing, but  also  the  ignorance  and  blunders  by  which  druggists  and 
druggists'  clerks  every  month,  send  so  many  to  untimely  graves. 

Eighth.  But  the  waste  of  time  and  toil  caused  by  the  system  are 
not  confined  to  childhood.  It  follows  our  young  men  from  the  schools 
to  the  counting-room  and  custom-house,  and  subjects  them  to  immense 
inconvenience  and  labor,  in  regulating  their  accounts  and  adjusting 
the  duties  required  by  law.  It  presents  its  formidable  front  to  the 
countless  multitudes  who  throng  the  busy  marts  of  trade,  and  imposes 
npon  them  also  an  intolerable  burden  in  computing  the  quantities  ot 
the  manifold  exchangeable  commodities  embracing  the  products  of 
the  earth  and  of  human  industry,  as  coal,  minerals,  lumber,  fruits, 
cereals,  etc.,  and  manufactures,  from  the  coarsest  to  the  finest 
fabrics.  We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the  time  and  labor  of  the 
thousands  of  business  men  who  are  daily  engaged  in  computing  the 
-values  of  these  exchangeable  commodities  through  the  instrumentality 
of  our  present  weights  and  measures,  would  be  diminished  a  hundred 
Jvld  by  the  substitution  of  a  uniform  international  system  of 
metrology  founded  upon  the  decimal  scale. 

The  last  objection  to  which  we  would  advert,  is  the  great  hindrance 
-which  the  system  presents  to  the  progress  of  science.  We  have 
seen  that  the  base-units  of  the  system  are  not  only  incommen- 
surable with  each  other,  but  also  with  the  base-units  of  all  other 
systems  of  metrology  in  Christian  lands.  To  appreciate  the  obstruc- 
tions which  the  system  interposes  to  the  progress  of  science,  let 
us  briefly  refer  to  the  abnormal  and  inconvenient  relations  between 
tlie  different  denominations  of  the  linear  unit  to  those  of  capacity  and 
weight  by  which  they  are  determined.    The  books  tell  us  that  a  cubic 
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foot  of  water  is  equal  to  1,000  oanoes  avojrdopoifl.  Bat  this  is  merely 
its  approximate  weiglit,  and  in  exact  calcalations  most  be  taken  with 
many  grains  of  aUowance. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hassler,  a  cubic  foot  of  dis- 
tilled water,  at  its  maximum  density,  weighs  only  998.0607  ounces, 
the  bushel  is  equal  to  1.24444  cubic  feet,  or  77.6274  pounds,  and  the 
gallon  to  0.13368  cubic  feet,  or  8.38888  pounds  of  distilled  water  at 
its  maximum  density.  Kow,  suppose  the  chemist  or  scientist  wishes 
to  deduce,  by  exact  calculation,  the  weight  of  a  body  from  its  capacity, 
or  its  capacity  from  its  weight,  an  operation  of  daily  occurrence,  who 
can  estimate  the  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  of  a  single  operation  t 

And  when  to  these  unnatural  relations  between  its  own  different 
denominations,  we  add  the  fact  that  its  base-units  are  incommensora- 
ble  with  those  of  all  other  systems  whicli,  until  recently,  have  pre- 
vailed in  civilized  lands,  who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  vast  amount  of 
time  and  labor  required  to  change  the  results  of  experiments  frooi  the 
denominations  of  our  system  into  those  of  another,  has  been  and  Btill 
is  a  most  seriotis  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  science?  With  this 
incubus  hanging  over  the  world,  the  knowledge  of  one  nation,  ia  the 
language  of  Professor  Hoffman,  "  is  practically  a  sealed  book  to  the 
students  of  others.'' 

In  view  of  these  objections,  we  are  brought  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  metrological  reform; 
that  the  interests  of  commerce,  of  science,  and  of  civilization,  imperi- 
ously demand  a  uniform,  international  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

The  great  problem  is  to  find  a  system  in  which  the  entire  fiunilj  of 
civilized  nations  will  unite. 

Ghanbotoristlofl  of  a  TXniTttnal  System. 

All  agree  tliat  the  hase-uyiit  of  a  universal  system  should  be  a 
common  measure  of  all  its  derivative  units ;  that  its  derivative  units 
should  increase  and  decrease  by  the  decimal  or  some  uniform  scale ; 
that  its  denominations  should  be  expressed  by  convenient  terms ;  and 
that  its  standard  unit  should  be  such  as  will  remain  unchanged  from 
age  to  age;  will  be  secure  against  accident  and  fraud  and  the  ravages 
of  time ;  one  that  may  be  verified  when  desirable,  and  restored  if 
lost.  In  a  word,  that  it  shall  be  invariable^  indestructible  and  rqpr^ 
ducible.  Fortunately  for  man,  nature  presents  two  such  objects,  each 
of  which  combines  the  three  qualities  of  invariability^  indestnieU- 
bility  and  reproducibility^  viz. :  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  earth 
and  the  linear  measure  of  its  attractive  force  embodied  in  the  pen- 
dulum vibrating  seconds. 
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Hajgens,  a  distinguished  Dutch  astronomer,  suggested  a  meridian 
as  a  standard  as  early  as  1685,  and  the  commission  adopted  it  as  the 
base  of  the  Metric  System  in  1791.  Cassini,  of  Paris,  suggested  the  ' 
pendulum  as  a  base  about  the  commencement  of  the  last  century. 
England  adopted  this  standard  in  1824,  and  declared  the  length  of  a 
standard  yard  to  be  86  inches,  such  that  39.13929  of  them  are  equal 
to  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  vaoiu>y  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  the  latitude  of  London.*  As  these  two  are  the  only 
systbms  whose  standards  are  based  npon  the  laws  of  nature,  and  are 
already  in  extensive  use,  it  is  the  opinion  of  distinguished  scholars 
tliat  the  choice  of  a  universal  system  must  lie  between  tliem.  Let  us 
briefly  compare  their  claims. 

While  the  advocates  of  the  English  system  insist  on  retaining  the 
^^  short,  sharp  terms,''  now  employed  in  its  nomenclature,  they  gene- 
rally admit  that  its  derivative  units  must  be  brought  into  commenr 
swraJnlUy  with  its  base-units,  and  the  increase  and  decrease  of  its 
denominations  into  harmony  with  the  decifnal  or  a  uniform  scale,  in 
order  to  make  the  system  acceptable  to  the  great  body  of  nations. 

Felton's  Proposed  Ssrstem. 

Among  the  various  plans  embodying  those  changes,  the  most  popu- 
lar that  has  come  under  our  notice  is  the  one  developed  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Felton,  of  England,  and  recently  indorsed  by  the  joint  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Geographical  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  York.    Its  outlines  are  as  follows : 

The  unit  of  linear  measure  is  the  present  legal  fbotj  which  is  sub- 
divided into  inches  and  secondSy  and  has  only  one  multiple^  which  is 
called  a  r(?(2.  These  denominations  increase  by  the  scale  of  ten;  10 
seconds  making  1  inch,  10  inches  1  foot,  10  feet  1  rod.f  In  square 
or  surface  measure,  the  link,  the  chain  and  the  acre  are  the  same  as 
ours.  The  proposed  denomination^  are  linJcSy  staffs,  reedsy  platSy 
chains  and  acresy  which  increase  by  the  scale  of  10.  The  present 
legal  pound  is  the  unit  of  weighty  the  subdivisions  of  which  are  called 
grains,  scrupleSy  drams  and  ounces,  and  its  multiples  are  stoneSy  hun- 
dreds and  tofis.    The  UQit  of  dry  and  liquid  measure  h  the  gaUony 

^  It  U  worthy  of  notice,  that  when  thli  itandard  yard,  so  formally  adopted  and  carefully  deposited 
in  the  national  archiret,  was  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  Honaes  of  Parliament,  in  1834,  a  new 
yard,  the  >ne  now  in  nee,  was  formed,  not  by  resorting  to  this  pet  standard  of  the  pendnlam,  bat 
by  a  comparison  of  all  the  scales  and  measures  of  any  anthority  which  oonld  be  collected  together. 
And  why  f  Simply  becanse  the  former  identical  yard  was  wanted,  not  a  different  one,  which,  It  was 
apprehended,  from  certain  errors  that  bad  been  pointed  out,  mij^ht  result  from  a  remeasurement 
of  the  pendulum. 

t  The  rod  is  the  highest  denomination  employed ;  because,  it  la  ugtd,  X^JMong  is  practically 
•baoUtSbtudthAflni^lsiiotameasimof  commerce. 
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which  contains  10  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water.     Its  divi 
sions  are  called  grains^  scruples^  drams^  gUls  and  pinia^  and  its  mul- 
tiples ankers  and  tun$. 

The  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  this  system  are :  FiraL  That  its 
nomendature  consists  of  short,  English  words  which  are  familiar  to 
the  ear.  Second.  Its  prineipal  units  correspond  in  name  with  thoee 
already  in  use.  These  are  plausible  considerations.  If  we  can  pass 
from  the  present  heterogeneous  patchwork  system  to  one  tliat  is 
acceptable  to  the  brotherhood  of  nations,  so  easily  as  here  set  forth, 
the  change  is  an  object  devoutly  to  be  wished.  But  let  us  analjze 
the  plan  here  proposed. 

It  is  first  assumed  that  children  have  a  clear  and  definite  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  the  present  system,  because  they  are 
familiar  to  the  ear.  But  however  familiar  to  adults,  everybody  knows 
they  are  new  and  strange  to  children.  Again,  of  the  26  terms  or 
denominations  which  it  employs  in  the  four  measures  of  distance,  sur- 
face, capacity  and  weight,  only  5  of  them  are  taken  in  their  present 
signification,  21  have  new  definitions,  and  3  are  used  both  in  measares 
of  weight  and  capacity,  and  therefore  have  a  double  meaning.  The 
gallon  or  unit  of  capacity,  differs  from  tlie  present  dry  or  liqnid 
gallon,  and  therefore  has  no  claim  arising  from  present  use.  The 
foot,  the  chain  and  the  pound  are  the  only  three  of  its  units  now 
established  by  law.  Aside  then  from  the  antipathy  to  new  words 
which  led  our  ancestors  to  misrepresent  the  exactness  of  numbers,  by 
calUng  16  a  dozen,  112  pounds  a  hundred  weight,  etc.,  an  antipathy 
largely  inherited  by  their  descendants,  the  reasons  in  favor  of  this 
system  are  reduced  to  two — JFtrst  Three  of  its  units  are  established 
by  law.  Second.  Five  of  its  terms  are  taken  in  their  present  signifi- 
cation. 

DiflloultlM  In  Deoimallainff  our  Pras«iit  Syatem. 

The  plan  proposed  to  remedy  the  objections  to  the  present  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  has  numerous  and  grave  defects. 

1st.  Several  of  its  units  are  incommensurdble  with  each  other. 
Thus,  the  gallon  (10  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water)  equals 
221.8192  cubic  inches.  Again,  the  linear  unit,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  the  natural  connection  between  linear  and  surface  measure.  But 
the  linear  link  (7.92  inches),  the  square  of  which  is  a-  unit  of  land 
measure,  is  neither  a  decimal,  nor  yet  an  aliquot  part  of  a  linear  foot 
or  yard,  consequently  the  square  foot  is  incommensurable  with  the 
surveyor's  unit  of  length  and  unit  of  surface. 
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Sd.  Some  of  its  termfi  are  employed  in  a  doiMe  senaey  and  these 
meanings  are  all  different  from  those  in  which  they  are  now  used. 

8d.  Twenty-one  of  its  boasted  familiar  terms  have  new  aignificO' 
iiona.  They  are  wrested  from  that  particular  meaning  which  long 
established  usage  has  assigned  them,  and  are  invested  with  a  new  and 
unfamiliar  one. 

The  question  here  arises,  how  are  we  to  know  whether  these  21 
terms  express  the  new  or  the  old  signification  %  And  how  is  the  pupil 
to  decide  upon  the  meaning  of  these  ambiguous  terms  ?  It  may  well 
be  donbted  wliether  these  old  names  with  new  significations,  and 
double  meanings,  names  which  have  no  analogy  to  the  thing  signi- 
fied, are  not  mare  ohjecUonahle  than  new  names  which  are  suggestive 
of  the  new  ideas  designed  to  be  expressed. 

In  like  manner  it  may  be  shown,  that  all  attempts  to  ingraft  upon 
our  English  nomenclature,  commensurability  of  base  and  derivative 
units  with  the  decimal  notation,  are  attended  with  inherent,  insur- 
mountable difficulties,  and  are  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  evils  they 
profess  to  remedy. 

The  Hetrio  System. 

The  other  plan  proposed  to  secure  international  uniformity  of 
weights  and  measures,  is  the  adoption  of  the  Metric  St/stem.*  The 
Metric  System  receives  its  ^  name  from  the  Meter^  its  principal 
standard  unit  of  length.     The  meter  is  a  ten  millionth  part  of  the 

*  The  origin  of  tho  Metric  ByBtcin  is  due  to  France.  In  1790,  Talljrmnd  drcnlatcd  among  tbo 
membcra  of  the  Constitnent  Assemblj,  a  proposition  to  reform  the  heterogeneous  system  of  weights 
and  measures  then  In  vogno,  or  rather  to  form  a  new  one,  founded  upon  the  principle  of  a  single  and 
universal  standard.  The  proposition,  with  some  modifications,  was  adopted  bj  the  Assembly,  and 
sanctioned  by  tho  king  (Lonis  XVI),  Angnst  28, 1790  That  the  now  system  might  obtain  general 
favor.  Great  Britain  and  other  nations  were  invited  to  unite  with  France  in  the  formation  of  a  Joint 
commission  to  carry  out  this  plan.  Great  Britain,  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  did  not  accept  the 
invitation;  but  Spain,  Denmark,  Tuscany,  Switzerland,  etc.,  were  represented  in  the  convention, 
which  embraced  some  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  and  scientists  of  Europe.  By  a  decree 
of  the  assembly,  a  committee  of  five  of  the  ablest  members  of  tho  Academy  of  Sciences,  Borda, 
Lagrange,  Laplace,  Condorcct  and  Monge,  were  appointed  to  select  a  natural  standard  for  the  unit  of 
length,  and  the  unit  of  weight  in  relation  to  that  of  length.  Three  objects  presented  themselves  as 
■nitable  standards  fbr  the  linear  unit,  vix. :  a  quarter  of  the  terrestrial  meridian,  a  quarter  of  the 
earth*s  equator,  and  the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds.  After  careful  consideration,  the  committee 
recommended  tho  quadrant  of  the  meridian  as  tlie  standard  of  length,  and  a  given  quantity  of  water 
as  that  of  weight.  The  measurement  of  the  arc  of  a  meridian,  extending  through  France  from 
Dnnklik  to  Barcelona,  was  entrusted  to  Mecbaln  and  Delcmbre,  mathematicians  of  the  highest 
emlnenoe. 

The  determination  of  the  unit  of  weight  was  assigned  to  Lefevre  Gineau  and  Fabbroni,  who 
decided  that  a  kilogramme  made  of  platinum,  should  represent  a  weight  cqnal  to  the  weight  of  • 
cable  decimeter  of  distilled  water  In  a  vacuum,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at  its  maximum  density. 
Water  was  chosen  as  the  standard  of  weight,  because  universally  distributed,  and  easily  obtained 
pure  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  commissions  diai^ged  with  these  Important  operations,  com- 
menced their  labors,  under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  March  81,  1791,  but  owing  to  political 
troubles,  It  was  not  until  the  SSd  of  Jane,  1799,  that  tho  tmUr  and  kUogramnu  were  finally  deter* 
mined  aaanita  of  length  and  w«i^t  .... 
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difitanoe  from  the  oqnator  to  the  pole,  and  is  eqnal  to  39«S7  indies 
nearly.  From  the  meter,  or  unit  of  lengthy  are  derived  the  imi(  of 
Murface^  called  the  are^  the  unit  of  capacity  called  the  liter  and  the 
unit  of  weight  called  the  gram. 

The  several  ascending  and  desoending  orders  are  decimal  muUipUt 
and  svhmuUiples  of  these  units,  and  therefore,  increase  and  decrease 
regularly  by  the  scale  of  10. 

The  names  of  the  higher  denominations  are  formed  by  prefixing  to 
the  several  nnits,  the  Greek  numerals  ddca^  hectOy  kilo  and  myria, 
which  respectively  denote  10,  100,  1,000,  and  10,000 ;  as,  dekameter, 
hecto-meter,  kilo-meter,  myria-meter.  Those  of  the  lower  denomina- 
tions are  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  same  units,  the  Latin  numerals 
deci,  cerUi,  and  miUiy  which  denote  ^  y^,  f^ ;  as  decimeter,  centi- 
meter, millimeter. 

OldMtioBS  to  tli«  JCatario  Syston. 

We  are  first  met  by  the  objection  of  Sir  John  Herschell,  that  the 
quadrant  of  a  meridian  is  not  the  best  possible  standard,  that  the 
earth's  equatorial  diameter,  or  polar  axis,  or  ^'  the  length  of  a  pendu* 
Inm  vibrating  seconds  under  certain  definite  and  normal  circnin- 
stances,"  would  be  preferable.  It  is  also  added  that  ^^  all  meridians 
are  not  of  the  same  length ;  and  that  tlie  meter  is  not  exactly  the 
ten-millionth  part  of  the  distance  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,"  eta 
Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  the  objection  of  the  learned 
astronomer  may  not  justly  be  regarded  as  hypercritical ;  waiving  also 
the  assertion  that  all  meridians  are  not  of  the  same  length,  and  that 
the  nieter  was  inaccurately  determined,  points  which  Pi-csident 
Barnard  shows  have  not  yet  been  proved,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  present 
purpose  to  say,  that  if  all  that  is  claimed  on  these  points  be  true, 
tliis  would  hot  detract  essentially  from  the  value  of  the  Metric  System. 
For,  it  should  bo  observed,  the  meter  is  no  longer  an  abstract  ideOy 
or  a  mathematical  conception.  It  is  a  definite  length — the  length  of  a 
material  object.  It  consists  of  a  bar  of  platinum  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  France,  and  is  therefore  a  concrete  tmit.  In  this  respect 
it  is  on  equal  footing  with  the  present  standard  yard  of  the  English 
system.  It  is  exactly  copied  in  measures  within  the  reach  of  every 
branch  of  industry,  and  from  its  wide  diffusion  among  the  nations 
may  readily  become  a  universal  standard. 

Again,  it  is  objected  by  our  opponents,  that  the  introduction  of  the 
system  would  cause  certain  manufacturing  establishments  great  incon- 
Tenienco  and  expense  in  changing  their  patterns  and  machineiy. 
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In  Bnpport  of  this  objection,  they  quote  largely  from  the  speech  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Stephenson  before  the  British  Parliament,  who  ennme- 
pates  among  the  sufferers,  coopers,  sawyers,  mannfactarers  of  hinges, 
bolts,  screws,  etc.  ^'  If  the  pound  is  abolished,"  he  asks,  ^^  how  can 
the  candle-maker  know  how  to  make  his  4'8,  6's  and  8's  to  a  pound ; 
and  how  will  the  housewife  know  whether  her  6  candles  weigh  a 
ponnd?"  To  cap  the  climax,  the  honorable  member  indulges  his 
grief  over  the  anticipated  abolishment  of  the  milestones  on  the  high- 
ways. ^^  Are  these  to  be  shifted,"  he  asks,  '^  and  are  parliamentary 
trains,  at  a  penny  a  mile,  no  longer  to  be  heard  of}"  This  was  too 
tonching  I  What  wonder  that  Parliament  straightway  voted  down 
the  obnoxious  reform  I  The  disinterestedness  of  this  objection 
reminds  us^of  a  whaling  merchant  who  opposed  free  schools,  on  the 
ground  that  "if  we  educate  our  boys,  they  will  no  longer  go  before 
the  mast ;  and  who,"  he  asks,  "  will  man  our  whale  ships }  The 
introduction  of  free  schools,'^  exclaimed  the  deluded  man,  ^^will 
destroy  the  whale  fishery  and  be^ar  our  families !" 

With  regard  to  the  mannfactarers  of  hinges,  etc.,  whether  in  Man- 
chester, Eng.,  or  Waterbnry,  Conn.,  we  can  only  say  that  improve* 
ment  is  the  order  of  the  day ;  these  varying  patterns  are  the  foot- 
prints in  its  march ;  and  if  the  present  owners  of  these  establishments 
adhere  to  the  styles  now  in  vogue  for  ten  years,  the  tyrant  fashion 
will  rule  both  them  and  their  goods  out  of  market.  But  suppose  the 
introduction  of  the  Metric  System  should  cause  manufacturers  a  tem- 
porary inconvenience  and  expense,  shall  the  temporary  interest  of  the 
few,  with  their  annual  dividends  of  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  be 
allowed  to  override  the  welfare  of  the  many,  for  all  time  ? 

Our  opponents  also  object  that  the  Metric  System  is  inconvenient 
because  it  requires  so  many  words  or  denominations  to  express  ordi- 
nary quantities.  In  the  next  breath  they  tell  us  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  numbers  are  read  in  the  lowest  unit,  which  makes  them  too 
large  for  conyenience. 

These  objections  contradict  each  other,  and  therefore  both  cannot 
be  tenable.  Moreover,  it  requires  but  a  slight  glance  at  the  system  to 
see  that  neither  is  valid.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  knowledge 
of  an  American  who  should  read  seventy-eight  dollars  sixty-two  and 
A  half  cents,  "  as  7  eagles,  8  dollars,  6  dimes,  2  cents  and  5  mills,"  or  as 
78,625  mills  ?  Equally  unnatural  is  it  to  read  78.625  meters,  as  7  deca- 
meters, 8  meters,  6  decimeters,  2  centimeters  and  5  millimeters,  or  as 
78,625  millimeters.  Again,  that  troublesome  lot  of  ground  of  25.  feet 
front  by  100  deep,  which  it  is  said  must  be  described  as  7  meters,  6 
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decimeters  and  2  centimeters  front  by  80  meters,  4  decimeters  and  8 
centimeters  deep,  is  properly  described  as  7.62  meters  front  by  80.48 
meters  deep.  And  instead  of  expressing  150  miles,  the  reputed 
distance  from  Albany  to  New  York,  by  229,680  meters,  or  by  264,000 
paces,  it  wonld  natarally  be  expressed  in  round  numbers,  as  240  kilo- 
meters, the  ordinary  unit  for  long  distances.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  a  quantity  expressed  by  the  Metric  System  may  be  read  in  any 
single  denomination  which  shall  be  chosen  as  the  tmt^,  the  lower 
denominations  always  being  decimals  of  that  unit.  The  unit  is 
chosen  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  quantity  desired  to  be  expressed 

It  is  farther  asserted  that  the  introduction  of  the  Metric  System 
^^  would  change  the  records  of  our  entire  landed  property."  Do  our 
learned  colleagues  mean  by  this  that  all  our  farmers  wonld  be  obliged 
to  have  their  deeds  recorded  again,  in  order  to  preserve  a  legal  title 
to  the  property  t  JBio  past  faoto  laws,  every  school-boy  knows,  are 
unconstitutional.  What  effect  the  use  of  the  Metric  System  can  liave 
upon  the  past  records  of  our  landed  property  we  confess  our  inability 
to  see.  Every  transfer  of  real  estate  requires  a  new  record,  but  Uiis 
record  does  not  disturb  the  former.  The  validity  of  titles,  the  great 
landmarks  of  an  estate  or  township,  the  directions  of  the  boundary 
lines,  etc.,  are  no  more  affected  by  translating  the  dimensions  from 
the  given  number  of  rods,  feet  and  inches,  ^^  more  or  less,"  as  formerly 
described,  into  meters  and  decimals  of  a  meter,  than  if  these  dimen- 
sions were  expressed  in  chains  and  decimals  of  a  chain,  according  to 
present  usage. 

It  is  also  urged  that  the  introduction  of  the  Metric  System 
would  obliterate^  to  a  certain  extent,  all  presept  knowledge ;  that  as 
great  confusion  would  follow  as  if  we  were  forbidden  to  speak  any 
language  but  the  French.  This  argument  assumes  that  the  human 
intellect  is  so  constituted  that  learning  a  new  science  necessarily 
crowds  out  an  old  one,  and  consigns  it  to  oblivion.  It  implies  that 
new  ideas  are  necessarily  hostile  to  old  ones,  and  by  reason  of  their 
incompatibility  they  cannot  dwell  together  harmoniously  in  the  same 
mind.    Such  objections  are  too  frivolous  to  require  refutation. 

Finally,  it  is  insinuated  that  the  public  mind  will  be  influenced  to 
oppose  its  use  by  the  fact  that  the  system  comes  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try. It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  insinuations  do  great  injustice 
to  the  intelligence  and  scholarship  of  Americans.  Why  shotdd  a  sye^ 
tem  of  metrology,  derived  from  a  foreign  land,  be  any  more  obnoxioiv 
to  the  American  mind  than  a  foreign  system  of  Algebra,  of  Qoometryi 
or  the  Mecanique  Cdeste  I 
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OlaiSM  of  the  Uotxlo  System. 

Let  US  now  tarn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  more  prominent 
claims  of  the  Metric  System. 

First.  Its  hose  unit  is  a  common  measure  of  all  its  derivative  units. 
This,  wo  have  seen,  is  an  indispensable  characteristic  of  a  system 
designed  for  universal  adoption. 

JSecond.  It  is  constructed. upon  the  principles  of  the  decimal  nota- 
tion ;  its  denominations,  like  those  of  our  National  currency,  and  the 
orders  of  simple  numbers,  increase  and  decrease  regularly  by  the 
scale  of  ten. 

But  it  is  said  that,  however  convenient  the  decimal  scale  may  be 
for  scientific  calculations,  for  some  practical  purposes  it  is  not  so  well 
adapted  as  the  binary,  and  the  adoption  of  the  half  meter,  the 
quarter  meter,  etc.,  is  an  abandonment  of  the  system.  This  assertion 
adroitly  assumes  that  if  we  adopt  a  system,  we  are  necessarily  tied 
down  to  all  its  details,  and  if  we  vary  them,  if  we  add  to  or  subtract 
from  them,  we  abandon  the  system.    But  is  this  so  ? 

In  monetary  affairs  wo  employ  the  half  dollar,  the  qmxHer  dollar, 
etc.,  and  yet  who  ever  presumed  to  say  that  we  have  abandoned  the 
Decimal  Currency  of  our  fathers  ? 

The  whole  civilized  world  uses  the  Aa^,  the  thirds  \he  fourth^  etc., 
of  a  unit,  yet  who  ever  dreamed  that  the  great  principles  of  the 
Arabic  notation  are  abandoned  by  so  doing )  No  more  can  it  be  said 
that  the  use  of  the  half-mtt^,  quarter-meter y  etc.,  in  business  matters, 
is  an  abandonment  of  the  Metric  System. 

Third.  The  Meter  or  linear  unit^  we  have  seen,  is  based  upon  one 
of  the  invariable  naijpral  dimensions  of  the  earth.  It  is  also  a 
eanvenienty  medium  standard  of  measurement.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  length  of  tlie  meter  is  practically  identical  with 
the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  English  and  American  standard  yard, 
the  areliine  of  Bussia,  the  old  French  ell,  and  the  pendulum 
which  vibrates  seconds;  the  difference  being  less  than  -^  of  an 
inch.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  our  opponents,  taking 
the  practical  judgment  of  these  enlightened  nations,  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  elements  of  nature  as  our  guide,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  saying,  that  the  meter  is  a  convenient  medium  standard 
of  measurement. 

Fourth,  It  commends  itself  by  the  hremty  and  signijleanoe  of  its 
nomenclature.  And  yet  the  majority  of  your  committee  complain 
that  the  terms  are  long  and  hard.  That  each  word  consists  of  two 
parts,  a  base  and  a  prefix,  etc.    Let  us  analyze  this  point.    Is  a 
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science  to  be  discarded  because  its  technical  terms  are  hard  and  long  f 
If  60,  what  will  become  of  modern  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany, 
and  the  whole  catalogue  of  natural  sciences  ?  And  with  what  con- 
sistency can  the  advocates  of  a  system  embracing  such  tenna  as 
'^  avoirdupois  weight,  apothecaries'  weight,  hundred-weight,  penny- 
weight, hogsheads,  scruples,"  etc.,  complain  of  the  hard  and  ^^  long- 
worded  language  "  of  the  Metric  System !  It  is  agreed  by  all  parties 
that  the  technical  terms  of  every  science  should  be  simple^  exacts 
oomprehenaivey  KxiAfew  as  possible. 

Let  us  apply  this  test  to  the  metric  nomenclature.  To  designate 
the  different  denominations  of  distance,  surface,  capacity,  and  weight, 
the  Metric  System  employs  twenty-eight  terms  only.  Of  these  terms, 
sevenieeuy  like  ectgles  and  dimes  in  our  decimal  currency,  are  not  need 
in  business  calculations.  Eleven  warden  then,  practically  constitute 
its  whole  vooahvlary.  Of  these  eleven  termsy  thefour  base-units,  the 
metevy  arcy  liter  and  graniy  are  primitive  wards.  •  The  remaining 
aeoen  are  foi*med  by  prefixing  to  the  base,  certain  numeral  adjejctiveSy 
four  of  which  are  Greek  and  three  Latin. 

Now  we  submit,  whether  a  nomenclature  can  be  found;  nay, 
whether  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  one,  by  which  the  weight  and 
meaeurement  of  all  objects,  from  the  minutest  animalctUe  tliat  floats 
in  air,  to  the  mightiest  globe  that  revolves  through  space,  can  be 
expressed  by  so  /ewy  simpUy  exacty  and  comprehensive  terms.  Each 
denomination  has  a  distinct  namcy  and  each  name  a  definite  meaningy 
^^  no  two  words  express  the  same  thing,  and  no  two  things  are  signi- 
fied by  the  same  word." 

With  respect,  then,  to  simplicity,  exactness,  comprehensiveness,  and 
fewness  of  terms,  the  metric  notnenclaturey  we  venture  to  aflirm, 
stands  unrivaled. 

Fifth.  The  metric  nomenclature  has  the  further  recommendation 
of  being  emphatically  cosmopolitan.  A  terminology  borrowed  from 
a  living  language,  can  hardly  fail  to  excite  the  prejudice  of  inferior 
nationalities,  much  more  that  of  rivals  and  superiors.  But  the  Metric 
denominations  being  derived  from  the  classic  languages  of  Greece 
and  Home,  which  have  had  such  an  important  instrumentality  in 
m^Ming  all  modern  tongues,  and  have  so  gready  en/riched  the  science 
and  literature  of  all  modem  nations,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  jealousy 
and  criticism,  and  must  readily  secure  universal  favor. 

Sixth.  Another  advantage  of  the  Metric  System  is,  that  it  ia  easily 
leamedy  easily  retainedy  and  easily  practiced.  Instead  of  requiring 
months  and  years  to  become  familiar  with  a  long  catalogue  of  varying 
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acales,  and  the  practical  applications  of  terms  of  double  and  triple 
meaning,  which  are  often  forgotten  in  less  time  than  is  spent  in 
memorizing  them,  the  pupil  has  to  learn  only  11  words,  7  of  which  are 
snggestive  of  their  exact  signification,  and  the  system  is  effectually 
and  permanently  mastered.  Nay,  more ;  as  soon  as  the  value  of  the 
four  base-units  are  fixed  in  the  mind,  the  values  of  all  the  derivative 
units,  being  formed  by  multiplying  or  dividing  the  base  by  10,  are  at 
once  apprehended.  Its  denominations  are  reduced  from  higher  to 
lower,  and  from  lower  to  higher  terms,  by  simply  removing  the 
decimal  pamt  to  the  right  or  left,  as  in  reducing  our  national  currency 
to  higher  or  lower  denominations  ;  and  all  its  operations,  in  adding, 
subtracting,  etc.,  are  identical  with  those  in  simple  numbers  and 
decimals. 

Sefoenih*  The  system  has  the  cordial  support  of  the  great  commer- 
cial, scientific,  and  educational  interests  of  the  age. 

The  International  Statistical  Oougress,  an  institution  inaugurated 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  facts 
pertaining  to  the  different  exchangeable  quantities  of  commerce, 
whether  natural  or  industrial,  at  once  felt  the  necessity  of  having  a 
common  standard  of  comparison  and  common  terms  of  weights  and 
measures  in  which  to  express  the  results  of  their  inquiries  in  order 
to  make  them  available.  This  learned  body  of  political  economists 
adopted  the  Metric  System  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  and  employ 
its  terms  in  recording  all  statistical  information  respecting  the  objects 
of  their  researches.* 

The  system  was  unanimously  indorsed  by  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Weights  and  Measures  and  Money,  held  at  Paris,  in  1867. 
At  this  ocmference  twenty-two  different  nations  were  represented, 
among  which  were  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United  States,  and 
among  its  accredited  delegates  were  Professors  Leone  Levi  of  London, 
De  Jacobi,  of  St.  Petersburg,  F.  A.  P.  Barnard  of  New  York,  and 
caany  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  and  scientists  of  the  age. 
Again,  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and 
tbe  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg  have  repeatedly 
caemorialized  their  respective  governments  in  favor  of  its  adoption. 

In  England  its  adoption  has  been  asked  by  more  than  forty  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  boards  of  trade,  farmers'  clubs  and  working- 
tnen's  associations,  and  been  advocated  by  such  eminently  scientific 
»nd  practical  men  as  Sir  Wm.  Armstrong,  Sir  Joseph  WhitwortH^ 
^nd  Sir  Wm.  Fairbairn. 

*  Beport  of  Hon.  Samiiel  B.  Bnggl«i. 
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In  onr  own  conntry  its  adoption  has  also  •  been  recommended  by 
the  National  Academy  of  the  TTnited  States,  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  by  the  National  Teachera' 
Association,  the  American  Institnte  of  Instruction,  the  New  York 
State  Teachers'  Association,  etc.,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
believed  that  within  the  last  twenty  years  not  a  single  scientific  asso- 
ciation or  journal  in  this  or  foreign  lands,  of  respectable  standing*,  has 
opposed  its  adoption.  It  remains  for  this  Convocation,  the  highest 
educational  representative  body  in  the  Empire  State,  to  say  whether 
it  is  prepared  to  be  the  first  to  put  itself  upon  record  in  opposition  to 
the  system. 

Finally,  The  Metric  is  the  moat  available  system  of  weights  and 
measures  that  has  any  claim  to  universal  adoption.  The  commercial 
and  scientific  movements  of  the  nations  that  have  recently  been 
brought  into  juxtaposition  by  the  electric  wires,  clearly  indicate  the 
certainty  that  a  universal,  international  system  of  metrology  must  and 
will  prevail.  Its  final  triumph  is  a  mere  question  of  time.  Bat  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  choice  lies  between  the  Metric  and  the 
English  systems.  Which  of  these  systems  then  presents  the  most 
&vorable  prospects  of  success  ? 

Scarcely  seventy-five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  former  was  inan- 
gurated.  Its  early  history  was  surrounded  by  many  of  the  most 
unpropitious  circumstances.  For  years  it  was  opposed  by  the  oom- 
bined  infiuence  of  long  established  habits  of  ignorance,  bigotry,  politi- 
cal jealousy  and  hate ;  yet  its  simplicity  and  exactness  have  conquered 
the  deep  rooted  prejudices  of  one  people  after  another,  till  to-day  it 
numbers  among  its  followers  twenty-one  different  countries,  and  is  tiie 
only  legal  system  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  civilized  lands.*  Can 
any  sane  man  therefore  expect  that  all  these  peoples  will  be  ready  to 
abandon  a  system  so  highly  satisfactory  to  them  and  adopt  our  English 
system,  with  which  they  are  but  slightly  acquainted,  and  whose  irr^u- 
larities  they  instinctively  dread  ?  The  action  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment and  of  our  own  Congress  seem  to  have  anticipated  the  answer. 
The  former,  in  1864,  and  the  latter,  in  1866,  passed  laws  permitting 
the  employment  of  the  Metric  System  throughout  their  dominions, 

*  Tho  following  countries  havo  adopted  the  Metric  Sjstein  in  foil :  France,  the  French  colnatiai 
Holland,  the  Datch  colonies,  Belgiam,  Spain,  the  Spanish  colonies,  Portugal,  Italy,  Germaay, 
Greece,  Ronmania,  British  India,  Mexico,  New  Grenada,  Bcnador,  Pern,  Brazil,  XJxngnj^  Aifoilfait 
Confederation,  and  Cblli,  tho  total  population  of  which  is  836,410,608.  The  following  have  adopted 
metric  yalaes,  and  may  be  considered  as  committed  to  its  ezdnslTe  use  In  a  few  years :  Wnrtoa 
hnrg,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse,  Switzerland,  Benmark,  Austria  and  Tarkey,  whoae  popnlatioft  it 
84,080,900.  Add  to  these  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  with  a  population  of  oyer  70,000,000. 
who  nuty  Iq^ally  use  It,  and  we  have  a  grand  total  of  more  than  480,000,000. 
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with  the  evident  expectation  of  its  ultimate  use.  Indeed,  it  has 
already  become  the  principal  method  used  by  the  British  and  American 
analytic  chemists  and  physicists  in  recording  the  rtsalts  of  their  labors. 

In  view  of  these  movements,  every  nation  imbued  with  a  spirit  of 
liberality  and  a  just  regard  for  the  good  of  the  race,  must  pause 
before  it  opposes,  on  the  narrow  grounds  of  a  personal  preference  for 
a  v€rna>oiUaa*  nomendaturej  a  system  which,  confessedly,  has  all  the 
fundamental  elements  of  uaefuhiess,  and  has  already  advanced  so  far 
in  its  career  to  universal  adoption. 

But  here  we  are  asked:  ^^Is  the  introduction  of  the  Metric  System 
into  our  country  a  possibility  ?"  '^  Oan  full-grown  Americans  be  per- 
suaded to  lay  aside  their  old  tables  and  learn  new  ones?"  ^'  Will 
the  minor  tradesmen  be  induced  to  sell  their  wares  by  meters^  liters 
and  grams  ?"  These  questions  neither  surprise  nor  alarm  us.  They 
are  evidently  the  offshoots  of  seLf-vntercst^  or  of  the  love  of  ease 
which  too  often  springs  up  in  the  minds  of  men  on  the  shady  side  of 
fifty. 

floittiittflo  BofoT"**  odP  t=h^  Past. 

Among  human  achievements  during  the  past  thousand  years  are 
three  memorable  reforms,  which  were  as  radical  and  difficult  as  the 
one  now  proposed.  We  allude  to  the  Introduction  of  the  Arabic 
Notation,  the  Reformation  of  the  Calendar,  and  the  Substitution  in 
our  own  country  of  the  Decimal  for  English  Currency. 

When  the  Arabic  Notation  was  first  brought  to  the  doors  of  Europe, 
and  asked  for  admission,  the  veteran  conservatives  and  petty  trades- 
men of  that  age  asked  the  same  questions  and  interposed  the  same 
objections.  Nevertheless,  the  simplicity  and  comprehensiveness  of 
the  system,  without  prestige,  or  royal  patronage,  or  compulsory  legis- 
lation, sioept  the  cumbersome  modes  of  calcalation  of  previous  ages 
into  oblivion,  and  at  length  secured  universal  use. 

So  thought  and  talked  most  of  the  nations  of  Christendom,  when 
Gregory  XIII  first  proposed  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar,  which 
set  forward  the  vernal  equinox  from  the  11th  to  the  Slst  of  March, 
and  thereby  changed  all  the  social,  ecclesiastical,  political  and  scientific 
dates  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  years.  The  excitement  was  so 
intense  when  the  new  Calendar  (new  style)  was  adopted  in  England,  in 
1752,  that  the  people  ran  after  the  carriages  of  the  ministers  and  cricd^ 
*<  give  us  back  our  11  days."  Nevertheless,  the  importance  to  science, 
to  social  and  religious  institutions,  of  having  civil  dates  coincide  from 
age  to  age  with  the  return  of  the  several  seasons  of  the  year,  won  a 
fiiivorable  hearing  for  the  new  Calendar,    At  len^;th,  individual  and 
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national  prejudice  being  overcome,  one  country  after  another  wheded 
into  the  ranks  of  its  supporters,  until  every  Ohristian  land  save 
Russia,  long  since  adopted  it  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Julian  method. 

So,  likewise,  felt  many  of  our  revolutionary  Withers,  when,  in  1786, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  adopted  the  Decimal  System  of  Car- 
rency.  Nevertheless,  after  a  sharp  and  protracted  conflict,  we  have 
lived  to  see  the  old  nojp^mw  and  shUimgs  and  pUtareenSj  worn 
smooth  by  the  pinchings  of  avariee^  swept  into  the  crucible  and 
transformed  into  Decimal  Currency.  The  superiority  of  the  Decimal 
over  the  eld  State  currencieSj  at  length  conquered  ancestral  prejndiee, 
and  trod  under  foot  the  selfishness  of  petty  shopkeepers  and  money 
changers.  The  logic  of  these  events  is  without  a  flaw.  They  clearly 
show  the  power  of  man  to  reform  usages  which  have  been  intrenched 
behind  the  strongholds  of  prejudice  for  ages.  The  last  of  these 
reforms  was  achieved  on  American  soil,  and  affords  living  proof  that 
free-born  Americans  will  be  ready  to  lay  aside  a  cumbersome,  obnox- 
ious system  of  metrology  for  a  new  and  better  one,  as  soon  as  they  see 
that  intereet  and  convenience  require  the  change. 

How  this  Ohanffe  Is  to  be  BfTeoted. 

The  change  from  our  own  to  the  Metric  System  is  doubtless  to  be 
accomplished,  if  accomplished  at  all,  by  the  irresistible  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  But  how  is  public  opinion  to  be  enlightened  and  con- 
centrated upon  this  point !  We  answer  by  giving  to  the  metric  the 
same  facilities  for  being  understood  and  practiced  that  are  accorded 
to  our  own  system.  But  our  colleagues  say  that  ^Hegislation  has 
placed  the  Metric  System,  in  all  respects,  on  the  same  footing  with 
our  own,"  and  admonish  us  that  ^^  this  is  all  which  its  friends  have  a 
right  to  ask.''  It  is  true  Congress,  in  1866,  passed  a  law  permitting 
the  Metric  System  to  be  used  throughout  the  United  States,  but  pro- 
vided no  means  for  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  it  among  the  people. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  recently  issued  an  edict  permitting  his 
subjects  to  embrace  and  practice  the  Christian  religion  throughout 
his  dominions.  By  parity  of  reasoning,  then,  Christianity,  "  in  all 
respects,  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  with"  Mohammedism  through- 
out the  Ottoman  empire. 

Let  us  see  how  the  case  stands.  From  time  immemorial,  the 
Moslem  has  been  taught  to  love  and  obey  the  Koran ;  he  inhaled  its 
spirit  upon  his  mother  breast ;  his  veneration  for  its  principles  has 
grown  with  his  growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength.  Around 
it  cluster  the  influence  of  prestige,  the  traditions  of  many  a  hard 
fought  battle  in  its  defense,  and  the  sacred  memories  of  a  Ions:  line 
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of  ancestors,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  propagation  of  its 
dogmas.  At  length  the  devotees  of  Mohammed  are  informed  that 
the  Bible  presents  a  more  excellent  religion  than  the  Koran,  and  the 
Snblime  Porte  grants  them  permission  to  adopt  it.  But  as  yet  the 
masses  know  nothing  of  this  new  religion,  except  that  it  is  a  rival 
code  of  morals,  which  imposes  upon  them  new  doctrines  and  duties, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  which  they  do  not  understand. 

This  is  precisely  the  condition  in  which  the  Metric  System  is  now 
placed  in  the  United  States.  We  ask,  then,  does  the  legal  permission 
to  use  a  system  of  metrology,  of  whose  principles  and  application  the 
people  are  ignorant,  place  that  system  in  all  respects  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  one  which  for  centuries  has  held  a  prominent  place  in  every 
curriculum  of  study,  and  which  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
land,  from  the  chief  magistrate  down  to  the  humblest  citizen,  is  com- 
pelled to  use  in  procuring  the  daily  necessaries  of  life  ?  Is  it  unrea- 
sonable, then,  for  the  friends  of  metrological  reform  to  ask  that  the 
disadmantagea^  not  to  say  disdbtliiiee^  under  which  the  Metric  System 
is  now  placed  in  this  country,  may  be  removed,  and  that  all  classes  of 
the  community  may  become  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  system 
to  pronounce  an  intelligent  judgment  upon  its  merits  ? 

But  how  are  the  people  to  be  made  acquainted  with  its  principles 
and  applications?  We  answer,  negatwdy^  not  by  simple  legislation ; 
not  by  the  strong  arm  of  power,  "  vi  et  armis ;"  nor  yet  by  mere 
resolutions  of  distinguished  scholars  and  learned  societies.  !N'o  human 
legislation  nor  arbitrary  power  can  transform  ignorance  into  knowledge, 
neither  can  individual  or  associated  resolutions  enlighten  the  public 
mind ;  consequently,  however  important  all  these  instrumentalities 
may  be  in  directing  attention  to  the  subject,  they  cannot  remove  the 
difficulties  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

The  firat  and  most  vmportcmt  inatrumerUdiUy  in  removing  these 
obstacles  is  the  schoolroom.  Let  the  system  be  introduced  and  care- 
fully taught  side  by  side  with  our  own  in  all  places  of  learning,  from 
the  primary  school  to  the  university,  and  the  most  formidable  of  the 
obstructions  will  at  once  be  removed.  We,  therefore,  most  earnestly 
jommend  this  step  to  school  committees,  to  boards  of  education,  to 
superintendents  of  public  instruction,  and  to  all  corporate  bodies 
whose  province  it  is  to  direct  the  studies  of  children  and  youth. 

Another  important  method  of  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  the 
system  is,  to  discuss  its  claims  in  Lyceums,  Atheneums,  and  other 
associations  for  mutual  improvement. 

In  the  next  place,  let  all  quantities  of  domestic  and  foreign  goods, 
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upon  whioh  excise  or  import  duties  are  levied,  and  all  the  legal 
weights  of  matter  allowed  to  be  transmitted  through  the  Post-office 
Department,  with  all  medical  prescriptions  and  recipes  of  dru^^sts, 
be  expressed,  both  in  the  denominations  of  our  own  and  the  Metric 
System.  Again,  let  all  documents  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
and  the  different  State  Departments  which  refer  to  exchangeable 
quantities,  be  expressed  both  in  metric  and  English  denominations. 

Last,  but  not  least,  let  the  co-operation  of  tiie  press  be  invoked  by 
the  friends  of  reform.  In  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  and  the 
formation  of  public  opinion,  the  power  of  the  press  is  proverbial,  I 
had  almost  said  omnipotent  This  stupendous  power,  we  need  not 
say,  is  ever  ready  to  lend  its  services  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Let  all  these  forces  be  secured,  and  the  difficulties  which  now  sur- 
round the  system  will  disappear,  and  the  people  be  prepared  to 
appreciate  its  merits.  The  favorable  tide  of  public  opinion,  formed 
at  the  well  springs  of  education,  will  soon  roll  through  the  land  with 
irresistible  force.  Seeing  its  great  simplicity^  its  comprehensivenessj 
and  its  svperioTity  over  the  present  cumbersome  system,  all  classes  of 
the  business  community  will  readily  adopt  it,  and  the  change  is 
peaceably  consummated. 

We  have  now  glanced  at  the  leading  features  of  the  two  rival 
systems  of  weights  and  measures,  and  the  means  by  which  we  expect 
to  see  the  final  triumph  of  the  former  over  the  latter.  Viewed  firom 
this  stand-point,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  system  we  advocate 
possesses  the  essential  elements  of  simplicity^  oomprehensivenessj  and 
universality;  that  its  general  adoption  would  cause  civilization  and 
commerce,  by  a  single  leap,  to  spring  forward  half  a  century.  If 
these  views  are  correct,  it  follows  that  of  all  the  great  problems 
which  now  engross  the  attention  of  the  world,  few  are  more  important 
and  far-reaching  than  the  unijication  of  weights  and  measures.  It 
is  a  problem  in  which  every  nation  and  class  of  society  on  the  globe, 
from  the  rudest  to  the  most  refined,  have  a  common  interest,  and  are 
bound  to  contribute,  according  to  their  ability,  to  its  solution. 

Our  country  was  the  Jirst  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  decimal  cur- 
rency y  which  won  general  admiration.  Though  we  cannot  be^r^  in 
extending  this  principle  to  weights  and  measures.  Heaven  forbid  that 
we  should  oppose  its  application  to  them.  Such  a  course  would  argue 
demoralization  of  intellect,  and  bring  lasting  reproach  upon  our 
national  character. 

But  we  leave  the  subject  with  the  guardians  of  science  and  those 
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who  minister  at  the  altars  of  edncation,  with  the  fullest  confidence 
that  its  intrinsic  merits  are  destined  to  win  for  it  universal  favor. 
In  the  prophetic  words  of  the  venerated  John  Quincy  Adams,  "  If 
man  npon  earth  be  an  improvable  being,  if  that  universal  peace  which 
was  the  object  of  a  Savior's  mission,  and  which  is  the  desire  of  the 
philpsopher,  the  longing  of  the  philanthropist,  and  the  trenibli/ng  hope 
of  the  Christian,  is  a  blessing  to  which  the  futurity  of  mortal  man 
has  a  claim  of  more  than  mortal  promise^  then  this  system  of  com- 
mon instruments  to  accomplish  all  the  changes  of  social  and  friendly 
commerce  will  furnish  tlie  links  of  sympathy  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  m^st  distant  regions ;  the  Meter  will  surround  the  globe  in 
USE  as  well  as  in  muLtiplied  extension^  and  one  langvuge  of  weights 
and  mea^v/res  will  be  spoken  from  the  equator  to  the  polesP 

In  this  cursory  view  of  the  subject,  we  have  endeavored  to  show 
the  importance  of  metrological  reform,  the  defects  of  our  own  system, 
the  advantages  of  the  metric,  and  the  means  by  which  a  universal 
systepi  may  be  secured.  The  conclusions  we  have  reached  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  resolutions : 

Whereas^  The  commercial,  diplomatic,  and  scientific  intercourse 
between  different  nations  is  widely  extended  and  rapidly  increasing ; 
and  whereas,  international  intercourse,  heretofore  seriously  impeded 
by  the  irregularities  and  imperfections  of  our  own  and  other  systems 
of  weights  and  measures,  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  a  common 
system,  in  which  all  quantities  of  exchangeable  commodities,  scientific 
experiments  and  statistical  information  might  be  expressed ;  therefore, 

Resoloedy  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  convocation,  effectual 
measures  should  at  once  be  taken  by  the  friends  of  commerce  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  metrology  for  the  use  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Resohedj  That  in  order  to  be  acceptable  to  the  great  family  of 
nations  and  fulfill  the  great  objects  of  its  mission,  said  system  should 
be  founded  npon  an  invariable  standard  and  the  decimal  notation, 
that  its  base-units  and  derivative-units  should  be  commensurable  with 
each  other,  and  be  expressed  in  simple,  concise  terms. 

And  whereaSy  The  Metric  System,  by  common  admission,  ^^  com- 
bines these  elements  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  system 
reached ;''  and  whereas,  this  system  has  already  been  adopted  by  so 
many  enlightened  nations ;  therefore, 

Hesolvedy  That  we  earnestly  recommend  its  substitution  for  our 
own  system,  as  soon  as  the  people  can  be  prepared  for  the  change. 
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Hewlvedj  That  the  quickest  and  best  way  to  &miliarize  the  people 
with  its  principles  and  applications,  is  to  teach  them  in  all  our  public 
and  private  schools,  and,  in  connection  with  the  present  system,  to 
begin  to  practice  them  in  ordinary  traffic,  in  competitiye  examina- 
tions for  the  civil  service,  in  the  requirements  for  entering  collie, 
scientific  sdiools,  the  naval  and  military  academies,  etc. 


[  OonUoMaeAfivm  Oowoooatlon  Proceeaino9for  1B68  ana  1889.]  • 

ANNALS  OF  PUBUC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK.' 


By  DAimEL  J.  Pratt,  A.  M., 
Aasistant  SecreUay  of  the  Begents  of  tho  XJnlTenity. 


LEGISLATIVE    GRANTS  AND  FRANCHISES  ENACTED 
FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ACADEMIES. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  legislation  from  1786  to  1873,  for 
the  pecuniary  relief  vcA  benefit  of  academies : 

GoaPBLy    SOHOOLy  AND  LlTBRATITBB  LoTS. 

1786.  "  An  ACT  for  the  speedy  Sale  of  the  tmappropriated  Zcmde 
vnthin  this  atatey  amd  for  other  pwrposee  tiierem  mentionedy^  consti- 
tuted  certain  State  officers  ^^  commiflBionerB  of  the  land  office/'  nnder 
whose  direction  the  Sorveyor-General  was  to  lay  out  the  waste  and 
unappropriated  lands  belonging  to  the  State  into  townships  of  sixty- 
fonr  thousand  acres  each  (ten  miles  square),  as  nearly  as  might  be,  and 
these  townships  into  lots  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each,  and  con- 
struct a  map  of  the  same ;  and 

"  XI.  That  in  every  township  so  laid  out,  or  to  be  laid  out  as  afore- 
said, the  surveyor-general  shall  mark  one  lot  on  the  map,  goepel  <md 
echodUy  and  one  other  lot,  for  promoting  literature^  whidi  lots  shall 
be  as  nearly  central  in  every  township  as  may  be ;  and  the  lots  so 
marked  shall  not  be  sold,  but  the  lot  marked,  gospel  and  schools, 
shall  be  reserved  for  and  applied  to  promoting  the  gospel  and  a 
public  school  or  schools  in  such  township ;  and  the  lot  marked,  for 
promoting  literature,  shall  be  reserved  to  the  people  of  this  State,  to 
be  hereafter  applied  by  the  legislature  for  promoting  literature  in 
this  state."  The  Soutiiern  District  of  the  State  (New  York,  Kings, 
Queens,  Suffolk  and  Westchester  counties)  was  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  this  act.    1  Oreenleqfy  p.  280. 

1790.  "  An  ACT  for  the  ftirther  Encouragement  of  lAtenxtAireJ'* 

declares,  by  way  of  preamble,  that  ^Mt  is  the  duty  of  a  free  and 

enlightened  people  to  patronize  and  promote  science  and  literature, 
as  tne  surest  basis  of  their  liberty,  property  and  happiness ;"  that 
the  Begents  of  the  University  ^^have  represented  that  Columbia 
College,  as  well  as  the  respective  academies  incorporated  by  the  said 
regents  in  pursuance  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  the  legislature, 

*  Bntered  aocordin^  to  act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  snd  serenty-one,  by  DAinn.  J 
Pratt,  in  the  offlee  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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require  aid  and  enootiragement  to  remove  the  impediments  under 
which  they  labour^  from  a  deficiency  of  their  funds,  notwithstanding 
the  contributions  of  individuals";  and  that  it  appears  ^^to  this 
legislature,  that  a  proportion  of  the  public  property  will  be  wisely 
and  usefully  employed  in  enabling  the  said  regents  to  remove  those 
disadvantages,  and  to  proceed  with  greater  energy  and  success  in 
accomplishing  the  important  office  assigned  to  them  by  law,  as  the 
guardians  of  the  education  of  the  youth  of  this  state." 

The  said  act  therefore  authorizes  the  Regents  to  take  possession  of 

and  lease  out  certain  described  lands  and  tenements  vested  in  the 

people  of  this  State,  and  to  apply  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  "  for  tbe 
better  advancement  of  science  and  literature  in  the  said  college,  and 
the  respective  academies  now  incorporated  or  hereafter  to  be  incor- 
porated under  their  superintendence  and  authority  within  this  state, 
and  in  such  manner  and  proportion  as  they  shall  conceive  will  best 
answer  the  ends  of  their  institution  and  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  this  act :  Beserving  so  much  of  the  said  rents,  issues  and  profits 
as  shall  be  found  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  which  shall  be 
incurred  by  them  in  the  execution  of  their  trust." 

The  same  act  further  declared  that,  in  addition  to  the  provision 
which  may  arise  from  the  rents  and  profits  of  such  lands,  a  sum  of 
money  should  be  applied  without  delay  for  the  same  object,  and 
actually  appropriated  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  Columbia 
Oollege,  out  of  any  unappropriated  money  in  the  treasury.  2  Or  cm- 
leaf^  p.  316. 

1792.  ^^  An  ACT  to  Encourage  Literature^  by  Donations  to  CoLum- 
bia  College^  and  to  the  several  Acadamies  in  the  StatSj^  on  tbe 
ground  that  the  college  had  sustained  seripus  losses  in  consequence 
of  the  late  war,  and  was  unable  to  incur  such  further  expenses 
as  would  render  it  more  extensively  useful  without  pecuniary  aid 
from  the  Legislature,  appropriated  for  various  wants  of  the  college, 
out  of  any  unappropriated  moneys  in  or  to  be  in  the  treasury  ailer 
providing  for  certain  specified  objects,  the  aggregate  sum  of  £7,900. 
and  a  further  annuity  of  £750  for  the  term  of  five  years ;  and  a 
like  annuity  of  £1,500  for  five  years,  for  the  benefit  of  academies. 
2  Qreenlsqfy  p.  479. 

SPECIAL  LEGISLATION. 

The  earliest  special  legislation  in  favor  of  academies,  during  the 
period  under  consideration,  seems  to  have  been  in  behalf  of 

JOHNSTOWK    AOADBMT. 

1796.  ^^An  ACT  reUUive  to  certain  oonjiscqted  Lands  in  the  eowi- 
ties  of  Saratoga  and  Montgomery, ^^  provided :  ^'  That  all  the  estatOi 
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r^ht,  title,  interest,  claim  and  demand  of  the  people  of  the  state  of 
Hew  York  in  and  to  lot  number  thirty-six  in  the  village  of  Johns- 
town in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  consisting  of  half  an  acre  here- 
tofore by  law  appropriated  to  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  a  school,* 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  vested  in  the  trustees  of  Jolmstown  acad- 
emy and  their  successors  in  trust  for  the  only  benefit  and  advantage 
of  the  said  academy."  The  trustees  of  the  academy  were  further 
authorized  by  the  same  act,  to  sell  said  lot  and  to  buy  another  for  the 
same  purpose,  if  deemed  advantageous.    3  Oreenleaf^  p.  327. 

Thirty  years  later,  a  sum  of  money  was  appropriated  to  this 
academy : 

1826.  "AN  ACT  for  the  Relief  of  Johnstovm  Academy.  Be  it 
enactedy'*  etc.,  "  That  the  treasurer  shall  pay,  on  the  warrant  of  the 
comptroller,  to  the  trustees  of  Johnstown  academy,  the  sum  of  six- 
teen hundred  dollars :  Provided^  That  before  the  receiving  the  said 
sum,  the  trustees  shall  give  security,  satisfactoiy  to  the  comptroller, 
for  the  faithful  application  of  said  sum  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  for  the  said  academy,  or  to  the  repair  of  the  present  build- 
ing, and  to  the  purchase  of  a  library  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  that 
they  will  duly  account  for  the  expenditure  thereot  to  the  regents,  of 
the  university.''    Statutes^  p.  90. 

1827.  "  AN  ACT  to  amend''  the  foregoing  act  of  1826,  authorized 
the  investment  of  any  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation,  and 
the  application  of  the  annual  interest  thereof  to  the  payment  of 
teachers,  or  the  purchase  of  a  library  or  chemical  apparatus,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  trustees.    Statutes,  p.  205. 

OZFOBD   AoADJSliT. 

1800.  "-An  ACT  relative  to  Oaford  Academy,^'  on  the  representa- 
tion of  the  Regents  of  the  University  "  that  Oxford  Academy  has 
been  accidentally  consumed  by  fire,  and  that  in  their  opinion  legis- 
lative aid  would  be  proper  for  the  purpose  of  re-building  said 
academy,"  authorizes  the  trustees  to  select  one  of  the  lota 
reserved  for  promoting  literature  in  this  State,  and  directs  the  com- 
missioners of  the  land  office  to  grant  "  letters  pattent "  for  the  same. 
Statutes,  p.  237. 

1821.  Section  VIII  of  "  AN  ACT  to  divide  the  tovm  of  Windsor,'' 
etc.,  appropriates  *^  the  annual  income  arising  from  the  sale  of  the 
literature  lot  in  the  township  of  Fayette,  in  the  county  of  Chenango, 

*  "  Sir  WxD.  Jolmson  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  Eingsborough  patent  for  the  benefit 
of  a  free  schooL  This  reservation  was  respected  by  the  courts  of  forfeiture,  and 
trustees  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  trust  The  proceeds  were  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  this  [Johnstown]  Academy.'*  Freneh'i  QautUer  cf  ih§  8UU§  vf 
ifeto  Tcftk  (ISeO),  p.  817  ;  Bm^Kt  GwetU&r  (1872),  p.  Z\%* 
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to  the  tinBteeB  of  Oxford  academy,  for  the  ase  and  benefit  of  said 
academy."    Statiuteaj  p.  239. 

1822.  The  bonds  and  moneys  received  from  the  sale  of  lot  No.  51, 
in  the  township  of  Fayette,  were  granted  to  the  trustees  of  Oxford 
Academy,  the  principal  of  which  was  to  be  invested  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  said  academy.    Statutes^  p.  4. 

1868.  "AN  AOT  for  the  relief  of  the  Oxford  Academy,"  authorizes 
and  directs  the  trostees  of  the  village  of  Oxford  to  levy  and  collect,  out 
of  the  taxable  property  of  said  village,  one  thousand  and  five  hun> 
dred  dollars,  to  pay  up  the  indebtedness  of  said  academy  and  for 
the  improvement  of  the  academic  property.    Statutea^  p.  823. 

"  Lttebatube  Lottebies,  etc.,  fob  the  joint  BENXFTr  OF  Agabsmibb 

AND  Common  Schools." 

1801.  "-An  AOT  for  the  encowragemewt  of  lAieratv/reP  provided 
that  "  there  shall  be  raised,  by  four  sucoessiye  lotteries,  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  that  is  to  say,  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  by  each  lottery,"  from  the  net  avails  of  which  the 
sum  of  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
Kegents  of  the  University,  for  distribution  to  academies,  and  the 
residue  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  for  the  encouragement  of  com- 
mon schools,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  should  from  time  to 
time  direct.    S^atutesj  p.  158. 

1814.  The  commissioners  of  the  land  office  were  directed  "  to  sel* 
and  convey  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  people  of  this  state,  lying 
and  being  in  the  towns  of  Maryland  and  Milford,  in  the  county  of 
Otsego,  and  the  sum  or  sums  of  money  to  be  received  therefor,  to 
pay  over  in  the  following  manner,  the  one  moiety  thereof  to  such 
academy  or  academies  as  the  regents  of  the  univeraity  shall  or  may 
direct,  and  the  remaining  half  to  the  treasurer,  for  the  benefit  of 
common  schools."    Statutes,  p.  95. 

1816.  ^^An  ACT  for  the  sale  of  certain,  unajppropriai^d  lands  isi 
the  oowaiy  of  Otsego^'*  provided  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  in  said 
county,  and  the  application  of  the  proceeds,  one-half  to  such  academy 
or  academies  as  the  Begents  of  the  University  should  direct,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  credit  of  the  common  school  fund.  The  third  sec- 
tion repealed  the  aforesaid  act  of  1818.    StaiuteSy  p.  86. 

Cayuga  Academy. 

1808.  By  "An  AOT  for  the  relief  of  the  trustees  of  Oatfuga 
Academyy^^  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office  were  instructed  to 
grant  a  certain  276  acres  of  land,  in  the  township  of  Scipio,  to  the 
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tniBtees  of  said  academy  in  fee  simple,  with  the  proviso  that  the  said 
trustees  pay  the  occupants  of  the  land  the  value  of  the  improvements 
made  thereon.    Statutes,  p.  78. 

1814.  Lot  Ko.  89,  in  the  town  of  Oato,  was  granted  to  Cayuga 
Academy  in  the  place  of  lot  No.  36,  in  the  town  of  Aurelius,  which 
was  previously  granted  to  both  Oayuga  Academy  and  Union  College, 
and  which  was  held  by  the  said  college.    Statutes,  p.  79. 

Origik  of  thb  LrrEBATURB  Fund. 

1818.  "  An  ACT  directing  the  sale  of  certain  Lomdsfor  ike  benefit 
of  AcademdeSy^  required  the  commissioners  of  th6  land  office  to  sell, 
for  the  benefit  of  such  academies,  or  to  convey  to  such  academy  or 
academies  as  the  Regents  of  the  University  shall  direct,  a  certain 
tract  of  land  in  the  town  of  Westford,  in  the  county  of  Otsego. 
Statutes,  p.  290. 

1813.  ^^  An  ACT  to  authorize  the  sale  of  La/nds  ofppropriated  for 

the  promotion  of  LiteraifUre^^  directed  the  commissioners  of  the  land 

office  ^^  to  cause  all  the  land  heretofore  appropriated  for  the  promotion 
of  literature  in  this  state,  and  situate  in  the  military  tract,  or  in 
either  of  the  counties  of  Chenango  or  Broome,  and  now  remaining 

unsold  or  not  disposed  of,   to  be  surveyed  and  sold   and  to 

vest  the  proceeds  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  best  calculated 
to  secure  the  principal  sum,  and  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest 
thereon  annually ;  and  the  Regents  of  the  University  shall  make  such 
distribution  of  the  annual  income  amongst  the  several  incorporated 
academies  of  this  state  as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  just  and  equita- 
ble, taking  into  calculation  all  former  or  present  endowments  made 
by  the  legslattire  of  this  state,  except  lot  number  twenty-four,  in  the 
town  of  Ulysses,  in  the  county  of  Seneca,  lot  number  thirty-six,  in 
the  town  of  Aurelius,  in  the  county  of  Cayuga,  and  lot  number 
eighty-five,  in  the  town  of  Homer,*  in  the  county  of  Cortland,  which 
lots  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  support  of  academies  in  each  of 
the  .said  respective  counties  in  which  the  said  lots  severally  lie,  to  be 
regulated  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  shall  hereafter  direct." 
Statutes,  p.  319. 

POMPBY  AoADElfY. 

The  same  act  provided  that  lot  No.  15,  in  Camillus,  Onondaga 

county,  be  granted  to  Pompey  Academy  in  fee  simple,  and  directed 

the  trustees  of  said  academy,  "whenever  they  shall  sell  the  said  lot, 
or  any  part  thereof,  to  loan  the  money  arising  from  such  sale  on 
landed  security  to  double  the  sum  so  loaned,  and  on  the  payment  of 
any  such  loan,  again  to  reloan  the  same  forever,  and  appropriate  the 

♦  1822.  The  trustees  of  Cortland  Academy  were  authorized  to  sell  this  lot  and 
the  proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  their  academy.    Statvtei^  p.  8. 
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interest  aiisiog  from  sndi  loans  forever  ~  to  the  support  and  mjtinte^ 
naace  of  instruction  in  said  academy."     Statutes^  p.  319. 

1814.  Tlie  Supervisors  of  Seneca  couqty  were  directed  by  law  to 
take  possession  of  lot  No.  34^  in  the  town  of  Ulysses,  and  to  lease  the 
same  for  the  term  of  five  years,  for  the  support  of  academies  in  the 
said  county,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  should  thereafter 
direct.    Statutes^  p.  74. 

Ebasmus  Hall  Aoadeht. 

1814.  "^n  ACT  relative  to  Eraernua  HaU  "  provided,  that "  whereas, 

difficulties  exist  respecting  the  distribution  of  the  school  money  io 

the  town  of  Flatbush,  in  Kings  county :  therefore,  ....  the  school 
money  granted  from  time  to  tune  to  that  part  of  the  town  of  Flat- 
bush,  ....  commonly  called  the  Old  Town,  ....  be  paid to  the 

trustees  of  the  academy  of  Erasmus  Hall,  ....  to  be  applied  to  the 
education  of  ... .  poor  children  belonging  to  the  said  old  town,  and 
sent  to  the  said  academy,  and  who  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  trnistees 
shall  be  entitled  to  gratuitous  education." 

This  act  further  provided  that  the  trustees  of  said  academy  should 
account  to  the  school  commissioners  of  the  town  for  the  faithful  appli- 
cation of  the  money,  and  report  annually  as  to  the  number  and  pro- 
gress of  the  children  so  instructed.  Statutes^  p.  91;  do.  1827,  60th 
8es9-y  p.  336. 

ONOin>AGA  AOADEMT. 

1814.  "  An  ACT /or  the  Payment  of  certain  Officers  of  Qovem- 
ment  and  for  other  pv/rpoeee^^  granted  lot  No.  9,  less  fifty  acres,  in  the 
town  of  Lysander,  Onondaga  county,  to  the  trustees  of  Onondaga 
Academy  in  fee  simple.    Statutes^  p.  253. 

1825.  "AN  ACT  frr  the  relief  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Onondaga 
Academy^'*  granted  lot  No.  100  in  the  town  of  Lysander,  less  fifty 
acres,  to  the  said  trustees  in  fee  simple,  and  directed  that  an  appraisal 
of  lots  Nos.  9  and  100  be  made,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  appraised 
value  of  lot  No.  100,  in  excess  of  the  value  of  No.  9,  be  paid  to  the 
said  trustees  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller ;  the  interest  arising 
therefrom  to  be  applied  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  instruction, 
and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.    8taty4ies^  p.  353. 

Chapter  429  of  the  Laws  of  1859  (p.  972)  provided  that  thia  fond 
might  be  applied  to  payment  of  debt  on  new  building. 

St.  Lawbekob  Aoadbmt. 

1816.  The  commissioners  of  the  land  office  were  directed  to  issue 
letters  patent  conveying  lot  No.  56,  in  the  town  of  Potsdain,  to  the 
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tmstees  of  St.  Lawrence  Academy,  in  fee  simple,  with  the  proviBO 

that  no  lease  of  said  lot  shall  be  for  a  term  of  more  than  thirty-one 

years,  and  that  tlie  avails  ^^  be  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  wages 

of  the  tutors  in  the  said  academy  and  for  no  other  porpose."    StaittteSj 

p.  161. 

1826.  "AN  ACT  far  the  relief  of  the  Trustees  of  the  St.  Lawrence 

Academy ^^  authorized  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office  "to  sell, 

on  the  usual  teims  of  selling  public  lands,  such  lot  or  lots  reserved 
for  literary  purposes,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  the  literature 
fund,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  sum  of  twenty- 
live  hundred  dollars,  and  to  pay  the  same  to  the  trustees  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  academy,  for  the  use  of  that  institution  :  Provided^  That 
the  comptroller,  before  drawing  his  warrant  for  the  payment  of  such 
money,  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  said  trustees  of  the  said  academy 
shall  have  erected  and  completed,  on  ground  owned  by  them  in  fee, 
and  free  from  incumbrance,  a  substantial  brick  or  stone  building  for 
an  academy,  of  the  value  of  at  least  three  thousand  dollars.''  Statutes^ 
p.  170. 

1825.  The  commissionera  of  highways  of  the  town  of  Potsdam 
were  authorized  to  convey  part  of  the  public  square  to  the  trustees 
of  St.  Lawrence  Academy.    StattiteSy  p.  883. 

1826.  "AN  ACT  to  carry  into  effect  the  Provisions  of  an  act  for 

the  Belief  of  the  Trustees  of  St.  Zaw7*ence  Academy^  passed  AprU 

9,  1825,"  directs  that  "  there  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer,  on  the 
warrant  of  the  comptroller,  to  said  trustees  or  their  treasurer,  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  the  use  of  said  institution, 
which  said  sum  of  money  is  hereby  declared  to  be  an  advance  for  and 
in  lieu  of  the  sura  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  mentioned  in  the 
act,  entitled  [as  above  described],  and  the  said  sum  directed  to  be 
raised  by  the  act  last  mentioned,  snail  be  raised  in  the  manner  therein 
mentioned,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the  legislature  shall  hereafter 
prescribe,  and  become  a  part  of  the  general  fund  of  the  state,  as  a 
reimbursement  for  the  sum  by  this  act  authorised  to  be  paid  to  the 

said  trustees  or  their  treasurer :  Provided  however ^ that  the  said 

trustees  shall  repay  to  the  people  of  this  state,  such  part  of  the 
said  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  as  the  said  fund  shall  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  repay,  together  with  lawful  interest  from  the  time  the  said 
trustees  shall  receive  the  same."     Statutes^  p.  82. 

1828.  "The  Trustees  of  St.  Lawrence  academy  are  hereby  author- 
ised to  sell,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  convey  in  fee  simple  or  other- 
wise, the  lot  of  land  granted  by  the  act  hereby  amended  [that  of  1816, 
above  referred  to],  and  to  invest  the  avails  of  said  land  in  a  peimanent 
fund,  the  annual  income  of  which  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  wages  of  the  tutors  in  the  saia  academy,  and  for  no 
other  purpose."    Statutes^  p.  208. 

1841.  The  Comptroller  was  authorized  to  loan  to  the  Trustees  of 

the  St  Lawrence  Academy,  two  thousand  dollars  out  of  the  capital 
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of  the  common  school  fund,  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  at  seven  per  cent, 
on  a  mortgage  of  academic  property,  and  an  insurance  policy  as  col- 
lateral secnrity.  Any  unpaid  interest  might  be  deducted  from  the 
distributive  share  of  the  literature  fund.    Statutes,  p.  68. 

1849.  "AN  ACT  appropriating  the  revemies  of  the  Literaiure  and 
United  States  deposite  fund^^  contains  the  following,  among  other 
appropriations  to  colleges  and  academies :  "  To  the  St.  Lawrence 
Academy,  two  thousand  dollars."    Stai/ateSy  p.  483. 

1861.  "AN  ACT  making  am,  appropriation  for  the  St.  Zatorm/x 

Aeademy,  discharging  a  mortgage  vpon  its  academg  buildings  Add 

by  this  state,  on  which  is  dice  an  arrearage  of  inieif^est,^  appropriates 
out  of  any  moneys  not  otherwise  appropriated  "  four  hundred  and 

seventy-three  dollars  and  nineteen  cents, in  full  satisfaction  and 

discharge  of  a  mortgage  held  by  the  state  upon  the  academy  build- 
ings of  the  St.  Lawrence  Academy,  and  belonging  to  the  common 
school  fund,  which  moneys  hereby  appropriated  ^all  be  paid  into 
the  common  school  fund."    Statutes,  p.  967. 

1857.  "AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  St.  Imorenoe  Aoadmy.'' 

"  The  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence  are  hereby 
authorised  and  required  at  their  next  annual  meeting,  to  cause  to  be 
raised,  levied,  and  collected  by  tax  upon  the  Inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Potsdam,  in  said  county,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  other 
taxes  of  the  said  town  shall  be  raised  and  collected,  the  sum  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  and  when  collected,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  St.  Lawrence  academy,  for  the  use  of  saia  institution,  for  refitting 
and  improving  the  buildings  and  premises  of  said  academy."  Sta- 
ttUes,  p.  20. 

Statutes  iNcoBPOBATma  Acadbmibs. 

* 
1817.  The  first  legislative  act  incorporating  an  academical  institu- 
tion, viz.,  the  Clinton  Grammar  School,  was  passed  March  28,  1817; 
prior  to  which  time  the  Kegents  of  the  University  had  incorporated 
forty  academies,  under  the  authority  vested  in  that  Board  by  the 
Legislature. 

The  following  copy  of  the  act  above  referred  to  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  numerous  statutes  subsequently  enacted  for  similar  pur- 
poses: 

Clinton  Gbamhab  School. 

1817.  "AN  ACT  to  imcorpora;te  the  Clinton  grammar  school. 

"  WHEREAS  Salmon  Butler  and  others  have,  by  their  petition, 
represented  to  the  legislature,  that  they  have  associated  together  and 
erected  a  building  in  the  town  of  Paris  and  county  of  Oneida,  for  the 
use  of  a  grammar  school,  and  have  prayed  for  an  act  of  incorporation — 
Therefore, 
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I.  BE  it  &tvacted  [etc.],  That  A&ahel  S.  Norton,  Joel  Bristol,  Jesoe 
Curtis,  Seth  HastiDgs,  junior,  and  Isaac  Williams,  and  their  successors 
in  office,  be  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  and  declared  to  be  a 
body  politic  and  corporate,  in  fact  and  in  name,  by  the  name  of  the* 
trustees  of  the  Clinton  grammar  school,  and  by  that  name  they  and 
their  successors  shall  and  may  forever  hereafter  have  continual  suc- 
cession, and  be  capable  in  law  of  suing  and  being  sued,  impleading 
and  being  impleaded,  answering  and  bomg  answered  unto,  defending 
and  being  defended,  in  all  courts  and  places  whatsoever,  in  all  man- 
ner of  actions,  suits  and  causes  whatsoever;  and  may  have  a  common 
seal,  and  change  the  same  at  pleasure ;  and  may  hold,  receive,  pur- 
chase, have  and  possess  real  and  personal  estate,  and  at  pleasure  sell 
and  dispose  of  tho  same,  for  the  sole  and  only  use  of  the  said  grammar 
school. 

II.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  five  trustees  to 
manage  the  concerns  of  said  corporation,  any  three  of  whom  sliall  be 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business;  and  that  the  five  persons 
last  aforesaid  named,  shall  continue  trustees  until  others  are  chosen  in 
their  stead ;  and  that  when  any  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  happen  in 
the  office  of  trustees,  bv  death,  resignation  or  removal  from  the  town 
of  Paris  aforesaid,  sucn  vacancy  or  vacancies  shall  be  supplied  by 
appointment  of  some  person  or  persons  residing  in  said  town,  under 
the  hands  of  the  remaining  trustees  and  their  corporate  seal. 

III.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  trustees  and  their 
successors  shall  have  power  to  appoint  such  and  so  many  officers, 
instructors  and  agents,  as  they,  or  a  majority  of  them,  may  think  proper, 
for  the  conducting  and  managing  the  school,  property  and  concerns  . 
of  the  said  corporation,  and  to  make  all  such  by-laws,  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  they  or  a  majority  of  them  may  think  proper  for  the  well 
ordering  of  the  same,  and  for  the  election  of  trustees,  by  the  persons 
who  have  contributed,  or  may  contribute,  towards  the  funds  and  pro- 
perty of  said  corporation :  Provided  hoipever,  That  such  by-laws, 
rules  and  regulations,  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of  this 
act,  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  state  or  of  the  United  States : 
And  promded  further  J  That  the  legislature  may,  at  any  time,  add  to, 
alter  and  amend  the  provisions  of  this  act."    StatuteSy  p.  110. 

"AN  ACT  to  incorporate  the  inembere  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumhy^  passed  April  15, 
1817,  concludes  with  this  section : 

"  VI.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  be  and  is  hereby 
declared  a  public  act,  and  that  the  same  bo  construed  in  all  courts  and 
places  benignly  and  favorably,  for  every  humane  and  benevolent  pur- 
pose.   Statutes,  p.  306. 

1819.  ^^AN  ACT  to  incorporate  a  Female  Academy  in  the  village 

of  WcUerford^^  includes  the  following  section  : 

'^YII.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall  be  and  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  act,  and  shall  be  construed  beniffnlv 
and  favorably  for  every  beneficial  purpose  hereby  intended,  nor  waU 
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any  non  ueer  of  the  privileges  granted  hereby  to  the  said  corporation 
create  or  produce  any  forfeiture  of  the  same,  and  no  misnomer  of  the 
said  corperation,*  in  any  deed,  will  or  testament,  grant,  gift,  demise, 
or  other  instrument,  contractor  conveyance,  shall  defeat  or  vitiate  the 
same :  Provided  the  corporation  be  sufficiently  described  to  ascer- 
tain the  intention  of  the  parties.     Statutes^  p.  61. 

From  the  years  1819  to  1830  inclusive,  forty-one  Academes  and 
similar  institutions  of  learning  were  incorporated  by  the  Legifilatiie, 
and  twenty-eight  of  these  acts  of  incorporation  are  expressly  declared 
to  be  public  acts,  generally  in  the  precise  language  of  the  section  last 
quoted  above.    The  names  of  these  twenty-nine  institutions  are : 

m 

1819.  Watertokd  Fbmalb  Aoadebcy. 

1820.  Catskill  Female  Sbminabt.    Statfutea^  p.  87. 

1820.  MouifT  Pleasant  Academy.    StatuteSy  p.  90. 

1821.  Albany  Female  Academy.    Statutes^  p.  43. 

1822.  Newtowk  Female  Academy.    Statutes^  p.  59. 

1822.  CooPERSTowK  Female  AoADEiiY.    StoMsSy  p.  178« 

1823.  Ithaoa  Academy.     StatuteSy  p.  93. 

1823.  Bedhook  Academy.     Statutes^  p.  413. 

1824.  KmDEBHooK  Academy.     StcUiUesj  p.  169. 

1824.  Jeffebsok  Academy.    StattUeSy  p.  378. 

1825.  Seminaby  of  the  Genesee  Oonfeeknob  (since  OKraaxi  Gen- 
FERENOB,  and  now  Central  N.  Y.  Gonfebenob  Seminary).  StaMm^ 
p.  126. 

1825.  Ontabio  Female  Seminaby.    Statutesy  p.  239. 

1826.  Bbidobwater  Academy.    StatuteSy  p.  96. 
1826.  Bedfobd  Academy.    StatuteSy  p.  101. 
1826.  Ganajohabib  Academy.    Siaty/teSy  p.  155. 

1826.  Bbnssblaeb  Oswbqo  (now  Mexioo)  Acadbmy.  l^oMm^ 
p.  158. 

1826.  Ovid  Acadebcy.    StaMeSy  p.  164. 

1827.  Livinoston  Gounty  Hioh  School  (now  Genesbo  Aoadsmt). 
Statutes,  p.  50.  • 

1827.  Spbinqvillb  Academy  (now  Geifftth  iNSTmrrB).  Slaiuteiy 
p.  66. 

1827.  Gaines  Academy.    StcU/ateSy  p.  300. 
1827.  Flushing  iNSTrruTE.    Statutes,  p.  360. 

1827.  Buffalo  High  School  Association.    StoMeSj  p.  869.* 

1828.  Albany  Female  Seminaby.    Statutes,  p.  221. 

1828.  KooHBSTEB  Institute  of  Gbnbbal  EouoAiiair.  ^atuUs, 
p.  876. 

•  So  tpelltd  in  the  Stotat*. 
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1828.  Whitb  Plains  Aoadbmt.    StatiUeSj  p.  877. 

1829.  Palmyra  High  School.    8tahiAe$^  p.  157. 

1829.  Bbookltk  Ck>LLBGiATB  LfSTirnTB  FOB  YoTTKo  Laddss.  Star 
tutM^  p.  844. 

1830.  Ontario  High  School.    Statutes^  p.  119. 

The  Bevised  Statutes,  which  went  into  full  effect  in  1880,  made 
general  provisions  applicable  to  all  corporations,  and  a  clause  refer- 
ring to  these  provisions  occurs  in  many  of  the  subsequent  acts  incor- 
porating academies,  seemingly  in  place  of  the  disused  section  ^^  That 
this  act  be  and  hereby  is  declared  a  public  act,"  etc. ;  as  above  cited. 

LOWVILLE   AOADXBCY. 

1818.  One  of  the  lots,  of  640  acres,  reserved  by  law  within  the  ten 
townships  located  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  directed  to  be  granted 
by  letters  patent  to  the  trustees  of  Lowville  Academy ;  and  it  was 
made  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  apply  the  interest  arising  from  the  sale 
thereof  in  the  manner  stated  above  with  reference  to  Pompey  Aca. 
demy,  in  1813,  (investing  the  principal,  and  applying  the  income  to 
the  maintenance  of  instruction).    JStaiiUeSy  p.  123. 

1824.'  "AN  ACT  for  the  rdief  of  the  Trustees  of  ike  ZovwiUe 

Academy y^^  authorized  the  commisBioners  of  the  land  office  to  sell  lots 

reserved  for  literary  parpoees  « sufficient  to  raise  the  sum  of  three 
thousand  dollars,  and  to  pay  the  same  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Lowville 
academy,  for  the  use  of  that  institution :  Provided^  that  the  comp- 
troller, before  drawing  his  said  warrant,  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  said 
trustees  shall  have  erected  and  completed,  on  ground  owned  by  them 
in  fee  and  free  of  incumbrance,  a  substantial  brick  or  stone  building 
for  an  academy,  of  the  value  of  at  least  eight  thousand  dollars.'' 

Shia  provision  was  also  enacted  a  year  later,  in  the  case  of  the  St. 
wrence  Academy,  above  cited,  p.  687.)    Statutes^  p.  336. 

1828.  "AN  AGTfor  the  rditf  of  LoyyoiUe  Academy ^'^  authorized 

the  trustees  "  to  apply  the  whole  avails  of  lot  number  fiftynrix,  in  the 

town  of  Canton,  in  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  payment  of 
the  debts  owing  bv  them,  and  which  were  contracted  by  them  for  the 
erection  and  completion  of  their  academic  buildings,  notwithstanding 
any  condition  in  the  act  granting  the  aforesaid  lot  to  the  use  of  the 
said  academy."    Statutes^  p.  43. 

1836.  "AN  ACT  tojprovidefor  the  rebvnlding  of  the  ZovwiUe  Accu 

demy^^  directs  that  "  the  treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller, 

Bhall,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  belonging  to  the  capital  of 
the  common  school  fund,  pay  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Lowville  academy,  in  the  town  of  Lowville,  in  the 
coimty  of  LewiS)  to  be  by  them  expeoded  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
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principal  building  belonging  to  said  academy;  which  said  snm  of  two 
thousand  dollars  shall  be  charged  in  tlie  books  of  the  comptroller  as  a 
debt  due  from  the  said  town  of  Lowville  to  this  state,  with  interest 
tliereon  at  the  i*ate  of  six  percent  per  annam;  and  the  said  debt 
shall  belong  to  the  common  school  fund/' 

The  act  further  authorizes  and  requires  the  supervisors  of  Lewis 

county,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  each  year,  for  five  years,  "  to 

cause  to  be  levied  and  collected  from  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the 
aforesaid  town  of  Lowville,  over  and  above  all  expenses  of  collecting 
the  same,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  interest  at  the 
rate  aforesaid,  which  may  be  due  on  the  first  day  of  February 
then  next  ensuing,  upon  so  much  of  the  principal  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  as  shall  then  remain  unpaid; and,  when  so  col- 
lected, one  hundred  dollars  thereof  shall  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of 
the  said  Lowville  academy,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  and  the 
residue  thereof  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  said  county 
of  Lewis," ....  who  shall  "  pay  the  same  into  the  treasury  of  this  state ; 
and,  upon  such  payment  being  made,  the  same  shall  be  an  extinguish- 
ment of  so  much  of  the  said  debt  so  as  aforesaid  charged  to  the  said 
town  of  Lowville."     Statutes^  p.  82. 

1841.  The  provisions  of  the  above  act  were  extended  as  to  time. 
Statutesy  p.  249. 

W  ASHINOTON  •  AOADSMT. 

1819.  "AN  ACT  for  the  Relief  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Washington 
Academy.''  This  act  recites  that  "  the  trustees  of  Washington  Acad- 
emy, situate  in  the  town  of  Salem,  in  the  county  of  Washington,  have 
sustained  heavy  losses,  by  having  two  edifices,  toother  with  the  appa- 
ratus and  libraries  belonging  thereto,  destroyed  by  fire." 

The  act,  therefore,  appropriates  to  said  trustees,  "  out  of  any 
moneys  not  otherwise  appropriated,  three  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  rebuild  said  academy,  and  also  to  supply 
the  same  with  suitable  apparatus  and  library  ;"  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  which  trust  they  are  to  account  to  the  comptroller. 
Statutes,  p.  62. 

MONTGOMSBT   AoADEaCT. 

1819.  "AN  ACT  to  enable  the  trustees  of  the  Montgomery  Academy 
to  erect  a  new  huilding"  granted  to  the  trustees  of  Montgomery 
Academy  the  quit-rents,  including  the  commutation  for  future  quit- 
rents,  on  sundry  patents  containing  an  aggregate  of  19,000  acres  of 
land ;  but  no  direction  is  given  in  the  body  of  the  act  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  proceeds  are  to  be  applied.    Statutes,  p.  149. 

1822.  "AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  Trustees  of  Manigonury 
Academy  "  appropriates  $787.82  to  the  trustees,  in  full  sa'tisftctkm  of 
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their  ciaims  (for  quit-rents)  under  the  above  act  of  1819.    Statutes, 
p.  48. 

1827.  **The  trustees  of  Montgomery  Academy,  in  the  town  of 
Montgomery,  and  their  successors  in  office,  shall  be  the  trustees  of 
school  district  number  seven  in  said  town,"  *  *  Statuteiy 
50M  8e88.j  p.  886. 

DSLAWASB   AOADEBIY. 

1819.  ^^AN  ACT  concerning  an  Academy  in  the  county  of  DeUk- 
t^ore,"  provided  that  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars,  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  this  State,  from  the  proceeds  of  a  tract  of  land  forfeited 
by  attainder,  bo  appropriated  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  to  be 
by  them  applied  toward  the  endowment  of  an  academy  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Delhi,  Delaware  county.    Statutes^  p.  218. 

1821.  The  **  Supply  Bill "  appropriated  $681,  in  lieu  of  quit-rents 

supposed  to  be  due  on  the  George  Murray  patent  of  4,000  acres, 

"from  wliich  the  said  patent  had  been  totally  discharged  by  reason  of 
a  former  confiscation  and  sale."    Statutes^  p.  266. 

1849.  "  The  treasurer  shall  pay,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller, 
1 .  To  the  Delaware  academy,  for  each  of  the  years  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty-nine  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty, 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents, 
being  the  interest,  at  six  per  centum,  on  four  thousand,  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  of  state  stock  held  by  the  comptroller,  in 
trust  for  said  academy,  being  part  of  an  appropriation  for  said 
academy,  by  chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy,  of  the  laws  of  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen."    Statutes^  p.  433. 

1851.  This  provision  was  renewed  for  the  years  1850  and  1851. 
Statutes^  p.  992. 

IkCBEASB  of  the  LriEBATDBB   AND   CoMMON   SCHOOL   FuKDS.* 

1819.  "AN  ACT  concerning  Qui^IientSy  and  to  increaee  t/ie  Literor 

iure  and  School  FundSy  respectively ^^  provided,  "  That  one  moiety  of 

all  the  quit-rents,  and  commutation  for  future  quit-rents,  which  may 
be  received  into  the  treasury,  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
appropriated  to  the  increase  of  the  literature  fund;  and  the  other 
moiety  titereof  to  the  further  increase  of  the  school  fund;  ....  tlie 
one  moiety  thereof  in  the  name  of  the  regents  of  the  university, 
to  be  held  in.  trust  by  them  for  the  promotion  of  literature ;  and  the 
other  moiety  thereof  in  the  name  of  the  comptroller  of  this  state, 
for  the  time  being,  to  be  held  in  trnst  by  him  lor  the  benefit  of  the 
school  fund ;    *    *    StatiUeSy  p.  298. 

•  For  %  report  nutde  by  the  Regents  of  the  UnlTertlty,  April  S,  1819,  ehowing  the  fandft  afid 
rew9tmm  of  the  Begettts  at  that  date,  and  the  "  fand  for  the  promotion  of  Utofttare**  oreated  bj  the 
»t*tiM  of  1811,  lee  JkMU  Journal,  4Sd  immIoxi,  1819,  pp.  94ft-M7. 
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1827.  ^^A^  KCjJltoprowdeperfMi/nmktfiJin^ 

pria/tion  to  Common  Schools^  to  mcreode  the  Literature  Fundy  amd  to 

Promote  the  Education  of  TeacherSj^^  directs,  in  regard  to  the  increaae 

of  the  Literature  Fund,  ^'  that  the  comptroller  be  and  he  is  hereby 
authorised  to  receive  any  bonds  and  mortgages  taken,  or  that  shall 
hereafter  be  taken,,  on  the  sale  of  any  lands  belon^^  to  canal  fond, 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  aol&s,  in  pajment 
for  so  much  of  the  canal  stock  owned  by  this  state,  belonging  to  the 
general  fund,  and  thereupon  to  cancel  and  discharge  the  like  amount 
of  the  said  canal  stock,  and  the  bonds  and  mortgages  when  so 
received,  and  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of 
the  said  canal  stock,  until  the  said  bonds  and  mortgages  are  received, 
shall  be  appropriated  and  transferred  to  the  literature  ftmd  of  this 
state,  and  the  income  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
regents  of  the  university,  upon  condition  or  in  addition  to  any  other 
condition  the  regents  may  prescribe,  that  the  said  regents  shall 
annually  distribute  the  whole  income  arising  from  the  fund  now 
under  their  control,  as  well  as  that  hereby  added,  among  the  incor- 
porated academies  and  seminaries  of  this  state,  other  than  colleges, 
which  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  said  regents."  «  *  • 
*    *    Statutes^  p.  237. 

1830, 1831, 1832.  Certain  transfers  of  stocks  were  directed  to  be 
made,  not  materially  affecting  the  status  of  the  Literature  Fund. 
Statutory  1830,  p.  207;  1831,  p.  350;  1832,  p.  510. 

1832.  ''AN  ACT  for  the  ifnpraoement  (f  the  Literature  Fundy'' 
directs  that  ''  the  regents  'of  the  university  shall,  within  sixty  days 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  transfer  to  the  comptroller  all  the  stock, 
money,  securities  and  property  belonging  to  the  literature  fund  ia 
their  possession,  or  under  their  control ;"  and,  further,  provides  for 
the  application  of  the  income  arising  from  said  fund  to  the  same 
general  purposes  as  before.    Statutes^  p.  10. 

Fabmbbs^  Hall  Aoademt. 

1822.  The  Trustees  of  Farmers'  Hall  Academy,  in  the  village  of 
Goshen,  were  constituted  the  trustees  of  the  common  school  district 
comprising  the  said  village,  provided,  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  district  should  be  obtained,  for  the 
term  of  six  years  only,  unless  by  renewal  of  such  consent  for  tife 
same  period,  from  time  to  time.    Statutes,  p.  196. 

Otstsb  Bay  Aoademy. 

1823.  By  a  like  provision  of  law,  the  trustees  of  Oyster  Bay 
Academy  were  conditionally  made  the  trustees  of  the  local  common 
•chooL    StatuteSy  p.  170. 
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MiDDLlSUBT  AoADEinr. 

1823.  The  commissionerB  of  the  land  office  were  authorized  to  raise 
one  thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  Middlebury  Academy, 
from  the  sale  of  lots  reserved  for  literary  purposes.    StatuteSy  p.  45. 

1826.  The  sum  of  $1,000  was  appropriated  in  advance  for  and  in 
lieu  of  that  provided  for  in  1828,  the  said  trustees  being  required  to 
give  a  penal  bond  to  makie  up  any  deficiency  in  the  amount  raised 

by  the  sale  of  lots  reserved  for  literary  purposes.    Statutes^  p.  177. 

I 

Mount  Plbasaitt  Academy. 

1884.  "AN  AOT  far  the  benefit  of  the  Mount  Pleaacmt  Aoademy,^^ 
directed  the  comptroller  to  grant  to  the  trustees  of  said  academy  a 
certain  bond  and  mortgage,  with  all  the  rights  appertaining  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  thereto.    Statutes^  p.  330. 

Red  Hook  Acadbmt. 

1824.  "AN  AOT  making  an  c^ppropriationfor  the  Red  Hook  Acad- 
emy  "  granted  $1,000,  to  be  raised  from  the  sale  of  lots  reserved  for  the 
literature  fund,  to  the  trustees  of  the  Red  Hook  academy,  for  appara- 
tus, library,  etc. ;  for  the  iaithful  discharge  of  which  trust,  the  said 
trustees  were  to  account  to  the  comptroller.    StattUeSy  p.  875. 

Fbsdokia  Aoadebct. 

1825.  "AN  ACm/or  the  Belief  of  Fredonda  Academy y''  granted  an 

annuity  of  $850  for  five  years,  to  be  applied  ^^  towards  the  payment 

of  a  salary  to  a  competent  preceptor  of  said  academy ;"  and  provided 

^^  that  the  trustees  shall  annually  report  and  account  to  the  regents  of 
the  university  for  the  application  of  the  said  monies."    Statutes,  p.  349. 


AuBUBN  Aoadebct. 

1825.  Letters  patent  were  directed  to  be  issued  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Auburn  Academy,  for  lot  No.  88,  less  fifty  acres,  in  tie  township 
of  Sterling.     Statutes,  p.  887. 

1826.  The  sum  of  $1,002  was  appropriated  in  exchange  for  the 
above  lot.    Statutes,  p.  100. 

Ithaoa  Aoadebct. 

1825.  The  treasurers  of  Seneca  and  Tompkins  counties  were 
Authorized  to  sell  lot  No.  24,  in  the  town  of  Ulysses,  and  apply  one- 
half  the  prooeeds  to  Ithaca  Academy,  and  to  preserve  one-half  for  the 
l>enefit  of  such  academy  in  Seneca  county  as  the  legislature  should 
thereafter  direct.    Statutes,  p.  428. 
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LSWISTON   AOADSICT. 

1826.  "AN  ACT  relative  to.the  Ferry  on  the  IRagara  JRiveTj  ai 
Lewiston^^  directed  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office  to  lease  the 
said  ferry  and  lot  appertaining  thereto,  for  a  term  of  ten  yearsi  to  the 
trustees  of  Lewiston  Academy,  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  said 
academy.    Statutes^  p.  301. 

1833, 1843.  The  above  lease  was  renewed  for  the  term  of  ten 
years  from  each  of  the  foregoing  dates.  Statutee^  1833|  p.  114; 
1843,  p.  89.  < 

Mbxioo  (formerly  Bbnssblasb  Osweoo)  Aoabsmt. 

1828.  "AN  ACT  relative  to  the  Eensselaer  Oswego  Academy," 

declares  that  "  the  site  of  the  Eensselaer  Oswego  Academy  is  hereby 

located  on  a  lot  of  land  in  the  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  comity  of 
Oswego,  which,  was  conveyed  on  the  twentieth  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two,  by  Roswell  L.  Colt,  to 
Dennis  Peck,  Leonard  Ames,  and  William  8.  Fitch,  trustees  of  school 
district  number  live,  in  said  town  of  Mexico."     Statuies^  p.  184w 

1829.  "  It  sliall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  trustees,  for  the  time 
being,  of  school  district  number  five,  in  the  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
county  of  Oswego,  to  convey  by  a  good  and  sufficient  deed  of  con- 
veyance, to  the  trustees  of  the  Rensselaer  Oswego  academy,  or  their 
successors  in  office,  the  land  which  was  conveyed  (as  stated  in  the  act 
of  1828),  together  with  all  and  singular  the  buildings,  appurtenances 
and  privileges  to  the  same  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appertaining." 
StatuteSy  p.  83. 

1856.  "AN  ACT  authorizing  the  Comptroller  to  loan  money  to  the 

Mexico  Academy  J  and  for  other  purposee^^  allowed  the  inhabitants 

of  the  town  of  Mexico,  at  a  town  meeting,  to  vote  for  or  again  at  the 

proposed  loan ;  and  in  case  of  a  majority  vote  in  favor  of  such  loan, 

"  the  comptroller  is  hereby  anthorized  to  loan  to  the  trustees  of  the 
said  Mexico  academy,  from  the  capital  of  the  common  school  fond, 
a  sum  of  money  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hnndred 
dollars,  to  be  paid  in  three  annual  installments,  next  following  the 
making  of  sucn  loan,  with  interest  annually  upon  the  whole  sum 
remaining  unpaid ;  and  such  loan,  when  made,  shall  be  a  debt  of  the 
said  town  of  Mexico,  to  be  assessed,  levied  and  collected  on  the  taxa- 
ble property  of  said  town,  as  hereinafter  provided."  ♦  «  »  Sta- 
tuteSy  p.  171. 

Fbanklin  Academy  (Prattsburgh). 

1828.  "AN  ACT  for  the  Relief  of  Franklin  Academy." 

"  The  treasurer  shall  pay,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Franklin  Academy,  in  the  county  of  Stenben,  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  dollars,  out  of  the  first  money  that  shall  be  received 
into  the  treasury  on  accomit  of  the  debt  due  the  people  of  this  state 
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from  Oeorge  McQare;  the  said  Bum  to  be  applied  by  the  said  trns* 
tees  to  the  purchase  of  philosophical  apparatus^  and  a  library  suitable 
for  the  said  academy ;  out  this  act  shall  not  entitle  the  said  trustees 
to  any  money  out  of  the  treasury,  unless  it  shall  be  received  from  the 
debt  above  mentioned."    Statutes^  p.  298. 

OODSNSBUBOH  AoADBMT. 

• 

1833.  AN  AOT  mUharisinff  the  hoard  of  euperviaors  of  the  county 

of  St.  Lawrence  to   lay  a  tax  an  the  toion  of  Oawegatohie^  to  he 

invested  in  an  academy  and  loty  and  for  other  jpurpoeesy^  appoints 

''commissioners  for  expending  and  laying  out  the  monies  raised  and 

appropriated  by  this  act  j"  directs  that ''  the  money  now  in  the  hands 

of  the  supervisor  and  poor-masters  of  the  town  of  Oswegatchie,  or  the 

securities  therefor,  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of 

the  [said]  commissioners ;"  and  provides  for  levying  and  collecting 

upon  the  taxable  property  of  said  town,  such  sum  as,  with  the  sum 

to  be  received  from  the  said  supervisor  and  poor-masters,  shall  amount 

to  two  thousand  dollars :  Provided^  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  village 

of  Ogdensburgh  shall  first  have  raised,  by  subscription  or  otherwise, 

the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  for  the  same  purpose.    The  said 

moneys  are  further  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  lot,  and 

the  purchase  or  erection  of  suitable  buildings  for  an  academy,  etc., 

including  a  room  for  public  meetings  of  the  inhabitants;  and  certain 

town  and  village  officers  are  made  trustees,  ex  officio,  of  such  academy. 

It  is  also  directed,  among  other  things,  that  the  amount  of  said  $2,000 

tax  for  each  school  district  of  the  town  be  ascertained,  and  that  the 

inhabitants  of  each  school  district  of  said  town,  outside  of  the  village 

of  Ogdensburgh, ''  shall  annually  be  entitled  to  a  credit  on  the  tuition 
of  any  scholars  from  such  district,  attending  any  course  of  instruction 
in  the  said  academy  during  the  said  year,  to  the  amount  of  the  inte- 
rest on  the  sum  so  determmed  to  have  been  paid  or  to  belong  to  the 
aaid  district."    StatuteSy  p.  353. 

1834.  "AN  ACT  in  addition  to  an  act  entitled  "  (as  above),  author- 
izes certain  ex  oflicio  trustees  of  the  Ogdensburgh  Academy,  for  the 
term  of  ten  years,  to  grant  licenses  to  keep  a  ferry  across  the  St.  Law- 
rence river,  the  net  rents,  profits  and  income  of  which  shall  inure  to 
and  belong  to  the  said  Ogdensburgh  Academy.    Statutes^  p.  220. 

1844.  The  foregoing  franchise  was  renewed  for  the  term  of  ten 
years.    Statutee^  p.  53. 

CaITTON   AOADEICT. 

1835.  "AN  ACT  authorising  the  supervisors  of  the  county  of  ^ 
Lawrenoe  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  hen^  of  a  classical  school  in  the 
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town  of  GanCanj  heretofore  known  ae  the  Canton  Academy^  pro- 
yided  for  raising  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  secorelj 
investedy  and  the  interest  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  said  dasai- 
cal  school.    Statutes^  p.  282.    i 

1837.  Renewed,  as  to  amount,  for  each  of  three  snccessive  years, 
provided  an  amount  equal  to  the  whole  sum  raised  bj  taxation  shall 
have  been  raised  by  individuals  for  the  same  object,  or  the  income  of 
such  sum  shall  have  been  secured  for  a  term  of  at  least  twenty  years. 
Stoitutesy  p.  139. 

1842.  The  act  of  1887  was  amended  and  renewed  so  far  as  to  allow 
the  last  five  hundred  dollars  to  be  collected  during  two  then  subeeqoenl 
years,  and  '^  to  be  applied  in  payment  pf  debts  incurred  by  Canton 
Academy,  for  the  erection  of  academic  buildings."    StaMeSj  p.  867. 

DiSTBIBUnON  OF  THB  IjTEBATITBB  FuiO). 

1834.  ^^AJS  AGT  relating  to  the  dietriiuiion  and  (yf^^ 
revenues  of  the  literature  fund J^ 

§  1.  There  shall  be  twelve  thousand  dollars  of  the  revenues  of  the 
literature  fund  annually  distributed,  by  the  regents  of  the  university, 
to  the  academies  and  schools  which  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  sub- 
ject to  the  visitation  of  the  regents,  in  the  manner  now  provided  by 
law ;  which  moneys  shall  be  exclusively  appropriated  and  expend^ 
by  the  trustees  of  such  academies  and  schools  respectively,  towards 
paying  the  salaries  of  tutors. 

I  2.  Any  portion  of  the  excess  of  the  literature  fund  over  the  sum 
of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  regents,  be 
assigned  to  any  academy  or  school  subject  to  their  visitation,  and  subject 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe,  for  the  purchase  of 
text  books,  maps  and  globes,  or  philosopnical  or  chemical  apparatus; 
such  sum  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  any  one 
year.  But  no  part  of  the  said  excess  shall  be  actually  paid  over, 
unless  the  trustees  of  the  academy  or  school  to  which  it  is  to  be  appro- 
priated shall  raise  and  apply  an  equal  sum  of  money  to  ihB  same 
object.    StatuteSj  p.  176. 

§  3.  The  fifty-fourth  section  of  chapter  fifteen  of  title  one  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  is  hereby  repealed.  [The  section 
thus  repealed  was :  "  Any  coUe^  or  academy  now  incorporated,  and 
exempt  from  the  visitation  of  the  regents,  mav  subject  itself  to  such 
visitation,  by  a  resolution,  to  be  approved  and  signed  by  a  majority 
of  its  trustees,  and  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  corporation ;  and  every 
such  resolution,  when  received  by  the  regents,  shall  be  unalterable, 
unless  with  the  consent  of  the  regents."    1  R.  S.j  p.  164.] 
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Eduoatioh  of  Ookmon  School  TsAOHKUi. 

1884.  '^  AN  AOT  concerfd^ng  the  Literature  Fwad,^^  directs : 

§  1.  The  revenue  of  the  literature  fund  now  in  the  treasury,  and 
the  excess  of  the  annual  revenue  of  said  fund  herec^fter  to  be  paid 
into  the  treasury,  over  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  or  portions 
thereof,  may  be  distributed  by  the  regents  of  the  university,  if  they 
shall  deem  it  expedient,  to  the  academies  subject  to  their  visitation,  or 
a  portion  of  them,  to  be  expended  as  hereinafter  mentioned. 

§  2.  The  trustees  of  academies  to  which  any  distribution  of  money 
shall  be  made  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
expended  in  educating  teachers  of  common  schools,  in  such  manner 
ana  under  such  regulations  as  said  regents  shall  prescribe.  Statutes^ 
p.  426. 

1849.  "AN  ACT  makmg  appropriaiiionefoT  the  support  of  common 

schodlefor  the  years  1849  and  1850,"  provides,  among  other  things  : 

§  2.  The  treasurer  shall  pay  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  out 
of  the  income  of  the  United  States  deposite  or  Literature  Funds,  not 
otherwise  appropriated  to  the  trustees  of  one  or  more  academies,  as 
the  regents  of  the  university  shall  designate,  in  each  county  in  this 
state,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year  for  the  years 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-one ;  provided  such  academy  or  academies  shall  have 
instructed  in  the  science  of  common  school  teaching,  for  at  least  four 
months  during  each  of  said  years  at  least  twenty  individuals,  but  no 
BQch  one  county  shall  receive  a  larger  sum  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.    Statutes,  p.  236. 

Fbakexin  Aoadbmt  (Malone). 

1836.  "AN  ACT  to  provide  /o7*  the  rebuildmg  of  the  FrankUn 
academy ^^^  authorized  the  comptroller  to  loan  out  of  the  capital  of 
the  common  school  fund,  "  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  to  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Franklin  academy,  in  the  town  of  Malone,  in  the  county 
of  Franklin,  to  be  by  them  expended  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  academy 
buildings  on  the  academy  lot  in  said  town ;  which  said  sum  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars  shall  be  charged  in  the  books  of  the  comptroller  as  a  debt 
due  from  said  town  of  Malone  to  this  state,  with  interest  thereon  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum ;  and  the  said  debt  shall  belong  to  the 
common  school  fund."  To  meet  this  indebtedness,  the  supervisors  of 
said  county  were  required  to  levy  a  tax,  for  each  of  four  successive  years, 
on  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  said  town  of  Malone,  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  debt,  including  interest,  etc.  (See  a  similar  act  in  rela- 
tion to  Lowville  Academy,  am,te,  p.  691.)    Statutes,  p.  82. 

1857.  ^^AN  ACT  to  authorize  a  loan  to  the  trustees  of  Franklin 
Academy,  at  Malone,  Franklin  county,"  authorized  the  comptroller 
to  loan  to  said  trustees,  at  seven  per  cent  interest,  "  out  of  the  capi- 
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tal  of  the  common  school  fmid,  to  be  paid  in  eiz  equal  annual 
inetalments,  the  sum  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  on  the  execntiony  bj 
such  trustees,  of  a  bond  and  mortgage  on  their  real  property,  as  the 
comptroller  shall  deem  ample  security,  or  the  deposit  of  such  other 
security  as  the  comptroller  shall  deem  sufBcient."  A  satisfactoiy 
policy  of  insurance  on  the  academy  buildings,  duly  assigned,  was  also 
required  as  further  security.    Stattdes,  vol.  2,  p.  403. 

Saivdt  Hill  Aoadeut. 

1836.  "AN  ACT  to  provide  far  thehuUding  of  an  academy  or  high 
echool  in  the  village  of  Sandy  HiUy^  authorized  the  levying  a  tax 
upon  the  said  village  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars,  for  this 
purpose.    SiatuteSy  p.  790. 

FUBTHXB  InCBXABB  OF  LiTSRATUBB  AND  CoMHON  SoHOOL  FUHM,  TBOM 

TAB  IT.  S.  DEPosrr  Fund. 

1838.  "AN  ACT  to  appropriate  the  income  of  the  United  Staiee 
deposite  fund  to  the  purposes  of  education  and  the  diffusion  of 
JcnowledgCj^  directs  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
dollars  bo  annually  distributed  from  that  fund  to  the  common 
schools ;  the  sum  of  fifty-five  thousand  dollars  annually  for  the  pui^ 
chase  of  district  libraries,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  and  thereafter 
for  either  libraries  or  teachers^  wages,  in  the  discretion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  each  district ;  six  thousand  dollars  each,  annually,  for  five 
years,  and  until  otherwise  directed  by  law,  to  Geneva  College,  and 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the  payment  of  pro- 
fessors and  teachers ;  throe  thousand  dollars  annually  for  the  same 
period  and  purpose,  to  Hamilton  college  ;  and  twenty-eight  thousand 

dollars  annually  "  to  the  literature  fund,  which,  together  with  the 
sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  of  the  present  literature  fund,  shall 
be  annually  distributed  among  the  academies  in  the  several  sena- 
torial districts  by  the  regents  of  the  university,  in  the  manner  now 
provided  by  law.  But  no  academy  shall  hereafter  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  annual  distribution  of  the  literature  fund,  until  the 
regents  of  the  university  sliall  be  satisfied  that  a  proper  building  has 
been  erected  and  finished  to  furnish  suitable  and  necessary  accommo- 
dation for  such  school,  and  that  such  academy  is  furnished  with  a 
suitable  library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  that  a  proper  pre- 
ceptor has  been  and  is  employed  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  at 
such  academy :''  And  further,  that  the  regents  shall,  on  being  aatisfied 
that  such  building,  library  and  apparatus  are  sufficient  for  the  pur- 

J  OSes  intended,  and  that  the  whole  is  of  the  value  at  least  of  twenty- 
ve  hundred  dollars,  permit  such  academy  or  school  to  place  itsdf 
Under  the  visitation  of  the  regents,  and  thereafter  to  sluue  in  the 
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distribntien  of  the  moneys  above  mentioned,  or  anj  other  of  the 
literature  fund  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law.  The  regents  of 
the  university  may  also  admit  to  such  distribution  and  to  any  other 
of  the  literature  fund,  any  incorporated  school,  or  school  founded  and 
governed  by  any  literary  corporation  other  than  theological  or  medi- 
cal, in  which  the  usual  academic  studies  are  pursued,  and  which  shall 
luive  been  in  like  manner  subjected  to  their  visitation,  and  would  in 
all  other -respects,  were  it  incorporatec^  as  an  academy,  be  entitled  to 
such  distribution. 

"§  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  regents  of  the  univer- 
sity to  require  of  every  academy  receiving  a  distributive  share  of 
public  money  under  tno  preceding  section  equal  to  seven  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  to  establish  and  maintain  in  such  academy  a 
depjartment  for  the  instruction  of  common  school  teachers,  under  the 
direction  of  the  said  regents,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  dis- 
tributive share  of  every  such  academy." 

The  residue  of  the  income  of  the  said  U.  S.  deposit  fund  not 
otherwise  app)*opriated  was  to  be  annually  added  to  the  capital  of 
the  common  school  fund.         «        «        «        Statutes^  p.  220. 

1851.  "AN  ACT  appropriating  the  revenues  of  the  Literature  and 
United  States  Deposit  Fundsy^  provides : 

§  1.  There  shall  be  paid  annually,  by  the  treasurer,  oh  the  war- 
rant of  the  comptroller,  out  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the  liteitt- 
tnre  fund,  to  the  several  academies  under  the  supervision  of  the 
regents  of  the  university,  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  farther  sum  of  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars  from  the  income  of 
the  United  States  deposit  fund,  being  in  all  forty  thousand  dollars, 
according  to  an  apportionment  to  be  made  by  the  regents  among 
the  said  academies,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
who  shall  have  pursued  the  requisite  studies  to  enable  them  to 
share  in  said  distribution ;  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  Delaware 
academy  in  eacli  of  the  years  1851  and  1852,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  being  the  interest 
at  six  per  cent,  on  four  thousand  eight  hundred  ana  twenty-five 
dollars  of  state  stock  held  by  the  comptroller  in  trust  for  said 
academy,  being  part  of  an  appropriation  lor  said  academy,  by  chap. 
170,  of  the  laws  of  1819.  4  *  *  »  » 

§  3.  There  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer,  on  the  warrant  of  the 
comptroller,  out  of  the  income  of  the  literature  fund,  to  the  regents 
of  the  university,  three  thousand  dollars  annually,  to  be  assigned  by 
them  to  such  academies,  subject  to  their  visitation,  for  the  purchase 
of  text  books,  maps  and  globes,  or  philosophical  or  chemical  appara- 
tus, as  may  apply  for  a  part  of  the  money  for  that  purpose,  on  the 
terms  prescribed  in  the  second  section  of  chapter  one  hundred  and 
forty  of  the  laws  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

§  4.  The  treasurer  shall  pay  yearly,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comp- 
troller, out  of  the  inoom^e  of  the  United  States  deposit  or  literature 
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fand,  nol  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  trustees  of  one  or  more 
academies  in  each  county  of  the  state,  as  the  regents  of  the  nniTer- 
sity  shall  designate,  the  ^um  of  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  ea<^ 
scholar  who  shall  have  been  instructed  in  such  academy  durine  at 
least  four  fuU  calendar  months  in  the  science  of  common  8(£ool 
teaching.    Statutes^  p.  992. 

HimSON   AOADVHT. 

1838.  **AN  ACT /or  the  rdief  of  the  BucUan  Academy,''  provides 

that  '^  the  comptroller  of  this  State  is  hereby  authorized  to  canod  the 

bond  of  five  hundred  dollars,  with  interest  thereon,  held  bv  the  peo- 
ple of  this  state,  aeainst  the  Hudson  Academy,  bearing  date  tnird 
March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirteen."    iSkUuieSj  p.  268. 

PbOVTSIOKS  BELA.TIVE  TO  TbUST  FuNDS. 

1840.  *'AN  ACT  authorizing  certain  trusts^''  provides : 

§  1.  Eeal  and  personal  property  may  be  granted  and  conveyed  to 
any  incorporated  college  or  other  literary  incorporated  institution  in 
this  state,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  either  of  the  following  purposes : 

1.  To  establish  and  maintain  an  observatory. 

2.  To  found  and  maintain  professorships  and  scholarships. 

3.  To  provide  and  keep  in  repair  a  place  for  the  burial  of  tne  dead  ;  or 
'  4.  For  any  other  specific  purposes  comprehended  in  the  general 

objects  authorized  by  their  respective  charters.  The  said  trusts  may 
be  created,  subject  to  such  conditions  and  visitations  as  may  be  pre> 
scribed  by  the  grantor  or  donor,  and  agreed  to  by  said  trustees ;  and 
all  property  which  shall  hereafter,  be  granted  to  any  incorporated 
college  or  other  literary  incorporated  institution  in  trust  for  either 
of  the  aforesaid  purposes,  may  be  held  by  such  college  or  institution 
upon  such  trusts,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  and  visitations  as 
may  be  prescribed  and  agreed  to  as  aforesaid. 

§  2.  Beal  and  personal  estate  may  be  granted  and  conveyed  to  the 
corporation  of  any  city  or  village  of  this  state,  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
any  purpose  of  education,  or  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  or  for  the 
reliei  of  distress,  or  for  parks,  gardens,  or  other  ornamental  grounds, 
or  grounds  for  the  purposes  of  military  parades  and  exercise,  or 
health  and  recreation,  witW  or  near  such  incorporated  city  or  village, 
upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  grantor  or  donor, 
and  agreed  to  by  such  corporation ;  and  all  real  estate  so  granted  or 
conveyed  to  such  corporation,  may  be  held  by  the  same,  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  and  agreed  to  as  aforesaid. 

§  3.  Heal  and  personal  estate  may  be  granted  to  commissioners  of 
common  schools  of  any  town,  and  to  trustees  of  any  school  district, 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  such  town,  or  for  the 
benefit  of  the  schools  of  such  district. 

§  4.  The  trusts  authorized  by  this  act  may  continue  for  such  time 
as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  they  may  be 
created,    Staputesy  p.  267. 
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1846.  "AN  ACT  to  amend  the  acty "  (authorizing  certain  trasts  as 

afbreaaid)  provides : 

§  1.  The  income  arising  from  any  r^al  or  personal  property  granted  or 
conveyed,  devised  or  bequeathed  in  trust  to  any  incorporated  college 
or  other  incorporated  literary  institution,  for  any  of  the  purposes  spe- 
cified in  the  '^ Act  authorizing  certain  trusts,"  passed  May  l4th,  1840, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  support  of  any  teacher  in  a 
grammar  school  or  institute,  may  be  permitted  to  accumulate  till  the 
same  shall  amount  .to  a  sum  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  regents 
of  the  university,  to  carry  into  effect  either  oi  the  purposes  aforesaid, 
designated  in  said  trast.     StaiuteSj  p.  76. 

OaHBRTOGB  WASHmOTON    AOADBMT. 

1848.  '^AN  AOT/or  the  relief  md  benefit  qf  the  Cambridge  Waehr 

ington  Academy "  provides  that  '^  all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of 

the  people  of  this  state,  in  and  to  the  personal  estate  of  Margaret 
McLelland,  deceased,  late  of  Washington  county,  a  lunatic,  who  it  is 
alleged  died  without  heirs  at  law  capable  of  inheriting,  is  hereby 
released  to  the  trustees  of  the  Cambridge  Washington  Academy,  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  said  academy,  provided  always  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  affect  the  claims  of 
any  creditor  or  heir  at  law  of  said  Margaret  McLelland.''  Sta^tea^ 
p.  341, 

AoiLDXHT  07  DorrCHESS   OOIXKTT. 

1849.  ^^  AN  ACT  ajypropriaimg  the  revenues  of  the  LOeraiure  and 
Omted  States  deposits  fufid^^^  in  addition  to  appropriations  to  certain 
colleges,  and  to  the  Delaware  and  St.  Lawrence  Academies,  appro- 
priates ''  to  the  Dutchess  County  Academy,  out  of  the  income  of  the 
United  States  deposite  fund,  four  thousand  dollars."  StakUeSy 
p.  483. 

Al.rEBD  AOADBXT. 

1850.  <^AN  ACT  authorizing  a  loan  to  the  tovon  of  Alfredy  f/n  the 
county  of  AUegany^  and  to  authorize  the  town  of  Alfred  to  reloan 
the  same  money  to  the  trustees  of  Alfred  Academy ^^  provided  for 
advancing  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  from  the  capital  of  the 
common  school  fund,  under  certain  specified  conditions.  Statutes^ 
p.  496. 

1851.  The  Annual  Appropriation  Act  contains  the  following : 

"  From  the  General  Fund :"  [for  the  three  next  following  institu- 
tions.] 
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RSNSBELASB  InBTTTCTB. 

^'  For  the  Rensselaer  Institute  [then  an  academy],  three  thou- 
feand  dollars."  [Subsequent  appropriations  have  been  made  to  the 
Ilensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  which,  being  now  authorized  to 
confer  degrees,  may  be  classed  with  colleges.] 

GiafESXO   AOADEICT. 

'^  For  Geneseo  academy,  three  thousand  dollars." 

GOUYESNEUB  WeSLETAN    SeMINABY. 

''  To  the  Gouverneur  Wesley  an  seminary,  two  thousand  dollan.*^ 
Statutes^  p.  936. 

New  Paltz  Academy. 

1866.  "AN  ACT  for  the  loani7ig  of  certain  moneys  to  the  New 
PaUa  Academy y  at  New  PaUz^  Ulater  county^ "  provides : 

§  1.  The  comptroller  is  authorized  to  loan  to  the  trustees  of  New 
Paltz  Academy,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollara  trom  the  literature 
fund  for  the  period  of  six  years,  upon  said  trustees  filing  satisfactory 
securities  for  the  payment  of  the  same  by  mortgage  on  the  real  estate 
belonging  to  said  academy,  situate  in  the  village  of  New  Paltz,  Ulater 
county. 

§  2.  The  sum  of  money  hereby  authorized  to  be  loaned  shall  be 
applied  by  such  trustees  solely  for  the  benefit  of  such  academy. 

§  3.  The  interest  upon  the  sum  hereby  authorized  to  be  loaned 
shall  be  paid  annually.     Statutesy  p.  169. 

1863.  "AN  ACT  for  the  relief  of  New  Paltz  Academy,"  released  the 
aforesaid  loan  of  one  thousand  dollars  with  accrued  interest,  and  appro- 
priated from  the  general  fund  a  sum  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  lite- 
rature fund  therefor.    SiatuteSy  p.  826. 

Loans  to  AcADEiaBs. 

1857.  During  this  year,  the  Legislature  authorized  the  Oomptroller 
to  loan  money  from  the  common  school  fund  to  several  of  the  acade- 
mies, to  wit : 

Antwerp  Liberal  Literary  Institute,  $3,000.  StatuteSy  vol.  ii, 
o.  473. 

Franklin  Aoadeatt,  Malone,  $1,500.  Vol.  ii,  p.  403.  (See  p.  699, 
<mte^ 

Onondaga  Academy,  $4,000.    Vol.  ii,  p.  496.    (See  p.  686,  anie^ 

Ovid  Academy,  $5,000.    Vol.  ii,  p.  492. 

RoGERsviLLB  Union  Seminary,  $3,500.    Vol.  i,  p.  845. 

Susquehanna  Seminary,  $15,000.    Vol.  ii,  p.  495. 
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1867.  The  town  of  Olean  was  authorized  to  raise  $1,600  by  tax, 
on  a  two-thirds  rote  bj  the  taxable  inhabitants,  the  said  snm  to  be 
expended  in  completing  the  said  aoademy  and  buildings  thereto 
belonging.    StaitUeSy  toL  i,  p.  904. 

Attboaa.  Aoadskt. 

1864.  The  town  of  Aurora,  Erie  county,  was  authorized  to  raise 
six  thousand  dollars  by  bond,  to  be  expended  in  rebuilding  the  said 
academy,  and  the  Comptroller  was  authorized  to  make  a  loan  from 
the  common  school  fiind  on  such  bond.    Staivtea^  p.  1818. 

1868.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  above,  for  com- 
pleting and  furnishing  the  building  and  paying  off  the  indebtedness 
of  said  institution.    StahUeSj  p.  533. 

Utioa  Aoadkmt. 

1866.  Common  Council  authorized  to  raise  $25,000  by  bonds,  to  be 
applied  to  the  erection  of  a  new  building,  etc.    Stahcteif,  p.  26. 

1 868.  Ten  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  above.  Statt^s^ 
p.  41. 

Lk  Kot  Aolnsxio  iNSTrruTE. 

1867.  Town  authorized,  on  a  majority  vote  at  the  annual  town 
meeting,  to  raise  $10,000,  upon  its  bonds,  for  benefit  of  institute, 
the  acting  supervisor  to  be,  after  delivery  of  bonds,  from  that  time 
forward^  a  trustee  by  virtue  of  his  office.    StatuUes^  p.  84, 

Canajohabis  Academy. 

1867.*  Village  trustees  authorized  to  levy  tax  of  $2,500,  to  paj 
indebtedness  of  said  academy  and  to  improve  property.  StcUtUes^ 
j>*  838. 

Aboade  Aoademt. 

1867.  Town  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $8,000, 
for  liquidation  of  debt  erection  of  boarding-house,  and  improvemeni 
of  buildings  and  grounds.    Statutes^  p.  2381. 

Almond  Academy. 

1868.  Town  authorized,  on  a  majority  vote  of  electors,  to  raise 
(7^000  by  bonds,  for  erecting  an  Academy  and  town  hall.  StcaMeBy 
p.  199. 

46 
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1869.  The  Supeirisor  of  W<iDdbiiU  wis  mthorbed,  on  tiie  doM 
sent  of  a  majority  of  the  tax-payers  of  said  town,  to  issae  bonds 
npon  the  credit  of  the  town  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,  for  the  purpose 
<^f  erecting  additional  bnildings  fof  the  use  of -said-Acadefitnj.  Sta- 
$UU$j  p.  431. 

Fbisnbship  Aoadeict. 

1871.  Supervisor  of  Friendship  authorized,  on  a  majority  rota 
of  electors,  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,  for  additioo 
to  building,  repairs  and  improvements.    Statutes^  p.  269. 

1873.  Similar  enactment  for  $4,000  more.    StattUe^^  p.  1181. 

Ohbibtxah  Bbokhsbs'  Aoadsmt,  Albany. 

OaBT   OoLLBaiilTX   SSMINABT. 

1871.  ^^AN  AOT  making  appropriations  for  certain  public  and 
charitable  institutions,"  contains  the  following  grants  to  academiee, 
subject  to  the  vjpitation  of  the  Begents  of  the  Univeraitj: 

^'  For  the  Christian  Brothers'  Academy  at  Albany,  three  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars." 

"  For  the  Gary  Collegiate  Seminary,  Oakfield,  three  thousaud  aeven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars."    StcOutei^  p.  1966. 

BoaBBSTBft  Frbs  AoAi>Binr. 

1872.  The  dty  was  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amoant  of 
$75|000,  ^^  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  free  academy  upon  the 
site  purchased  and  now  owned  by  said  city  for  such  purpose."  Sim' 
tuieSy  p.  471. 

Also,  for  $15,000,  to  pay  debt  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  a  site  for 
said  free  Academy.    SMuteSyp,  541. 

1878.  $75,000  above,  increased  to  $126,000.    StakOBSj  p.  lOQO. 

XJkadilla  Aoadbht. 

1872.  '^AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  endowment  of  the  Unadjlla 
academy"  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  of  the  sarplns 
moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  commissioners  of  said  town,  for 
which  surplus  money  said  town  has  incurred  no  liability,  on  th0  con- 
sent  of  a  majority  of  the  tax-payers  of  said  town,  owning  or  repr^ 
senting  more  than  one-half  of  the  taxable  property,  to  be  set  aput  as 
a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  applied  exclusively  toward  the 
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payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  employed  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Mid  UtiadUla  Aeademy.    I^<a%a$8y  p:  1140. 

m 

C0BTL42n>  AoADEicr. 

1867.  The  town  t>fl)eef8  of  Homer  were  anthdrked,  oft  atwo^thirde 
vote  of  electors,  to  raise  $20,000  by  bond,  for  erection  of  new  baild- 
ing  for  Cortland  Academy*    Stahi^teSj  p.  224. 

1873.  AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  tuition  in  Cortland 
Academy  of  academic  scholars  residing  in  the  village  of  Homer." 

Sexttion  1.  Every'  scholar  residing  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
the  village  of  Homer,  who  has  received  or  who  may  nereafter  receive 
the  regents'  certiiieate,  entitling  snch  scholar  to  admission  in  the 
academies  of  this  State,  shall  be  entitled  to  tuition,  free  of  char^,  in 
Cortland  Academy,  in  the  Village  of  Homer,  for  the  full  acaaemic 
course  of  instruction  as  established  by  the  trustees  of  said  academy. 

§  2.  To  pay  the  expenses  of  tuition  of  all  scholars  who  receive 
instruction  in  Cortland  Academypursuant  to  section  one  of  this  act, 
tlie  trustees  of  the  village  of  Homer  are  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  taxable  property  of  said  village,  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  tuition  of  such  sdiolars,  at  the  rate  of  nine  dollars 
A  term  of  thirteen  weeks,  for  all  scholars  who  are  pursuing  studies 
known  as  higher  English,  and  at  the  rate  of  twelve  dollars  a  term  of 
thirteen  weeks,  for  all  scholars  who  are  pursuing  classical  studies  in 
said  academy. 

§  St.  After  the  close  of  each  academic  term  in  said  academy,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  principal  of  said  academy  to  report,  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  said  village^  the  name  of  each  aca- 
demic scholar  residing  in  said  village  of  Homer,  who  has  received 
instruction  in  said  academy  during  tne  previous  term,  with  the  num- 
ber of  weeks  each^has  been  in  attendance,  and  the  studies  pursued 
by  each,  \rhicli  report  shall  be  verified  by  the  affidavit  of  said  prfn- 
dpal. 

§  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
3$id  village  of  Homer,  within  ten  days  after  receiving  the  report 
mention^  in  the  preceding  section,  to  lay  the  same  before  the  board 
of  trustees  of  said  village,  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting  of  such 
board,  whose  duty  it  sh^l  be  to  draw  an  oraer  on  the  treasurer  of 
said  village,  payable  to  the  treasurer  of  said  Cortland  academy,  fo 
the  amount  which  said  academy  is  entitled  to  receive,  as  shown  I' j 
the  report  of  said  principal  of  Cortland  academy,  which  order  shall 
be  d^ivefed  to  the  treasurer  of  Cortland  academy. 

§  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  said  academy  to  give  notice,  in  one  or  more  papers  published  in 
the  village  of  Homer,  at  least  two  weeks  before  tne  holding  of  the 
regents'  eitamination  in  each  term  of  said  academy ;  and  anv  scholar 
residing  within  the  limits  of  said  village  shall  be  allowed  all  the 
privileges  of  an  examination  granted  to  scholarB  attending  said  aoa^ 
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§  6.  Nothing  in  this  act,  giving  free  tuition  to  scholarB  in  Cortland 
academy,  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  discipline  of 
said  school ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  trustees  of  said 
academy,  on  recommendation  of  the  principal  of  said  academy,  to 
expel  any  scholar  for  improper  conduct 

§  7.  AH  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inocmsistent  with  this  act  are  heirebj 
repealed. 

§  8.  The  said  board  of  trustees  of  the  village  of  Homer  shall  take 
n6  steps  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  until  the  same  shall 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  voters  of  said  village  voting  at  a  special 
meeting  held  for  that  purpose,  in  the  town  hall  in  the  said  village  of 
Homer  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  May  next.  A  notice  of  which  special 
meeting  shall  be  published  in  two  papers  published  in  said  village  lor 
two  weeks  previous  to  such  election.  Said  vote  shall  be  taken  bj 
ballot,  and  there  shall  be  written  or  printed  or  partly  written  and 
partly  printed  on  the  ballots  of  those  in  favor  of  the  tax,  '^  For  the 
payment  of  tuition  of  academic  scholars  in  Cortland  academy ;'-  and 
on  the  ballots  of  those  opposed,  ^'  Against  the  payment  of  tuition  of 
academic  scholars  in  Cortland  academy."  The  poll  shall  be  open 
from  one  o'clock  in.  the  afternoon  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  trustees  of  said  village  shall  preside  at  and  certify  the  result  of 
such  meeting ;  and  such  certificate  shall  be  recorded  by  the  derk  of 
said  village  m  the  village  record. 

§  9..  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately.    StatuteSy  p.  255. 

Stats    Tax   fob    the    BENEFtr  of    Academies    and    Aoadxmigal 

Dbpabtments  of  Union  Schools. 

1872.  The  Annual  Appropriation  Act  contains  the  following  para- 
graph : 

**'  For  the  benefit  of  the  academies  and  academical  departments  of  the 
union  schools,  the  sum  of  one  hundred .  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  derived  from  a  tax  of  one-sixteenth 
of  one  mill  upon  each  dollar  of  the  taxable  nroperty  of  the  State ; 
the  sum  thus  arising  to  be  divided  as  the  literature  fund  is  now 
divided,  which  is  hereby  ordered  to  be  levied  for  each  and  eveiy 
year."    UtaPutes,  p.  1250. 

1873.  The  Annual  Appropriation  Act  renews  the  appropriation  of 

1872,  with  this  modification  of  the  clause  following  the  word  **  State," 

to  wit :  ^^  this  sum  to  be  divided  as  the  literature  fund  is  now  divided, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  law  passed  in  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-two ;  but  no  part  of  this  fund  shall  be  distributed  in  aid  of 
any  religious  or  denominational  academy  of  this  State.''  Statutes, 
p.  1007. 

The  language  used  in  the  final  clause  of  this  paragraph  differs  from 
that  which  occurs  in  §  7,  of  the  following  statute: 
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1873.  "AN  ACT  in  relation  to  academies  and  academical  depart- 
ments of  nnion  schools,  and  the  distribution  of  public  funds." 

Sbotiokt  1.  The  sura  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
•  lare,  ordered  by  chapter  five  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  laws  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two,  to  be  levied  for  each  and  every 
year,  for  the  benefit  of  academies  and  academical  departments  of 
union  sdiools,  shall  be  annually  distributed  by  the  regents  of  the 
university,  for  the  purposes  and  in  the  manner  following,  that  is 
to  say : 

§  2.  Three  thousand  dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  required, 
in  addition  to  the  annual  appropriation  of  three  thousand  dollars  for 
the  same  purpose  from  the  literature  fund,  for  the  purchase  of  books 
and  apparatus,  to  be  annually  apportioned  and  paid  in  the  manner 
now  provided  by  law. 

'  §  3.  Twelve  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
required  in  addition  to  the  annual  appropriation  of  eighteen  thousand 
dollars  from  the  United  States  Deposit  fund,  for  the  instruction  of 
common  school  teachers ;  the  whole  sum  to  be  apportioned  and  paid 
to  the  several  institutions  which  may  give  such  instruction  as  now 
provided  by  law,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  for  each  scliolar 
instructed  in  a  course  prescribed  by  the  said  regents,  during  a  term 
of  thirteen  weeks,  and  at  the  same  rate  for  not  less  than  ten  weeks  or 
more  than  twenty  weeks. 

§  4.  The  said  regents  shall  cause  to  be  admitted  to  the  academic 
erxamination,  established  by  them  in  the  academies  and  academical 
departments  of  union  schools,  any  common  school,  or  free  school,  any 
scholar  from  any  common  school  who  may  apply  for  such  examina- 
tion bearing  the  certificate  of  the  principal  teacher,  or  of  any  trustee 
of  such  school,  that  in  his  judgment  such  scholar  is  qualified  to  pass 
the  said  examination. 

§  5.  Free  instruction  in  the  classics  or  the  higher  branches  of* 
English  education,  or  both,  shall  be  given  in  every  academy  and 
acaaemical  department  of  a  union  school  subject  to  the  visitation  of 
the  said  regents,  undei*  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  said  regents 
may  prcscnbe,  to  all  scholars,  in  any  academy  and  in  any  free  sdiool, 
or  m  any  common  school,  who,  on  any  examination  held  subsequent 
to  the  be^nning  of  the  present  academic  year,  shall  have  received 
the  certificate  of -academic,  scholarship  issued  by  the  said  regents  to 
the  extent  of  twelve  dollars,  and  if  the  condition  of  the  fund  will 
admit  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  tuition,  at  such  rates  of  tuition  as 
are  usually  charged  for  such  scholars  in  such  academies  and  acade- 
mical departments  respectively,  and  in  case  the  tuition  is  free  to  resi- 
dent pupils,  at  the  rates  charged  to  non-resident  pupils,  or  at  such 
rates,  in  all  cases,  as  the  said  regents  may  deem  reasonable ;  but  such 
free  instruction  must  he  obtained  by  such  scholars  within  two  years 
iroin  the  date  of  their  examination  respectively. 

§  6.  The  said  regents  may,  in  their  discretion  and  under  such  rules 
as  they  may  adopt,  annually  apply  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars,  in  book  or  other  premiums,  for  excellence  in  scholar- 
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ship  and  conduct,  as  shown  in  the  papers  and  the  returns  of  the 
academic  examination  ;  but  the  cost  of  any  one  premium,  shall  not 
exceed  ten  dollars ;  and  the  said  sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  ibUin, 
or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  needed,  afaftU  be  paid  to  the  Mid 
regents  out  of  the  amount  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of.thisiact, 
by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller. 

§  7.  The  balance  of  the  said  one  hundred  and  twenty^five  thonsaiid 
dollars  remaining  after  the  apportionments  described  in  the  preeeding 
sections  of  this  act  shall  have  been  made,  shall  be  distributed  as  the 
literature  fund  is  now  by  law  directed  to  be  distributed,  but  no 
money  shall  be  paid  to  any  school  under  the  control  of  any  religLOiu 
or  denominational  sect  or  society. 

§  8.  The  said  regents  of  the  university  are  hereby  authoxixed  to 
make  such  just  and  e<]^uitable  regulations  as  they  may  deem  neoesaarj 
for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

§  9.  The  treasurer  shall  pay,  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptrolier,.the 
several  sums  to  which  the  paid  regents  may  certify  any  inatitutioA  to 
be  entitled  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 

§  10.  Every  academy  shall  make  up  its  annual  report  &»  its 
academic  year,  and  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  regents  on. or 
before  the  first  day  of  S^tember  in  each  year. 

§  11.  This  act  skfldl  take  effect  immediately.    StoMe^y  p.  Wl. 

SuHHABY  OF  iNSTrrunoiTO  AiiTD  Lbadimo  Subtsotts. 

The  names  of  academies,  etc.,  and  the  leading  subjects  contained 
in  this  paper,  have  been  inserted  generally  in  the  chronologicsl  order 
of  the  first  statutes  relating  to  them  respectively,  an  alphabetical  list 
of  which  is  now  annexed : 

Academy  of  Dutchess  County ^ . . . .  W 

Albany  Female  Academy '  tNO 

Albany  Female  Seminary ^ W 

Alfred  Academy. 708 

Almond  Academy 705 

Annual  Reports  of  Academies,  etc ^0 

Antwerp  Liberal  Literary  Institute W 

Appropriations,  direct,  ,to  Academies,  etc.,  688,  688,  687,  688,  699,  698,  606, 

696,708.708,704,  706 

Arcade  Academy .' .....* ....',....  706 

Auburn  Academy ; 606 

Aurora  Academy 706 

Bedford  Academy .....:.'  680 

Bridgewater  Academy 600 

Brooklyn  Collegiate  Institute  for  Young  Ladies 601 

Buffalo  High  School  Association '. 600 

Cambridge  Washington  Academy : 70S 

Cana^oharie  Academy 690, '    706 

Canton  Academy . . ; ..'.;.  .607 

Cary  CoUe^ate  Seminary ;•. : .'. .  706 
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GiUUIl  Female  8attina«7 090 

CnjHEigA  Academy •«.., 6S4 

Oentcall^.  T.  Confemice  Seminary 690 

C^iiitUm  IMQisn'  Academy,  Albany « 706 

Clinton  Qrammar  School - *  •  • ^^ 

Columbia  CollegB..... , 681,  682 

Coaauiton  School  Fund,  origiB  of...., 6$4 

increafle  of • ......693,  700 

loans  from,  to  Academies,  687, 691, 696,  699,  708, 704,  707 

Common  School  Teasers,  education  <tf 699,  701/  702 

Cooperstown  Female  Academy ^ , 690 

Cortland  Academy 685,  707 

Dtiavare  Academy 693,  '  708 

lirasmns  Hall  Academy 686 

TiixroBXA^  Hall  Academy * 694 

Fenks,  leases  of ,  to  Academiee 696,  697 

Flushing  Institute 690 

Franklin  Academy,  Malonc 699,  704 

Franklin  Academy,  Prattsbuigh •  -  696 

Fredonia  Academy ; . . .  695 

Free  Infraction : 709 

Friendship  Academy 706 

Gaines  Academy 690 

Gkneseo  Academy 690,  704 

Goneiv*  College....... 700 

<3ospel.  School ,  and  Litemture  Lots , 681 

Gouvemeur  Wesleyan  Seminaiy 704 

Griffith  Institute 690 

Hamilton  College 700 

Hudson  Academy 702 

Ithaca  Academy '690,  695 

Jefferson  Academy 690 

Jk>hnstown  Academy .....: 662 

Kinderhook  Academy. 690 

Le  Roy  Academic  Institute 705 

L^wiston  Academy i 696 

Lfterature,  etc.,  Lots 681,688,  685,  6157,  695 

Literature  Lotteries,  etc 684 

Literature  Fund,  origin  of 685 

Increase  of ^ ..6fll8,  700,  708 

distribution  of 698,  709 

Loans  to  Academies 704 

Livingston  County  H^h  School 690 

LowTille  Academy. r 691 

Mexico  Academy 690,  696 

Middlebury  Academy 695 

Montgomery  Academy 692 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy 690,  695 

New  Paltz  Academy 704 

Newtown  Female  Ax»demy ^ ., ... .  ^190 
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New  York  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Ogdensburgh  Academy 097 

Olean  Academy 705 

Oneida  Conference  Seminaxy 090 

Onondaga  Academy 686,  70i 

Ontario  Female  Seminary 690 

Ontario  High  School 601 

Oswego  High  School 691 

Ovid  Academy 600,  704 

Oxford  Academy 688 

Oyster  Bay  Academy 094 

Pahnyra High  School 691 

Pompey  Academy 685 

Premiums,  provision  for 709 

Bedhook  Academy 690,  096 

Bensselaer  (Polytechnic)  Institute 704 

Bensselaer  Oswego  Academy 690,  696 

Revised  Statutes 691 

Rochester  Institute  of  General  Education • 690 

Rochester  Free  Academy 706 

Rogersville  Union  Seminary 704 

St  Lawrence  Academy 686,  708 

Sandy  Hill  Academy 700 

School,  etc.,  Lots 681 

Seminary  of  the  Genesee  Conference 690 

Special  legislation 6^ 

Sprhigville  Academy 690 

Statutes  incorporating  academies 088 

declared  to  be  public  acts 688,  690 

Susquehanna  Seminaxy , . « 704 

Tax,  State,  for  benefit  of  Academies,  etc 708 

Taxes,  local,  for  Academies,  etc 684,  688,  692,  697,  700,  705,  706 

Trust  funds,  provisions  relative  to 702 

unaoiiia  Acaci eii ly  ••••••..•  »^ •  •  •  •  •  •«• « •.*>*>•>•••■« » f*.» »»-*-» ••'•••  •  .-••»-•  •«-« ••••'••••••  ■ixi 

Union  College 705 

United  States  Deposit  Fund 699,  700,  701,708,  709 

University  of  the  dty  of  New  York 700 

Utica  Aoulemy .  706 

Washington  Academy 099 

Waterf ord  Female  Academy 689,  690 

White  Plains  Academy *. 691 

Woodhull  Academy 706 
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GERMAN 


IN  THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM 


By  ADOLPH  'WERNER, 

Pnfeitoritfihe  Oerman  Lanffuaae  and  JMtratur*  in  Ou  OoOsffeqfthe  OUy  qf  Ntw  York. 


<•♦  •> 


Hayikg  been  desired  to  lay  before  the  Convocation  my  views  upon 
the  stndy  of  German  in  our  colleges,  I  beg  to  submit  my  examination- 
papers  of  the  academic  year  just  closed.  These  papers  embody  my 
opinion  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  can  be  done,  in  the  way  of 
German  in  an  American  college.  I  have  stated  upon  each  paper 
whether  the  students  were  allowed  to  consult  the  dictionary  or  not, 
and  also  whether  the  selections  were  from  what  they  had  read  during 
ihe  term  or  presented  to  them  for  the  first  time.  No  other  explana- 
tions seem  necessary. 

THREE    YEARS'    COURSE. 


First  Term,  or  30  Lessons  in  all. 


EXAMINATION  PAPER. 
February  2, 1872. 


Fbeshhak  Class. 

1.  Translate  (without  dictionary) : 

((M  matteT'-Olaubensklee^i  Reader) 

3e^  loan  fie  auf  etnen  offenen  $Ia(  im  SBabe,  ta  {a^  fie  unter  etnem  ^atxat 
tin  @d)neegIodt(!^en  fle^ett,  un^  n>e{I  fie  ))on  tent  )»{elen  Sitcten  nxCfi  Saufen  mute 
gemoiten  mar,  fe^e  fie  fld^  ^u  tern  ®I5(fd^en  unt  legte  i^r  Steifigbuntel  iteBen  ft4. 
9(d  fie  fo  tafaf  tmb  ta«  Sliimc^en  betrad^ete,  fagte  fie:  ,,SBad  fur  ein  fd)oned, 
gruned  jtleit  tu  (afi,  (te6ed  Sd^neegloctiiften,  tad  pu^t  ttd)  gar  berrtt^,  unt  frieren 
mirfl  ttt  auA  ni(i^t,  loie  i(b  armed  Aiitt  in  meinem  serrijfeuen  Aleite,  unt  fo(4  ^in^ 
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f(^9ne  tveife  SRu^e,  toie  In  (ofl,  toettoc  id^  oud^  ttimmfrm^r  Mil  to  Nfol  9mi 

Der  frembe  AnoBe  tntg  rin  flI6ented  StitHitn,  im(  fpra^  mit  rintr  ^obfefiga 
@timme:  ,,Aomm,  Ia§  und  Seeren  ))fltt(!en  nn^  ^tine  franfe  Stutter,  fie  loaAfai 
tort  in  Urn  SBoIte,"  Unt  ffiil^elm  ging  mit  tent  fremten  jtxatoi  iii  te«  9^ 
ffiftit,  mtb  fie  ))Pdteii  in  hxr^tt  3^  ^<i^  Jtorfr^en  90a  ^er  jdARpni  rttfim  fitb 
httttn,  oBgleid^  ed  no^  iiid)t  &rtbeereit|eit  oar;  uitb  ux  ittmt  itnoie  (if(  it« 
tad  A5r6^eit  unt  f))ra(!6:  ,,9ringe  tiefe  Seerm  teiner  TlMtt,"  nub  ycrjil^ipail. 
SSil^elm  nol^m  tad  jt&r6(!^en  unt  bracl^te  ed  feiner  3Rutter ;  Pe  af  i^on  ten  Sctm 
unt  genad  in  terfeKen  ©tunte  ton  i^rer  Jtranf^eit  unt  ^er^  i^ren  J^nobm. 

3n  alten  S^ten  wanterte  einmal  ein  Stiefe  auf  ter  Sontflra^.  Da  flmaig  9m 
pWfiii^  tin  unMannter  Vlann  entgegen,  unt  rief :  „^,  Mnen  &ii/nH  tDoksT 
^SSad,"  f))ra(!6  ter  Stiefe,  „tu  oififl  mir  ten  SBeg  tertreten  ?  Skr  Mfl  t«,  Ntf  ti 
fo  led  mit  mir  retefl?"  „^  Mn  ter  lot,"  entiiterte  Ut  Stoere,  „wir  wtt^ 
9ltemant,  unt  anii  tu  mu§t  meinen  Sefel^Ien  ge^rd^en/  !Der  SHcje  tkt 
oeigerte  flii  unt  fing  on  mit  tern  Xote  pi  ringen.  Sd  oar  ein  longer,  ^efKjff 
Xanc^l  inUifi  aitc  be(;ielt  ter  Stlefe  tie  Dber^ont  unt  fc^Iug  ten  Zot  nU  {enn 
Saujl  nieter,  tag  er  neben  einem  Steine  nieterfanf .  t>tt  Stiefe  ging  feiner  Scgr, 
unt  ter  Sot  lag  befiegt  ta  unt  oar  fo  traftlod,  tap  er  fUfi  ni4^  oietcr  er^ 
fonnte. 

^  Oive  the  caae,  gender^  and  nominaiive  plnsal  of  9Ia^,  Soltc, 
8attme,  ftleit,  Slii^e,  Srau,  Xnobt,  Jt&r^en,  firtbeeren,  stutter,  Dtonn,  ^otf. 

3.  Give  the  inflnitiye  and  past  participle  of  oonterte,  fi»fang,  ft^toA,  bi^ 
retejl,  fing  an,  be^ielt,  lag. 

4.  Qive  the  terminations  of  the  present  and  preterit  indicatiTe,  of 
both  the  strong  and  the  weak  verb. 

5.  Write  the  poem  Dad  @t&ntd)en« 


Second  Term,  or  60  Lessons  in  all. 

June  ISthy  187». 


■ 

1.  Translate  (without  dictionary) : 

{Old  matUr-'GlaubentUM'i  SiodirJi 

fiber  ie^  f!el  ed  tem  (9ro§t)e}ier  ein,  tag  tad  Sateen  o&^rent  ter  ftenMutiBBp 
oerboten  oar.  Sr  t^eifte  feine  flngfl  tegmegen  tem  Jtalif^  ntit.  Jf^  fH^ 
unt  SRetina !  T)a9  xoitt  ein  fd^Iedbter  €)^a§,  oenn  i^  ein  <Stor4  UeSot  wijit 
Oefinne  ti^  tod^  auf  tad  tumme  Sort,  i^  bringe  ed  ni^  l^wi.^    .Dctiad^ 
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mjiffm  vir  mi  t/px  DPm  (udm  tmb  b<i)tt  fl^n^en:  9Rtt~3Ru— 9tu— .''  ®{e 
^Oten  fi(!6  gegen  Djlen  tmo  iitdten  |{(!6  in  einem  fort,  fo  ta^  i^re  @d}nabel  ieina^e 
bie  Srte  6rrti(;rten.  96er,  o  3ammer !  bad  3<^u^(^iloort  mar  i^nen  entfaQen — xa6^ 
itt  arme  d^aftb  unb  fein  Segleiter  maren  unb  Mie6en  StSrd^e. 

,,$crr  utib  (BeUeter/  fifi^erte  er  Itife,  „t»etist  ed  nitr  ni(!^t  t^&rid^t  fur  eUieit 
(8rof«f)ier,  no^j^  mei^r  ober  fur  einen  Stordb  to&re,  fid^  t»r  ^penfiem  gu  furd^ ! 
9Kr  1ft  ^ong  un^imUcft  ^u  ilRut|,  bemt  ^ier  v&ttmi  \fit  ti  gang  )»eme^mli(jft  ^t^ 

IJbn  ber  Siide,  an  xoAijtt  fie  flanbm,  fonnlen  f!e  einen  gropen  @aal  itberfe^en. 
Sr  uar  ringdum  mil  @&u(en  gefd^muft  xa(t  (jrad^boO  .tergiert*  Siele  farMgt 
&i«i)»en  erje^ten  bad  Sid^t  bed  Saged*  3n  ber  9)litte  bed  ©aaled  flanb  ein  nmber 
2if<j^,  vmX  i>iebn  unb  audgefud^ten  @))eifen  befe^t.  dtfaigd  um  ben  Sifd^  )og  fi^ 
ein  @ofa,  auf  meld»em  ac^  Stanner  fagen.  ^n  einem  biefer  Scanner  erfannten 
He  ®t9r(^  ben  Jtramer  mieber,  meld^er  if^nen  bad  S^uberpuber  oerfauft  %Q^t, 
@ein  9lebenflj^  fotberte  i^n  auf,  feine  neue^en  S^aten  )u  erga^Ien.  fir  era&i^Ite 
unter  anbem  aud^  bie  ©efd^id^e  bed  ftalifen  unb  feined  Srjierd.  ,,SBad  fitr  ein 
93ort  ^a|l  bu  i|nen  benn  aufgegeben  ?''  fragte  i^n  ein  anberer  B^uberer.  „fiin 
ted^t  jc^ioered  (ateinifd^ed,  ed  ^ei§t  9lutabor/ 

2.  Explain  the  word  9o^;  give  some  analogons  English  (or  French) 

words. 
Give  tlie  two  sets  of  German  names  of  the  four  cardinal  points  of 

the  compass. 
What  sort  of  box  is  called  ftoflen,  and  what  !Dofe  ? 
Distinguish  $ferb,  9to§  and  ®^U 
Ql  what  Roman  name  is  Jtaifer  the  German  form  ? 
What  (about)  was  the  duration  of  the  German  empire?  from 

when  to  when  ? 

8.  Supply  (in  English)  the  principal  clause  to  which  the  clause  toenn 

ed  nur ®efpenflem  gu  fitrdbten  is  subordinate. 

What  is  the  subject  of  ifl  in  mir  ifl gu  9tnt^  ?     . 

In  what  order  of  arrangement  is  each  clause  of  the  sentence: 

Stingd  um  ben  Sifd^  gog  fld^  ein  @ofa,  auf  toeld^em  bie  9l&nner 

fa§en.    Why  ? 
Select  from  the  third -extract  a  clause  (or  simple  sentence)  in  the 

order  of  arrangement  not  exemplified  in  the  above  sentence. 

4.  Translate  Mutabor  into  Q^noan. 

Give  the  second  person  singular  of  ^veiy  tense  of  the  indicative 

mood  of  fatten. 
Give   the   nominative  singular  of  @(^n&bel,  ®tord^e,  ®efpen{lem, 
:        8ampen>  Xaged,  S;t^aten, 
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In  the  phrase  tin  nmber  Zifd^  mit  ®t»dfeit  Jbefcf^,  why  is  vaS^  de- 

clinedy  and  befe^t  not  declined  P 
Why  is  ntttter  declined  as  it  is  ? 

6.  Write  the  stanzas  beginning  severally: 

1 .  g5  l|t  ni(i^t  irtlf(!^e  9Jluf!f, 

2.  gu^rten  fie  ni^  mit  Sonne 

3.  SJlDfl,  feiner  Anabe,  bu  mit  mir  ge^'nt 

4.  Aenn^  tu  bad  ^and  ?  anf  @aulen  ni^t  fetn  Da^, 

5.  @o  tolU  id^  liegen  unb  ^r^en  fUQ, 

Name  the  poems  of  which  they  are  parts,  and  the  poets. 


Third  Term,  or  408  Lessons  in  all. 


February  30,  1872. 


SOPHOMOBS  GlA8& 

1.  Translate  (without  dictionary) : 

{New  matter,) 

Ittt  tleitte  ^^htiot. 

3(^  mar  ein  Ileiner  Jtnabe,  ftanb  feft  !aum  auf  bem  Sein, 
£)a  noiim  m\ii  fdbon  meht  Sater  mit  in  icA  tlReer  l^inein, 
UnD  Ie:^rte  lei^t  mi^  fcl^mimmen  an  feiner  {id}em  ^viti 
Unb  in  tie  gtut^en  tauten  6id  niebet  anf  ben  <Sanb. 
Sin  @{Iberflud(^en  morf  rr  breimal  in'd  Steer  ^inab, 
Unb  breimal  mu§r  ic^'«  ^olen,  eV  er'«  aum  2o^n  mir  gaK 
Dann  reid^t'  er  mir  ein  Sluber,  ^ie§  in  ein  Soot  mi^  geVn; 
(Er  fetter  biteb  gur  Seite  mir  unt>erbrojfen  jle^n, 
SBied  mir,  n^ie  man  bie  SBogen  mit  fi^arfem  @dblage  bri(i^, 
SSie  xaM,  bie  SSirbel  meiDet  unb  mit  ber  Sranlung  ficbt. 
Un^  )»on  bem  fleinen  Aa^ne  ging'd  flugd  in'd  gro|e  @d)ijf ; 
Sd  trieben  un«  bie  ©tiirme  um  manned  gelfenrijf. 
3^  fap  auf  \i^%tm  9Rajle,  fd^aut'  fiber  9Jleer  unb  Sant ; 
6d  f^roebten  Scrg^  un^  j^iirme  ftoriiber  mit  bem  ©tronb^ 
!Eer  Sater  ^ieg  mi(i^  merlen  auf  jeDcd  SSogele  Slug, 
Sluf  atter  SBinte  SJe^en,  auf  aUer  SBoIfen  3ug ; 
Unb  bogen  bann  bie  ©turme  ben  'JRafl  bid  w  bie  glut^, 
Unb  fpri^en  bann  bie  SSogen  ^o^  fiber  meinen  ^ut: 
Da  fa^  ber  Sater  prfifenb  mir  in  bad  Hngeflc^t; 
3(!^  fa^  in  meinem  Aorbe  unb  ruttelte  mii^  ni^* 
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IDa  flHra(!^  er,  itnb  tie  SBonge  wort  i^m  mie  9lut  fo  rofti 
^(Blud  au  ouf  teinem  ilRafie,  tu  Qetner  ^p^riot  I" 
Unb  ^eute  gob  In  Soter  eiit  Sd^mett  mir  in  bie  ^onb, 
Uitb  mei^tt  mid)  aunt  ftam))fer  fiir  ®ott  un^  Saterlanb. 
Sr  mag  mid^  mit  ben  SUtfen  ))om  Aopf  He  a^  bm  3tV>< ; 
3Rir  mar'd,  aU  t^ot  fein  Sluge  l^inab  tn'd  ^era  mir  feVn* 
34  ^id^  ntein  @(!6»ert  gen  ^immet,  nnb  fj^ant^  i^n  ^d^er  rni, 
Unb  battii^te  mtd^  im  ®timbe  nid^  fd^led^ter  old  ein  ^ann. 
Da  fprad^  er,  unb  bie  SSange  marb  i^m  mie  Slut  fo  rot^ : 
„®lfi(f  au  mit  beinem  ©d^werte,  ^u  Heiner  ^vbriot," 

93iUeIm  Stttller, 

2.  How  ought  the  contents  of  the  third  and  fourth  line«  of  the  poem . 
to  be  arranged  in  prose  ? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  ©ci^tDert,  ICegen  and  @a6el  ? 

4.  Decline  bad  ^erg* 

5.  What  is  a  strong  verb  ?  what  a  weak  verb  ?  what  an  irregular  (or 
anomalous)  verb  ? 

6.  What  Towel  has  the  pttrticiple  of  a  strong  verb,  if  the  preterit  has 
a?  i(ie^?  o?  u? 

7.  Wnerein  does  the  conjugation  of  reben  differ  from  the  conjugation 

of  loben  ? 

8.  Mention  the  irregular  (anomalous)  verbs. 

9.  Translate  (without  dictionary) : 

(Old  matter — SehlegeTs  Orammar.) 

1.  Do  not  wait  2.  Why  does  he  not  love  his  brother  ?  3.  The  sun 
and  the  moon  shine.  4.  Your  father  will  hear  it.  5.  I  sold  my  house. 
6.  Have  we  fulfilled  our  duty  ?  7.  The  ice  broke.  8.  The  children 
drank  milk.  9.  She^has  become  my  Mend.  10.  This  man  sees 
nothing.  11.  What  were  you  reading,  when  I  came?  12.  I  h^-ve 
carried  it.  13.  Who  has  cut  the  bread  ?  14.  The  poor  man  sleeps  in 
safety.  15.  The  boy  brought  sugar  and  salt.  16.  I  cannot  understand 
them ;  do  you  think  they  can  understand  me  ?  17.  He  never  hesitates. 
18.  How  tall  you  arel  19.  Temperance  is  the  best  physician.  20. 
Bailways  and  steamboats  facilitate  travel. 

10.  Write  the  stanzas  beginning,  severally, 

1.  Die  fd^Bnfte  Sungfrau  fl^et 

2.  SJad  fdiert  mi4  93ei6,  toad  f^ert  mid)  Ainb? 

3.  Xtttn^  bu  ba«  2anb,  too  bie  Sitronen  HiiVn  ? 

4.  3^^  Pttfl«»  »l^  ber  Sogel  (ingt, 

6.  ©te  pngen  oon  2ena  unb  2ie6e,  ^on  ferger  gofener  3«it» 

and  name  the  poems  from  which  they  are  taken,  and  the  poets. 
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Fourth  Term,  or  180  Lessons  in  a!l. 


June  lOthy  1872. 


SopHOKOBE  Glass. 
1.  Traiuda^  (with<mt  dictionary) : 

^atttet»aM« 

9&e  @onn^  unb  Sefhage  ifi  ter  r&mifAe  CLometMiI  (elebt.  I^ie  wa^%mm  sub 
rei^en  9lomer  fa^ren  ^ter  elite  oter  anbert^alB  ©tutfteii  Wi  9ta4t  in  fe^r  lo^I^ 
reiser  Stet^e  fpa^ieren.  Die  SBagen  lommen  «om  )»enetianif8Kn  9>alii{l  ^mtntcr, 
l^alten  fid^  an  ter  Itnfen  @eite,  fal^ren,  tvenn  e«  f<bBn  93etter  {ft,  an  ton  OMM 
)>or6ei,  jum  £^ore  ^inaud  nn^  anf  lent  SlaminifAtn  Skg,  mnnil^md  iidf^imlc 
moOe.  !C{e  fritter  oter  fpoter  Umff^renben  fatten  f!<!^  on  tie  <mtfr(€f(te;  fb 
^iel^en  tie  kiten  SSagenret^en  in  ber  (efien  Ottnnng  m  einmi^er  %\xt.  ^afrob 
Die  9lad}t  einget&ntet  mirb,  ifi  biefe  Drbnun^  nnttrSrod^ ;  ieDer  toftiM  nw  ed 
i^m  6eliebt,  unD  fud}t  feinen  n&Aflen  93eg,  oft  gnr  Un6equemlid»f^it  tKeU^  4n^cnt 
Squipagen,  toel^e  in  tern  engen  Slannt  baDun^  flel^ini^ert  unt  anfge^ol&en  mermen. 
Diqe  96ent|>aaierfa^rt,  tveld^e  in  aOen  gro^en  italienifc^en  @tfitten  kiOant  ift 
unt)  in  {eter  fleinen  Statt,  n^ihre  ed  and)  nur  ntit  einigen  jtntfc^n,  na^S^o^int 
xoixi,  todft  ))iele  Sn§gSnger  in  ben  Sorfo ;  iebermann  fdmntt,  nm  ga  fe^en  oter  ge^ 
fe^en  ju  werten^ 

Suf  bem  freien  $Ia^  fnd^en  bie  $ferbe  nod»  einanber  ben  Sorfpnmg  al^nge^ 
»innen,  a(er  toenn  fie  einmal  in  ben  engenStanm  ittifd^en  bie  betbenSki^en 
jtutfcben  ^ineinlommen,  »irb  meifl  aQer  Setteifer  «eTge6Ii(!^.  Sin  $aar  ftnb  gt^ 
mdfinlic!^  9praud,  bie  alle  itrafte  anfhengen.  Ungea^tet  ber  gefirenten  |)tt^oIaite 
gibtbad  $fia{ler  genet;  bie  3Rdl^nen  fliegen,  bad  Sftaufi^golD  ronfdbt,  linb  ffntm 
ba§  man  fie  erBUdt,  flnb  fie  »otbel. 

9lnn  u)irb  ed  ffit  einen  Jeben  9flt4t,  ein  angegfinbeted  jtetjd^en  tn  ber  fyak  pit 
tragen.  Dl^ne  Unterfd^ieb,  o6  md'A  93eTannte  ober  Unbelannte  twr  flA  ^aBe,  ^4f' 
man  nnt  immer  bad  naci^fte  Si^t  aud3ui(afen,  ober  bad  feinige  toieber  m^x^bboL 

%.  Translate  (withoat  dictionaiy) : 

(New  matter.) 

9Itt«  >et  italiettifd^eit  9Ieife. 

®0  tO(tr  ber  Slad^mittag  borbeigegangen,  o^ne  lOi^  xoxx  in  itn  %oVl  tm9w^ 
eingefa^ren  »&ren.  93ir  ttutben  i»ielme^r  immer  mefhoartd  gttriebcn,  mbV^ 
Sd^ijf  entfernte  ^  immer  mtlifc  tm  bem  (£a)»  SRinert^a.  3ebermaim  hmt  ikc^ 
brie§Ii<!^  nnb  ungebnbig ;  toir  beiben  aber,  bie  loir  bie  8Be&  mit  maCerif(^ai  Xa(|fil 


Setmd^Mat,  bimtm  bamtt  fe^  gitfcteten  fein,  terni  (ei  ©omtenmetergatig  genoffen 
oir  ^cd  (cnttc^flcit  SlnBIid^;  ten  ttitd  tie  gon^e  Sleife  geoa^rt  l^tte.  3n  (em 
gtangftt^nt  gairibcnfAmud  lag  ^^  9Rinen)a  mit  btn  taronflof tnteit  ®e6Ugett  oor 
mtfem  Xugen,  iittef  l\t  ^t\\tn,  tie  fi&  fubn)&rtd  ^inoiite^m,  fd^on  einen  Uaulid^n 
Xoit  ongenommen  fatten*  Dcr  Sefut  mar  und  fl^tiar*  Sintd  lag  Sapri ;  tie 
Sormen  friner  geldto&nte  bnnten  t»tr  tuiij  ten  turd^fl^tigen  USuHd^en  1)unfi 
t)oQbittmett  mtterfd^en*  Unter  einem  gona  reinen,  tooltenlofen  $imtt4  gl&ngte 
to«  ntl^ige  SReer.    Sir  entiitdlai  inu  on  bcm  KnBIid, 

3.  Wbat  does  9t9mer  mean  when  not  derived  ftx>m  Stem,  but  oorre- 

lated  with  ^oxax  ?    What  bnilding  in  Oermany  is  called  ter 

Sterner  ? 
Give  native  Oerman  words  for  yalaft,  @qui))age,  brtKant. 
Why  is  oPe  @onn:?  unt  SefHage  in  the  accusative  ? 
Explain  why  fi^on  is  left  undeclined  in  t»enn  ed  yim  SBetter  ifl* 
Make  a  relative  clause  of  frii^  ober  fpater  Umfei^renben. 
What  woid  might  be  substituted  for  belieH  in  too  ti  i^m  betiebt  ? 
When  may  room  be  translated  by  Staum?  when  must  it  be  trans- 

'  lated  by  @tube  or  3iotin^? 
In  9lun  rvirt  ed  fiir  einen  ieben  S^flid^t,  what  is  the  antecedent  of  ed, 

and  what  is  the  case  of  $fltd}t? 
What  is  the  case  of  ^ij  in  ))or  fl^  ^abe  ? 
In  the  clause  inte§  He  %i\\tn  .. angenommen  l^alten,.why  does 

intef  mean  wUiU^  and  not  in  the  mean  while  f 
Distinguish  SRenner  from  8&ufer,  SHennba^n  from  2aufba!(|n,  SSettrennen 

from  SSettlauK 

4  Translate  (without  dictionary) : 

{Old  matter-^SMegeTi  Chammar,) 

1.  A  child  four  years  old  is  not  strong  enough  for  such  a  task. 
2.  Will  you  have  another  cup  of  tea?  3.  The  city  of  London,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain,  lies  on  the  Thames.  4.  The 
most  beautiful  flower  has  not  always  the  finest  odor.  5.  Man  is  made 
for  society.  6.  I  could  not  go  to  school ;  I  had  a  headache.  7.  Give 
a  new  book  to  the  best  one  of  your  scholars.  8.  Do  you  know  that 
beautiful  bird  ?  9.  Do  you  know  what  the  name  of  that  beautiful  bird 
is?  10.  He  has  travelled  much;  he  has  seen  the  United  States,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Russia.  11.  To  die  is 
nothing;  but  to  live  and  not  to  see,  that  is  a  misfortune.  12.  He 
showed  httle  patience.  13.  What  alittle  dog  I  li.  I  have  done  my 
wotk  ;'has  he  done  his  P  15.  Oharles  the  First  and  Lewis  the  Sixteenth 
wet«  breaded.  16.  I  shall  be  seventeen  on  the  twelfth.  17.  He  did 
not  obmo  tmtii  haif-past  ten  o^dock.    18.  In  the  year  fifteen  hundred 
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and  eighty  Francis  Drake  made  the  first  voysgie  around  Uieworid 
19.  Who  brought  this  letter  ?  to  whom  did  he  giye  it  ?  20.  The  dpgs 
of  St.  Bernard  have  saved  the  life  of  many  a  man. 

5.  Write  the  stanzas  beginning  severally : 

1.  3netn  Sater,  mein  Sater,  unt)  |!e^fl  ht  ni^t  bort 

2.  ftmnji  tu  t)en  ©erg  ymXi  fctnen  SSoIIcnfleg  ? 

3.  ©egriif  ct  felt  mlr,  ctic  .t)erm, 

4.  X)ort  fa§  ein  flolaer  Abnig,  an  Sanb  tmb  ©iegett  rett!^, 

5.  I5ett  ©i^iffer  im  Hetnett  ©Atffe 

6.  ®o  fle^jl  t)u,  0  <56Ao^  metner  8&ter, 
<r.  Da  fanti  id)  elite  @tatt,  unb  taut 

8.  SBenn  SBetternad^t  anf  SSolten  fa§, 

Name  the  poems  of  which  they  are  parts,  and  the  poetSi 


Fifth  Term,  or  225  Lessons  in  all. 


February  5, 1872, 


JuKioB  Glass. 

1.  Translate  (with  dictionary) : 

{New  matter,) 

S)ie  @tttbe<fitito  9liitet{fa^4» 

Slid  ber  iOlorgen  anbrad^,  fa^  bad  @d}iffdt)oIf  eine  f(lboiic,  grmie  3nfel  t)et  |U 
liegen.  SAit  Sonnenaufgang  6efHegen  fie  tie  85te  unb  nibertcit  »tt  Atkgtasfi 
unb  fliegenben  Sa^nen  bent  Sanbe  gu.  Sm  Ufer  fatten  fi(^  )»iele  Stntso^cr  ba 
3nfel  ^erfammelt,  bie  e&en  fo  fel^r  fiier  bie  feltfamen  ®!i{le  erflaunten,  ate  ^  frlkr 
6ei  biefen  @taunen  erregten^  (3ie  toaren  nadt,  ))on  einer  rot^lidbtn  JhaifinfarK 
ubrigend  tvo^Igebilbet.  3^te  ©prad^e  ^atte  ettoad  UnanfammenbangtnM,  Xiiir^ 
fd^ed,  tmb  oitd  aOem,  mad  man  an  i^nen  fa^,  Icn^tete  fo  toenig  Softer  inter, 
baf  bie  @))aniet  auf  ben  ®ebanfen  lamen,  ed  mlil^  n>o|I  gar  nii^  Siaite 
fetn.  Dad  »aren  f!e  oBer  aOerbingd,  nur  flanben  fie  auf  cincr  fe^  slitii^ 
Stufe  ber  SnttviAung.  @{e  lomtten  ben  Xderfian  nid|t,  bad  mibc  Jtltiu  as 
bie  grud^ttorteit  i^er  3nfel  gem&^rte  i^nen  Staid  unb  Sw^etn  im  tteMbft  i"* 
)»ang  fie  ni^t  gut  @orge  fitr  jHeibung  unb  SQe^nungen.    ®ro$e  S^terc,  tie  tto 

@tatle  unb  iire  Sift  l^atten  fiben  t&nnen,  ga6  e«  bort  got  ni# firfutei 

nol^m  bie  Snfel  ffir  bie  cafUHfAe  Atone  in  9ef!|,  mit  ben  ^tmat  snb  9Hcc&b 
feiten,  toel^e  bie  9)ottttgiefen  bei  i^ten  Cntbedungen  in  Xfribi  la 
)>flegten.    Xie  Sbtgetomen  fa^en  bad  mik  an  unb  iegtifftn  notirUdi^  nidM 
tvie  i^ncn  bie  gonge  (Etfid^nttng  »ei^  SR&mier  mit  8&itcn  unb  9Usum^ 
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feOfamm  S)miJ^e  mtb  no^  frUfattterm  3Ranieren  ttberioupt  ct»ad  Uniegreifli^ 

fdri  nmpte*    ®ie  tt)&l|nien,  fie  feim  t>om  ^immel  ^erabgefoimiten 

Dad  (Scrftd^  9on  eiiter  neueti  Skit  flog  nun  burd^  gatt)  Suroi»a;  ben  Ie(]^aflefltn 
!(nt|eU  me0te  ed  iebo^  in  ®))(mien  fcOfl*  3n  btraet  ^t\i  gotten  fl^  fibt^^n^ 
Ittttbtrt  Stenfc^  jitfomntengefitiibm,  bie  on  bem  atoetten  Buge,  ber  xoxa  in  bo^ 

eigentll^  ©olblonb  ge^en  foUte,  Z%t\i  ne^mnt  tDoQttn Sor  aQen  S)ingett 

^oUe  man  bie  (EintoiQigung  bed  9>a|>fhd  tin,  ber  arxij  nic^  etmangelte,  aOe  mu  gn 
entbedtenben  2&nbet  ber  jrrone  bon  CafUIien  gn  fii^enfen,  nur,  bap  er  ju  ©unflen 
9ortttgaId  biefe  ©d^enbtngen  auf  bie  2&nber  jenfeiU  einer  Sttttagdlinie  (ef^r&nfte, 
bie  er  |ttnbert  @eemellen  wefUid^  t^im  ben  Sgoren  aog*  9Bad  bieffeitd  gefunben 
tvitrbe,  foltte  ben  9>ortug{efen  ge^5ren*  Da  biefe  ober  mit  ber  Sntfc^eibung  nnan^ 
frieben  »aren,  fo  lorn  nai^  einiger  3^  tin  Sertrag  %tx  ©tonbe,  toeld^em  jnfolge  bie 
Z^eilungdlinie  870  ilReilen  »efUid^  i9on  -tenen  3nfeln  gejogen  »arb*  Daburd^ 
blieb  SrafDien  in  ber  golge  bad  (Eigentl^ttm  9ovtugatd«  Seder. 

f 

%  Parse  l^otten  flben  Rnnen.     Name  the  modal  auxiliaries;   state 

wherein  their  conjugation  is  irregnlary  and  explain  the  irregalarity. 
Translate :  Sr  lann,  muf ,  miO,  foQ  ed  get^n  ^civx,  and  Sr  ^  ed  t^nn  Onnen, 
mfilfen,  tooDen,  foQen* 

3.  What  is  the  gender  of  Suropa?  Give  the  German  names  of  Asia 
and  AastraUa;  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific*  ocean ;  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Baltic  sea ;  of  Germany^  France,  Switzerland ;  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Thames^  the  Danube ;  of  Lisbon,  Bome,  Naples,  Vienna, 
Ratisbon,  Dunkirk,  Flushing,  the  Hagii^ 

4.  What  German  word  besides  3nfel  means  Island^  What  is  the 
German  for  Oontinent  in  the  phrase  ^Hhe  five  continents,''  and  in 
the  phrase  ^from  the  island  to  the  continent"?  How  many  Gemian 
miles  make  a  degree  (of  latitude)  ? 

5.  Translate  (without  the  dictionary): 

(OldmaUer^WhiiMiftBxtfdmt.) 
L  Jesting  aside,  we  must  be  there  at  eyening.  2.  He  has  made  the 
aeoension  of  Jesus  Ohrist  the  subject  of  a  painting.  3.  I  have  just 
seen  something  beautiful,  and  heard  of  something  dreadfdL  4.  Mrs.  S. 
ifl  in  town;  if  you  want  to  see  her,  come  to  our  house  day  after  to- 
morrow. 6.  Please  try  a  cup  of  this  genuine  Bussian  tea.  6.  Alas ! 
the  &te  that  we  have  to  endure.  7.  He  looked  in  the  eyes  of  one,  and 
-whispered  in  the  ear  of  another.  8.  For  ten  months  the  chief  of  the 
band  of  robbers  was  in  prison.  9.  The  physician  would  gladly  have 
decided  as  you  wish;  but  his  opinion  differs  somewhat  from  yours. 
10.  I  am  regularly  provided  by  him  with  new  books  and  periodicals. 
11*  Unawares  we  near  the  &teftil  hour.    12.  There  have  been  fewer 
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accidents  on  this  railway.  13w  We  had  been  waiting  ftr  tiro  hoiin 
when  you  arrived,  and  we  should  soon  have  given  you  up,  14.  The 
schoolmaster  imagines  he  is  very  learned.  15.  To  be  aUe  to  enjoy  life 
is  surely  a  fine  thing.  16.  We  called  both  the  boys  np  to  ns;  they 
came  running.  17. 1  have  nothing  to  reproach  him  for ;  he  has  behaved 
most  handsomely.  18.  The  book  has  fallen  upon  the  ioor ;  it  is  lying 
there  under  the  table. 


Sixth  Term,  or  800  Lies80ns  in  all. 

Jwne  11, 187t. 

■  f 

JuKioB  Class. 

L  Translate  (without  the  dictionaiy) : 

(Old  matter.) 

9ttf|U8  3.    ^iifrritt  IB. 

91  a): .  jDo4  tvie  geriet^cjt  toir,  b!e  nld^td  \>erf(i}ultet, 
3n  bicfen  9xtii  ^e«  tinglficfd  rnit  SerBred^cnd? 
SBetn  brad^en  tvir  Me  Sreue  ?    Siarum  mit§ 

Un«  gr&p^db  toie  tin  Sd^IartgenpaaT  umtottibett  ? 
SSarum  Itx  Soter  mmerjB^nter  $a§ 
Sttd^  ttttf  tie  Siebenten  aerrei^enb  f(!^eitett? 

ffiaUenfleln*    SRoTrileiie  bei  tnir !    ®eV  ni^t  Don  mir,  Stiocl 
@tel^,  old  man  bid^  im  |)rag'fd^en  Siinterlager 
3nd  3^b  >nir  bradbte,  einen  gatten  Jtnaben 
Ded  tentfcl^en  SBhiterd  ungetpo^nt,  tie  ^ant 
ffiar  tir  erflorrt  an  ter  getoici^^gen  ^a^nt, 
Dtt  tpoDtefF  m&mili^  jit  iM^t  fof)im«  bomdd  na^  i4 
Di(^  anf,  betedte  tid)  mit  meinem  Stantet, 
3^  felbfl  mar  teine  SBarterin,  ni^t  fd^&mt'  id^ 
Cer  Qeinen  Dienfle  vA6i,  (4  l^fbgte  ^iner 
9tU  tpeiblt^  forgenber  «ej^f»g{eit, 
Sid  tu,  t»on  mir  eno&tn^,  an  meinem  fyt)fM, 
jDad  iunge  Seben  tvieter  fret^ig  fiki^ItefL 
CBann  |ab'  i^  feitbem  mtinen  Simt  t)er&]Acstt 
3A  l^abe  t)ie(e  Sonfent  rei^  gema^t, 
9ltt  SontereieE  fie  befd^enlt,  bele^iit 
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« 

'9tit  C^ret^en,— bti^  W  \ii  grlieM, 

9teiit  ^eri,  m{$  feKet  1i^\  id^  tir  gegebetu 

@ie  aQe  ttxkrm  SremUinge,  bu  warfl 

!Cad  Jttob  bed  {)aufed— SRar,  tn  fmmfl  mid)  ttlAt  t»er(a{{te,    . 

Sd  lann  nidU  jeiit,  i(i^  staged  in^  miU'tf  n{(^  gloiilbni, 

Dag  miA  ber  9t(Q:  t)erla(fnt  fatm 

®e^'  ^in,  9er(ap  m\i^,  biene  beinem  jtaifer, 
8a§  bid)  mit  einem  golbnen  ®nabenlett(ein, 
9lit  feinem  SSibberfeQ  bafiir  befo^nen, 
X)a§  Wrbct Sreuitb, ber  Satcr beterr  3ugaib, 
£a^  bir  bad  l^eKlgfle  ®efit^(  ttid^d  gatt. 

$Pi4t,  gegett  men?    Set  Mfl  bu? 

Senn  id^  am  Jtaifer  unred^t  l^onble,  i|l'd 
Slein  Urtred^t,  iti(!^  bad  beittfge.    (Se^dtfl 
Du  bit  f    Sifl  bu  bein  eigenet  ©ebieter, 
@te^fl  frei  ba  in  ber  ffiett,  tvie  id^,  baf  bu 
Ser  2:6Ster  beiner  Zil^oten  Rnntejl  fein? 
Kuf  mi4  iifl  btt  gei»flan3t,  i^  (Hi  bcin  ftoifer, 
9lir  ange^Sren,  mir  ge])otd^ett,  bad 
3{i  beine  Sl^re,  bein  9latttrgefe$. 
Unb  xotnxL  ber  @tem,  auf  bem  bu  leift  unb  moi^n^, 
Slud  feinem  ®(eife  tritly  fi(!^  (rennenb  toirft 
9uf  eine  na^fle  SBett  unb  fie  enlannbet, 
Du  tonnfl  n{(^t  i»&()Ien,  p6  bu  folgen  mittfl; 
Sort  reifit  er  bid^  in  feined  ©d^munged  Jtraft 
©arnmt  feinem  Siting  unb  alien  {einen  iDlonben. 
9lit  leid^ter  SAuIb  ge^fi  bu  in  biefen  @treit, 
X)id^  mitb'tiie  IBett  nld^t  tobeln,  fie  mtrb'd  loten, 
Daf  bir  ber  Sreunb  bod  9leiflr  %oi  gegoften. 

{New  matter.) 

9.  iStlt  StmQfvatt  t^oit  CtUwf§^ 

Kttfiifg  S.      tttftittt  6. 

Zaliot.    ^ier  unter  biefen  8&umen  fe^  mid|  nieber, 
Unb  i^r  begett  eud»  in  bie  @^Ia(^t  aurud; 
3d^  bratt(!^e  feined  Sei^nbd,  urn  gn  flerBen. 

g  a  ^  0 1  f .    O  unglfidtfelig  iammcrvoOer  Sag ! 

3tt  toeld^em  SniHd  fommt  i^r,  Sionel! 
$icr.Uegt  ber  gelb^err,  auf  ben  Zob  ber»uiAet« 

2 i onel.     "SXiA  mUt  ®ott  nic^t!    (Ebler  Sorb,  fie^t  dnf ! 
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a:  a  U  0 1  • ,  Umfotift !    Der  tag  \H  ®ifiS^  t(t  ^bnutto^ 
l:er  unfetn  X^roit  in  grfttifrri^  |lii}eit  foB* 

£tonel.     3^  forni  ni((t  Ueikn* 

.  DU  Uitfent  fliei^en  f(!^it  Mit  afleti  @dlm; 
UntDt^erfle^UA  tringt  ^d  9Ri»(l^ti  i»r^ 

£  a  ( (  0 1  •    Unfinn,  ^u  fiegfl,  tint  id^  mu§  unterge^n ; 

9Ut  tn  Dumm^tlt  Iam)>fen  ®dtter  ftttfl  tyergeteni* 
Serflud^t  fei,  mer  fein  2e6en  an  tad  ®ro$e 
Unt  SQurb^ge  mmtet  unt  hbad^te  ^fone 
9ltt  mtifem  ®ei|l  entttirft !    X)em  9liarfnlBtt{9 
®r^5rt  tie  SBelt— 

8ioneI.  3R)^Iort !  3(r ^(t mtr no^ 

gfir  »enige  SugenUide  Se6en— bentt 
Xn  euren  @(l^5pfer ! 

X  a  I  i  0 1 .  SBaren  loir  aid  Xa))fete 

!Cur^  antere  Xapfere  (effegt,  mit  I&nntm 
VM  trbflen  mtt  tern  a%mfinen  ®(j^itffaL 
Dod^  fold^em  gro^en  ®aufel)>tel  eritegen  ! 
S$ar  unfer  emfled  atBdtdtofted  Seboi 
Jteined  emjlj^aftom  Sludgcotgd  toert^  ? 

8ioncK    SRylotb,  fa|rt  toofel! 

9(ttf  SQieterftVn  in  einet  oi^em  8BeQ ! 

Z al  6 0 1 .    Salt  ifl'd  ^oruBer,  nnb  ter  Srte  get'  i^   . 
X)er  ftD^gen  Sonne  tie  Stome  toieter, 
Die  |i4  au  @(^mer|  nnt  Snfi  in  mir  gefngt— 
Unt  ton  tern  m&^t^gen  ZaIM,  ter  tie  SBelt 
9Rit  feinem  JMegdru(m  fuOte,  tleitt  nid^td  fitrig 
Xld  eine  ^ant)»oa  lei^ten  ®tauid.    ®o  ge^t 
%tx  3ltenf(!6  3U  Snte. 

n. — 1.  To  what  is  the  allusion  in  ter  S&ter  Do)>))eIfd^utt nmmintm  ? 

2.  When  was  the  winter-camp  at  Prague  ?  How  many  jears 
Jbefore  Wallenstein'a  death  ?  How  old  was  Max  wLeu  be 
jumped  his  horse  into  the  Elbe  that  he  might  rescue  his 
father  ?  Whv  was  Max  unaccustomed  to  the  German  winter? 

a  What  is  meant  by  2a$  ti^  mit  feinem  SQitterfea  belo^nen  t 

L  What  corps  did  Isolani  command?    What  wore,  hid  ohUgMaoiu 

to  Wallenstein  ? 

5.  In  what  respect  is  Gordon  contrasted  with  WaUenatoEQ  ? 

6.  What  is  the  meixdng  of  WflUensteia's  St  tntft*  ^  ftBO^^ttMl  in 
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responflB  to  Wrangel's  1>r  {)errf(j^)oerftiii^ig{le,  feliett'  i^m-gu  figeit, 
foOte  $errfd)er  ff intttA  Jt&itig ? 

7.  What  mental  power  possessed  generally  by  great  comnianders 

is  attributed  ako  to  Wallenstein,  and  displayed  in  his  inter- 
view with  the  oorporal  and  soidiere  ? 

8.  What  justified  the  poet  in  claiming  the  employment  of  rhyme 

for  tite  German  dramatic  mnse  as  an  ancient  right  ? 

III. — 1.  Parse  brintr  in  idj  |)^gte  beiner. 

2.  In  what  meanings  are  )){{egrn  and  Imtgtxi  weak  ?  in  what  mean- 

ings strong? 

3.  Parse  fetter  in  mlci^  fetter  %CiV  i(!^  Wr  gegeietu    If  the  rhythm  did 

not  prevent,  what  word  could,  be  substituted  ?  Compare 
these  two  words  with  the  English  selfy  and  st^te  what  tend- 
ency in  language  they  exemplify. 

4.  Of  what  peculiarity  in  the  treatment  of  the  adjective,  frequently 

occurring  in  Schiller,  does  the  line  O  uitdlitdfeltg  iammenooller 
Xag  offer  an  illustration  ? 

5.  Explain  the  temunation  of  (cid^ten  in  eine  ^onti^oU  ktd)ten  <3tau6d. 

6.  State  and  explain  the  anomalies  in  the  oonjugation  of  mtffen. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  Attraction  in  grammar  ?  give  an  illustration 

of  its  action  in  the  Indirect  discourse.    Esqdain  it 

8.  In  the  lines  3(^  ^^if  mir  an  ^e«  3Qo  feistem  @ltui^I 

Degwegm  OMif  ju  tton,  fo  «ic(  i^  (aim, 
!Der  fU^vt  tir  gar  »emmiitcrfante  Steven,    . 

said,  at  Count  Terzky's  banquet,  by  one  servant  to  another, 
which  construction  and  which  word  characterize  the  speaker 
as  ilhterate  ?    What  is  the  force  of  Dir  ? 

ly. — ^Translate  (without  dictionary) : 

1.  The  sun  is  setting,  and  the  air  is  cool ;  the  Bhine  flows  quietly 
past;  the  evening  sunlight  illumines  the  top  of  the  mountain — and  I 
think  of  the  old  legend  and  grow  sad. 

2.  Shakspeare  portrays  a  soul  which  is  not  equal  to  the  great  deed 
laid  upon  it.  We  see  how  an  oak,  planted  in  a  flower-pot,  destroys  the 
tessd  by  the  expansion  of  its  mighty  roots.  What  is  required  of  Ham- 
let, would  be  to  a  hero  no  heavy  burden ;  but  Hamlet  is  not  a  hero, 
and  h^  oMUiotbear  it 

8.  Often,  when  you  look  upon  tb«  vast  plain,  yoa  believe  the  great 
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riiorelesa  ocean  is  spreading  ont  before  yon.    The  prairie,  hardlj  ka 
than  the  ocean  itself,  fills  the  mind  with  the  feeling  of  infinity. 

4.  The  generations  of  beasts  arise  and  pass  away,  without  a  Oionght 
of  the  significance  of  their  life  ever  arising  in  them.  Among  all  isces 
of  men,  on  the  other  hand,  e^ery  important  event  is  distbigoidied  bj 
an  appropriate  ceremony. 

(IfeiD  matter,) 

5.  Shallow  men  believe  in  Inck,  in  circumstances :  it  was  some 
body's  name ;  he  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time ;  it  was  so  then,  and 
another  day  it  woald  have  been  otherwise.  Strong  men  beUere  in 
cause  and  effect 

v. — 1.  Give  the  two  lines  (from  the  prologue)  which  express  the  vatue 
of  the  approbation  of  the  best  men  of  one's  own  time. 

2.  Also  the  four  lines  showing  what  opposite  influence  gi^Mt  and 

small  objects  exercise  upon  men. 

3.  Give  the  closing  couplet  of  the  Troopers'  song. 
4  Give  Thekla's  song. 

5.  Write  the  lines  containing  Wallenstein's  contemptaoos  opinioa 

of  men  as  commonplace  and  influenced  by  custom. 

6.  In  what  form  does  the  thought:  '^Coming  events  cast  their 

shadows  before,"  af^war  in  SehUler  ? 

7.  Write  any  two  passages  in  the  drama,  containing  each,  at  least, 

a  dozen  lines ;  or  the  one  beginning  C,  nimmer  mfff  t4  fHici 
(Blauim  )iithtn ;  or  any  considerable  portion  of  Wallenstein's 
Vision. 


ONE    YEAR'S    COURSE. 


First  Term,  or  78  Lessons  in  all. 


January  30,  lS7iB. 


L  Translate: 


Sbkiob  Glass. 

{New  matter — Dietiona/ry  oXomd) 


3m  SIfaf,  auf  ^tx  Surg  9tie^e(f,  ^ie  oitf  dnem  1^\vx  Qetgt  M  ctami  Stofff' 
foS  litgl,  »area  Me  Stittrr  vmr  S^^nt  gr^^  SUcfm.    Cfatmal  giii0  ^o*  KaSf»- 
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frfialein  (eroi  ixCi  Zf^al,  woKU  fe^en,  mie  t9  la  untm  m&n,  xaA  lam  Me  nad^ 
^apla^  aitf  ein  Sfdhrfeb,  lai  gerabe  loott  ten  Sonern  se)>fligt  matt.  @ie  bliei 
»ot  eemttnterufig  ^f^n  unb  fc^utc  ten  3>f{ug,  tie*  9ferte  unt  tie  Seute  an,  tad 
<^  aOM  etmae  9le»ed  nnir*  ^^Si/'  fj»rad^  (le,  nnt  ging  ^erau,  rrtod  ne^m'  id)  mir 
mtt"  D«  fetctf  fie  nietcr  }ttr  fivte,  breiteie  if^re  @c^itr]e  and,  fhric^  mit  ter  ipant 
fiber  tad  Se(t,  ftng  aOed  gufammen  unt  t^af  d  ^inein.  9lun  lief  fie  gana  ))ergniigt 
na^  ^aufe,  ten  %tl]tn  ^inanffpringet^ ; .  »o  ter  S^M  fo  m  ifl,  ta§  ein  3Renf(^ 
mu^jiam  lUmnten  ntu§,  ta  t^at  fie  einen  Sc^ritt  unt  toax  oben.  !Cer  Stitter  fa§ 
derate  am  Zi\S^,  old  |le  eintrot  „Si,  mein  JtinD,"  {))rad)  er,  „mad  bringfi  tu 
ta  ?  XHe  Sreute  fd)aut  tir  jia  aud  ten  Xugen  (eraud.'^  ®ie  ma^te  gefc^ioint 
i^re  ©d^uqe  auf  unt  lie^  il^n  ^ineinblitfen.  „9$ad  l^afl  tu  fo  3A)>PeIt(!^d  tarin  ¥* 
„(ii,  Sater,  gar  gu  artiged  @pielting  1  @o  wad  Seined  ^ab'  i$  mein  Sebtag' 
ned^  tti^l  gei^t/  I^aionf  na^m  fie^eined  wii^  tern  ontem  ^eroud  unt  ^eOte  ed 
auf  ten  Sifd^:  ten  9flug,  tie  Saucm  mit  i^ren  3>ferten|  lief  ^erum,  fc^aule  ed  an, 
bubte  nut  Qotjiij^e  tor  greute  in  tie  ^ante.  X)er  Soter  ober  fprac^ :  „ jtint,  tad 
ifl  (ein  Spie^eug,  ta  l^afi  tu  ettood  (gd^Iimmed  getl^an !  ®eV  nur  gleic^  unt 
trag^d  toieter  in'd  Sl|al  ^inab."  Va^  graulein  iveinte,  ed  ^alf  aber  nicbtd.  JJliv 
ifl  ter  Saner  tda  @piel)eug;  iii  UiVi  nic^t,  tap  tu  mir  murrfl;  pad  aUti  fad)te 
toieter  ein  unt  trag^d  an  ten  n&m(ic^en  |)Ia^,  loo  tu'd  genommen  l^afl.  Sanet  ter 
Saner  ntd^  jHn  Sderfelt,  fo  ^n  I9lr  SUefen  auf  unjerm  geljim^9lefl  nid^d  gu 
leben***  Die  Sruter  ®rimm. 

2>ie    ttnuhtuitit. 

fOie  glMI^,  toem  tad  jtnabenfleit 

9to4  van  tie  ®  Aultem  fliegt ! 
9lie  laflert  er  tie  V^  3eit, 

®tetd  mvtnttt  unt  ))ergnfigt. 

I)ad  ^5Igeme  ^ufarenf^mert 

SelnfHget  i^n  i^, 
Der  ftreifel  unt  tad  @tedenpfert, 

Sttf  tern  er  ^errifd^  f{^. 

Unt  fdbmtngt  er  tur^  tie  blaue  iuft 

Vtn  bunt  geflreiften  Sad, 
®o  ac^et  er  nicbt  Slitbentuft, 

.9liAt  ittii\  ni(j^t  Sia&tigatI* 

!W*td  trfibt  i^n,  ni^td  in  »eUer  ffielt 

®ein  ^eif red  ?tngef!(]^t, 
Kid  i9enn  fein  SaU  in'd  SBaffer  f&ltt, 

Jtid  »enn  fein  ®*»ert  jerbrit^t. 
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D  itttoie,  jpid^  m^  laitfe  mtr 

Den  Iie6en  longen  £ag 
!Cur4  ®arten  uttb  ^ur^  grfine  gbtr 

Dm  ©d^metterlitiflen  na^ ! 

SalD  fd^ml^fi  btt,  ni(!|t  immer  fro:^, 

3m  engen  jl&mmet(ein, 
Unb  Ifm|l  ))om  Wtm  Cicero 

Serfc^immetted  Soteiit ! 

2.  What  is  Inversion  ?  Why  is  the  first  clause  of  the  last  sentence 
in  the  prose  piece  inveited?  why  the  second  clause  ? 

3.  What  is  Transposition?  what  is^'the  rule  for  transposition?  select 
an  instance  from  the  prose  piece. 

4.  What  is  the  singular  of  tie  Sauem  ?  to  what  rule  is  this  plural  an 
exception?  Die  ©d^ultent  being  a  regular  plural,  what  is  the  gender 
of  e^ttlter  ? 

5.  Are  the  words  jie  and  i^r  in  the  third  sentence  correct  f  referring, 
as  they  do,  to  Slicfen^aulcin,  What  are  the  rules  for  the  agreement  of 
pronouns  and  pronominals,  and  of  adjectives  (and  articles)  with  diminn- 
tives  to  which  they  refer  or  relate  ? 

6.  What  is  the  diflference  between  9Ranner,  SKenfc^en  and  Seute  ?  be- 
tween 9)fert  and  Slog  ?  Argue  the  etymological  connection  of  the  woid^ 
9lo§  and  Horse. 

7.  @ie  Uie(  ^e^en.— Give  the  same  number  and  person  of  the  present, 
the  future,  and  the  perfect.  Translate :  I  keep  my  seat  I  do  not  rise 
(remain  abed). 

8.  Qive  the  active  form  to  the  clause :  Dad  «en  ttk  Saucnt  gct^Pgt  matt. 

9.  Translate  (without  dictionary) : 

•     {(M  matUT^WhUney.) 

1.  The  blue  flowers  in  the  little  basket  are  very  beautiftd.  2.  The 
hero  loves  the  noble  and  the  dangerous.  3.  The  merchant  gives  me 
my  bill,  and  I  give  him  his  money.  4.  Who  gives  you  permission  ? 
5.  The  parson  has  two  sons ;  the  eldest  is  just  sixteen  years  old,  and 
the  second  is  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age.  6.  I  have  a  cousin  who 
talks  too  much,  and  no  one  heeds  what  he  saya  7.  We  have  fought 
well,  but  many  have  fallen  on  our  side.  8.  It  rained  very  hard  yester- 
day. 9.  The  ship  has  gone  down,  but  the  passengers  are  saved.  10. 
Let  us  begin.  11.  Will  the  child  be  loved?  12.  The  churches  and 
palaces,  the  antiquities  and  ruins  pleased  the  strangersL    13.  Qnr  flniend 
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enjoys  his  life.    14.  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  your  unexpected  good  fortune. 

15.  Would  she  have  called  me  her  enemy  ? 

10.  Give  the  dates  of  Lessing's  birth  and  death.  What  is  the  moral 
of  9tat^an  Itt  SBeife,  and  specially  of  the  stoiy  of  the  three  rings  ?  From 
what  source  did  Lessing  take  the  story?  How  has  he  altered  and 
ennobled  it? 


Second  Term,  or  IBO  Lessons  in  all. 


Jun$  24y  187ft. 


Sekiob  CiiASS. 
L  Translate  (without  dictionary) : 

((M  fnaUer.) 

1.  Odtl^e  flber  gantlet. 

Wtan  bente  fid6  einen  fvitiitn,  toit  ic^  i^n  gefd^ilbert  ^a6e,  teffen  Sater  un^txs 
mut^et  fUrM.  S^rgeig  uitt  ^mf^u^t  finb  tticgt  bie  Seibenfc^aften,  bie  i^n  6ele6en ; 
er  (otte  ficb'd  gefaDen  (affen,  ®o^n  eined  jlinig^gu  fein;  aber  nun  {{I  er  genot^igt, 
Ottf  ben  Sbflant  aufmertfamer  gu  mermen;  Ux  ben  iHonig  vom  Untert^an  fd^eitet. 
Dad  9le(!^t  gur  jtrone  mar  nid^t  erUic^,  itnb  bo^  ^iUte  ein  langered  itUn  bed  Sa^ 
terd  bie  3(nfpru(!^e  feined  ein^tgen  ©o^ned  me^r  befefligt,  unb  bie  ^offnnng  gur 
ftrone  gefl(^ert.  Xagegen  fte^t  er  fld^  nun  bur  A  fetnen  O^eim,  ungea(!^tet  fdbetn^ 
barer  Setfpred^ungen,  ^ieOeic^t  auf  tmmer  audgefd^loffen ;  er  fu^tte  flA  nun  arm  an 
®nabe,  an  ®utem,  nnt  fremb  in  bem  roai  er  von  3ugenb  auf  aU  fein  Sigent^m 
betra^ten  TOnnte.    ^ier  nimmt  fein  ®emflt^  bie  erfh  traurige  Sfti(^tung. 

9.  9ba  htt  flthtntta  Seme  ked  SnftftifeM :  fBahttnttu. 

8  0  u  i  f  e  •  !Dad  Sud)  mup  er  mir  borgen,  bie  £ieber  f!nge  iij  aOe  burd^.  ^an 
tantC^  gleid},  bie  SRufit  fle^t  babei.  Dad  ^at  er  eingefnifft,  ^itM6iit  fein  Sieblingd^ 
Heb*   (Sic  fiagt  erfl  leifCf  bann  immer  lauter:  ^SDo^lauf  no(^  dctrunfen  ben  funfelnben  SDeint") 

Salenttn  (ber  unUmvdt  cingetrcten  i(l,  na4  bcfitbttem  ©cfang).  |)ra(!^tig  !  aHer^ 
liebfl !    Dad  ifl  baffelbe  Sieb,  bad  unfer  jtleiner  ben  gangen  Sag  brummt. 

2 0 uif  e .  O  niift  bod|,  Salentin,  er  l^at  fein  ©e'^or,  er  b&It  fin  Sieb  ffir  bad 
onbcre, 

Salentin.  Dad  Sieb  fenne  id};  unb  ba  ifl  {a  an^  unferm  jlleinen  fein 
9u4  ^a^  er  flberaQ  fud^t  — ber  mirb  'ne  ^reube  ^aben,  bad  bring'  lA  i^m 
flleid^  tin« 

2  0  u  i  f  e  •  Shtf  leinot  goIL  Dad  8ud^  barf  Sfteinl^olb  nOUt  oiiber  i^abcn,  unb 
C(  fiigt^  {||nt  itUttd— ' 
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ealetttin.    Vkrt  n  fragt  mi^  \H  Sag«  gel^itmal,  A  Mf%  nil^  tcfefoi 

Sou  iff,    ©ofafl'etnein! 

Salentin.    Dad  ifl  a(er  gelogeiu 

8  0  tt  i  f  e .    SDlrinetmegf n,  Salentin,  Ia§  er  mid)  tntr  in  9tii^. 

8  a  ( e  n  t  i  n  (fnr  |i((>  Die  atte  gn&tige  Srau  sijiSSi,  tvenn  i^  Inge,  mt  tie 
jtinter  befe^Ien  ed  mir.    Da  toerte  ein  Xnterer  Qug  taroutf,    (9»«) 

2  0  u  i  f  e .  Da  l^&tte  i4  gut  onlommen  Gnnen.  (8erfMt  ^4  en^.)  Dad  <fl 
eine  f(!^5ne  ®e(d)id^. 

91  e  i n  ^ 0  lb.    3A  ^aie  SDed  ttoc^  einmal  tiberfd)IageiL 

2  0  u  i  f  e.    @o,  @ie  fd^itien  mir  fel^t  fld^. 

Steitt^olb.    Unb  nun  gerate  l^eraud. 

2  0  u  i  f  e .  Stamen  @ie  Wt  Sted^wig  tiid)!  9l^e  tom  Siit^,  bemi  »eim  ^ 
flutter  erf&^tt^ 

Stein^oU.    3^1  He  barf  ed  {a  ebenni&t  oiffeit. 

2  0  tt  i  f  e .    9hm,  aBer  gule^  mirt  fie'd  ba^  erfa^ren* 

Steiit^olb.  Sim  befien  gar  tiid^*  93enn  oir'd  i^r  i>er^e{m(iAeii 
ntmten. 

2ouife  (hi  ®dtc).  Sine  ^eimlici^e  S^e.  (Saut.)  Sad  metnen  ®ie  mir 
eigentlic^  ? 

91  e  i  n  (  0 1  b  •    %m  gerabe  ^erattd,  2ottife.    @ie  ftnb  eine  reid^e  Sron ! 

2  0  tt  i  f  e  (bet  ®ctte>  Sr  oito  mir  bod^  niil^t  fogen  moUen,  ba§  er  mi<lb  bed 
(Belbed  megen  ^eirat^et. 

9teintoIb.  WX  einem  Sorte:  3d^  ^abe  f&if  ^nubert  X^er  @d)itto 
gemad^. 

2ouife  (bei®eUe>  3n>nter  bejfer,  er  nimmt  miA  urn  feine  Sd^utben  yk 
b^a^Ien. 

9t  e  i  n  ]^  0 1  b .  Da  bad^te  i(^  benn,  ed  m&re  am  beflen,  urn  ber  SOtutter  ben 
Xerger  gu  erfparen,  ivenn  \i^  ®ie  bid  an  meiner  9la}orennitat  nm  bie  funf  (nnbect 
Scaler  an)»um|»te. 

2ottife.    Xc^!   Unb  bad  ifl SOed,  »ad  @ie  mir  fagen  tvottoi ? 

9teinboIb,    3$ bad^,  6ie  (&tten  f^on ertot^en. 

2  0  u  i  f  e .    Darum  biefe  »eiten  S(udfd)»eife  ? 

9t  e  { n M lb ,    Sreilidb !    SBad  b(^n  @ie  '^tm  tqtr,  2oitiff  ? 

2  0  tt  i  f  e  (M  eeite,  mit  4ranencr|K<ftcr  ®Hmmc).    Sd  ifl  abf<4e«(U^  i    . 

91  e  { n  ^  0 1  b .    9Xi(i  toa^r,  2mtife,  bie  ©adtie  ijl  obgemad^  ? 
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£  0  It  i  f  e  •  @ie  finb  f in  Starr  mit  ^\m,  ^imlid^kiten— 8)ad  gci^nt  miti^  3^re 
©ci^uben  wx  ?  ©lauieit  @te,  ba§  id^  auf  9)fanter  borge  ?  @ud)tn  @ie  fici^  3^rt 
Sertrauten  mtb  Sorger,  mo  @ie  tooHen  un(  tbnnen,  aier  mid)  Ia{fen  @ie  ein  ftir 
aOemoI  oud  bent  @pie(e«    £)a«  {{I  abfd^euli^  t^on  3^nen ! 

II. — 1.  What  is  fho  case  of  f!c^,  what  the  antecedent  of  ed,  and  what 
the  case  of  Solvit  in  Sr  l§atte  flft^d  gefaHen  laffen,  ©o^n  eine« 
XMi^  au  fetit  ? 

2.  Parse  l^iitte  befe^gt.     What  other  form  of  the  verb  might  be 

substituted  ?  »To  what  extent  are  these  two  forms  inter- 
changeable ? 

3.  Of  what  noun  is  ®titem  the  datiye  plural  ? 

4.  From  what  word  is  ©emSt^  derived  ?    What  is  the  wider,  and 

what  the  narrower  sense  of  that  word?  In  what  respect  are 
some  of  its  compounds  exceptional  ? 

5.  From  what  verb  is  barf?     Name   the   six  modal  auxiliariea 

On  what  theory  is  the  anomaly  of  their  conjugation  ac- 
counted for? 

6.  Explain  the  use  of  getrunlen  in  SSo^Iaufl  no^  getnmfm  ben 

funfelnben  SBein!  What  sort  of  sparkling  does  funtein  de- 
note? what  word  means  to  sparkle  in  the  sense  of  to 
effervesce  t 

7.  Which  superlative  is  am  (eflen  ?    Oive  the  other. 

8.  Oive  substitutes  for  ®IM,  Unglfid,  Serfen,  @d)I&gerei,  oUe    Srau 

of  a  kind  with  ant)ttmpen. 

■ 

III. — ^1.  From  what  book  is  the  disquisition  upon  Hamlet  taken  ? 

2.  What  book  is  spoken  of  in  the  seventh  scene  of  the  ccnnedy  ? 

3.  To  whom  is  the  name  @tubent  restricted?    What  is  &oOeg? 

How  are  the  classes  of  a  Qymnasium  named?  how  tiLe 
scholars  in  these  classes? 

4.  What  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  ^otteraBenb  ?  what  is  a 

|>otterabenb  ?  ^ 

5.  What  is  the  name  of  the  highway  from  Heidelberg  to  Darm- 

stadt? 

6.  State  tiie  subject  and  describe  the  form  of  Schiller's  Song  of 

the  Bell. 
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IV. — ^Translate  (without  dictionary): 

{fM  matter^WliitMSf.) 

1.  Whence  they  come  and  whither  they  are  going  are  both  aecretB. 

2.  We  rested  ourselves  where  a  lai^e  oak  spread  abroad  a  grateful  shade. 

3.  The  more  friendly  I  grow,  the  more  repelling  does  he  become.  4  Hy 
cousin  takes  a  music  lesson  twice  a  week.  5.  Thou  foolish  man  1  how 
canst  thou  act  so  imprudently  ?  6.  If  it  is  you,  step  nearer.  7.  He 
persecutes  me,  who  have  never  harmed  him ;  and  he  loves  tUee,  who 
canst  not  love  him  in  return.  8.  The  family  have  been  here  since  the 
first  of  August ;  on  the  twenty-fifth  they  intetild  to  make  an  excursioii 
into  the  country  ;  and  they  will  start  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

9.  Even  if  you  have  no  inclination  to  it,  do  it  to  oblige  your  friend. 

10.  We  have  had  enough  of  the  rude,  inconsiderate  behavior  of  these 
men.  11.  What  means  this  standing  and  waiting?  are  you  not  allowed 
to  go  ?  12.  As  soon  as  the  lamp  was  lighted^  the  interrupted  work  was 
taken  up  again*  13.  Whoever  risks  such  a  thing,  relies  upon  an  acci- 
dent 

(New  matter,) 

14.  He  said:  '^I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it''  He  said^  he  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it  15.  If  a  man  wish  to  conceal  anything  he  carries, 
those  whom  he  meets  know  that  he  conceals  something ;  and  usnally 
they  know  what  he  conceals. 

y. — ^Write  the  following  quotations  from  Vit  QUodti 

1.  The  opening  stanza. 

2.  The  four  lines  beginning  Da«  ljl*d  fa, 

3.  The  six  lines  beginning  D  3arte  ®t1^n\nift, 

4.  The  six  lines  beginning  Setm  mo  bad  @tmtge 

5.  The  three  £nes  foegmning  Cod^  mit  "M  ®qd^{(fe«  WUftm 

6.  The  three  Unes  begitming  Sin  fitter  Srofl 

7.  The  four  lines  beginning  S(r6e<t  ift  bed  Sflrgetd  3ieibe, 
&  The  four  lines  beginning  ®ef&^rKA  i^'0, 
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A  METHOD  OF  INTEOBATINO  THE  SQUABE  BOOTS 

OF  QUADBATICS. 

By  HENRY  T,  EDDY,  C.E.,  Ph.D., 
AMtmrAJr^  waawmnfm  of  vatbimatxcb  in  cobnxu*  .imimfiTT,  isvaoa,  m.  t« 

CONTENTS. 
PABT    L  Upon  J'sm^d  co8»d (a) 

PAET  n.  Upon  y(a  +  te  4-  cs?^)^cirdz (J) 

PART     I. 

To  integrate  the  general  fonn,     rAu^OcoB^ddd (a), 

in  all  cases  where  p  and  g  are  integers,  positiYe  or  negatiya 

Ajqply  to  (a)  the  formula  for  integrating  by  parts,  viz. :     fndv  =2 

vu  —  /  vdu,  by  making    tt  =  sin'"*dco8'"'i^    and  dv  =  mxSQOBd; 

.•.  t;=  — 5— >  or  t;= 5 — .    If  t;  =  — «~>  we  obtain  formala  (1) 

of  the  sncceeding  sammary ;  but  if  v  = 5— ,  we  then  obtain 

formula  (2). 

Agaiti,  dace  l:=:mn^ +  001^6,  ffm^o^Bde, 

z:ijBm^+^co^dd  + J*mi^dco^+^dd  .  ...(c) 
=y*8in'»dooe^-W^— y*8inP+^co8^-2^<i^  .  .  .  (d) 
^J" An^-^co^dd  --  J^mn^-^co^^Wde    ...    (a) 

• 

1st  Substitute  in*  place  of  the  last  term  of  (c)  its  value  as  given  by 
(1),  from  which  process  we  shall  obtain  formula  (3)  of  the  summary. 

2d.  Substitute  in  place  of  the  last  term  but  one  of  (c),  its  value  as 
given  by  (2),  from  which  we  shall  obtain  formula  (4). 

8d.  Substitute  in  place  of  the  last  term  of  (d)  its  value  as  given  by 
(2)9  from  which  we  shall  obtain  formula  (5). 

4th.  Substitute  in  place  of  the  last  term  of  {e)  its  value  as  given  by 
(1);  from  which  we  shall  obtlun  foi-mula  (6). 
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SUMMARY. 
y*«in»doofl«»ctf 

p  +  l  P  +  IJ 

y  +  1  q  +  lJ 

1^  +  1  i^  +  1     •/ 

g  +  1     ./ 


(1 


(2) 


(3) 


w 


(5) 


1>  +  ? 
= ^8in'-^oofl«+^+-^^  /"Bin'-Vcos«dd» (6) 

In  attempidng  to  integrate  the  expreBedon,  /  sin^^  coiflddB   .  •  •  («), 

(when /I  and  q  are  integers^  either  positive  or  negative),  there  can  aslf 
nine  cases  arise.  These  we  shall  now  disonss  seriatim,  and,  by  Aovincr 
them  each  to  be  integrable,  prove  the  original  expression  integrmblfr 

1.  If  J?  and  q  are  both  positive  integers,  one  odd  and  the  other  ewD, 
by  repeated  applications  of  (5)  and  (6),  (a)  will  depend  either  npon 

Janddd  =  —  oosd, 

or  upon  /  ooeOdS  =  sin^. 

2.  U  p  and  q  are  both  positive  and  even,  by  (5)  and  (6)  finally  wi 
have  only  to  integrate 

fde=ze. 

3.  It  p  and  q  are  both  positive  and  odd,  by  (5)  and  (6),  (a)  fiaallT 
depends  upon 


JmieooB0de=: 


AxM  00^ 

-,    or    =-• 


2    •    ^  3    ' 

L  It  p  and  q  are  both  negative  integers,  one  odd  and  the  other 
even,  by  (3)  and  (4),  (a)  will  depend  either  npon 

J  sin^  ""»/    8in«d   ^  vJ  1— cos^  ^J  1+ooe^J"'  «^^Ll+oo<»J 
=  log,  [co8ec«  —  cotang^]  =  log.  tang  ^,  . 
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or  upon 

=  log.  [seed  +  tang^]  =  log.  tang  ^-  +  -  j. 

5.  If  /I  and  q  are  both  negative  and  even,  by  (3)  and  (4),  (a)  will 
finally  depend  either  upon 

6.  If  jp  and  q  are  both  negatiye  and  odd,  by  (3)  and  (4),  (a)  will 
depend  upon 

«/  Bin^oosd       «/       8in<9coB9  •/  cos^         «/  and 

=  log.  sin9  —  log.  oob9  =  log.  tangd  =  ^  log.  cotang^. 

?•  If  ^  and.  jr  are  one  odd  and  the  other  even^  one  positive  and  the 
other  negative. 

When  the  oUd  number  is  numerically  the  larger^  by  (1)  and  (2),  (a) 
will  depend  upon  one  of  the  four  following  forms  (n  being  an  integer) : 

/ein-..i»,    /coe»-VW»,    /.^,    f^, 

which  forms  have  been  already  integrated. 

When  the  even  number  is  numerically  the  larger,  we  have  similarly, 
by  (1)  and  (2),  four  forms : 

8.  If  ^  and  q  are  both  even,  one  positive  and  the  other  negative,  by 
(1)  and  (2)  we  have  the  four  following  forms: 


A"*"*'   f^e    /««"«*''    /; 


d0 


vhiob  fonns  have  already  been  integrated. 
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9.  It  p  and  q  are  both  odd,  one  positive  and  the  other  negtttire,  by 
(1)  and  (2)  we  have  the  four  forms: 

J  — ^^~'  ^^^^'  ^y  ^^^*  depends  on  J  -j^^^  =  -  log.  corf, 

yS?^T1«.  "       «  (3),        «        '•    y^gj;^  =  log.8n,ft 

When,  however,  (i?  +  ?)  =  0,  the  above  are  &iling  cases  of  (5)  and 
(6),  but  not  of  (1)  and  (2). 

SUMMARY. 

We  can,  therefore,  by  the  use  of  formulas  (1)  to  (6),  inclusive,  cause 
expression  (a)  to  depend  upon  one  of  the  following  eight  forms»  pro- 
vided that  j»  and  q  are  integers:  • 

y^smOde  =  ^  coBd (7) 

J^QO^dO  =  AnB (8) 

/d»  =  » (14) 


EXAMPLES. 


d9 


/ 


\ 
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3    /•8in<^<^g  =  occtf  =    ^ 

•^     an^  ,      sin© 

'    6.  J^An^dd  =  -  (^  —  8in^  oosd). 

6.  \fcio^de  =  2  (^  +  sin^  cob^)- 

/I  1 

miOooeOdd  =  ^an^,  or   =  —  -coW. 

It  is  possible  to  apply  each  of  the  fonnulae  from  (1)  to  (6),  inclusive, 
to  that  part  of  itself  which  is  still  under  the  sign  of  integration,  or  to 
the  corresponding  part  of  either  of  the  others.  This  operation  can  be  re- 
peated at  will,  and  we  thus  obtain  formulsB  which  are  some  of  them 
nsefdl,  as  they  give  at  once  the  integral  of  expressions  which  it  wonld 
otherwise  require  several  processes  to  effect. 

By  repeatedly  applying  each  of  the  formulae  (1)  to  (6)  to  itse^,  as 
suggested,  we  have  the  general  forms  of  such  expansions  in  the  six 
following  formulffi,  li^hich  we  arrive  at  after  effecting  n  integrations 
{n  b^ing  an  integer  greater  than  unity).  These  formubd  may  be  estab- 
lished by  mathematical  induction. 

J* siu^e  co^ddd, 
by  (1): 

:==— l^-smP^^^cog^^^g+S^T??'/    "!  oxgin''^'^oog'"'^  + 

r^^7^•7-lTTBi^'^'^c^^  + 

{p  +  1)   (jP  +  3)   (i?  +  5)  ^ 

(g^l)(y_3) [y4,i,.2(n~l)]  sin^^-^-^g'^cog^+^-^'g 

CP  +  1)(p  +  3) [;,-l  +  2(^-l)]'     [;7+l  +  2(7i-l)]  + 

47 
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by  (2) : 

^— |dn'-i»oo8«+»»  -  S^^^.  T-^!-5T^8m»-«»co8«+««— 


(j,-l)(j,-8) [j,  +  i-2(»-l) 


ginW-*tfoog*^4»o 

iq  +  l){q  +  S) [sr-l  +  2(»-l)]*  [y+l+t(»_l)]  + 

(S'+l)(?+3) (j— l+2n)''  ^    ' 

by  (3): 

tp  +  1)        (iJ  +  a)     (i>+6)  ^  ^ 

(1>+1)        (i>+3) |j,_n.2(n-l)]"[/.+l+2(«-l)]  + 

(p4-l)(i>+8) |>+l+3(»— l)]t/  ^    ' 

by  (4) : 

(j,+g+2)  (^+^+4).      1^^.„,,^^,^_ _ 

(?  +  !)•       (?+3)       (?  +  5) 

(jp+g+2)(jp4.gr+4) [p+q+2(n—l)]    8in'^^'<?oog'-*+>'g 

(y-lXy+S) [j_i+2(»_i)]  Iq+i+THn-l)]  + 

(?+l)(?  +  3) [j+l+2(»-l)]./'^''«^      W»..(18) 

by  (5) : 

—     ^     an**Veo^-*e  +  y~^h-. ?— J^rffln»+^eoo8»-»fl^- 


>+^  ip+q)  ip+q—^) 

(p+q)  ip+q-^)  {p+q-4) 

(q—l)  (g— 3) [y+i— 2(n— D]  ffln'^'gcoB«+»-*0 

(i'+?)(i'+?-2) ii>+j+2-2(»-i)]  "[ij+y-aiw-i)]  ■'" 

(g-1)  (y-3) . . .  .^  (i±L-y_,^/rin^oo^.,.ft»  (19) 
(i'+?)(i'+?-2) |>+!7-2(n-l)]«/  ^    ' 
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by  (6): 

p  +  q  ip+q)  Cp+g-2) 

(£=11. J2:=!L  _i_^8in»-.0oo8«+>fl- - 

(p+q)  ip+q-^)  ip+q-^) 

(jp— 1)  (p— 3) [p+l—2  (n— 1)]  Biii'>+'-»Jooe'+'g 

(!>+?)  (i'+?-2)-...|>+g+3-a(»-i)]*[i>+?-2(»-i)]'^ 

/   J?r'i^";?^ \^^^^~.T^  ,,.,/Bin>-»-gcos^d9  (20) 

(P+?)(i'+S'— 2) O+g— 2  («-!)]•'  .    ^    ' 

If  formulae  (1)  to  (6),  inclosiyey  may  be  called  primaries^  we  shall 
now  give  six  secondary  fommlse,  (21)  to  (26),  inclusive,  which  can  be 
obtained  by  one  operation  of  one  of  the  primaries  upon  one  of  the 
other&  These  six  (viz. :  (21)  to  (26) ),  together  with  the  six  contained 
in  the  general  formulsB  (15)  to  (20),  inclusiye,  are  all  the  secondaries 
obtainable,  and  they  may  serye  as  an  example  of  the  tertiaries,  &c., 
possible : 

by  applying  (1)  to  (3)  • 

=  -^— sin^+^goos^-^  +  z     /^w^\  ^,Bin>+«goo8^-''^  + 

^^r^^w'^itf-/Bi^^^^<^s^"-'^^^ m 

by  applying  (2)  to  (4), 

= ^sin>-^cos'^+^-,    .^^w^l  ox8in'^"^oofl<+«g+ 

^^^llw"^i^^^y«i^'^•^^«^"^^^^ m 

(?  +  l)(?  +  3)     ^  ^    ^ 

by  applying  (1)  to  (6) : 
—  _i_ginP+i^cos'-^  +  7 — ^^;T^^   ^,sin''+^ootf'--«g  + 

(q^l){q^3)  r^v+ioco^-iddd (23) 

by  applying  (2)  to  (6) : 

= 'L^An^-tOco^  +  te^       f^w^l  ■,,sin«^-^co8^+^  + 

i^  +  ?  kP+9){9+^) 

(j^-lHj^-^)  f^ij^v-ieco^+Wdd (24) 
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by  applying  (3)  to  (4) : 


p  +  1  q  +  l 

by  applying  (5)  to  (6): 

(JL-l)(?-TlLy'BinP-8^cog'--»Wd ^2gj 


CP+?)(i^+?-2) 
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PART   II. 


To  integrate  the  general  form,  u  =^J  {a  +  hx  •{-  cjfi)^ardx .    •    (5) 

in  all  cases  when  m  and  n  are  integers,  positive  or  n^ative,  provided 
the  constants  a,  h  and  c  are  snch  as  to  render  the  integral  real 
By  change  of  form,  we  have,  if 

u=:J{a  +  bx+  C3^)^af^dx     . {b) 

We  shall  now  point  out  briefly  what  transformations  will  oanse 
these  forms  to  depend  for  their  integration  upon  that  of  (a). 

1st   Formula   (/)  may  be  integrated  when  m  is   positive  and 
i4-- —    — >0;  for,  let  a;  +  ^r- =  rsind;    .'.    dx:=:rco^MBf  and 

%C*  AC 

— j-^ la:  +  5-j  p=:;  r" cos"ft    Substituting,  we  liave» 

u  =  r"+"+^  V^=^y  [sin^  -  s^J'cos»  + WO'  .    ,    .    (27) 

which  is  real  when  c  is  negative,  and  is  integrated  by  expanding,  mnl* 
tiplying,  and  thus  obtaining  several  terms  of  the  form  of  (a). 
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This  transformation  might  haye  been  effected  with  equal  ease  by 
putting  a;  +  —  =  r  cos^,  etc,  etc. 

2d.  Formala  (g)  may  be  integrated  when  m  is  negative^  and 
^•^  =  ^^^>0;  for,  Iet2ri  +  ^  =  r8in(9;    ...    _g=rcosW», 

— j-j U"^  ■•*  2"/  J  ~  **  ^^"^'    Substituting,  we  have, 

tt  =  —  r—-*  V  -  «"y  [sin^  —  ^^J  coa'+'ft»    .  .  (28) 

whidi  is  real  when  a  is  negative,  and  it  is  integrable  whenerer  we  cu 
make    —  (w  +  w  +  2)  >  0,  in   which  m  is  negative.     This  we  can 
always  effect  by  making  the  exponent  of  the  quadratic  any  Biinos 
number  desirable,  as  follows : 
Multiply  and  divide  {g)  by 


[^^-(-'^iff. 


in  which  —  (m  — • «  +  2)  >  0,  and  expand  the  numerator  to  the  poirer 

indicated  by  the  exponent  — ^ —  (which  exponent  must  be  an  integer 

when  s  and  n  are  odd).    Thus  we  obtain  several  terms,  each  of  which 
can  be  integrated  by  (28). 

dd.   Formula  (A)  may  be  integrated  when  m   is   positive   and 

^=-   ^     >0;  for,  let   «  +  — =  r8ecd;  .'.  <fa=    ^^^^  ^  ami 
I  [a;  +  ^7) X5 —  P  =  ^  tang'0.    Substituting,  we  have^ 


r2  = 


which  is  real  when  c  is  positive,  and  depends  upon  (a)  in  the 
manner  as  (27)  and  (28). 

4th.  Formula  {h)  may  be  integrated  when  m  is  negative,  and 

-^^>0;   for,  let  (ari+^  =  rsece^;    .-.  -^=-^^- 
and  [(ar*  +  —1 ^^ — ^=  r"  tang"A    Substituting;  we  have, 

which  is  real  when  a  is  positive,  and  it  is  integrable  when  we  reoifcc 
(as  previously)  —  (m  +  n  +  2)  >  0. 
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5th.   Formula  (A)  may  .be  integrated  when   m  is  positiYe  and 

r»= 4^— >^;fo'',leta:  +  — =  rtangd;  .'•  (&  =  ^^.    Sub- 

stitnte,  and  we  have^ 

•='""^/['"«»-^)"w  •  •  •  <»') 

6th.  Formula  (it)  may  be  integrated  when  m   is  negative  and 

r»= i^->0;  for  let  art +  -  =  rtange;  ...  -^  =  3^. 

Sabfftitate^  and  we  have^ 


SUMMARY. 


u  =  J  {a  +  bx  +  ca^)2ardx (b) 


If  «  +  — =  rsin^, 
2c 


u^r^+^+'V^^J'^smO-^^^oo^+me.    .    .    .(27) 


Kari+^=:rsin^, 


^  =  -  ^^/H  -  ^r'"'""^^''^^^     •    -(28) 


If  a:  +  g- =  r  gec(?. 


-•-"■^/[s^-^r^^-  •  •  •« 


K  ar»  +  ^  =  rsec«, 


If  a  +  ^  =  tangfl. 


-=— ^yts-^Ts^ (31, 


If  ari  +  ^  =  rtang^, 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  J  {a  +  bx  +  cofi)2{h  +  JcxYdx. 

In  this  let  h  +ikr  =  0^;  then  the  integral  will  be  of  the  fonn  (&), 
if  j9  and  q  are  integers. 

2.  J  {a  +  te)' (*  +  1cx)iocrdx 

=y  [(«  +  i^)  (A  +  ia;)]«  (^  +  hxf^oTdx,  when  2^^  >  0; 


or. 


=y  [(^  +  te)  (*  +  *^)«(a  +  ixy^ixf^dx,  when  -^-^  >  0. 

Expand  the  binomial  to  the  jx)wer  ±  ^   *    Since  that  is  a  poa- 

tive  integer,  multiply  and  integrate  the  several  terms  each  of  the 
form  (J). 

(fl  +  ca?)2(^  +  ea^)iaf'dx  may,  in  many  cases,  be  transformed 
into  (a)  either  by  making  (a  +  ca?)  =  r*  tang*(?  and  r*  =  —  t  (oA  —  flri 

or  (oar*  +  c)  =  r*tang^  and  f^  =  ~{ah  —  ce).    A  full  discuanon  of 

this  form  might  be  made,  similar  in  nature  to  the  discnasioQ  uf 
form  (i). 

,         /»        (l+cggjrcP^^-'rfa;        _    /» (ar»+g)<fa 

In  this  let   (a?"*  +  cz)  =  r  tang^  and   r^  =  a  +  2c. 

which  is  a  case  of  Example  4. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  conclusion^. that  the  method  herein  bnefir 
sketched,  by  which  integrals  containing  some  power  of  the  square  rvn-c 
of  a  quadratic  are  transformed  and  made  to  depend  on  form  (a)y  h^ 
been  found  by  the  author,  in  practice,  to  be  practicable^  expeditious. 
and  useful,  especially  when  a  proper  transformation  of  limits  is  effectcc 
at  the  same  time  as  the  first-mentioned  transformatioB. 
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NOTE    A. 

The  following  tables  of  relations  between  circular  functions  will 
fftcilitate  the  necessary  transformations. 


TABLE    I. 
Behiians  beiween  the  Direct  Circular  Functions. 

1         I  Vsec'^— 1  1  1 


^    L-sn^ii^^eL-^^^^L 


Vl— Bin*e=:        GOBd        = 


I  Vl+tang«<?  I  Vl+cot'd  I 
1 


eecd 


coW 


s!n9 


Vl-j-sin'^ 


Vl~8in*^ 


COB^ 


VT+tSg^S  I  VT+cot^  I      ^^^ 


=      tang^      = 


I 


I 


cot^ 


=  Vsec*^— 1  = 


coad 


I 


"^         I    Vl-008«^    (  *«^^        "j 


=      coW      = 


Vl— 8in"6^  I 


1         '     /7— : 3S  '  Vl  +  cot«e 


Vsec'e— 1 


COB0 


I 


cold 


=       seed     = 


sin^ 


I  VI  +tang*^  I     , I        seo9 

^      *    =Vl  +  coW=      ^^ 


coBec^ 


VcoBec'^— 1 


GOBecd 


Vcoeec'^?— 1 


=Vco8ec'^—l 


cosec^ 


Vcosec*^— 1 


I    Vl-COB«^   I  ^g^        "j 


I  Vsec'd— 1 


=      cosec^ 


TABLE    II. 

Reiaiums  between  the  Inverse  Circular  Functions. 


sin— ^05     =cog~'Vl— a;*=taiig~'  — =cot~' 


Vl-a!» 


Vi3 


X* 


X 


-1      1       '  ,1 

:sec  '    =     cosec"'  - 


VT-i 


a; 


— *Vl — «*=      C0flr->a5     =tang-* 


vr:; 


X 


=cot-* 


a; 


VT--i 


,1 
sec- - 

X 


=c(>8ec 


— 1 


Vl^ar* 


— & 


OS 


vT+a;' 


.      1       • 
oo8~' =     tang-*a? 

Vl+o* 


cot~'- 


=sec~**V  +  la;'' 


:coBe<r- 


,Vl+g^ 


— 1 


=C08 


— 1 


SB 


V^l+X" 


Vl  + 


=     tang^-     =      cot-^aj     =8ec 


X' 


-1. 


Va5«  — 1 


X 


X 


coB€c-*Vl+aj* 


a; 


,1 

COS"-'  -  = 

X 


tang^*  y/x'—l = cot 


I— I 


Va?''-1 


sec"*iB 


=co8ec 


— 1 


Va?»-1 


an —  — 

0? 


i 


Va?^  I  1        I  . I 

COS-* sstang^ ascofr^Vag**-l=:sec"^' 

Vjb'— 1 


I         V5^^[ 


.=        COBBC-*« 
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NOTK    B. 


The  symmetrical  manner  in  which  formnlsB  (1)  to  (6),  indnsive,  we 
obtained  may  be  further  shown  by  the  following  process  of  obtaming 
the  ordinary  reduction  formulffi  for  the  form, 

fx^af^^dx (J>) 

in  which  X  =  a  +  ftaf.     Integrating  by  parts,  the  parts  being  indi- 
cated by  the  period, 

/'X'.ar-ya;=— -— ^/x«-V+-»£fo (1) 

or, 

/^ .  X^-^  =  g^  -  ^^^/x-^&: . .  (2) 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  (1)  and  (2)  are  the  only  integrations  by 
parts  of  (J*)  which  are  biiwmials.  Again,  we  haye  identically  by 
separation, 

J*X^hr-^^dx  =  ayX^af^''^dx+byX^af'-^dx.    .    .   (h) 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  (s^),  («),  and  (si)  are  the  only  separationa  of 
(Ji)  which  are  binomials. 

If  now  the  last  term  of  («^)  be  integrated  by  parts  in  the  same 
manner  as  (2),  we  shall  obtain  (5)  of  the  following  snmmaiy,  after 
solving  for  (ft*). 

If  the  last  term  of  {s)  be  integrated  by  parts  similarly  to  (2),  ve 
shall  obtain  (4). 

ff  the  first  term  of  (s)  be  integrated  by  parts  similarly  to  (1),  ve 
shall  obtain  (3). 

If  the  first  term  of  («,)  be  integrated  by  parts  similarly  to  (1),  ve 
shall  obtain  (6). 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  (3),  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  are  the  only  integr> 
tions  by  parts  of  («*),  («),  and  («i)  which  are  binomiala. 
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SUMMARY. 

J'x^ar-^dx (Ji) 

=  ?^^*^/x-V--icfe (1) 

=  biiif^)- WjW  ^^^^  •    '   '  (^> 

^  XH;^  _  m+n+np)  f^,,^^        _  3^ 

am                am        J  ^  ' 

anip+1)^  anip+l)J  -^  -ar  •ax    .    .    .  (4) 

=  J^^+    ^"^     fx'^hf-^dx (5) 

m+np      m  +  np*^  ^  ' 

i(fn+wp)      ft(w  +  wp)«/                       •    •    •  V  ; 
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President  Allen 486,  69l  ' 
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Yassar  College : 
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Wells  College : 

annual  report  of $& 
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ERRATA. 


Page  74,  for  **  Lucien  M.  Osborne,"  read  "  Lucien  M.  Osbom,"  and  for  "  George  N. 
Arnold,"  read  "George  F.  Arnold." 

Page  76,  line  15,  for  "  Doctor  of  Philosophy,"  read  "  Doctor  of  Philology ;"  line  18, 
for  "  8.  A.  Thomas,"  read  "  G.  A.  Thomas." 

Page  80,  nth  line  from  foot  of  page,  for  ''E.  A.  WafKe,"  read  *' A«  E.  Waffle;" 
8th  line  from  foot,  strike  out  "  The  prize  for  best  Greek  examination 
was  awarded  to  Ceylon  H.  Lewis;"  4tb  line  from  foot,  for  "  was,"  read 
"  were." 

Page  81,  line  18,  for  "  oldV  read  **  old' ;"  line  35,  for  "  <Sf ,"  read  "  &^ ;"  4th  line  from 

foot,  for  **  dpfiw^,''  read;*  dppw^.'' 
Page  83,  line  8,  for^fy^^^ero,"  read  "  fyijyero]''  line  9,  for  ""^povtiv^  read  «  ^pov^Xv^ 

8d  line  from  foot,  for  •*  #e/><ref>a<r<r\"  read  "  ^€pirifa<rff*.^^ 

Page  84,  Ihie  13,  for  "dubuimst,"  read  <' dnbiumst  ;**  line  33,  for  *<spatQm,"  read 
•*  spatium." 

Page  88,  line  33,  for  "  Trover,"  read  "  Trevor." 

Page  S87,  line  5,  column  4,  for  <*  84,"  read  *<  88." 

Page  456,  last  column,  line  12,  for  •*  191.00,"  read  "  171.00." 


STATE    OF   NEW   YORK 


No.  29. 


IN   ASSEMBLY, 


January  30,  1873. 


LIST  OF  GENERAL  ORDERS. 

o.  o. 

39.  An   act   to  provide  for  the  release  of  the  dower  interest  of 

married  women  who  are  insane  or  under  other  disability. 

40.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  construction  and  improvement  of  the 
road  from  Piseco  lake  to  Clafiin's  tannery,  in  the  'county  of 
Hamilton. 

41.  An  act  to  make  an  appropriation  to  construct  a  highway  from 
John  Peck's,  in  the  town  of  Johnstown,  county  of  Fulton,  to 
Pine  Lake  post-office,  in  the  town  of  Caroga,  in  same  county. 

42.  (Senate)  An  act  to  authorize  the  commissioner  of  quarantine  to 
purchase  a  steamboat  for  tlie  use  of  the  quarantine  establish- 
ment of  the  port  of  New  York,  and  make  an  appropriation 
therefor. 

43.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Guilderland  Mutual  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation, and  for  other  purposes. 

44.  An  act  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  Arctic  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

45.  An  act  to  provide  for  heating  and  ventilating  the  Assembly 
chamber. 

46.  An  act*  in  relation  of  bridges  in  the  town  of  Ausable,  in  Clinton 
county,  and  town  of  Chesterfield,  in  Essex  county. 

47.  An  act  relative  to  paving  streets  and  constructing  sewers  in  the 
village  of  West  Troy. 
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48.  An  act  to  anthorize  the  village  of  Saugerties,  in  the  county  of 
niBter,  to  parchase  a  steam  fire  engine,  etc. 

49.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  '^An  act  to  iBstablish  and  amend 
the  charter  of  the  village  of  Deposit,"  passed  March  2,  1858, 
and  the  acts  amendatorj  thereto. 

50.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^^An  act  to  organize  and  estab- 
lish a  police  for  the  village  of  "West  Troy,"  passed  April  28, 
1870,  and  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  an  act 
entitled  'An  act  to  organize  and  establish  a  police  for  the  village 
of  West  Troy,'  passed  April  6, 1871." 

51.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  for  the 
incorporation  of  villages,"  passed  December  7,  1847,  and  acts 
amendatory  thereof,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  village  of  ITiagara 
Falls. 

52.  An  act  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  village  of  Akron,  in  the 
county  of  Erie,  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  said  village. 

53.  An  tfct  to  equalize  representation  in  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
Fulton  county. 

54.  An  act  to  release  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Kew 
York  in  certain  real  estate  to  Henry  Fisher. 

55.  An  act  to  release  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  ^ew 
York  In  certain  real  estate  to  Thomas  Shedd,  John  Shedd  and 
William  Shedd. 

56.  An  act  to  amend  sections  11  and  13  of  article  1,  title  1,  chapter 
8,  part  2,  of  the  Bevised  Statutes,  entitled  "  Of  marriage  and  of 
the  solemnization  and  proof  thereof." 

57.  An  act  to  release  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  State  in  cer- 
tain real  estate  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  to  Charles  Ferber. 

68.  An  act  to  prevent  the  careless  use  of  fire-arms. 

■ 

69.  An  act  conferring  certain  additional  powers  upon  the  Comp- 
troller. 

60.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

61.  An  act  to  regulate  pay  of  the  firemen  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

62.  '  An  act  to  amend  title  7,  entitled  "  Of  the  Board  of  Education," 

of  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  revising  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
Oswego,"  passed  April  16,  I860.. 
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63.  (Senate)  An  act  to  authorize  the  city  of  Rome  to  borrow  money. 

64.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  a  police 
department  in  and  for  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  to  define  its 
powers  and  duties,"  passed  April  5, 1870,  and  the  acts  amenda- 
tory thereof  passed  March  28,  1871,  and  April  25,  1872. 

65.  An  act  requiring  commissions  of  highways  to  give  notice  of  the 
discontinuance  of  public  highways. 

66.  An  act  in  relation  to  the  tolls  upon  the  Western  Plank-road 
Company,  and  extending  thereto  the  provisions  of  chapter  604 
of  the  Laws  of  1853  thereto. 

67.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Lockport  and  Cambria  Plank-road  Com- 
pany to  collect  certain  additional  tolls. 

■ 

68.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^'An  act  to  authorize  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissions  to  fix  the  grade  and  improve  sidewalks, 
and  open  and  improve  streets  in  the  town  of  Kew  Lots,  Kings 
county,"  passed  April  24, 1872,  and  known  as  chapter  359,  Laws 
of  1872. 

69.  An  act  relative  to  the  widening,  straighteniug,  opening  and 
grading  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh  street,  in  the  town 
of  Morrisania,  in  the  county  of  Westchester. 

70.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Kingston  Water-works  Company. 

71.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Ticonderoga  Water-works  Company. 

72.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  809  of  the  Laws  of  1872,  entitled  *'An 
act  to  authorize  the  construction  of  sewer  in  the  county  of 
Kings,  from  the  county  buildings  at  Flatbush,  in  said  county," 
passed  May  21,  1872. 

73.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^^An  act  for  the  completion  of 
Westchester  avenue,  in  the  towns  of  White  Plains,  Harrison  and 
Rye,  in  the  county  of  Westchester,"  passed  May  13,  1872. 

74.  An  act  relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  town  of  Kingsbridge, 
in  the  county  of  Westchester." 

76.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  laying  out,  improvement  and  preserva- 
tion of  burial  grounds  in  the  several  towns  of  the  State. 

76.  An  act  to  amend  the  charter  of  t^e  Mechanics'  Savings  Bank  of 
Rochester. 
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77.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  MechanicB'  Savings  Bank  of  Cohoes, 
Albany  county,  New  York. 

78.  An  act  to  authorize  ^^  The  Remington  Empire  Sewing  Machine 
Company  "  to  change  its  corporate  name. 

79.  An  act  in  relation  to  private  asylums  for  the  insane. 

80.  An  act  for  the  preservation  of  the  timber  and  stone  on  the 
Onondaga  Indian  reservation. 
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STATE    OF   NEW    YORK 


No.   80. 


IN   ASSEMBLY, 


January  81,  1873. 


REPORT 

OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  ON  THE  SUBJECT 
OF  VENTILATfON  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY  CHAMBER. 

The  committee  on  public  health,  to  whom  was  referred  a  resolation 
concerning  the  better  ventilation  of  the  Assembly  Chamber,  in  the 
wards  following : 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Assembly  Chahbeb,  ) 

Albany,  January  17,  1873.  j 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Hendee, 

JResoVoedy  That  the  committee  on  public  health  be  recjuested  to 
examine,  at  an  early  day,  into  the  causes  of  ill  ventilation  of  this 
Chamber,  and  to  report  to  the  House  such  measures  as  they  may 
deem  best  to  remedy  the  evil. 

By  order. 

J.  O'DONNELL,  Clerk. 

Beg  leave  to  report, 

That  they  have  carefully  examined  the  matters  set  forth  in  the 
resolution,  and  find. 

First  That  there  can  be  no  satisfactory  ventilation  of  the  Assem- 
bly Chamber  so  long  as  the  present  heating  process  is  aontinued. 
For  we  find  unavoidable  surrounding  conditions,  together  with 
defective  construction  of  heating  apparatus,  and  the  dilapidated  con- 
dition of  the  same,  all  of  w)  ich  contribute  to  the  state  of  bad  air 
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toimd  to  exiet  in  the  Ohamber.  Carbonie  aeid  gas,  carbonie  oxide, 
together  with  other  noxioDsgaees  and  vile  odors  from  the  basement, 
cellars  and  sinks  of  the  Capitol  building,  are  transmitted  to  the  fines 
and  through  the.  passages  connecting  with  the  Assembly  Chamber, 
and  hence  we  see  that  in  no  way  bnt  by  abating  the  source  of  this 
effluvia  may  we  expect  to  obtain  relief;  rendering,  as  it  does,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Chamber  absolutely  unfit  for  use  and  dangerous 
in  the  extreme  to  the  health  of  the  occupants,  which  the  painful  his- 
tory of  the  mortality  of  preceding  sessions,  and  especially  the  last 
one,  fully  attest. 

Second.  That  in  order  to  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  Chamber, 
containing,  as  it  does,  a  very  small  number  of  cubic  feet  per  capita 
of  tliose  occupying  it,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  volume  of  air  be 
changed  at  least  every  five  or  eight  minutes,  under  the  galleries  and' 
in  remote  corners,  as  well  as  in  the  center  of  the  room.  In  our 
opinion  this  frequency  of  change  Is  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
those  zymotic  diseases  having  their  origin  in  exhalations  of  over- 
crowded audience  rooms,  irrespective  of  the  dangers  set  forth  in  the 
first  subdivision  of  this  report.  To  most  efieclually  obtain  the  above 
conditions,  your  committee  have  conferred  with  different  parties 
touching  plans,  estimates  and  security  against  frauds,  or,  in  common 
parlance,  ^^  huinbuggery.^^ 

Your  committee,  therefore  desire,  out  of  the  many  recommenda- 
tions from  gentlemen  of  eminence,  which  have  been  placed  in  their 
hands,  all  of  which  must  be  regarded  as  good  authority,  to  present 
a  few,  which  are  herewith  submitted  and  embodied  in  this  report 
and  made  a  part  thereof,  viz. : 

Professor  Anthon,  of  "  Anthon's  Grammar  School,"  of  New  York, 
•ays: 

(Copy.) 

Anthon  Gb,ammaji  School,  *  | 

252  Madison  Avenue,  New  Yobj:,  V 

Jam.ua/ry  11,  1872.     ) 

In  October,  1871,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Gouge  was  directed  by  me  to 
introduce  his  system  of  ventilati6n  into  the  buildings  now  occupied 
by  this  school. 

He  was  not  limited  as  to  expense,  nor  interfered  with  in  any  way, 
and  the  result  is  all  that  I  could  desire.  I  can  discover  no  difierence 
between  the  air  in  the  halls  and  that  in  the  rooms  where  classes  of 
thirty  boys  have  been  sitting  with  closed  doors  for  an  hour  or  more. 

Mr.  Gouge' put  in  three  distinct  shafts,  each  carrying  off  the  fool 
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air  from  four  rooms.  About  four  hundred  cubic  feet  a  minute  is 
discharged  from  each  room.  I  hear  no  more  complaints  of  headache 
from  my  pupils,  and  see  no  flushed  faces  when  I  enter  the  class-rooms. 
The  boys  work  with  more  vigor,  and  my  twelve  teachers  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils  are  unanimous  in  the  expression  of  their 
satisfaction. 

Prior  to  my  becoming  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gouge's  system,  I  was 
in  favor  of  that  of  the  late  Mr.  David  B.  Reid,  who  gave  a  course  of 
lectures  on  ventilation  in  my  school  in  the  year  1855,  and  furnished 
me  with  a  plan  of  ventilation  for  my  school,  which  I  carried  out 
with  poor  results.  But,  in  ray  opinion,  his  system  will  not  compare 
in  efficiency  with  that  of  Mr.  Gouge. 

I  ^ve  this  statement  cheer&illy  to  Mr.  Gouge,  and  hope  that  it 
may  be  of  use  to  him  when  he  arrives  at  London. 

GEO.  C.  ANTHON. 

Prof.  D wight,  of  Columbia  Law  School,  says: 

(Copy.) 

Columbia  College  Law  School, 

37  Lafayette  Place,  New  Yobk, 

January  16,  1873. 

My  Deab  Sib. — I  take  pleasure  in  stating  my  views  of  the  venti- 
lating apparatus  -^placed  by  you  in  the  building  occupied  by  this 
law  school. 

Our  building  is  not  very  well  adapted  to  our  purposes,  and  our 
principal  lecture  room  crowded  with  students. 

When  your  ventilator  is  not  in  operation,  I  perceive  it  in  my  own 
feelings  at  once.  The  air  is  oppressive,  and  there  is  a  general  languor 
about  me.  The  students  perceptibly  lose  their  interest  in  the 
exercises. 

When  the  ventilator  is  in  full  operation,  with  a  connection  with 
the  outer  air,  all  is  changed.  I  would  not  be  without  it  in  winter 
for  any  consideration.  It  is  not  so  essential  in  summer,  as  we  have 
good  ventilation  by  three  large  windows. 

I  hope  you  will  prosper  as  you  deserve  in  your  most  useful  work. 

Tours,  sincerely, 

THEODORE  M.  DWIGHT, 

Professor  of  La/m^  etc. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  circumstances  which  have  been  developed 
by  the  investigations  of  your  committee,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Assembly  Chamber  should  be  warmed  by  steam  distributed 
through  the  room  by  pipes  and  radiators,  allowing  the  present  hot- 
air  apparatus  to  be  used  only  until  steam,  with  the  most  modern 
improvements  for  safety   and  efficiency,  can  be  introduced.     And 
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furthermore,  that  the  system  of  ventilation  invented  by  Prof.  H.  A. 
Goage,  referred  to  by  Profe.  Anthon  and  D  wight,  should  be  adopts, 
providing  the  whole  expense  thereof  for  both  heating  and  ventilatioD 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $12,000 ;  and  that  a  guaranty  be  made 
to  the  House  that  a  suitable  temperature  for  the  comfort  of  members 
shall  be  sustained,  while  at  the  same  time  a  complete  change  of  the 
entire  atmosphere  of  the  Chamber  be  effected  once  every  five  to 
eight  minutes  during  the  nse  of  the  same,  or  no  compensation  shall 
be  allowed  therefor. 

Your  committee  beg  leave  to  repoi^t  the  following  bill,  and  ask  its 
early  consideration. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  W.  CRANDALL, 
HORATIO  S.  HENDEE, 
JACOB  M.  PATTERSON,  Jb., 
JAMES  WATT, 
JOHN  B.  HILLYER, 
JAMES  G.  PORTEOUS, 
FREDERICK  COCHUE, 
CHARLES  G.  CORNELL, 
WILLIAM  VOORHIS, 

Cam*,  on  PvMic  SsaUh. 


STATE   OF   NEW   YORK. 


No.  31. 


IN   ASSEMBLY, 


January  31,  1873. 


LIST  OF  GENERAL  ORDERS. 

o.  o. 

81.  An  act  to  regulate  the  administration  of  estates  held  in  trust  for 

idiots,  lunatics  and  persons  of  unsound  mind  and  incapable  of 
managing  their  affairs. 

82.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^^An  act  to  vest  in  the  board  of 
supervisors  certain  legislative  powers,  and  to  prescribe  their  fees 
for  certain  services,"  passed  April  3,  ^849. 

83.  An  act  in  relation  to  thd»city  court  of  Yonkers. 

84.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  ^^An  act  to  incorporate  the 
Commercial  Warehouse  Company,  of  New  York,"  passed  April 
13, 1867. 

85.  An  act  to  provide  for  a  supply  of  water  in  the  citj^of  Yonkers 

86.  An  act  to  authorize  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Lockport 
to  raise  by  tax  necessary  means  to  repair  the  Hydrant  Hose 
carriage-house  in  the  fourth  ward  of  said  city. 

87.  An  act  to  authorize  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Buffalo 
to  borrow  money  and  purchase  additional  fire  engines  and  fire 
apparatus.  • 

88.  An  act  to  provide  means  and  facilities  for  transporting  on  the 
Erie  canal,  during  each  season,  six  million  bushels  of  grain  at  a 
fixed  price,  from  Buffalo  to  Oswego  and  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  to  aid  the  introduction  and  application  of  steam 
power  for  towing  purposes  on  the  canal. 
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89.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  incorporate  the 
Lewiston  Suspension  Bridge  Company,"  passed  March  28, 1849. 

90.  An  act  to  confer  additional  powers  upon  the  New  York  and 
Canada  Railroad  Company.  , 

91.  An  act  relative  to  the  Washington  Street  and  State  Asylnm 
Railroad  Company. 

92.  An  act  to  amend  the  charter  of  the  Harlem  River  and  Port 
Chester  Railroad  Company. 

93.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Long  Island  City  and  Maspeth  Rail- 
way Company. 

94.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  supply  the  village 
of  Warren,  in  the  county  of  Rockland,  with  pure  and  whole- 
some  water,"  passed  May  10,  1872. 

95.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  the 
village  of  Chatham,  in  Columbia  county,"  passed  April  27, 1870. 

96.  An  act  to  confirm  and  legalize  the  official  acts  of  the  president 
and  board  of  trustees  and  the  assessors  of  the  village  of  Fort 
Plain,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  during  the  year  1872,  in 
regard  to  assessments  and  collection  of  taxes  and  disbursements 
of  moneys. 

97.  An  act  to  incorporate  the  Nyack  Water-works  Company. 

98.  An  act  to  supply  the  village  of  Cortland  with  pure  and 
wholesome  water.. 

99.  An  act  to  define  and  establish  the  boundaries  of  school  district 
No.  5  of  the  town  of  Flushing,  Qyeens  county,  to  provide  for 
the  pilVchase  of  a  new  school-house  thereon,  and  for  the  sale  of 
the  present  school-house  and  site  in  said  school  district, 

100.  An  act  to  enable  the  supervisors  of  the  county  of  Tioga  to 
convey  title  of  the  old  county  clerk's  office,  and  the  land  on 
which  it  is  built,  to  the  school  commissioners  of  the  union 
schools  of  the  village  of  Owego. 

101.  An  act  to  amend  sA;tion.4  of  article  3,  of  title  3  of  part  1,  of 
the  Revised  Statutes. 

102.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale  and  conveyance  of  ^  portion  of 
the  real  estate  belonging  to  school  district  No.  1  of  the  town 
of  Lansingburgh. 
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103.  An  act  to  reduce  the  namber  comprieing  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  union  school  district  No.  2  of  the  town  of  Ellington, 
county  of  Chautauqua. 

104.  (Senate)  An  act  to  release  the  ipterest  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  certain  real  estate  of  which  Robert 
Davis,  late  of  Hanover,  Chautauqua  county,  died  siezed,  to 
Leroy. 

105.  An  act  in  relation  to  the  division  of  the  town  of  Yonkers. 


STATE    OF   NEW    YORK. 
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IN   ASSEMBLY, 


February  3, 1873. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE  SECRETAEY  OF  STATE  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  POOR 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK: 

Department  of  Seobbtaby  of  State, 

Albany,  February  3,  1873. 

Hon.  Alonzo  B.  Cobnell, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly  : 

SiB.-rI  have  the  honor  to  herewith  transmit  to  the  Legislature  my 
annual  report  of  the  statistics  of  pauperism,  compiled  from  the 
returns  made  from  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  for  the  year 
ending  December  1, 1872.    I  am,  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  HILTON  SCRIBNER, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[Assem.  No.  32.]  1 


REPORT 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK : 

Office  of  the  Seoeetaby  of  State,      ) 

Albany,  January  31, 1873.  f 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislai/u/re  : 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  law,  I  hereby  transmit  a 
report  and  abstract  of  returns  made  to  this  Department  by  the  super- 
intendents of  the  poor  of  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  or  other 
officers  required  to  make  sdeh  annual  returns. 

The  report  «ontains  statistics  of  the  poor,  generally  very  complete, 
from  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  except  Herkimer,  Mont- 
gomery, Putnam,  Rensselaer  and  Yates,  from  which  no  returns  have 
been  received.  In  accordance  with  the  law,  in  case  of  such  neglect 
of  duty,  I  have  notified  the  district  attorneys  of  said  counties  of  the 
failure  of  the  keeper  of  the  alms-house  of  Putnam  county,  and  of 
tlie  superintendents  of  the  poor  of  the  remaining  above-named  coun- 
ties,  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  214,  Laws  of  1842,  as 
amended  by  chapter  100,  Laws  of  1849. 

Although  ample  notification  has  been  given  of  the  time  at  which 
such  reports  are  due  at  this  Department,  there  has  been,  during  my 
term  of  office,  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  returns  from 
some  counties  as  promptly  as  is  desirable  and  required  by  law. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

G.  HILTON  SCRIBNER, 

Secretary  of  Staie. 

Synopsis. 

Whole  number  of  paupers  relieved  during  the  year 

ending  December  1,  1872,  was 132j516 

Whole  expense  for  the  support  of  the  poor  of  the 

State  during  the  same  period  was $2)4049  745  67 

Amount  expended  during  the  past  year  for  tempo- 
rary relief  was 801  >524  46 
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Expenses  connected  with  the  county  poor-houses 

aurinff  the  past  year  was $196039221  22 

Value  of  pauper  labor  during  the  year  was. 26 j 554  95 

Amount  savea  by  pauper  labor  was 829  703  15 

Average  sum  expended  (above  the  earnings  of  pau- 
pers) for  support  of  each  was « 68.92^ 

The  average  weekly  expense  for  the  support  of  each 
person  was 1.37^ 

The  numW  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
in  the  poor-houses  on  the  first  day  of  J^ovember 
last  was 

The  number  of  children  reported  to  have  received 
instruction  during  the  year  was 

Average  time,  in  months,  of  instruction 

Of  the  persons  relieved  and  supported  during  the  year,  189  pauper 
insane  (lunatics)  were  transported  to  the  Willard  Asylunt  for  the 
Insane,  at  Ovid,  and  supported  by  the  counties,  of  whom  there  were  : 

Males 91 

Females 98 

Totel 189 


Table  "A"  exhibits  the  whole  number  of  town  and  county  pau- 
pers relieved  and  supported  during  the  year  ending  December  1, 
1872,  and  the  amount  expended  for  their  support,  to  wit : 

Whole  number  relieved,  etc 1329515 

Of  which  there  were  county  paupers 1049  25S 

Of  which  there  were  town  paupers. 28 » 257 

Temporarily  relieved , 779039 

Expenses  connected  with  county  poor-houses $19  6039  221  22 

Expenses  of  ati ministering  temporary  relief 801 9  524  45 

Table  "  B  "  shows  the  subjoined  analysis  of  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  county  poor-houses,  to  wit : 

Amount  paid  to  superintendents  for  services $1039  297  49 

Amount  paid  to  keepers  and  poor-house  oflScers.  . . .  2439  856  53 

Amount  paid  to  constables  and  other  officers 59  332  00 

Amount  paid  for  supplies I9O3396O9  90 

Amount  paid  for  transportation  of  paupers 169  502  17 

Amount  paid  to  physicians  for  attendance  and  medi- 
cine  ^ 7I9543  93 

Amount  paid  for  repairs  and  improvement  of  build- 
ings   719928  IS 

Amount  paid  for  miscellaneous  expenditures 579 151  09 

$19  6039  221  S3 
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Table  "  0  "  gireB  the  following  expenditures  for  temporary  relief: 

Amount  paid  ovei;8eer8  of  the  poor $74  j  850  00 

Amount  paid  justices  of  the  peace 2  >  562  25 

Amount  paid  for  relief  of  poor  (temporarily) 724  j  112  20 

$801,524  45 


Table  "  D ''  shows  the  value  of  poor-house  establishments,  labor 
of  paupers,  and  expense  of  supporting  each  person  : 

Whole  number  of  acres  attached  to  poor-house  estab- 
lishments  • 7j626i 

Present  estimated  value  of  poor-house  establishments 

in  the  State $8,148,751  00 ' 

First  cost  of  same 1,173,238  48 

Increase  in  value $1,975,617  52 


Amount  saved  by  pauper  labor $32,703  15 

Value  of  labor  of  paupers 26, 554  95 

Average  sum  expended  above  the  earnings  of  pau- 
pers for  the  support  of  each 68 .  92^ 

Average  weekly  expense  of  each  pauper 1 .  37i 


Table  "E"  gives  the.  description  of  persons  relieved  and  sup- 
ported, and  changes  during  the  year : 

• 

Whol0  number  received  in  the  poor-houses 48,469 

Born  in  the  poor-houses 975 

Died 1,540 

Bound  out 377 

Discharged 39,322 

Absconded ' 457 

On  the  first  day  of  December,  1872,  there* remained  in  the 

poor-houses 14,310 

Of  which  there  were  males 7,512 

Of  which  there  were  females  6,798 


Of  those  remaining  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  there  were : 

Foreigners 7,785 

Bom  in  the  United  States 6,525 

Lunatics 3,395 

Idiots. 511 

BUnd 289 

Mutes ' 48 


^c 
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Of  the  persons  relieved  or  supported  during  the  year,  there  were : 

Foreigners 85,528 

Born  in  the  United  States 46,027 

Lunatics 5 ,583 

Idiot« 766 

Blind -. 679 

Mutes 100 


Table  "  F "  contains  the  number  of  children  in  the  poor-houses 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  the  number  instructed  during  the 
year: 

Females  under  sixteen  years  of  age 877 

Males  under  sixteen  years  of  age 1 ,199 

Total 2,076 


Number  of  children  instructed  during  the  year 1,345 

Average  time  of  instruction  (months) 8^ 

Table  *'  G  "  shows  the  nativity  of  paupers,  to  wit : 

United  States 

Ireland 

England 

Scotland 

Germany t 11 ,  184 

France i 

Canada 

Italy 

Sweden 

Spain 

Prussia , 

Denmark 

Holland 

Switzerland 

Poland 

Austria 

India 

Belgium 

Wales 

Kussia 

Norway 

Nova  Scotia 

Asia 

Africa 


Hales. 

Females. 

Total 

24,£i33 

21,434 

45,967 

26,051 

22,984 

49,035 

3,601 

2,574 

6,175 

828 

596  . 

1,424 

11,184 

8,696 

19,880 

723 

465 

1,188 

1,474 

1,386 

2,860 

28 

18 

46 

101 

41 

142 

3 

2 

5 

48 

26 

74 

3 

2 

5 

50 

25 

75 

33 

11 

44 

13 

3 

16 

5 

•      •     •     • 

5 

1 

1 

2 

5 

3 

8 

75 

52 

127 

4 

.  •  •  • 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

.       2 

1 

.  •  .  * 

1 

3 

4 

1 
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Hales.  Females.  TotaL 

West  Indies 11           11 

Not  reported 2j095  2i365  4,450 

Total. 70,875  60,680  131,656 

Richmond  connty  (no  special  poor  report) 960 

Total  number  of  paupers 132,615 

Table  "  H ''  gives  the  causes  of  pauperism,  to  wit : 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Intemperance,  direct 14 ,  693  8 ,  261  22 ,  964 

Children  having  intemperate  parents,        4,806  3,499  8,306 

Females  havingintemperate  husbands,     2,369  2,369 

Debauchery 777  1,891  2,668 

Debauchery  of  parents 529  360  889 

Idleness , 1,058  630  1,688 

Vagrancy 2,563  1,490  4,063 

Idiocy 420  346  766 

Lunacy 2,652  2,931  6,583 

Blindness 416  263  679 

Lameness 1,609  .791  2,400 

Sickness   16,549  11,064  27,613 

Decrepitude 751  537  1,288 

Old  age 1,639  1,496  3,135 

Deaf  and  dumb  (mutes) 62  38  100 

Indigent  and  destitute 14,780  14,950  29,730 

Children  having  destitute  parents . .  *         3 ,  170  2 ,  680  5 ,  850 

Children  having  sick  parents  . . .  ^. . .             635  679  1,314 

Females  having  sick  husbands 1 ,  644  1 ,  644 

Orphans 889  879  1,768 

Bastards   193  213  406 

Illegitimate  children 228  113  341 

Not  reported. 2,456  3,556  6,012 

Total 70,875  60,680  131,555 

Richmond  county  (no  special  poor  report) 960 

Total  number  of  paupers 132,615 
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[ASSQOII 


(C.) 
Easpensea  of  administering  Temporary  Heli^. 


couisrnBs. 


AltMuiy  

Allegany 

Broome 

CattarangnB . . 

Cayuga  

Chautanqua . . 

Chemung 

Chenango .... 

Clinton 

Columbia  . . . . 
Cortland  .  . . . 

Delaware 

Datcheea  

Brie 

Basez 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Genesee 

Greene  

Hamilton  .... 
Herkimer*... 

Jefferaon 

Kinffs 

Le^B  

Livingston . . . 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery  * 
New  York.... 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga.... 

Ontario 

Orange  

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam* 

Queens 

Rensselaer*.. 

Richmond 

Rockland 

*  St.  Lawrence. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady  . 
Schoharie  ... 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Stoaben  

Suffolk  

Sullivan  

Tioga  

Tompkins.... 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Westchester. . 
Wyoming .... 
Tates*  

Total 


osS 


$448  76 

738  09 

496  90 

1,641  66 

1,666  80 


668  96 

iAooo 

467  97 

"a,"  860  66 
368  38 
634  00 

311  60 

333  60 

61  00' 

**'*S,'874  6i 

338  60 

460  00 

4,794  67 

86,849  77 
1,930  60 
3,991  93 

97901 

■•••••■■   •   • 

883  86 

368  76 

1,868  00 

400  00 
1,671  40 

60  00 

489  60 

660  64 

1,060  48 

1,106  66 


600  10 

987  18 

1,696  44 

898  60 

'■■'i,' 688*75 

169  60 

•  ■■••>••   m       * 

$74,880  00 


i 


S    i 
253 


$47  68 


171  73 


10  10 


13  00 


87  IS 
'i6'35 


10  00 


1,066  06 


10  00 
364  70 

"88*45 
78  48 

"i'eo 
*  18*66 

780  75 


46  60 


$3,668  80 


*l 


$a,846SS 
11,648  04 
6,749  81 
17,775  16 
15,810  19 

"8,'848'8i 
80,488  88 

"8,'iS5*« 
6,403  86 
1,906  87 

80,889  88 
8,498  48 
4,986  81 
4,970  68 
3,611  56 
1,480  10 
56  00 


88,998  75 

96.771  48 

8.918  44 

8.978  31 

79.'948'49 


67,301  Ti 

15,845  10 

86,114  08 

65,408  54 

5,860  46 

8,184  56 

8, 184  OB 

18,804  07 

8,878  78 

"6.«4'95 

'*7,'ii5a8 

4,808  81 

87,888  48 


V 

8,728  41 
9.474  89 
91,680  69 
4,357  85 
6,567  90 
5.461  79 
6,451  78 
8,067  49 

■  •      ■  «  *         *  • 

18.878  84 
1,396  16 
8.510  41 


Si 


$784.118  80 
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*  No  poor  report. 


(D.) 

Poor-house    EstabliahmenU,  Labor  of  Paivpera    amd 
en^tenees  of  sv^porUjig  each  person. 
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ie^ooooQ 

19,000  00 
15,000  00 

"■IS  IS 

■■sss 

"  mib 

481  98 

ioo'oo 

»i.oooDa 

is 

8.600  K) 

■■■■boom 

48L96 

» 
in 

bbbi 

85  18 
60  DO 

11 

SS  II 

SSiJ 

49  B« 

ISO  00 
■■■b6*«8 

'sti 

63fil 

"'79'si 
B8  40 
69  80 
B8  40 

ioe»t 

65X6 
7S  W 

■"mm 

II 
ii 

ST  OS 

is 

81S 

7180 

SS 

58  TB 
74  88 

"i 

"■  B,'666*66 

10,000  00 

is^oooou 

160,000  00 

11,90a  w 

400  00 

■*iS!8 

1,T»00 
SCO  00 

D40  00 

ZS 

-'ItlniBr* 

■■■is,OM'6o 

T.issoo 
a, 140  00 
miooow 

as 

98.500  00 

■"'*»,'c«i'm 

£;SSK?S 

jSooooo 

85.000*0 
18,000  00 

**  **i,'ci66"66 
16,000  00 

■IE 

80.000  ou 

■SB!! 

16,000  00 
so.  000  00 

fl.OOOOO 
9U0D0  0U 
10,000  00 
SB^OOOOO 

Sboooo 

'■'  8B0*60 
1,000  00 

1,000  00 

■  ■  8b6o6 
'aoooo 

1,000  00 

'i'ooo'Do 

'iJT 

^X;::::-::.:::: 

188 

BOO  on 

bo;  000  00 

16.960  00 
10,890  00 

15,000  00 
6,fi«aoo 

loiooooo 

""ioo'oo 

B.0O0O0 

1.600  00 

TuTrtr. ::::::::: 

'ffiS 

800  00 

•■SS!! 

1  79 

■"  T.'oiio'ai 
10.000  CO 

Sis 
11 

b:  000  00 

!:Z!S 

'Si 

»l.U>OM 

fijj«i«er'  

48 
IIS 

70 

sag 

ITO 
IW 

w 
lou 

IBN 

IW 
S68 

■i.boo'to 

'^'i^udj :;::::: 

■■"iaooo 

1  98 

400  00 

huylor    

400  00 

400  00 

ffoLk    

BBS  00 

800  OO 
4SS0O 

sua  00 

800  00 

HUOO 
600  00 

Tpii»^- :.:■::.■:. 

■rren 

«xioo 

900  00 

S 

1.450  00 
"850  00 

'•X 

%SltM 

(1.178.  M!  48 

$3,148,781  00 

«M.SMe6 

W»,70S16 

|S.mM 

. 
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[Aesoou 


(0.) 
Easpenaea  of  administering  Temporary  Helitf. 


COUIVTIS8. 


AltMUiy  

Allegany 

Broome 

CattaraugDB . . 

Cayuga  

Cbantanqua . . 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland  .  . . . 

Delaware 

DntcheBB  .... 

Brie 

Sseex 

Franklin 

Fnlton 

Genesee 

Greene  

Hamilton 

Herkimer*... 

Jefferson 

Kings 

LewiB   

Livingston . . . 

Madison 

Monroe 

Montgomery  * 

New  York 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange  

Orleans 

Oswego 

OtBego 

Patnam  * 

QoeenB 

Renseelaer'*.. 

Richmond 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence. 

Saratoga 

Schenectady  . 
Schoharie  . . . 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steoben  

Suffolk  

Sullivan  

Tioga  

Tompkine.... 

TTlster 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Weetchoster. . 

Wyoming 

Yates*  

ToUl 


i 

o«8 
2^3 


$448  76 

7S8  09 

496  90 

1,641  66 

1,666  80 

"568*96 


160  00 
467  97 

■*a,'866  66 

968  98 
694  00 

*  "iiiro 

998  60 
61  OOr 

'  9,874  69 

'"'998*66 
460  00 

"4,"  794*67 

'a6,'849'77 
1,980  60 
9,991  99 

"979*61 

889  95 

"  968*76 

"i,'866'66 


400  00 
1,671  40 


60  00 

489  60 

660  64 

1,060  48 

1,105  66 


600  10 

987  18 

1,696  44 

898  50 

*"'i,'688'75 

169  50 

•»••••«•   ■  • 

$74,860  00 


t 
m 


$47  68 


171  79 


10  10 


19  00 


87  19 
'i6'95 


10  00 


1,066  00 


10  00 
964  70 


88  45 

78  48 


960 


18  00 
780  76 


45  60 


$9,569  90 


•0*060  S 


$S.6M59 
11,649  04 
6,740  81 
17,T»16 
15,810  13 

"8,' 848*81 
90,489  88 

"a,"i95"» 
6,409  85 
1,906  97 

80,899  81 
8,498  48 
4,986  81 
4,970  68 
9,611  56 
1,480  10 
65  00 

*88,999'is 

9^771  48 

9,918  44 

9,973  31 

*79,'948'49 

'67,"»i  « 

15,945  10 

98,114  06 

65,409  54 

6,960  43 

8,194  56 

8,184  08 

18,894  07 

8,819  78 

"6.*6b4'96 

"7,' 116  99 

4,809  81 

97,888  48 

"9,'tti"« 


7,) 
8,773  41 
9.474  98 
91,680  69 
4,9n85 
6,567  90 
5,461  79 
5,45179 
9,087  48 

»  •      •  «  •  *  • 

19,879  84 
1,898  16 
9,510  41 


Is 


itn; 


t<ei 

Vir: 

•  •     •  • 

i:.T^^ 
&«{ 

!'!*■• 


isa 


p .  •  * 


<:s- 


ft 

tar. 

m    m 


$794,119  98  ;  ra>- 


*  No  poor  report. 
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(D.) 

Value   of  Poor-house    JEstailiehmentSj  Ldbtyr  of  PmvperB    and 

eospenses  of  sv^pporting  each  person. 


COUNTIBS. 


Jbany , 

.Ilcgany ... 

troome   

'attarangna 

ayuga  

haatanqna 
hemang. . . 
henango . . . 

!linton 

'olnmbia  .. 
ortland ... 
Delaware... 
^utchese  .. 
rie , 


-MCX  . . , 

'ranklin 
'altoD  .. 
leDesee. 


treene 

lamilton  .. 
[erkimcr*. 
efferaon  . . 


iingB   

-ewle 

.{▼iDgaton  ... 

[adi»oii 

[oiiroe 

lontgomery  * 
few  York  t . . . 

liai^ra 

neida  

nondaga  . . . . 

utario 

range  

rleans 

HWego   

t»ego 

utnam  * 


ueens  

eii«9elaer*  , 
ichmond  . . . 
ockland  . . . . 
iratoga  ...  . 
Ehenectady  , 
:hoharie  . . . . 
:buylcr    . . . . 

sneca 

;.  Lawrence, 

;nuben   

iffolk   

illivaD 

iopa 

ompkiuB  . . , 

jpier  

'arron 


'ai^hington , 


ayne 

e^tchester. 
'yomlng . . . 
atea  ♦ 


Total. 


•o 
I 


Is 


116 
180 
180 
900 
96 

aoo 

176 
184 
80 
318 
118 
800 
100 
164 

163 
100 
2S0 
188 


180 

70 

60 

118 

169 

95 


130 
19U 

36 
313 
363 
131 

60 
130 


131 
48 

116 
70 

lis 


1*26 
a35 
900 
170 
100 
60 
100 
168 
180 
178 
196 
166 
368 


7,686X 


5 


1^^ 


$4,000  00 
17,000  00 
6,048  16 
30,000  00 
76,000  00 

'i4,'466  66 


6,000  00 

10,000  00 

35,000  00 

160,000  00 

1.600  00 

1,609  76 
13,000  00 

7,966  34 
11,900XN) 


38,000  00 

909,000  00 

1,400  OU 

7,166  00 

6,140  00 

83,000  00 


37,910  18 
60,000  00 
16,960  00 
10,990  00 
1^000UO 
6,663  00 
8,000  00 
10,000  00 


7,000  00 
10,000  00 
16,841  16 
30,000  00 

7,000  00 

*i3,'666  66 

68,000  00 
6,000  00 

68,000  00 
7,000  00 
1,786  00 
6,000  00 
6,000  00 
4,000  00 

10,000  00 
7,000  00 

30,650  00 

81,000  UO 


$1,178,383  48 


$376,000  00 
16,607  00 
30,000  00 
88,000  00 
36,000  00 
96,000  00 


40, 

k 

40, 

48, 
16, 
1», 
15, 


000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 
640  00 
600  00 
973  00 
000  00 
000  00 
000  00 


35,000  00 
1,300,000  00 
3,300  00 
44,878  00 
16,004  00 
96,600  00 


48,000  00 
90,000  00 
98,966  00 
31,300  00 
66,000  00 
16,000  00 
8^000•0 
18,000  00 


31,000  00 
16,000  00 
15,000  00 
75,000  00 
10,000  00 

■  ■  •  •    ■   •  ■ 

18,000  00 
75,000  00 
15.000  00 
80,000  00 
13,000  00 

9,800  00 
16,000  00 
30,000  00 

6,000  00 
30,000  00 
10,000  00 
66,000  00 
84,600  00 


$3,148,761  00 


I 


$1,000  00 

800  00 

1,000  00 

460  00 


8. 


600  00 
686 


00 


600  00 
461  96 

400  00 


1,736  00 
800  00 


660  00 
600  00 


860  00 
1,000  00 

800  00 
1,000  00 

""666'66 


600  00 
1,600  00 

'**666'66 

8,100  00 
168  00 


600  00 

'466*66 


666  00 
600  00 
486  00 
600  00 
800  00 
300  00 
900  00 


1,460  00 
860  00 


$36,664  96 


ll 
11 


$1,000  00 
800  00 
400  00 
876  00 
600  00 
8,600$0 

**"666'66 

46196 

"ioooo 


4,668  80 
800  00 


660  00 
600  00 


860  00 
1,000  00 

300  00 
1,000  00 

i,'666'66 


600  00 

8,00000 

■"66666 
4,00000 

168  00 


1,000  00 

"*'466'66 
'"466'66 


666  00 

600  00 
636  00 
600  00 

"'36666 
900  00 

i,'466'66 

860  00 


$38,708  16 


III! 


$18  96 
68  00 
76  70 
66  00 
94  90 
87  86 
79  88 
60  91 
66  61 
86  88 
60  00 
78  80 

118  83 
60  66 

46  7« 
66  18 
84  60 

47  84 
49  56 

180  00 

"mm 

186  47 
64  60 
71  00 
68  63 
70  68 


79  61 
68  40 
60  80 
93  40 
106  94 
66  36 
66  47 
76  93 

'ss'ee 


80  78 
101  70 
187  84 

47  38 

66  08 
64  76 

67  08 

67  79 
66  83 
47  68 
88  46 
87  96 
83  86 
78  80 
74  86 

73  80 

68  76 

74  88 


$8,668  84 


S  . 
60 


$0  86 
1  03 


48 
36 
88 
78 
68 
17 


1  07 
1  64 
97 
1  40 
837 
1  84 
88 
06 
68 
98 
96 
360 


1 
1 


1  17 
848 
1  68 
1  86 
1  83 
1  36 


1  68 
1  03 
1  16 
1  79 
800 
1  36 
1  35 
146 

'65 


1  56 

1  96 
364 
91 
06 
63 
89 


1 

1 

1 

1  81 

1  13 
93 

1  70 
73 
64 

1  40 

1  43 


39 
18 
44 


$7160 


*  No  report. 
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[AasBOLi 


(F.) 

Number  of  Children  in  the  Poor-hcyuMS^  vnder  sixteen  years  cf  aqt, 

cmd  the  nwmber  instructed  during  the  year. 


COUNTIES. 

Females  under  16, 
Dec.  1,1878. 

1- 

1 

i 

Number  instructed 
during  the  year. 

« 

1 

a 

Bsmarta. 

Albany  

Alleeany 

18 
8 

90 
4 

8 

1 
5 
8 
S 
8 
8 
8 

5 

81 
6 

"  *8 

3 

16 

8 

114 

8 

10 

8 

7 

"iu 

81 
4 
18 
11 
15 
11 

6 

0 

• 

""so 

4 

8 
8 
4 
8 

18 
6 
8 
8 
6 
8 
6 
8 
8 

84 
8 

80 
1 

88 
7 

4 

8 
7 
8 
9 
4 
6 
8 

7 

61 
17 

8 
10 

7 
38 

"is 

838 
5 

17 
4 

10 

*i,687 
88 
16 
83 
80 
19 
15 

"ii 
"is 

•  •    •  • 

85 
7 
5 
8 

•    i§ 

17 
39 

5 
13 

7 

4 

8 
15 

8 
68 

6 
63 

8 

8 

8 

"'i7 

«  •  «  • 

4 

•         s   •    •    ■ 

18 

""m 

86 
8 

""io 

5 

86 

"868 
86 

""ii 

80. 
90 

""is 

•  a       •   •  • 

80 

18 

8 

8 

""is 

80 

""is 

8 

:"'9 

8 
19 

""so 

***'6 
....^ 

"  '6 

•  •  •  • 

■'"8 

"ii 

• « « « • 

18 
6^ 
8 
8 

•  »  ■  ■ 

..... 

5 
10 

"ii 
11 

■  ■    •    • 

11 

18 
7itf 

■*"6 

•  •  • 

..... 

18 

4 

11 

■  •  •  •  • 

18 

6 

....^ 

*  "8 

7 
18 

*  *ii 

iir^  "B      •  ............. 

Broome 

Sent  to  Susquehanna  YaOcj  HflB& 

• 

Cattaraogns 

1 
1 
8 
1 
4 
1 
8 

Cayuea 

Sent  to  orphan  asylom. 

Chaautnqoa 

Chemnng 

Sent  to  orphan  asylisn. 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Colambia 

Sent  to  orphan  asylnm. 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dntohesa 

8 

80 

11 

8 

8 

4 

18 

""io 

819 
8 
7 

1 
8 

"888 

18 

11 

10 

9 

4 

4 

Sent  away  for  tnstnictioB. 

Krie 

Bftsex 

Franklin 

Fnlton 

Oeneeee 

Greene 

Hamilton  .  . . .  x  t . . » . 

Herkimer* 

Jefferson 

Kings 

• 

Lewis 

Livinffston 

Madison ."!! 

Monroe 

Montgomery* 

New  York 

Niaeara 

Oneida 

Onondaga  

Sent  to  orphan  asjlvm. 

Ontario 

Orange  

Orleans 

Oswesro 

Sent.to  Oswego  Orpliaa  A«ytam 

Otsego 

7 

Putnam 

Oaeens  

6 

""is 

8 
8 

4 

7 
5 

88 
8 
5 
8 
8 
8 
7 
6 

89 
8 

88 
1 

Rensselaer* 

Richmond 

Rockland 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie  

Schuyler 

Seneca ^ 

St.  Lawrence 

Steaben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

• 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Sent  to  SnsquebanDa  VaBcy  Bav 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester . . . : 

Wyoming *... 

Yates* 

877 

1,199 

8,076 

1,846 

858 

*  No  reportt 
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STATE    OF   NEW   YORK. 


No.  33. 


IN   ASSEMBLY, 


May  14,  1873. 


REPORT 

OF  THE  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  INVESTIGA- 
TION AS  TO  WHETHER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  CHAP- 
TER 855  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  1868,  ENTITLED  «AN  ACT 
SUPPLEMENTARY  TO  CHAPTER  489  OF  LAWS  OF  1867  " 
HAVE  BEEN  PROPERLY  COMPLIED  WITH. 

To  the  Assembly: 

The  judiciary  committee  to  which,  on  the  12th  day  of  February, 
1873,  were  referred  the  following  resolution,  to  wit : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  judiciary  committee  be  and  are  hereby  autho- 
rized and  directed  to  ascertain  and  report  whether  the  provisions  of 
chapter  855  of  Laws  of  1868,  entitled  *An  act  supplementary  to 
chapter  489  of  Laws  of  1867,  and  to  provide  for  the  collection  and 
application  of  revenue  in  the  county  of  New  Y6rk  in  certain  cases ' 
have  been  properly  and  fully  complied  with  ais  the  public  interest 
involved  may  require,  and,  if  neglected  or  evaded,  whether  willfully, 
corruptly  or  otherwise ;  also,  in  Tike  manner,  to  imrestigate  as  to  the 
official  acts  and  present  status  of  the  commissioners  provided  for  in 
said  chapter  489  of  the  Laws  of  1867,  and  whether  any  vacancies  to 
be  tilled  according  to  law,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers, 
and  to  report  at  any  time," 

Respectiiilly  report,  That  the  said  committee  appointed  a  sub- 
committee thereof  to  conduct  such  investigation,  composed  of  C.  P. 
Vedder,  Henry  J.  Coggeshall  and  Jeremiah  McGuire;  that  such 
investigation  by  said  sub-oommittee  commenced  on  the  27th  day  of 
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March,  1873,  and  cwntinaed  until  the  6th  day  of  May,  1873.  That 
a  large  mass  of  testimony  was  taken,  but  only  a  small  portion  thereof 
is  applicable  to  the  inquiries  and  subject-matter  of  the  forgoing 
resolution,  all  of  which,  however,  is  submitted  with  and  accom- 
panies this  report.  To  a  full  and  proper  understanding  of  the  ques- 
tions involved,  it  will  be  necessary  for  your  committee  to  refer  to 
the  statutes  mentioned  in  the  resolution  and  the  action  of  the  eor- 
poratore  and  State  authorities  thereunder.  The  West  Side  and 
Yonkers  Patent  Railway  Company  was  organized  under  the  general 
railroad  law,  and  after  the  articles  of  association  were  duly  filed  tlie 
act  of  1867,  chapter  489,  was  passed.  The  title  of  this  act  is  "An 
act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  an  experiment<il  line  of  rail- 
way in  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Westchester." 

By  the  third  section  of  the  act,  the  company  was  authorized  to 
commence  the  construction  of  an  elevated  railway  at  the  southerly 
extremity  of  Greenwich  street,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  same 
to  be  extended  northerly  along  Greenwich  street  one-half  mile  in 
length.  This  was  denominated  the  experimental  section.  The 
second  section  prescribed  the  mode  of  structure  of  the  railway,  and  the 
motive  power,  which  was  to  be  propelling  cables.  The  third  section 
prescribed  the  weight  of  the  cars  and  the  manner  of  placing  the 
stationary  engines,  and  the  tenth  section  required  the  experimental 
section  to  be  completed  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  the  act. 
Three  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed,  two  by  the  Governor  and 
one  by  the  Groton  aqueduct  board,  whose  duties  and  powers  are 
specifically  defined.  The  commissioners  were  required  to  make  doe 
inspection  and  examination  of  said  railroad,  its  structures  and  operat- 
ing machinery.  If  they  approved  of  such  structures,  plan  and  mode 
of  operating^  and  should  find  that  the  road  with  such  operating 
machinery  could  be  run  with  safety  and  dispatch,  they  should  make 
their  certificate  of  approval  in  duplicate  ;  one  copy  thereof  to  be  sent 
to  the  Governor,  ^nd  the  remaining  copy  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  If  the  Governor  approved  of  such  certificate,  the  same 
was  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  thereupon 
the  said  company  was  then,  and  only  then,  authorized  to  extend  its 
road  westerly  to  the  Harlem  river. 

This  act  of  1867  was  amended  in  1868,  chapter  855  of  the  Laws  of 
that  year,  and  the  only  amendment  made  material  to  this  inquiry  is 
contained  in  the  first  section,  viz. :  the  time  for  the  construction  -of 
the  experimental  section  was  extended  six  months,  and  then  enacts : 
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^^And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  experiments  to  be  made  in  different  forms 
of  application  of  the  propelling  cable,  or  other  motor,  upon  such 
railway,  and  for  the  constructing  company  to  adopt  such  form .  or 
motor  as  the  commissioners  shall,  after  due  experiments,  recommend 
or  adopt." 

Under  the  law  of  1867,  the  Governor  appointed  as  commissioners, 
Freeman  J.  Fithian  and  John  H.  Morris,  and  the  Groton  board 
appointed  Jacob  S.  Freer.  These  commissioners  on  the  1st  day  of 
July,  1868,  made  their  ccrtiiicate  or  report  to  the  Governor,  asi 
required  by  the  act  of  1867,  in  which  they  certify  that  they  had  fre- 
quently and  duly  inspected  and  examined  the  said  railway,  its  struc- 
tures, plan,  and  mode  of  operating  the  same,  and  approved  thereof, 
and  did  find  that  the  said  road  could  be  operate,  with  'safety  and 
dispatch.  On  the  2d  day  of  July,  1868,  the  Governor  approved  of  said 
certificate,  and  the  same  was  duly  filed  in  the  ofiice  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  foregoing  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  legislative  enactments, 
the  action  of  the  Governor  and  of  the  commissioners  up  to  that  time. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  taken  by  us  that  the  motive  power 
which  the  commissioners  approved  was  the  propelling  cable,  the 
approval  of  which  gave  the  company  the  right  to  extend  its  road  to 
the  Harlem  river.  This  power  was  used,  and  experiments  made 
until  February,  1871,  when  it  proved  to  be  a  failure ;  dummy  engines 
were  then  substituted  as  the  motor,  two  of  the  above  commissioners 
making  a  certificate  that  such  power  was  preferable  to  that  of  the 
propelling  cable.  The  dummy  engines  are  still  in  use  upon  said  road, 
but  before  the  use  of  said  engines  the  road  had  been  completed  to 
30th  street,  a  distance  of  about  three  and  a  half  miles.  During  the 
intervening  period  from  1868  to  1871,  the  inventor,  C.  T.  Harvey, 
Esq.,  who  had  the  general  management  of  the  road,  experimented 
with  different  kinds  of  machinery  respecting  the  propelling  cable, 
perfecting  said  machinery  in  an  endeavor  to  demonstrate  that  pro- 
pelling cables  were  a  safe  and  proper  motor.  These  experiments, 
like  all  new  inventions  in  complicated  machinery,  were  necessarily 
expensive,  and  the  projectors,  instead  of  realizing  a  profit  upon  their 
capital,  suffered  a  corresponding  loss. 

The  company  became  involved  in  its  pecuniary  transactions. 
Judgments  were  obtained  and  a  sale  of  the  property  was  had  under 
the  executions  issued  upon  said  judgments.  Also  a  foreclosure  was 
had  and  a  sale  under  the  judgments  upon  a  trust  mortgage  given  to 
secure  mortgage  bonds. 
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The  purchaser  or  purchasers  at  said  sale  organized  a  new  company, 
aiid  after  snch  reorganisation  the  dammy  engines  weresnbstitQted^as 
the  motive  power.  Whether  the  foreclosure  proceedings  were  irregu- 
lar, or  whether  such  proceedings  were  fraudulent,  collusive  or  oppres- 
sive, or  what  the  object,  design  or  purpose  of  said  foreclosure  was, 
your  committee  did  not  deem  it  within  their  province  to  inquire. 
But  they  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  no  evidence  was  adduced  to 
show  such  proceedings  to  be  fraudulent  or  collusive,  or  a  departure 
from  the  strict  legal  course  which  the  parties  instituting  such  proceed- 
ings had  right  to  pursue. 

The  only  question  which  your  committee  deem  worthy  of  con- 
sideration is,  whether  the  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  pro- 
pelling cables  aa  a  motive  power,  and  what  effect  should  be  given  to 
the  commissioners'  certificates. 

It  is  too  evident  to  be  questioned,  that  the  law  of  1867  required, 
exclusively,  experiments  to  be  made  upon  the  half-mile  experimental 
section  with  the  cable.  The  title  of  the  act  is  an  ^^  experimental 
line  "  of  railway.  .  All  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  confirm  this. 
Upon  the  success  of  the  experiments  upon  this  section  with  the  cable 
depended  the  existence  of  the  company,  or  rather  its  right  to  con- 
tinue its  road  northwardly,  and  the  right  to  the  half-mile  structure, 
if  the  certificate  of  the  commissioners  was  adverse,  the  law  required 
the  structure  to  be  renewed. 

In  1868,  in  the  amendment  to  the  original  act,  the  commissioners 
were  authorized  to  adopt  and  approve  a  motive  power  other  than  the 
cable ;  and  if  approved,  the  constructing  company  were  authorized 
to  use  such  other  power.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  certificate  of 
another  motor  by  the  commissioners  did  not  make  it  obligatory  upon 
the  company  to  use  it.  By  the  first  act,  the  company  could  use  no 
power  other  than  the  cable ;  by  the  amendment  they  were  authorized, 
or  it  should  be  lawful  to  use  other  power,  provided  the  same  was 
approved  by  the  commissioners. 

After  the  passage  of  this  amended  act,  and  wlien  no  power  had 
been  used  or  thought  of  except  the  propelling  cable,  the  commission- 
ers, as  was  their  duty,  and  in  conformity  to  the  statute,  made  their 
report  and  certificate  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  mayor  of  the 
city,  approving  not  only  of  the  structure  but  also  the  ^^  operating 
machinery,"  to  wit,  the  propelling  cable  ;  and  the  time  was  extended 
six  months  to  enable  the  company  to  complete  the  structure,  continue 
the  experiments,  and  afford  time  to  the  commissioners  to  properly 
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and  dn)j  inspect  aad  examine  the  same.  .  In  fact,  they  certify  to  the 
Gk)vernor  that  they  had  madefreqnent  inspections  and  examinations. 

Now  a  most  serions  and  embarrassing  question  arises — whether 
after  snch  certificate  of  approval  upon  which  the  Governor  has  acted, 
and  upon  which  the  life  of  the  company  depended,  the  commissioners 
could  say,  in  a  subsequent  certificate,  that  the  cable,  as  a  propelling 
power,  was  a  failure;  that  the  road  could  not  be  operated  therewith, 
and  the  only  power  competent  to  use  was  the  dummy  engine ; 
whether  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  as  set  forth  in  the  first  certifi- 
cate was  not  speed,  and  as  to  stich  power  whether  the  commissioners 
were  not  fuTictuB  officii  f  There  seems  to  be  no  authority  in  these 
statutes  authorizing  these  commissioners  to  make  a  second  certificate, 
or  any  certificate  in  respect  to  the  matters  Iiere  referred  to,  except  the 
one  to  the  Governor  and  mayor. 

On  the  part  of  the  company,  and  the  distinguished  counsel  who 
represented  it  before  us,  it  was  claimed  that,  by  a  fair  interpretation 
and  construction  of  the  law  of  1868,  the  commissioners  were  not 
restricted  in  the  approval  of  motive  power  to  the  additional  time 
mentioned  in  that  act;  that  the  restriction  of  limitation  of  time 
simply  applied  to  experimental  tests,  but  that  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  the  six  months  it  was  competent  for  the  commissioners 
from  time  to  tii^,  as  a  new  motor  might  be  discovered  which,  after 
due  experiment,  had  been  tested,  to  approve  of  the  same,  and  then  it 
should  be  lawful  for  the  contructing  company  to  adopt  such  form  of 
motor. 

Although  your  committee  cannot  fully  appreciate  or  readily 
adopt  this  construction,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  conceded  that  there 
is  in  the  act  a  limitation  of  time  in  which  the  experiments  are  to  be 
made,  and  no  motor  can  be  adopted  until  after  due  experiment 
made.  How  the  commissioners  can  adopt  a  motor  tested  after  the 
lapse  of  the  time  prescribed  for  the  making  of  experiments,  when 
they  are  specially  restricted  to  an  approval  of  a  motive  power  after 
due  experiment,  your  committee  cannot  see.  It  would  seem  that 
the  words  ^^  due  experiments "  necessarily  referred  to  the  experi- 
ments mentioned  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  section,  and  these 
experiments  were  to  be  made  within  six  months. 

But  your  committee  do  not  feel  constrained,  in  fact  they  do  not 
regard  themselves  as  authorized,  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution  to  pass 
upon  the  construction  of  this  law  as  the  force  or  e£Pect  of  the  second  cer- 
tificate of  the  commissioners  or  what  rights  the  company  acquired  by 
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reason  thereof.  They  can  only  call  the  attention  of  this  body  to  the  fact 
that  legal  donbtsof  a  very  eerions  character  exist  in  regard  to  the  statns 
of  the  company  in  the  use  of  the  motive  power  now  applied  in  the  opera- 
tion of  its  road,  which  might  lead  to  protracted  litigation,  resnlting 
injuriously  to  the  company,  which  doubt  ought  to  be  settled  by  legis- 
lation. As  your  committee  are  not  required  by  the  resolution  to 
make  any  recommendations  as  to  legislation  or-otherwise,  we  can  only 
submit  the  testimony  taken,  and  our  views  thereon,  and  leave  the 
subject  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of  the  Legislature  to  adopt 
and  apply  such  corrective  measures  as  the  public  and  the  interests  of 
the  company  demand.  Your  committee,  however,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  motive  power  now  in  use  is  preferable  to  that  eliminated 
bj^e  experiments  referred  to,  would  give  an  assurance  of  the  merits 
of  the  motive  power,  and  inspire  public  confidence  in  its  utility. 

As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution,  that  the  present  status  of 
the  commissioners  be  investigated  and  to  ascertain  whether  any 
vacancies  exist,  it  appears  that  Commissioner  Morris  haa  resigned ; 
as  to  him  a  vacancy  exists.  It  is  claimed  that  a  vacancy  exists  as  to 
Commissioner  Freer,  upon  the  ground  that  he  received  his  appoint- 
ment from  the  Croton  aqueduct  board,  and  by  the  77th  section  of  the 
charter  of  1870,  the  terms  of  office  of  the  several  persons  holding 
office,  position  or  employment  under  said  board  should  cease  within 
five  days  from  the  passage  of  said  act. 

Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  provision  of  the 
statute  only  applied  to  that  class  of  persons  who  held  office  nnder 
said  board,  and  whose  duties  were  immediately  connected  with  the 
administration  of  affiftirs.  That  it  has  no  application  to  a  person 
appointed  by  said  board  under  a  special  statute,  where  the  board  was 
merely  the  appointive  power,  but  whose  duties  were  entirely  discon- 
nected with  the  affairs  of  the  board.  We  are,  therefore,  of  the  opin- 
ion that  there  is  no  vacancy  in  the  case  of  Cotnmissioner  Freer,  and 
that  he  is  a  lawful  acting  commissioner. 

We  also  report  that  the  five  per  cent  required  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  city  has  been  duly  paid.     That  there  has  been  no 


the  commissionen  or  other  persons  connected  with  the  road. 

L.  BRADFORD  PRINCE, 
F.  W.  TOBY, 
WILLIAM  HERRING, 
DAVID  0.  VAN  COTT, 
CHARLES  CRART, 
SEYMOUR  DEXTER, 

CommiUee. 
0.  P.  VEDDER, 
H.  J.  COGGSHALL, 
JEREMLAH  MoGTJlRE, 

SufHsommitteA 


TESTIMONY. 


Maboh  27,  1873. 
C.  T.  Habvey,  sworn. 

By  Stephen  O.  Jenningb  : 

Q.  Where  is  yonr  residence?  A.  I  have  lived  in  Tarry  town, 
New  York,  since  1865. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  or  principal  business  ?  A.  I  am  a 
mannfactarer  of  iron,  and  am  engaged  in  mining ;  am  president  of 
a  furnace  company. 

Q.  Are  you  a  civil  engineer  ?  A.  I  am  an  amateur  civil  engineer ; 
was  not  educated  in  the  practical  practice  of  that  profession,  but 
have  superintended  large  public  works  as  superintending  engineer. 

Q.  What  has  been  some  of  your  engineering  experience  ?  A.  I 
had  charge  of  constructing  the  St.  Mary's  ship  canal  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Superior,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  corporation  for  the 
manner  in  which  I  discharged  that  duty;  I  was  appointed  general 
agent  of  that  company;  but  in  a  coritroversy  with  the  United  States 
engineers,  I  demanded  an  experiment  as  to  the  best  mode  of  accom- 
plishing that  work ;  the  experiments  proving  my  theories  correct,  I 
was  promoted  to  be  the  chief  constructing  engineer. 

Q.  Have  you  had  experience  as  a  mechanical  inventor!  A.  I 
have  made  (juite  a  number  of  inventions,  mostly  in  connection  with 
manufactures ;  but  when  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  canal 
before  mentioned,  I  invented  and  constructed  a  novel  form  of  coflfer- 
dam,  which  proved  an  entire  success,  in  a  position  where  three  pre- 
viously built  by  the  government  engineer  had  succumbed  to  the 
immense  pressure  involved  in  breasting  the  waters  of  L&ke  Superior ; 
I  also  invented  and  successfully  applied  a  machine  for  excavating 
rock  submerged  under  ten  to  twelve  feet  of  water,  in  a  case  where 
several  thousand  yards  existed  in  such  a  position  that  two  former 
State  engineers  of  this  State,  and  the  most  prominent  engineer  of 
Massachusetts,  were  convened  in  this  city,  as  experts,  to  decide  on 
the  best  mode  and  the  time  and  expense  necessary  for  its  removal. 
Their  estimate  was,,  that  six  months'  time  and  $100,000  would  be 
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necessary ;  before  their  report  reached  me,  my  machine  had  removed 
it  all  in  less  than  sixty  days,  and  at  an  expense  of  less  than  $5,000, 
which  was  prononnced  by  them  one  of  the  most  remarkable  engi- 
neering feats  ever  accomplished. 

Q.  Have  yoa  been  connected  with  railroads;  if  so,  when  and 
where  1  A.  In  1856,  I  was  appointed  the  acting  director  in  charge 
of  the  surveys  of  the  northern  division  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
Western  railway ;  in  1861, 1  was  the  vice-president  and  controlling 
owner  of  the  Peninsula  Railway,  since  consolidated  with  the  Chicago 
and  North-Westem  railway.  The  next  railroad  that  I  had  to  do 
with  was  the  Elevated  railway,  as  constructed  in  Greenwich  street, 
New  York  city. 

Q.  You  state  that  the  Elevated  railway  in  Greenwich  street,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  is  the  latest  jrailway  enterprise  with  which 
you  have  been  identified ;  what  has  been  your  official  or  business 
connection  with  it?  A.  I  was  appointed  chief  engineer,  with  sole 
control  of  the  construction  department,  and' also  vice-president  and 
manager,  which  included  the  financiering  and  general  promoting  the 
enterprise.  All  the  funds  were  deposited  subject  to  my  order  or 
countersign ;  and  all  the  laws  passed,  or  contracts  entered  into,  were 
drafted  or  revised  by  myself,  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  corpora- 
tion, from  1866  to  1870,  nearly  inclusive. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  was  built  under  your  supervision  as  chief  engi- 
neer 2    A.  All  of  its  present  main  line. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  actual  capital  was  paid  in  under  your  finan- 
cial management  as  its  vice-president  and  manager?  A.  Between 
eighty  and  ninety  per  cent. 

Q.  Please  give  a  consecutive  statement  of  the  steps  by  which  a 
legal  status  was  conferred  on  the  enterprise,  and  to  what  extent?  A. 
A  general  act,  drafted  by  myself,  was  enacted  in  1866,  under  which 
the  first  corporation  was  formed  in  July  of  that  year,  in  New  York 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  an  experimental  section  of  ele- 
vated railway  in  Greenwich  street  of  that  city,  with  the  right  (if  that 
was  decided  to  be  a  success),  of  building  three  parallel  lines  through 
the  city.  The  memorial  to  the  common  council  was  signed  by 
twenty-five  leading  citizens,  and  an  ample  cash  capital  was  paid  in  to 
inaugurate  the  experiments.  The  permission  was  granted  by  the 
common  council,  almost  unanimously,  July  31, 1866,  but  was  vetoed 
by  the  mayor  August  11,  1866.  Before  the  question  of  overriding 
or  sustaining  the  veto  was  reached  in  the  council,  the  now  deposed 
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actiog  at  all  on  the  veto. 

The  State  Senate  that  year  passed  a  resolution,  of  which  notice 
was  given  as  follows  : 

Notice  to.  the  Public. 

"  The  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  20th  of  April  hist, 
adopted  the  following  resolution  * 

^^ReaoVoed^  That  a  select  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  sit 
during  the  recess,  with  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  State 
Engineer,  and  the  engineer  of  the  Croton  board,  to  ascertain  and 
report  to  the  Senate  the  most  advantageous  and  proper  route  or 
routes  for  a  railway  or  railways,  suited  to  the  rapid  transportation  of 
passengers  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  city  of  New 
xork,  having  in  view  tne  greatest  practicable  benefit  and  safety  to 
the  public,  and  the  least  loss  and  injury  to  the  property  on  or  adja- 
cent to  said  route  or  routes. 

"  The  following  are  the  members  of  the  commission : 

Senator  GEORGE  H.  ANDREWS, 
Senator  HENRY  R.  LOW, 
Senator  CHARLES  G.  CORNELL, 
State  Engineer  J.  P.  GOODSELL, 
Mayor  JOHN  T.  HOFFMAN, 
Engineer  ALFRED  W.  CRAVEN. 

^^At  a  meeting  of  the  board,  held  on  May  31,  1866,  and  June  2d, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  parties  interested  be  and  they  are  hereby 
invited  to  submit  plans  and  specifications,  upon  the  subject  embraced 
in  the  resolution,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Senate  commission  on  rail- 
roads, at  the  ofiice  of  the  street  commissioner,  comer  of  Broadway 
and  Park  place,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  or  before  Wednesday, 
the  first  day  of  August  next. 

''The  committee  deem  it  desirable  that  the  plans  should  be 
accompanied  by  approximate  estimates  of  expense. 

GEO.  H.  ANDREWS,  Chairmen. 
A.  W.  CRAVEN,  Se(yreta/ry. 

'*  The  time  for  the  reception  of  plans  is  extended  to  the  first  day 
of  October,  by  order  of  the  committee. 

A.  W;  CRAVEN,  Secretary:' 
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Submitting  my  plans  in  person,  before  that  commission^  I^OTember 
15, 1866, 1  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find,  on  the  presentation  of 
their  report  to  the  Senate,  January  31, 1867,  that  I  was  the  only 
engineer  or  projector  of  an  original  plan  which  was  honored  with 
their  recommendation,  and  they  officially  requested  the  Legislature  to 
authorize  the  illustrative  experiments  which  Judge  Barnard  had  sup- 
pressed. The  whole  report  is  found  in  Senate  document  No.  138,  of 
1867,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  The  terms  of  the  resolution  under  which  we  were  acting, 
demanded  that  the  plan  adopted  should  possess  the  elements  of  speed, 
safety,  cheapness  and  rapidity  of  construction. 

"  It  was  obvious  that  a  high  rate  of  speed  was  impracticable  upon 
rails  laid  upon  the  surface  of  streets,  and  this  class  of  roads  was  at 
once  dismissed  from  consideration.  There  remained  the  elevated 
and  excavated  systems  to  be  considered.  Of  the  former  there  were 
two  classes ;  those  placed  upon  supports  in  the  streets,  and  thoee 
running  either  wholly  or  partially  through  blocks  and  sustained  by 
wood,  iron  or  masonry. 

"  Among  the  plans  for  an  elevated  railway  in  the  streets,  that  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  0.  T.  Harvey,  0.  E.,  appeared  to  have  been  the  most 
carefmlly  prepared,  the  most  free  from  engineering  difficulties  involv- 
ing the  question  of  safety,  and  the  least  objectionable  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  motive  power.  The  promoters  of  this  plan  ask  for  the 
privilege  of  constructing  one-half  mile  in  the  northern  portion  of 
Greenwich  street,  as  an  illustrative  experiment ;  and  the  commission 
recommend  that  permission  be  granted  by  the  Legislature  to  that 
extent. 

''A  satisfactory  synopsis  of  this  plan  may  be  found  in  Appendix 
F,  attached  to  this  report. 

'^It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  any  system  which  demands  the  pro- 
pulsion of  cars,  at  a  rapid  rate«  at  an  elevation  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  is  not  entirely  consistent  in  public  estimation  with  the  greatest 
desirable  immunity  from  the  dangers  of  transportation. 

The  conclusion  of  the  commission  may  be  briefiy  stated,  as  fol- 
lows : 

'^  That  commercial,  moral  and  hygienic  considerations  all  demand 
an  immediate  and  large  addition  to  the  means  of  travel  in  New  York. 

"  That  elevated  railways,  erected  on  supports  in  the  middle  or  on 
the  sides  of  the  present  streets  of  the  city,  cannot  be  fully  adapted  to 
the  transportation  of  freight,  and  have  never  been  tested  in  any  prac- 
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tical  way  bo  as  to  warrant  an  unconditional  recommendation  of  them 
for  transportation  of  passengers. 

(Signed)  GEO.  H.  ANDEEWS, 

H.  E.  LOW, 
CHAS.  G.  OOENELL, 
Committee  of  the  Senate, 

JOHN  T.  HOFFMAN, 

Mayor  of  New  York. 

ALFEED  W.  CEAVEN, 
Engineer  of  the  Oroton  BoardP 

The  consequence  of  this  high  indorsement  was  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1867,  authorizing  an  experimental  line  of  railways,  etc.,  in  the 
precise  form  of  a  bill  which  I  submitted  to  cover  the  case.  (See 
chapter  489  of  Laws  of  1867.)  Before  the  acceptance  of  an  experi- 
mental section,  by  the  State  authorities  under  the  Laws  of  1867,  the 
Legislature  of  1868  was  in  session.  It  then  seemed  doubtful  whether 
the  section  could  be  completed  by  the  time  contemplated  in  the  first 
act,  and  the  objection  was  raised  by  some  investors  that  in  case,  after 
a  fair  trials  the  cable  system  should  not  prove  successful  that  nothing 
else  could  be  legally  substituted,  however  important  or  desirable  it 
might  be.  To  cover  these  points  I  drafted  a  bill,  which  the  Legisla- 
ture enacted.  (See  chapter  855  of  Laws  of  1868.)  These  are  the  only 
laws  giving  legal  status,  or  regulating  this  subject  which  the  commit- 
tee is  called  upon  to  investigate. 

Q.  What  clause  and  section  of  the  act  of  1868  have  not  been  com- 
plied with?  A.  Those  clauses  mentioning  experiments  as  to  be 
made  with  different  forms  of  the  application  of  the  propelling  cable 
and  "  due  experiment "  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  power  of  the 
constructing  company  to  adopt,  or  the  commissioners  to  recommend 
or  approve,  any  other  form  of  motor  than  that  specified  in  section 
two  of  the  act  of  1867,  which  only  permitted  propelling  cables  and 
stationary  power.  The  committee  will  find  on  investigation  that 
experiments,  in  compliance  with  this  law,  were  repressed,  or  willfully 
and  illegally  suppressed ;  that  the  constructing  company  have  never 
legally  adopted,  or  the  commissioners,  after  due  experiment,  ever 
recommended  or  approved,  any  other  form  of  motor  than  that  desig- 
nated in  the  act  of  1867,  and,  therefore,  that  any  other  form  of  motor 
is,  at  the  present  time,  unauthorized  and  illegal. 
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Q.  Is  it  probable  that  the  cable  and  stationary  engines  are  the 
best  form  of  motive  power  for  city  elevated  railways?  A.  It  is 
admitted  to  be  by  the  highest  engineering  anthorities,  and  the  most 
eminent  engineers ;  the  committee  will  find  this  fact  stated  in  so 
many  words  ii^  the  text-books  used  in  most  of  the  colleges  of  this 
country,  by  referring  to  page  481  of  the  ninth  edition  of  Professor 
Oillespie's  Manual  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  constructing 
railroads,  which  is  as  follows : 

^^A  railroad  worked  by  a  stationary  engine  would  be  the  most  con- 
venient method  of  relieving  the  rush  of  travel  througli  Broadway. 
The  railroad  track  should  be  supported  on  iron  columns,  out  of  the 
way  of  carriages,  as  in  the  figure.  These  columns  might  be  placed 
on  the  edges  of  the  sidewalks,  where  now  are  the  lamp  and  awning 
posts ;  and  by  extending  over  the  gutter  they  would  have  a  base  of 
three  feet.  Their  lower  extreroitiea  should  be  set  in  heavy  masses  of 
masonry.  At  top  they  should  spread  outward  a  foot  on  each  side, 
which  would  give  sufficient  width  for  the  railroad  track.  The 
columns  should  be  set  at  distances  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and 
connected  by  flat  arches.  There  would  be  no  flooring  over  the 
street,  and  the  rails  would  intercept  no  more  light  than  do  the  boards 
which  now  connect  the  awning  posts.  No  locomotives,  or  even 
horses,  would  pass  over  the  road ;  but  an  endless  rope  would  con- 
tinually run  over  pulleys,  and  light  cars  would  be  under  the  most 
perfect  control,  and  could  be  attached  to  it,  or  disengaged,  at  will, 
and  stopped  more  easily  than  an  ordinary  omnibus.  At  the  upper 
end  of  Broadway,  a  stationary  engine,  or  the  water  power  of  the 
Croton,  would  easily  and  cheaply  keep  up  the  circulation,  which 
would  pass  up  one  side  of.  the  street  and  down  the  other.  At  each 
corner  might  be  a  platform,  to  which  there  would  be  a  short  flight 
of  steps  from  the  sidewalk,  the  ascent  of  which  would  be  very  easy ; 
or  a  certain  number  of  corner  houses  might  be  used  as  depots,  so 
that  passengers  might  step  into  the  cars  from  their  second  story 
windows.  A  railroad  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  its  continual 
stream  of  cars  stopping  up  the  cross  streets  every  minute,  would 
create  a  worse  evil  than  that  it  was  intended  to  remedy,  and  an  end- 
less rope  could  not  be  applied  to  it.  If  a  railroad  were  made  through 
a  secondary  street,  passengers  would  not  generally  leave  Broadway 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  A  surface  railroad  being  thus  out  of  the 
question,  two  alternatives  remain.  The  underground  one  will  find 
few  advocates ;  and  the  only  feasible  arrangement  seems  to  be  the 
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column  and  endless  chain  system."    Also  the  following  opinions  are 
pertinent : 

<<The  Elevated  Railway  and  endless  cable  system  received  the 
indorsement  of  the  special  coitimittee  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute, 
who  examined  the  plans  and  working  model,  and  say  in  their  report 
(March,  1848) :  '  Their  doubts  of  the  practicability  of  such  a  plan 
have  been  removed.  Every  objection  which  the  ingenuity  of  your 
committee  could  raise  has  been  met,  and  your  committee  has  been 
irresistibly  compelled  to  agree  that  this  plan  furnishes  all  the  deside- 
rata which  the  necessities  of  Broadway,  and  the  convenience  of  our 
citizens  demand.' 

"  Fob  Kailboad  CoMMmEE  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 

York: 

"Albany,  Manrch^  1866. 

^'  Having  examined  drawings  and  models  of  an  elevated  railway 
on  which  tlie  cars  are  to  be  propelled  by  means  of  a  cable  or  wire 
rope  attached  to  a  stationanr  engine,  we  are  impressed  with  the 
novelty  and  practicability  of  the  method  proposed,  and  think  it 
worthy  of  a  suitable  enabling  act  from  the  Legislature,  to  permit 
the  formation  of  companies  to  use  it,  and  also  of  the  attention  of 
capitalists  in  reference  to  the  actual  construction  of  the  same. 

I.  P.  GOODSELL, 

State  Engmeer  of  New  York., 

WILLIAM  B.  TAYLOR, 

JEx-State  Engineer  of  New  York. 

AMASA  STONE,  Je., 

President  (7.  and  E.  R,  R. 

ERASTUS  CORNING." 

To  the  above  was  also  attached  the  following : 

"  Office  Ceoton  Acqueduct,  ) 

"  New  Yoek,  March  9,  1866.    \ 

"  I  have  examined  a  model  (as  above  referred  to)  shown  to  me  by 
the  patentee,  and  think  his  arrangement  much  superior  to  any  other 
plan  I  have  seen,  on  inclined  planes  and  other  localities  where  sta- 
tionary power  is  used. 

I  E.  W.  CRAVEN, 

Chief  Engineer  Croton  Aquedv^t,^^ 

The  eminent  mechanical  engineer,  George  H.  Sellers,  Esq.,  whose 
opinion  is  second  to  none  in  this  country,  was  consulted  by  me 
recently,  and  gives  the  following  opinion  :     * 
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"  Offiok  op  the  Edge  Moos  Ibon  Company, 

"  Elleeslie  Station,  P.  W.  &  B.  R.  R., 

"  Edqe  Moob,  April  Sth,  1872. 

"  Geo.  S.  Coe,  Esq.,  JVew  York :  ^ 

"  Dear  Sm. — Some  time  since  I,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  C.  T. 
Harvey,  addressed  a  letter  to  you  stating  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  plan  for  rapid  transit  in  New  York  was  a  system  of  elevated 
railways,  and  that  the  best  form  of  motor  would  be  found  in  the  end- 
less cable. 

^^  Mr.  Harvey  has  this  day  submitted  his  new  machinery  for  grasp- 
ing the  endless  cable,  and  with  some  slight  changes  in  construction, 
which  do  not  affect  the  general  idea  expressed,  am  free  in  saying  it  k 
the  most  likely  form  yet  developed,  ana  will  realize  the  best  result. 

"  Yours  respectfully, 

"  GEO.  H.  SELLERS." 

Stevenson,  the  great  English  engineer,  was  of  the  same  opinion ; 
Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  in  a  letter  published  last  month,  addressed  to 
Senator  Tiemann  of  this  Legislature,  advocates  that  system,  to  use 
his  own  words,  ^^  as  the  cheapest,  safest  and  most  practical  means  of 
moving  a  vast  amount  of  persons  both  ways  at  the  same  time  ;"  I 
became  satisfied  that  such  was  the  fact,  in  1865,  before  I  knew  of  the 
opinions  quoted,  and  have  never  changed  my  mind  in  this  regard. 

p.  To  what  extent  had  experiments  as  to  the  best  motive  power 
for  city  railways  been  made,  and  when  and  by  whom  were  they  sup- 
pressed, within  your  personal  knowledge  ?  A.  I  determined  to  solve 
that  problem,  and  made  my  first  plans  in  1865  ;  in  1866,  the  first 
corporation  was  formed  to  enable  the  experiments  in  New  York  city; 
in  1867,  the  Senate  recommended  my  plan,  and  the  Legislature 
authorized  an  experiment  of  it,  subject  to  the  inspection  and  approval 
of  certain  commissioners  and  the  Governor. 

In  1868  the  commissioners  and  Governor  were  propelled  over  a 
half  mile  section  satisfactorily  by  cable  machinery,  and  formally 
approved  of  it  according  to  law.  During  1869  experimental  trips 
were  made  over  the  same  section,  while  three  miles  of  the  extension 
were  being  constructed. 

The  following  was  given  Tuesday,  A^ril  1,  to  Thirtieth  street  as 
at  present  built :  One  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of  Europe  rode 
over  the  first  experimental  section  incognito,  and  on  his  return  home 
recommended  it  so  strongly  to  his  friends  as  being  sure  to  succeed, 
with  that  form  of  motive  power,  that  one  or  more  of  them  remitted 
a  large  sum  of  money,  some  $30,000,  to  be  invested  in  it,  which  was 


done  through  a  well  known  railroad  president,  who  told  me  of  the 
recommendation  and  its  effects,  bnt  withholding  the  engineer's  name. 
During  that  year  a  quartette  of  Wall  street  operatol^  offered  to  fur- 
nish capital  to  finish  the  railway  to  Thirtieth  street,  and  to  enable 
me  to  complete  my  experiments  as  to  the  best  form  of  motor,  on 
certain  terms  and  conditions,  partly  in  writing  and  partly  verbal, 
which  conditions  were  all  comph'ed  with  by  the  constructing  com- 
panies and  on  my  part,  and  all  evaded  more  or  less,  or  repudiated  in 
toto,  on  their  part.  Early  in  1870  J.  exhibited  c^rs  running  success- 
fully in  scores  of  trips  by  this  cable  motor,  to  and  from  Thirtieth 
street,  conveying  some  25,000  persons  without  accident  to  life  or 
limb.  I  proposed  to  remedy  certain  defects  of  material  and  arrange- 
ment so  as  to  enable  the  railway  to  be  operated  with  a  profit  by  that 
motor,  and  then  to  prepare  for  a  change  of  form  of  the  application, 
which  was  evidently  the  only  thing  required  to  attain  the  best 
possible  form  of  motor  for  the  railway  in  the  streets.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  that  the  parties  alluded  to  repudiated  both  their 
verbal  and  written  obligations,  and  endeavored  to  prevent  the  expe- 
riments previously  agreed  upon.  They  first  withheld  the  promised 
funds,  and  then  publicly  ridiculed  and  misrepresented  my  efforts 
and  the  merits  of  the  enterprise,  so  as  to  injure  the  credit  tod 
reputation  of  the  railroad  and  myself.  Notwithstanding  these 
repressive  measures,  which  commenced  about  March,  1870,  I  found 
means,  by  borrowing  of  my  friends  and  by  mortgaging  my  private 
property,  to  prosecute  some  of  the  intended  experiments,  on  a 
limited  scale,  at  intervals  during  that  season.  I  changed  the  form  of 
cable  on  the  original  or  experimental  section,  preparatory  to  a  new 
experiment,  as  soon  as  a  car  could  be  provided  suited  to  the  purpose, 
and  also  'began  to  replace  certain  defective  materials,  which  were  the 
source  of  most  of  the  diflSculties  of  operating  the  railway  at  that 
time. 

I  also  concluded  to  open  it  to  public  use  so  as  to  have  the  earnings 
aid  in  the  expense  of  said  improvements.  I  stated  my  plans  to  such 
of  the  directors  and  stockholders  as  I  came  in  contact  with ;  some* 
of  whom  lent  money  to  aid  in  my  measure;  among  whom  William 
S.  Woodward,  L.  A.  S.  Barnes  and  S.  M.  Pettengill  should  be  men- 
tioned as  evincing  sympathy  with  my  embarrassments  by  privately 
advancing  several  thousand  dollars  toward  that  object. 
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^  Offick,  Wkst  Side  Elevated  Railway  GoxFAjrT,  i 

"48  CoKTLANDT  St.,  Xew  Toee,  FA.  7rt,  1870.  ) 

^'  Hob.  Moseb  H.  GsnnfELL,  IrTington : 

"  Mt  Dear  Sir. — ^Expecting  to  leave  home  to-morrow  on  a  trip  to 
Europe,  to  be  absent  for  an  indefinite  rime,  I  aball  not  witness  tbe 
inaa^ration  of  the  Elevated  railway,  in  which  I  have  taken  a  deep 
and  active  interest  and  invested  more  money  to  aid  it,  I  believe,  than 
any  other  individnal. 

"  I  expect  that,  with  doe  allowance  of  time  for  gaining  experience 
in  its  operating  arrangements,  it  will  prove  an  invalaable  convenience 
to  yonreelf  and  other  residents  along  the  Hudson  rirer. 

"  Whenever  yon  and  they  come  to  such  conclusion  it  will  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind  tbe  fact  that  the  result  is  due,  originally,  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  O.  T.  Harvey  of  Tarrytown,  who  has  for  four  yearg 
steadily  prosecuted  the  enterprise  in  the  face  of  more  obstacles  and 
opposition  than  is  probably  known  to  many  beside  myself. 

^  He  risked  the  matter  of  personal  gain  entirely  to  the  eventuality 
of  success,  and  then  for  a  share  in  the  stock,  which  must  become 
convertible,  to  be  available, 

*'  It  will  be  a  good  idea  if  such  large  property  owners  in  West- 
chester county  would  show  an  appreciation  of  such  public  spirited 
efforts  by  subscribing  to  some  of  Mr.  Harvey's  stock  for  the  express 
purpose  of  having  him  reap  some  immediate  results  from  his  labors, 
and  feeline:  that  there  is  a  substantial  reward  for  merited  success  in 
BDch  an  important  improvement. 

^^  I  know  that  liberal  ideas  in  such  matters  will  prompt  some  suit- 
able steps  to  be  taken,  and  make  the  suggestion,  leaving  it  to  your- 
self and  others  to  act  upon  it  as  seems  best. 

"  BespectfuUy  yonrs, 

«D.  N.  BAKNEY." 

Subsequently  the  following  gentlemen    indorsed  Mr.    Barney's 

letter,  thus : 

'*"  We  concur  in  the  foregoing  suggestion  of  Mr.  Barney,  apd  trust 
it  will  meet  with  a  liberal  response  from  those  interested  in  better 
transit  to  Westchester  county,  who  have  not,  like  ourselves,  risked 
thousands  in  the  railway  experiment  referred  to. 

"  R.  P.  GETTY,  Yonkers. 

«WM.  H.  APPLETON,  Riverdale." 

'*  Having  ridden  daily  for  the  past  week  on  the  road,  I  am  folly 
confirmed  in  my  views  that  it  will  yet  prove  a  great  success  and  of 
vast  value,  and  convenience  to  those  residing  in  Westchester  county, 
and  tlioujgh  I  have  already  invested  largely  in  it,  I  am  happy  to  aid 
in  this  enort  to  reward  Mr.  Harvey,  but  for  whom  it  would  never 
have  been  brought  to  such  a  fair  state  of  success,  and  though  unasked, 
I  add  my  name  for  five  hundred  dollars. 

"W.  E.  DODGE. 

<*  Tarrytown,  Jvly  1^,  1870." 
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Time  Table. 

Care  leave  Twenty-ninth  Street  station  ^6.30  a.  m.,  and  at  hourlj' 
intervals  until  5.30  p.  m., 

Arriving  at  Twenty-second  Street  station  '2  minutes  later. 

"  Bethune  "  6  " 

«  Houston  "  10  " 

Franklin  ''  15  " 

«  Dey  "  20  " 

Care  leave  Dey  street  at  7  a.  m.^  and  at  hourly  intervals  thereafter 
up  to  6  p.  M.,  and  way  stations  at  above  difference  in  time. 
Fare  10  cents.     Artisan  trains  5  cents. 

Rules. 

To  accustom  brakesmen  and  engineers  to  the  regular  routine 
operating  of  the  railway,  full  stops  will  be  made  at  the  way  stations, 
although  the  platforms  are  not  yet  provided  for  regular  use,  but  will 
be  soon. 

One  car  will  leave  five  minutes  in  advance  of  regular  time  if  all 
seats  are  occupied,  and  the  last  car  will  leave  five  minutes  after  time 
if  vacant  seats  then  remain.  Each  train  of  three  care  has  accom- 
modation for  120  passengere. 

Care  leaving  before  7  a.  m.,  and  next  after  6  p.  m.,  will  be  known  as 
artisan  trains  at  half  fare,  or  five  cents,  until  further  notice. 

Eemakes. 

Over  20,000  passengers  have  already  been  conveyed  on  this  rail- 
way without  injury  to  one  of  them:  This  result  has  been  due  to  the 
great  care  in  testing  the  structure  and  proving  it  safe  beforehand. 

Its  safety  having  been  unquestionably  proven,  its  certainty  and 
celerity  only  remain  to  be  perfected  by  regular  use.  Every  fare 
paid  encourages  improvement  in  these  regards,  and  all  who  desire 
quick  transit  m  New  York  city  are  now  invited  to  aid  in  the  rapid 
perfection  and  certain  success  of  this  pioneer  enterprise. 

T.  GEREHART, 

Acting  Superintendent. 

On  opening  the  line  on  the  14th  of  November,  1870,  it  was 
crowded  with  passengere,  and  I  was  intending  immediately  to 
double  its  capacity  by  adding  care  and  turn-outs  ;  when,  on  the  15th 
of  November,  1870,  Mr.  J.  F.  Tracy  and  the  president,  W.  L.  Wal- 
lace, came  in  pereon  to  the  olEce,  before  my  arrival  in  the  morning, 
and  caused  a  sheriff's  sale  to  take  place  of  all  the  franchises  and  pro- 
perty of  the  company,  on  judgments  against  it  obtained  by  their 
collusion,  for  a  sum  less  than  $1,000,  when  said  Tracy's  written 
obligation  for  a  much  larger  sum  was  then  laying  in. the  company's 
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safe  overdue  and  unpaid.     By  authority  of  the  defmty  sheriff,  in  the 

name  of  the  pretended  purchaser,  Towes,  they,  Tracy   and 

Wallace,  were  put  in  possession,  discharged  the  employes,  stopped 
the  cars,  and  forced  the  railway  into  disuse  for  a  period  of  over  six 
months,  thus  forcibly  preventing  my  pursuing  the  experiments 
required  by  law  any  farther  at  that  time,  although  they  knew  that 
the  same  would  not  interfere  with  any  otlier  experiments  they 
might  wish  to  make  with  dummy  engines  or  any  other  known 
^otor.  Subsequently,  in  1871,  I  offered  to  fit  up  a  car  at  my 
own  expense,  with  the  cable  machinery,  then  all  ready  on  the 
original  section,  and  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  original  company 
promised  me  that  I  should  have  the  opportunity  on  those  terms,  but 
when  the  proposition  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  clique,  of  Tracy 
and  associates  in  control,  they  caused  all  the  motive  machinery  to  be 
removed  without  notice  to  me,  and  thus  the  matter  stands  at  the 
present  day. . 

Q.  Who  were  the  persons  making  the  verbal  and  written  promises 
to  which  you  refer  ?  A.  John  F.  Tracy,  David  Dows  and  Wm.  S. 
Woodward,  of  New  York ;  Wm.  L.  Scott,  of  Erie,  Pa. — sometimes 
styled  '*  The  Rock  Island  Clique,"  in  allusion  to  some  sharp  practices, 
connected  with  that  corporation  and  stock. 

Q.  What  were  the  terms  of  the  written  propositions  7  A.  The 
following  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  same  : 

«  Office  West  Side  Elevated  Railway  Company,  ) 

185  Greenwich  St.,  New  York,  18^A  Oct,^  1869.  f 

Mr.  C.  T.  Harvey,  Vice-Preaident : 

Dear  Sir. — In  reply  to  yonrs,  16th,  say,  so  soon  as  E.  W.  Don- 
ham,  David  Dows  and  John  F.  Tracy  are  elected  members  of  your 
board,  and  sufficient  of  the  preferred  stock  placed  in  trust  with  Mr. 
Dunham,  we  propose  to  loan  your  company  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  if  necessary,  to  complete  the  line  to  30th  street.  We  beg  to 
express  our  high  respect  for  Mr.  Barney,  president,  with  the  hope 
f  that  he  will  continue  in  that  position,  notwithstanding  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  board. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  F.  TRACY, 

W.  S.  WOODWARD. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  letter  on  file  in  this  ofiSce. 

(Attest)  H.  W.  TAYLOR, 
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Q.  What  was  the  natare  of  the  verbal  agreement?  A.  It  was 
that  I  should  deposit  my  own  stock,  and  secure  a  deposit  of  most  of 
my  friends'  stock  likewise,  in  trust  with  a  person  of  their  selection, 
with  voting  power,  by  which  they  would  be  assured  of  the  control 
of  the  corporation  and  its  affairs  so  long  as  their  loan  remained 
unpaid  ;  in  consideration  of  which,  Mr.  Tracy,  in  behalf  of  his  asso- 
ciates, promised  me  all  the  opportunity  and  funds  which  I  deemed 
necessary  to  complete  experiments  as  to  motive  power,  with  a  gingle 
provision,  that  I  should,  on  or  before  the  first  of  April,  1870  next, 
demonstrate  that  a  car  could  be  run  from  Cortland  street  to  Green- 
wich street,  within  fifteen  minutes,  by  cable  and  stationary  power. 
I  stipulated  /or  an  allowance  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  these 
expenses,  in  addition  to  their  written  stipulation  to  furnish  $200,000 
if  necessary,  for  the  construction  of  the  work  to  30th  street.  Mr. 
Tracy  said  that  he  would  not  only  furnish  that  extra  sum,  but  would 
double  it,  if  necessary,  to  solve  those  questions  about  the  motive 
power  to  my  satisfaction,  and  would  allow  me  six  months'  extra  time 
for  their  conclusion. 

Q.  Did  you  comply  with  these  conditions?  A.  I  did  in  every 
particular.  About  the  15th  of  February,  1870,  or  nearly  six  weeks 
ahead  of  the  stipulated  time,  Mr.  Tracy  himself  rode  over  the  route 
in  fourteen  minutes  by  his  own  watch,  and  in  testimony  of  my  hav- 
ing fulfilled  what  he  said  he  had  no  idea  I  could  do,  tendered  me  an 
order  on  his  tailor  for  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  as  having  lost  a  wager 
between  us ;  I,  however,  never  availed  myself  of  the  order.  The 
stock  of  myself  and  my  friends  was  also  deposited  in  trust,  as  agreed, 
with  Mr.  £.  W.  Dunham,  named  as  trustee.  Mr.  Dunham  voted  on 
it  at  two  apnual  meetings,  electing  Tracy  and  his  friends  as  majority 
of  the  directors,  and  myself  as  one  of  the  minority.  After  his  death, 
in  1871,  the  notice  of  the  annual  meeting  was  changed,  so  that  I 
received  none  as  usual,  and  did  not  attend  that  of  1872,  but  was 
informed  that  David  Dows  appeared  and  claimed  to  represent  my 
stock,  instead  of  the  deceased  trustee,  and  with  it  voted  me  out  of 
the  board  for  the  first  time  since  its  organization.  This  act,  as  illegal 
as  it  was  discourteous,  was  an  example  of  numberless  other  similar 
proceedings  by  the  parties  holding  the  control,  and  using  it  uublush- 
ingly  against  the  interests  of  those  whom  they  were  in  honor 
bound  to  protect. 

Q.  Does  the  trust  still  exist?  A.  I  suppose  not,  but  the  finale  is 
9Vorth  mentioning,  as  in  keeping  with  all  the  other  transactions  of 
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that  clique.  In  1872,  their  present  confidential  agent,  J.  A.  Cowing, 
met  me,  and  offered  an  instrnment  of  relinquishment  of  the  trnst 
for  my  signature ;  he  stated  that  after  it  was  signed  by  the  parties  1 
could  obtain  the  certificates  belonging  to  me,  by  calling  at  the  Corn 
Exchange  Bank,  where  I  had  previously  deposited  them.  Accord- 
ingly, in  a  few  days  I  did  so,  .only  to  learn  that  he  on  filing  the 
release,  had  taken  them  away  with  him.  Addressing  a  note  by  mail, 
to  as](  him  for  an  explanation,  and  to  inform  me  where  my  property 
could  be  found,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it,  and  I  am  still  without  my 
certificates. 

Q.  What  inducements  would  there  be  for  the  parties  who  thus 
obtained  control,  through  you,  to  prevent  the  experiments,  which 
you  had  been  promised  by  them  ?  A.  The  profits  of  a  raid  on  the 
interests  of  the  stockholders  and  creditors,  and  also  the  gratification 
of  fulfilling  vindictive  threats  against  myself  for  non-compliance 
with  their  subsequent  plans. 

Q.  How  could  a  profit  be  made  out  of  the  stockholders  and  cred- 
itors? A.  By  bogus  sheriffs'  sales  and  collusive  foreclosure  suits, 
where  the  person  purporting  to  be  trustee  for  the  bondholders  was 
in  fact  a  hired  tool  to  depreciate  the  market  value  of  the  property 
as  low  as  possible,  and  then  buy  it  in  for  the  clique,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cut  off  unsecured  creditors  and  'stockholders,  including  myself, 
without  any  residuum  of  value  to  us  whatever,  or  by  inducing  the 
duped,  secured  creditors  to  accept  a  reduced  interest  in  a  new 
organization,  to  be  formed  on  the  spoils  of  the  old  company,  with 
an  admixture  of  new  capital,  manipulated  in  such  a  way  that  the 
manipulators  would  own  a  controlling  interest  at  a  low  cost. 

Q.  What  would  the  profits  in  this  regard  amount  to  ?  A.  In  the 
reduction  of  the  cash  cost,  at  a  minimum  estimate  including  interest 
for  three  years,  over  $700,000,  also  by  adding  in  claims  for  con- 
tingent profits  and  other  stock  of  that  class,  a  cash  value  of  at  least 
$100,000,  making  a  total  of  over  $800,000,  valuing  the  property  of 
franchises  at  what  the  manipulators  and  their  associates  were 
privately  estimating  the  same  as  worth  at  the  time. 

Q.  How  much  additional  investment  would  the  controlling  parties 
have  to  make  to  secure  that  as  the  minimum  profit  ?  A.  Nominally 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  bonded  debt  on  $150,000,  but  in  reality  probably 
not  one-third  of  that  amount.  To  illustrate :  I  will  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee two  ofiicial  letters  of  their  hired  manipulator,  J.  A.  Cowing; 
the  first,  under  date  of  Sept.  18, 1872,  is  addressed  to  a  widow  lady 


living  at  XJtica,  N.  T.,  who  held  $1,500  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds, 
with  unpaid  interest  for  three  years,  amounting  to  $315  more,  or 
SI98I5  in  all ;  it  will  be  seen  that  said  Cowing  informs  her  that  in 
a  few  weeks  he  will  probably  be  able  to  pay  her  $165  in  final  settle- 
ment of  a  trustee's  sale  of  her  property,  or  less  than  nine  per  cent ; 
but  he  adroitly  informs  her  that  if  she  acts  promptly  she  might  get 
$400  of  new  stock  instead  of  the  $165,  by  sending  him  $25  addi- 
tional  in  cash,  be&ide  her  securities.  In  another  letter,  dated  Dec. 
4,  1872^  to  a  merchant  in  New  York  city,  whom  he  was  anxious  to 
conciliate,  he  ofiered  some  of  the  same  stock  at  the  rate  of  ten  dollars 
in  cash  per  share,  which  offer  was  however  declined. 

At  this  valuation  the  widow  would  realize  just  fifteen  dollars  cash 
value  for  her  $1,815  of  first  lien  securities,  and  yet  the  stock  really 
cost  nothing  to  those  offering  it.  It  was  simply  returning  her  own 
property  to  her  in  such  shape  that  she  had  only  a  much  smaller  frac- 
tion of  the  whole,  with  the  power,  on  the  part  of  the  manipulators, 
to  water  that  indefinitely.     The  following  are  the  letters  referred  to : 

ExHisrr  A. 

{Ccfpy  of  letter  to  hondholder.) 

"  The  New  Yobk  Elevated  Eailroad  Qompant, 

Seoretaby  and  Tbeasuber's  Office, 

Cob.  Det  and  Gbeenwich  Sts.,  New  Yobk,  Sept.  18,  1872. 

Mbs.  G.  H.  Maynabd,  3  Sauth  street^  Utica^  N,  Y. : 

Madam. — Yours  of  17th  received.  The  mortgage  given  to  secure 
the  payment  of  the  class  of  bonds  of  the  West  Side  Elevated 
Railway  Company,  of  which  you  hold  three,  has  been  foreclosed  and 
the  property  was  purchased  by  the  company  named  at  the  top  of  this 
page.  X  ou  are  entitled  to  your  pro  rata  of  the  net  proceeds  of  that 
sale  when  the  matter  is  closed,  which  may  be  the  case  within  a  few 
weeks.  Settled  in  that  way  you  will  get  less  than  $180,  probably 
about  $1^5,  for  your  three  bonds  with  coupon  of  February,  1869  ; 
and  all  later  ones  attached,  which  is  something  less  than  sixty  dol- 
lars, probably  fifty -five  dollars,  for  each  bond  in  cash. 

The  parties  constituting  the  new  company,  who  have  purchased 
the  property,  will  now  allow  you  to  unite  with  them  and  put  in  your 
bonds  upon  the  same  terms  they  and  all  others  put  in  their  bonds  of 
the  same  class. 

If  you  elect  to  do  this  you  can  send  your  bonds  and  twenty-five 
dollars  in  cash  to  me  and  I  will  send  you  $400  in  the  stock  of  the 
new  company.  I  will  give  you,  or  any  one  calling  with  a  line  from 
you  regarding  it,  all  further  information  in  my  power  to  give.  Your 
rights  to  your  pro  rata  will,  of  course,  remain  good,  but  t\x\^  privilege 
to  unite  is  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.    If  you  do  not  attend 
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to  the  matter  boob  it  will  be  aesumed  that  you  decline  to  nnite  in 
the  new  organization. 

Bespectfally  yours, 

J.  A.  cowmG, 

Treasurer^ 

"  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  trae  copy  of  the  letter 
submitted. 

(Attest.)  L.  G.  SWEET, 

Clerk  CommitteeJ^ 


Exhibit  6. 

"  Th»  New  Tokk  Elevated  Bailboad  Company, 
Secbetabt  akp  Tbbasureb's  Office, 
Cob.  Det  and  Geeenwich  Sts.,  New  Yobk,  Dec.  4, 1872. 

Geo.  L.  Tbask,  Esq. : 

Deab  Sib. — If  you  will  date  and  sign  the  inclosed  paper  bring  it 
and  tlie  Taylor  check  for  $100.  I  will  deliver  you  scrip  for  one  share 
original  stock  in  this  company,  and  then  an  additional  share  of  the 
same  on  payment  of  ten  dollars. 

As  we  issue  no  fractional  shares  this  seems  to  be  the  best  way  to 
settle  this,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  and  as  you  understand  the 
situation. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed.)  J.  A.  COWING, 

Treasurer.^'' 

"  I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  letter 

submitted.  

(Attest.)  L.  G.  SWEET, 

Clerk  Committee.^ 

Q.  What  became  of  the  stock  interest  under  the  reorganized 
scheme  ?  A.  It  was  claimed  to  have  been  wiped  out  entirely  ;  some 
cases  of  peculiar  hardship  came  to  light  in  a  class  of  stockholders 
who  paid  in  $200,000  in  cash  in  order  to  try  the  experiments ;  for 
instance,  a  portion  of  the  marriage  settlement  of  Gov,  De  Witt  C. 
Clinton  upon  his  daughter  was  invested  at  par  in  cash  in  this  stock 
at  a  time  when  Mr.  J.  F.  Tracy,  although  solicited  by  me  in  person, 
declined  to  invest  on  account  of  the  risk ;  at  a  later  date,  when  the 
investment  was  a  success  and  could  be  sold  at  twenty  per  cent  pre- 
mium, he  (Tracy)  took  control,  on  deceptive  promises,  and  systemati- 
cally depreciated  the  value  of  the  enterprise  until'  the  widow's  stock 
was  claimed  to  be  legally  confiscated  in  toto  ;  she  has  since  died  in 
straitened  circumstances,  having  previously  asked  her  friends  in  this 


common  stock,  although  not  paid  for  in  cash,  represented  valual 
services  ;  when  the  bond  to  the  State  for  $500,000,  required  by  chfi 
ter  489  of  the  Laws  of  1867,  had  to  be  filed  before  work  of  extensi 
of  the  railway  could  be  resumed,  not  a  director  of  the  company,  I 
myself,  would  sign  it  under  any  circumstances ;  finally,  several  p 
SODS  did  become  obligated  upon  it  in  consideration  of  an  allowai 
of  $5,000  each  in  common  stock,  which  was  a  low  rate  for  the  servic 
their  obligation  now  remains  valid,  but  their  compensation  is  cut  o 
I  could  multiply  instances  of  this  kind  by  the  score. 

Q.  Why  were  the  controlling  parties  vindictive  toward  you  in 
vi  dually  f  A.  Because  after  they  found  in  the  early  part  of  18 
that  it  would  be  more  difiicult  to  dislodge  me  than  they  expecb 
they  proposed  to  me,  through  one  of  the  directors,  to  obtain  my  a 
nivance  at  their  intended  raid  on  the  stockholder^,  without  my  appe 
ing  to  do  so,  and  offered  me  a  written  guaranty,  that  in  each  case  i 
stock  interest  would  remain  unharmed,  as  I  could  have  the  same  ] 
centage  in  the  reorganization.  On  my  declining  to  do  so,  becaus 
esteemed  such  proceedings  as  highly  dishonorable  on  my  part  town 
those  who  had  heretofore  honored  me  with  their  confidence,  I  \> 
warned  that  I  would  lose  all  my  stock  interest  by  standing  out,  i\ 
would,  also,  never  have  an  opportunity  to  perfect  my  mechani 
motor  experiments  on  the  railway,  as  promised.  The  result  of  :i 
obstinacy  was  developed,  when  they  went  into  the  extreme  and  rei 
less  measures  of  the  sheriff's  sale,  and  subsequent  foreclosure  sal 
none  of  which  I  am  advised  will  stand  the  test  of  a  judicial  invei 
gation. 

Q.  How  many  unsecured  creditors  are  cut  off,  and  how  large  tb 
claims  in  the  aggregate  ?  A.'  By  an  official  inventory,  made  in  18 
there  were  about  100  tradesmen  and  dealers,  having  claims  to  i 
amount  of  about  $19,000.  To  five  or  six  salaried  employers,  includ  i 
myself,  there  were  balances  due  of  about  $6,000  in  all,  which  are  ; 
unpaid  ;  in  the  case,of  assistant  manager  S.  O.  Jennings,  and  ase: 
ant  engineer  Spengler,  involving  cases  of  such  aggravated  swindlii 
by  rich  operators,  as  deserves  special  investigation  by  tliis  commiti; 

Q.  t)o  you  consider  the  evasions  and  neglect  of  the  provisionii 
the  law  of  1868,  on  the  part  of  the  parties  now  in  control  of  I 
elevated  railway,  to  have  been  willful  and  corrupt,  within  the  mei 
ing  of  the  resolution  ordering  the  investigation  ! 
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*  Exhibit  M. 

"  Nbw  Tobk,  October  19, 1870. 
Wm.  L.  Wallace,  Esq., 

Prssident  West  Side  Elevated  {Pat.)  Raihoay  of  N.  T.  city  : 

SiE. — The  recent  action  of  the  directors  of  yonr  company  (at  meet- 
ing of  10th  instant)  whereby  the  operating  expenses,  on  resumption 
of  business  on  the  railway,  are  to  be  assumed  by  myself  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  contractor,  as  well  as  that  of  their  last  meeting  of 
the  15th  instant,  when  the  matter  of  special  deposits  was  referred  to 
yourself  witii  power,  etc.,  leads  me  to  request  your  official  action  and 
instructions  to  the  treasurer  on  a  basis  submitted,  as  follows : 

I  hereby  propose  (as  attorney  for  the  contractor,  etc.)  that  the  new 
account  to  be  opened  in  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank  be 
styled  The  Special  Trust  Deposit  Account  W.  E.  Eailway,  and  that 
to  it  the  gross  earnings  of  the  railway  be  paid  in  daily,  during  the 
term  of  the  contract  of  August  10th  last  with  Geo.  H.  Sellers,  together 
with  all  special  loans  for  operating  expenses,  or  facilities  to  the  repay- 
ment, of  which  the  traffic  receipts  shall  have  been  pledged;  that 
checks  on  such  deposit  account  be  signed  jointly  by  the  treasurer  of 
your  company  and  tlie  attorney  or  authorized  agent  of  the  contractor 
(or  assigns),  upon  vouchers  certified  by  said  attorney,  and  recorded 
under  apforopriate  classification  by  said  treasurer,  which  under  the 
redfent  'order  of  the  board  is  to  be  the  only  responsibility  to  be  assumed 
in  the  matter  by  anv  officers  of  the  company,  and  is  agreed  not  to 
involve  any  financial  liability  to  said  corporators  in  the  management 
of  said  bank  deposit. 

I  wish  also  to  notify  you,  as  a  matter  of  reference,  that  in  case 
legal  questions  hereafter  arise  as  to  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  cor- 
poration in  carrying  into  effect  the  agreements  of  its  directors  or 
stockholders  in  contract  herein  referred  to,  and  any  further  instru- 
ment of  lease  or  ^otherwise  becomes  requisite  to  give  binding  force 
and  effect  in  the  opinion  of  the  counsel  oi  your  company  or  of  others 
learned  in  the  law,  I  shall  apply  to  you  to  execute  and  deliver  such 
further  written  assurances  or  instruments  as  may  be  found  .necessary 
in  that  regard. 

Very  respectfully, 

CHA«.  T.  HARVEY,  Attorney,  etc.'' 

''  New  Toek,  October  19, 1870. 

The  proposal  of  the  within  letter  is  agreed  to  and  the  treasurer  is 
authorized  to  act  as  trustee  in  opening  accounts  and  signing  checks 
as  specified,  and  is  to  notify  the  president  and  cashier  of  the  bank  of 
the  nature  of  the  deposit  and  trust  in  usual  manner. 

W.  L.  WALLACE, 

President  West  Side  Elevaied  Raikcay  Co.'' 
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"Waobb  Am>  Bisk  Agbbement. 

4 

This  memorandnm  of  agreement  witnesseth  that  I  have,  on  this 

day  of ,   187    ,  engaged  my  personal  services  in  the 

capacity  of for  the  compensation  of  wages  at  the  rate 

of per  day  (deducting  any  proper  houra  of  non-service), 

to  be  paid  me  weekly,  by as  my  sole  employer,  with 

the  option  to  him  of  terminating  this  engagement  at  any  time,  on  full 
settlement,  and  to  myself  of  quitting  on  a  week's  notice  to  him,  or 
if  my  wages  remain  unpaid  for  ten  consecutive  days.  In  ease  of 
employment  on  the  West  Side  Elevated  railway  in  New  York  city, 
I  am  to  be  subject  to  his  directions  solely,  and  in  consideration  of  one 
dollar  duly  paid  and  other  advantages  to  me  by  this  engagement,  I 
ligree  to  assume  all  risk  and  effect  of  any  accidental  or  other  injury  to 
my  person  or  property  sustained  in  connection  with  said  railway, 
without  recourse  to  the  corporate  or  individual  owners  or  officers  of 
the  same  in  any  wise,  or  to  my  said  employer,  except  for  wages  due 
under  this  agreement. 

['W  " 

*'  The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  letter  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  West  Side  Elevated  Kail  way  Co. 
[l.  8.]  (Attest.) 

H.  W.  TAYLOR,  Secretcm/:' 


Exhibit  N. 

"  Nc/omiber  23,  1870. 
W.  L.  Wallace,  President: 

Dbar  Sir. — On  the  24th  of  last  month,  I  addressed  you  a  letter, 
urging  you  to  investigate  the  subject  of  a  suitable  'experimental 
dummy  engine,  as  a  guarantee  of  success  to  the  elevated  railway  in 
some  form,  and  offering  to  aid  in  your  plans  ^  so  far  as  oonsistent 
with  a  fair  t/rial  of  the  present  cable  system?  I  have  underscored 
that  quotation  of  my  original  letter,  because  it  referred  to  an  under- 
standing between  us,  had  in  the  conversation  referred  to  in  my  letter 
above  specified,  that  I  was  to  proceed  at  once  to  make  fair  trial  of 
the  cable  system  as  authorized  by  the  directors,  October  11,  which  it 
was  mentioned  between  us  would  require  sixty  days  probably  of 
rimning  time.  On  the  second  day  of  my  having  the  railway  ready 
to  run,  the  operation  of  the  cable  plan  was  stopped  summarily,  by 
the  preconcerted  plan  of  one  or  more  of  the  directors  of  this  company, 
without  notice  to  me,  and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  in  as  insulting 
a  manner  as  could  well  be  devised.  I  accept  the  intimation  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  given,  and  leave  tlie  responsibility  of  the  act 
with  them  to  whom  it  belongs.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  fact  of  such 
action  being  in  direct  contravention  of  the  undei-standing  between 
you  and  myself;  I  assume  that  the  step  was  not  contemplated  by 
you  at  the  time,  and  that  your  agency  was  simply  in  the  line  of  what 
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you  deemed  yonr  ofBdal  duties.  I  now  consider  it  my  daty  to  with- 
draw my  recommendation  of  the  trial  of  a  dummy  engine,  fer  rea- 
sons I  will  briefly  state : 

First.  Because  I  found  that  the  statement  of  a  recent  assistant  of 
the  railway,  made  to  the  directors,  that  the  cable  guides  were  inse- 
cure and  unreliable^  was  uniruej  and  the  result  of  the  preliminary 
trial  which  I  gave  the  railway  proved  that  it  was  in  better  order  for 
running  than  ever  before,  and  there  wa&  no  longer  any  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  railway  could  be  kept  in  use,  and  earn  at  least  its 
running  expenses,  vnth  immense  advantages  to  the  credit  and  pros- 
pects oil  the  company,  for  reasons  that  every  impartial  stockholder 
might  approve  if  consulted. 

Second.  The  trial  of  a  dummy  engine  on  one  track,  if  pronounced 
a  success,  opens  the  door  for  all  persons  ambitious  of  taking  hand  in 
schemes  of  city  transit  to  apply  for  grants  from  the  Legislature  on 
other  routes,  and  this  company  will  have  no  safeguards  against 
competing  lines,  close  enough  to  ruin  it  financially. 

In  such  case  the  probability  will  be  strong  of  a  route  on  West 
street  being  legalized  within  six  months,  in  which  case  the  stock  of 
this  company  would  be  valueless  and  the  securities  also  greatly 
depreciated.  You  will  remember  my  informing  you  how  much 
trouble  and  expense  I  had  to  take  to  prevent  the  charter  of  a  com- 
peting line  on  Church  and  Hudson  streets  (which  was  before  your 
ofiicial  connection  with  this  company^.  How  long  is  it  probable  that 
that  scheme  would  remain  dormant,  if  we,  as  a  company,  divest  our- 
selves of  all  exclusiveness,  and  invite  all  possible  competition  ?  The 
more  I  reflect  on  this  step,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  suicidal 
in  its  tendency  and  effects  on  the  interests  of  this  company,  and  will 
bring  down  the  curses  of  the  holders  of  its  stock  or  securities  on  all 
who  aid  or  abet  the  "  dummy  trial,"  should  it  be  considered  a  practi- 
cal success.   ^And  for  these  reasons  I  protest  against  it. 

Third.  Under  the  contract  between  this  company  and  mysely,  one- 
third  of  all  the  territory  on  Manhattan  Island  belongs  to  it  exclu- 
sively in  the  protection  of  all  patents  acquired  or  to  be  acquired  for 
the  present  motive  power.  If  the  motive  power  proves  a  success, 
the  protection  is  worth  millions  of  dollars  to  its  stockholders,  beyond 
all  question.  It  has  already  been  bargained  and  partly  paid  for ; 
why,  then,  throw  it  away? 

I  have  to  advise  you,  officially,  that  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  complete  mechanical  success  for  the  cable  system,  I  have  (since 
my  last  letter  to  you  was  dated)  found  a  remedy  for,  and  can  apply 
the  same  at  short  notice ;  I  refer  to  the  superseding  of  the  use  of 
the  trucks,  so  that  but  a  bare  cable  only  need  be  used.  Had  my 
intercourse  with  the  company  been  fair  and  just  on  its  part,  the  past 
season,  I  would  have  divulged  this  most  important  discovery  without 
a  day's  delay,  but  after  incidents  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of 
this  letter,  no  one  would  expect  me  to  do  so,  except  under  new  guar- 
anties and  conditions ;  these  I  am  ready  to  specify  whenever  de^red, 
and  disclaim  all  desire  of  imposing  new  conditions  or  rules  from  the 
company,  but  simply  to  have  those  previously  af  reed  to,  on  its  part, 
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made  practically  eflTective  and  binding,  and  its  original  or  preferred 
stockholders  also  protected. 

To  show  that  there  is  no  sham  about  the  assertion  of  the  mechani- 
cal result,  I  am  ready  to  put  up  one-half  of  my  ultimate  stock  in  this 
company  as  a  forfeit,  if  my  claim  is  not  verified,  or  I  will  submit  the 
invention  to  Messrs.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  E.  W.  Dunham  and  George  S. 
Coe,  or  either  two  of  them,  if  the  company  will  accept  their  opinion, 
as  to  its  practical  success,  and  thereupon  put  me  in  position  to  make 
a  practical  demonstration  of  its  working  operation,  within  say  sixty 
days. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  express  an  opinion  that  so  important  a  step 
as  placing  a  dummy  engine  on  the  railway,  in  view  of  the  risk  it 
involves,  should  receive  the  prior  sanction  of  the  directors  or  stock- 
holders, or  both,  after  full  information  and  discussion. 

Very  respectftUy  yours, 

OHAS.  T.  HARVEY, 

„  I  do  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copiy  of  the  document 
marked  Exhibit  N. 

(Attest.)  L.  G.  SWEET, 

«  Olerkj  Committee.^ 

A.  I  do  consider  them  thus  willful  and  corrupt;  it  is  easy  to  prove 
them  willful,  by^reference  to  my  letters  to  the  directors,  in  October 
and  November,  1870,  wherein  I  first  asked  a  fair  trial  of  the  cable 
system  by  avowing  my  willingness  to  have  experiments  with  dummy 
engines  tried  at  the  same  time,  and  also  state  that  I  am  sure  that  I  can 
perfect  the  cablejmotor  if  opportunity  is  given  me — of  which  letter  no 
notice  was  ever|taken  by  the  manipulating  majority  of  the  board ;  also 
by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  directors  of  March  6th,  1870,  and  by 
comparing  extracts  of  the  same  with  extracts  from  the  memorial  signed 
by  the^same'con trolling  parties  or  directors  of  the  new  organization, 
and  addressed  to  the  Legislature  of  1872.  (Exhibits  "  0  "  and  "  D.") 
Thus  $150,000  of  experimental  outlay  up  to  1870,  which  included 
the  motor*  power  and  many  other  things,  is  swollen  to  over  $1,000,000 
in  1872  for  the  cable^expenses  alone,  without  a  dollar  having  been 
expended  by  the  company  on  that  item  in  the  intervening  time. 
It  will  be  seen  that  both  statements  cannot  be  true,  but  that  the 
latest  one,  in  report  and  memorial,  is  willfully  and  hypocritically 
false.  That  the  intent  was  corrupt,  was  proven  by  referefnce  to  the 
policy  of  the  manipulators  in  endeavoring  to  procure  the  enactment 
of  a  law,  in  1872,  which  would  remove  the  legal  requirement  of 
''  due  experiment,''  as  then  and  now  existing.     It  is  no  secret  that 
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thoneands  of  dollars  were  expended  in  attempting  to  eecare  legiala- 
tion  to  remove  the  obligations  at  that  time ;  that  Dowb,  Scott  and 
Cowing  came  to  Albany  and  paid  out  large  sums  of  money  to  pro- 
fessional lobbyists  and  others,  and  promised  more,  to  secure  sach  an 
act,  for  which  the  corrupt  intent  cannot  be  doubted. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  public  interests  in  the  premises  now 
require  ?  A.  The  public  interests  in  the  premises  now  require  that 
the  experiments  forcibly  suppressed  should  be  resumed  and  com- 
pleted. The  superiority  of  the  cable  motor,  will  then  be  demon- 
strated, and  the  result  will  be,  to  enhance  the  value  of  property  on 
Greenwich  street  and  Ninth  avenue  millions  of  dollars,  by  remov- 
ing the  nuisances  now  attached  to  the  present  elevated  railway 
system.  The  steam,  smoke  and  noise,  now  so  noticeable,  will  then 
be  entirely  obviated,  and  greater  safety,  speed  and  comfort  attained. 
Also  the  rate  of  fare  will  be  reduce^  to  the  amount  originally  fixed 
in  the  law  of  1867,  which  is  enough ;  over  forty  per  cent  of  the 
fares  now  collected  on  the  railway  are  illegally  in  excess  of  that 
rate;  this  matter  therefore  involves  issues  in  which  the  public  are 
directly  interested,  as  between  high  and  low  fares,  and  the  abate- 
ment of  unnecessary  nuisances;  the  public  interests  also  require 
that  morality  and  g9od  faith  should  be  maintained  and  promoted 
in  all  legislative  acts  and  permissions ;  no  corporation  like  that 
styling  itself  the  "  New  York  Elevated  Railway  Company,*'  upon 
the  robbery  and  ruin  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  scheme,  of 
which  it  has  usurped  possession,  by  the  unjust  and  illegal  methods 
hereinbefore  mentioned,  should,  ever  be  recognized  by  the  great 
State  of  New  York ;  on  the  contrary,  the  equitable  rights  of  those 
who  risked  their  time  and  means  in  the  inception  of  a  worthy  enter- 
prise should  be  sought  out  and  protected  in  the  exercise  of  the 
proper  functions  of  government ;  an  engineer,  who  furnished  the 
first  practical  ideas  of  what  is  now  an  unquestionable  successfal 
method  of  rapid  transit,  should  not  be  left  to  be  cut  off  by  fraud 
from  the  opportunity  of  perfecting  his  •  plans  by  due  experiment 
when  proceeding  in  good  faith,  and  in  exact  conformity  to  special 
enactments  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State ;  these  rules  apply 
so  forcibly  and  clearly  to  this  case,  that  I  rely  with  the  utmost 
confidence  on  the  present  Legislature  to  interpose  its  authority  in 
the  premises. 

Q.  Will  "due  experiments"  yet  be  made  if  this  Legislature 
shall  especially  require  them,  but   without  expense  to  the  State  t 
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A.  Satisfactory  bonds  can  be  furnished  to  any  amount,  that  after 
the  motive  machinery  and  cars  are  put  back,  at  the  expense  of  the 
constructing  company,  in  the  condition  they  were  in,  in  1870,  all 
the  necessary  proposed  experiments  will  be  completed  without 
expense  to  the  State  or  the  company,  and  without  serious  interfer- 
itice  with  the  use  of  the  railway  with  its  present  unauthorized 
motor. 


April  2,  1873. 
Stephen  O.  Jeniongs  sworn : 

Q.  Give  name  and  residence.  A.  My  name  is  Stephen  O.  Jen- 
nings, my  residence  Hempstead,  New  York. 

Q.  What  is  or  has  been  your  occupation  ?  .  A.  I  now  reside  on 
and  operate  a  farm^  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  carpet  trade 
in  the  city  with  Johnson,  Higgins  &  Company  and  Ai  T.  Stew- 
art &  Go. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  connected  in  business  matters  with  the 
Elevated  Railway  Company  and  what  were  your  duties  {A.I  was 
engaged  by  C.  T.  Harvey,  early  in  1867,  to  assist  him  at  Albany  in 
business  of  the  railway  company  generally,  and  subsequently  became 
interested  in  its  stock  and  was  appointed  assistant  manager  by  the 
directors. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  John  T.  Tracy  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Scott,  and  if  so,  what  were  the  business  relations  between 
them  t  A.  I  do  know  them  both,  at  one  time  intimately ;  they  are 
brothers-in-law  I  believe  and  partners  in  many  stock  gambling  ope- 
rations on  Wall  street ;  they  act  always  in  concert,  as  I  learned,  and 
I  knew  them  as  pre-eminently  unscrupulous  as  to  the  means  by 
which  they  obtain  wealth ;  both  are  reputed  millionaires,  and  control 
vast  amounts  of  funds ;  Mr.  Tracy  is  president  of  the  Bock  Island 
and  Chicago  and  North  Western  Hallways ;  their  profits,  on  what 
was  known  as  a  secret  issue  of  Bock  Island  stock,  was  stated  at  over 
$400,000  each,  and  it  was  understood  that  it  was  a  part  of  that 
money  which  they  invested  in  the  Elevated  railway. 

Q.  What  positions  and  influence  had  they,  or  do  they  now  exert, 
in  th&  B&An  of  the  Elevated  railway}  A.  Since  October,  1869, 
they  have  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  original  company,  and  now 
control  the  affairs  of  the  new  company,  called  the  New  York  Ele- 
vated Railway  Company ;  David  Dows,  another  of  the  directors,  is 
a  partner  more  or  less  in  their  stock  operations ;  W.  L.  Wallace  is 
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a  family  connection  of  Scott,  and  always  consults  their  wishea,  never 
acting  contrary  thereto ;  these  constituted  a  majority  in  the  old 
board,  and  with  their  friends,'  also,  have  a  majority  in  the  new 
board,  so  that  their  control  was,  and  is,  perfect  and  absolute. 

Q.  When  did  you  discover  that  Mr.  Tracy  and  associates  were 
becoming  hostile  to  Mr.  Harvey  and  his  plans,  and  what  were  th^ 
indications  of  the  fact  ?  A.  My  attention  was  first  attracted  early  in 
1870  by  their  stopping  payment  of  funds  through  Harvey,  as  had 
always  been  done  before  ;  they  badgered  him  at  meetings  of  direc- 
tors, at  which  I  was  sometimes  present,  and  opposed  all  his  mea- 
sures; they  also  were  publicly  stating  that  Harvey  and  the  railway 
itself  was  a  failure,  and  not  worth  a  d — n ;  that  all  the  money 
they  put  in  was  lost,  and  that  they  did  not  consider  it  worth  giving 
any  further  attention  to. 

Q.  How  did  Harvey  act  under  these  circumstances  ?  A.  He  took 
them  at  their  word,  and  asked  for  liberty  to  secure  its  extension,  or 
run  the  line  at  his  own  risk,  without  expense  to  them  beyond  what 
they  had  agreed  to  pay  in. 

Q.  Did  they  assent  to  this  arrangement,  and  from  what  motive,  in 
your  opinion  ? «  A.  They  did  assent  to  such  propositions,  as  the  com- 
pany's records  will  show ;  but  their  expectations  evidently  were, 
that  the  attempt  would  result  in  the  total  financial  ruin  of  Harvey, 
as  the  chances  were  ten  to  one  that  it  would,  as  they  were  openly 
ridiculing  his  efforts,  and  in  one  or  more  instances  secretly  infla- 
enced  capitalists,  to  whom  be  had  applied,  not  to  let  him  have  any 
money. 

Q.  When  did  you  learn  of  Harvey's  intention  to  change  the  form 
of  application  of  the  propelling  cable,  and  under  what  circumstances  i 
A.  Harvey  told  me  of  it  himself  in  October,  1870,  at  the  company's 
office ;  said  that  he  had  in  his  recent  experiments  discovered  how  to 
do  away  with  the  '^  tru6ks,"  then  in  use  with  the  cable,  and  which 
caused  all  the  difficulty  experienced  in  operating  it ;  that  if  he  coo  Id 
demonstrate  that  fact  on  the  railway,  he  would  render  it  impossible 
for  Tracy  and  Scott  to  crush  him  out,  as  he  saw  they  intended  to  do ; 
he  then  had  a  cable  in  readiness,  and  only  waited  to  get  ready  a  car 
with  suitable  attachments ;  he  would  not  trust  his  plans,  he  said,  to 
any  one,  and  I  found  that  the  assistant  engineer  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  did  not  believe  that  such  a  thing  could  be  done. 

Q.  Were  you  personally  cognizant  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
sheriff's  sale ;  if  so,  what  were  they  ?    A.  I  was ;  the  sale  was  pro- 
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cored  by  Tracy  and  Wallace,  ostensibly  to  render  farther  payments 
due  from  Tracy  to  the  company  unnecessary  by  preventing  suits  of 
creditors,  but  in  reality  to  oust  Harvey,  who  they  began 
to  fear  would  succeed  in  introducing  his  improvements,  and 
in  rendering  the  enterprise  a  success,  contrary  to  their  plans ; 
they  deceived  me  by  stating  that  Harvey  knew  and  approved 
the  sale,  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  false ;  the  sheriff  remarked 
that  the  sale  would  be  a  very  questionable  proceeding ;  but  upon 
payment  of  several  hundred  dollars,  expenses  and  bonus,  to  the 
deputy  sheriff,  from  Wallace  and  Tracy,  concluded  to  proceed  with 
the  sale ;  I  was  present ;  it  took  place  early  in  the  morning,  for 
judgments  bought  and  paid  for  by  Tracy  for  less  than  $1,000 ;  and 
immediately  afterward  Wallace,  in  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  gave 
a  written  order  to  stop  the  cars  and  discharge  the  employes ;  Harvey,. 
a  few  moments  afterward,  entered  the  office,  and  I  saw  that  it  was  a 
surprise  to  him,  but  he  took  no  steps  except  to  call  a  meeting  of  the- 
stockholders  to  consider  the  matter,  and  has  never  been  in  any  official 
connection  with  the  railway  since,  except  as  a  director  for  a  short 
time  subsequently. 

Exhibit  I. 

Sheriff^s  Sale. 

By  virtue  of  several  writs  of  execution,  to  me  directed  and  deliv- 
ered, I  will  expose  to  sale,  at  public  vendue,  on  Tuesday,  fifteenth 
day  of  November,  1870,  at  ten  o'clock,  forenoon,  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  Dey  and  Greenwich  streets,  all  the  right,  title  and  interest 
and  franchise,  of  the  West  Side  Elevated  Railroad  Cotnpany,  off,  in, 
and  to  the  lease,  stock  and  fixtures  of  said  road  in  Greenwich  street^ 
and  all  its  appurtenances. 

(Signed)  JAMES  O'BRIEK, 

.  Sheriff, 

Joseph  Dempset,  Deputy  Sheriff 

Dated  New  York,  November  8^A,  1870. 

I  certify  that  this  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  notice  marked  Exhibit 
I.,  including  the  spelling  of  the  word  "^." 

L.  G.  SWEET, 

Clerk  Com. 

0 

Q.  What  did  those  holding  control  under  color  of  the  sheriff's 
sale  propose  to  you  ?  A.  They,  on  the  day  of  the  sale,  requested 
me  to  continue  with  them,  stating  that  they  would,  thereafter,  control 
the  railway;  that  they  had  plenty  of  money  to  pay  up  the  arrearages 
of  my  back  salary,'  and  increase  it  to  probably  double  the  former 
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rate,  which  was  $2,500  per  year ;  they  also  promified  to  keep  my 
stock  interest  unharmed,  and  requested  me,  shortly  after,  to  go  to 
Albany  to  attend  to  their  interests  there. 

Q.  Did  yon  accede  to  their  wishes,  and  how  I  A.  I  did  ;  I  went 
to  Albany  and  spent  the  balance  of  the  session  of  1871  attending  to 
their  interests ;  when  Tweed  and  the  Viaduct  railroad  promoters  did 
their  best  to  have  the  charter  repealed,  as  it  stood  in  the  way  of 
higher  rates  of  fare  on  their  road ;  I  was  offered  $50,000  in  New 
York  city  bonds,  if  I  would  retire  or  consent  to  such  repeal;  I 
resisted,  and,  with  my  friends,  prevented  the  act  of  repeal  in  the 
House  after  it  had  passed  the  Senate,  with  but  one  dissenting  vote, 
as  the  records  show ;  on  my  return  to*  New  York,  Tracy  and  Wallace 
repudiated  their  promises  to  such  an  extent  that  I  liad  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  my  hotel  bills ;  my  back  salary,  or  subsequent  salary 
was  never  paid ;  my  stock  was  cut  off,*  and  I  given  to  understand 
that  all  the  promises  made  me  were  finally  repudiated. 

Q.  Did  you  find  Harvey's  influence  hostile  to  the  elevated  railway, 
or  otherwise,  after  his  removal  ?  A.  I  met  Harvey  before  I  proceeded 
to  Albany  in  1871,  who  urged  my  going,  as  he  said  he  was  afraid 
that  the  charter  might  be  repealed,  and  he  asked  his  friends  to  assist 
me.  Without  their  aid,  especially  that  of  the  Hon.  Erastus  Coraing, 
who  had  no  interest  in  the  railway,  except  his  friendly  r^ard  for 
Harvey,  I  would  have  been  defeated  inevitably,  so  powerful  was  the 
pressure  and  so  liberal  the  inducements  offered  to  procure  the  r^eal 
of  the  charter  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  railroad 
company  held  in  January,  1871,  and  if  so,  state  what  took  plac^ 
there  ?  A.  I  was ;  Harvey  addressed  the  meeting  in  person ;  Messrs. 
Tracy,  Dows,  Wallace  and  Dunham  being  a  majority  of  the  directors, 
were  there  also ;  Harvey  stated  that  he  hacl  discovered  how  to  perfect 
the  cable,  so  as  to  make  it  better  than  any  other  possible  motor  on 
the  elevated  railway  ;  that  he  would  surrender  one-half  his  stock  to 
the  company,  as  a  forfeit,  in  ease  of  a  failure  to  prove  his  assertions. 
Tracy  and  associates  had  deceived  him  and  dishonored  their  obliga- 
tions to  him  previously  to  such  an  extent  that  he  would  not  trust 
them  with  his  plans  or  rely  on  their  seeing  it  properly  applied ;  that 
the  stock  trust  alone  prevented  his  having  the  power,  as  himself  and 
friends  then  owned  a  majority  of  the  stock,  but,  owing  to  the  trust, 
could  not  vote  on  it ;  he  offered  to  show  his  plans  to  a  special  com- 
mittee of  stockholders,  if,  on  their  favorable  report,  the  trust  would 
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be  dissolved,  or  a  fair  trial  be  had,  independeut  of  Tracy,  whom  he 
denounced  as  unworthy  of  confidence ;  the  ring  took  no  action  on 
Harvey's  proposition,  and  having  the  majority  of  the  stock  in  their 
control,  reelected  themselves  a  majori^  of  the  directors,  and  then 
adjourned. ' 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  result,  in  your  opinion,  had  Harvey 
divulged  his  mechanical  plans  to  those  in  control  at  that  time  ?  A. 
They  would  have  stolen  the  plans,  or  have  prevented  their  use,  unless 
Harvey  had  submitted  to  their  dictation. 

Q.  Could  he  consistently  have  done  more  than  he  did  toward 
enabling  the  company  or  the  public  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  plans  ? 
A.  He  could  not  in  justice  to  himself. 

Q.  Was  there  any  real  necessity  for  a  reorganization  of  the  corpo- 
ration ?  A.  There  was  none ;  the  floating  debts  of  the  company  only 
amounted  to  about  three  per  cent  of  the  paid-in  capital ;  over  nine- 
tenths  of  the  bondholders  and  creditors  had,  at  Harvey's  solicitation, 
signed  an  agreement  to  extend  principal  and  interest  until  December, 
1872,  BO  there  was  no  pressure  of  debts,  except  a  few  small  ones,  and 
the  stockholders  would  unanimously,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  adopted 
any  reasonable  proposition  for  reduction  or  rearrangement  of  their 
interests,  had  they  been  properly  asked. 

Q.  What  was  the  real  object  of  that  measure,  in  your  opinion  ? 
A.  Simply  to  enable  Tracy  and  associates  to  rob  the  pioneer  pro- 
jectors and  investors  of  their  rights  and  interests,  without  compen- 
sation in  any  adequate  degree. 

Q.  Was  there  any  concealment  or  want  of  knowledge,  by  the  stock- 
holders, of  the  nature  or  extent  of  Harvey's  contingent  compensa- 
tion ?  A.  None  whatever ;  every  stockholder  knew  that  he  was,  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  stockholders  and  directors,  entitled  to  one- 
fifth  interest  in  the  profits  of  the  company,  represented  by  the  com- 
mon stock  whenever  issued ;  Tracy  and  associates  inspected .  the 
contract  to  that  efiect,  as  I  was  informed  before  they  came  in,  and 
were  to  be  allowed  as  much  bonus  for  their  loans,  over  and  above 
legal  interest,  as  had  been  allowed  him  for  five  years  of  unremitting 
labor,  both  as  engineer  and  financier. 

Q.  What  interest  did  you  have  in  the  stock  of  the  company  and 
how  obtained  ?  A.  I  had  $10,000  par  value  allotted  mo  for  extra 
services,  and  for  signing  the  bond  to  the  State  obligations  myself, 
jointly  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

Q.  Why  did  you  and  other  stockholdera  not  attempt  to  recover 
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your  rights  by  recourse  to  the  courts  of  law  ?  A.  Because  the  ring 
of  Tracy  and  associates  was  composed  of  such  wealthy  railway  ope- 
rators, and  had  such  a  retinue  of  able  lawyers  in  their  service,  paid 
by  corporations  controlled  by  them,  that  myself  and  others  felt  that 
an  appeal  to  the  courts  would  be  ruinous  in  cost  and  delay ;  many 
bondholders,  for  this  reason,  joined  the  new  organization,  as  the  only 
way  to  save  something  of  their  investment,  with  the  least  trouble  and 
risk. 

Q.  Were  other  stockholders  beside  yourself  cognizant  of  Biirvey's 
desire  to  try  his  concluding  experiments  ;  if  so,  whom,  so  far  as  you 
can  now  recollect  ?  A.  I  think  all  of  them  heard  of  it ;  but  many 
were  prejudiced  against  the  practicability  of  the  idea,  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  J.  A.  Oowing,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  ring, 
employed  his  time  mainly  for  the  last  two  years  or  more,  in  canvass- 
ing the  stock  and  bond  holders  to  misrepresent  the  facts  in  that  regard : 
I  remember  Mr.  Wm.  £.  Dodge,  as  one,  from  his  having  written  a 
letter  to  £he  chairman  of  the  Railway  Committee,  in  the  Senate, 
which  was  presented  when  I  was  present,  and  which  I  subsequently 
obtained  and  now  present  as  evidence  on  this  point. 

ElUOIBIT  No.  II. 

Phelps,  Dodge  &  Co.,  Cliff  itreet,  between  John  and  FuUon. ) 

New  Tobk,  April  25, 1872.  \ 

Mt  Dbab  Sib. — My  friend,  Mr.  Harvey,  is  the  only  man  who  has 
really  done  anvthing  for  us,  in  the  way  of  rapid  transit,  and  he  has 
had  to  contena  with  all  kinds  of  opposition  and  trouble,  and  lost 
largely,  and  yet  he  knows  more  about  it  than  any  man  in  the  citj. 
He  has  been  long  satisfied  that  he  could  propel  the  cars  withont 
using  an  engine,  and  now  has  propelled  it,  but  the  parties  who  now 
have  the  road  in  charge  will  not  allow  the  experiment  He  is  entitled 
to  it,  and  I  hope  you  can  get  such  an  act  as  will  compel  them  to 
allow  him  to  test  it.  Anytning  you  can  do  to  aid  him  will  confer  a 
special  favor  on  your  old  friend,  and  am  glad  to  know  by  Mr.  Har- 
vey that  you  still  remember  me.  Truly  yours, 

WM.  E.  DODGE. 
Hon.  E.  M.  Madden,  Senator. 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  letter 

submitted.  

(Attest)  L.  G.  SW:EET, 

Clerk  Com, 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  officers  of  the  present  or  reorganized  Elevated 
Railway  Company  superior  qualifications  or  experience  to  fit  them 
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for  the  oversight  of  quick  transit  facilities  in  the  city  of  New  York  ? 
A.  I  think  not,  bat  qnite  the  reverse ;  Scott,  the  president,  is  what 
is  known  as  ^^  a  sporting  man,"  and  is  a  resident  of  Erie,  Fa.,  as  the 
following  advertisement,  taken  from  a  Western  paper,  shows  to  be 
the  case  in  1872 : 

Daily  Plain  Dealer,  Monday  Evening,  Jidy  29,  1872. 

The  Erie  Observer  says :  "  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Scott  of  Erie  offers  the 
following  wager  on  the  results  of  the  campaign  :  $500  that  Bnckalow 
will  carry  Pennsylvania,  $500  that  Hendricks  will  carry  Indiana, 
and  that  Greeley  will  be  chosen  President.  Although  his  proposi* 
tion  has  been  open  for  a  week,  no  Kepablican  has  aared  to  take  it 
up." 

Father,  may  I  go  out  to  vote  ? 

Yes,  nay  son,  go  freely, 

Put  on  your  old  white  hat  and  coat, 

And  vote  for  Horace  Greeley. 

Wallace,  the  vice-president,  is  a  confectioner,  doing  business  on 
Cortlandt  street,  New  York,  and  without  any  experience  with  rail- 
ways other  than  this.  Mr.  Cowing,  the  secretary  and  treasurer,  is  a 
broker,  selected,  as  I  understand,  because  he  was  as  unscrupulous  as 
the  ring  which  employs  him.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Wyman,  I 
am  informed,  is  not  an  educated  or  practical  engineer,  but  simply 
copies,  so  far,  Harvey's  plans,  with  such  variations  as  he  can  devise, 
but  which  do  not  yet  appear  to  be  material  or  novel. , 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  serious  cases  of  frightening  of  horses 
while  the  cars  were  propelled  by  the  cable  motor  ?  A.  Never ;  and 
I  know  that  no  such  case  could  have  occurred  without  my  hearing 
of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  since  the  steam  dummies  have  been  in 
use  ?  A.  I  have ;  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Charlie,  president  of  the 
Long  Island  railroad,  had  his  carriage  wrecked,  while  his  family 
narrowly  escaped  serious  injuries,  by  his  horses  becoming  fright- 
ened on  Ninth  avenue,  by  the  steam  and  noide  of  the  dummy  engines. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ride  on  the  cars  with  the  cable  motor,  and  how 
did  it  seem  to  perform  ?  A.  I  have,  scores  of  times,  and  found  the 
motion  of  the  cars  when  under  way  much  more  easy  and  pleasant 
than  with  dummies ;  have  ridden  hundreds  of  miles  on  the  railway 
by  cable  motive  power. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  cars  at  the  time  the  track  gave  way  under 
the  trial  by  test  weights ;  if  so,  state  the  circumstances  and  results  % 
A.  T  was,  with  fifteen  other  employes,  including  Mr.  Harvey ;  he 
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insisted  on  testing  the  railway  by  hauling  a  heavily  loaded  car,  at 
full  speed,  after  the  same  weight  and  car  had  gone  over  the  road  at 
a  slow  speed ;  the  other  directors  were  opposed  to  it ;  one  span  gave 
way  under  the  latter  test,  and  then  Mr.  Harvey  was  permitted  to 
brace  the  track  in  the  tnanner  he  had  previously  desired,  but  lacked 
funds  to  pay  for ;  the  st^'le  of  brace  he  then  adopted  has  since  been 
added  to  the  whole  line. 

Q.  To  whom  is  the  credit  of  the  mechanical  success  of  the  present 
elevated  railway  due,  and  to  what  extent?  A.  To  the  original  pro- 
jector and  engineer,  Mr.  C.  T.  Harvey ;  those  now  in  control  could 
never,  in  my  opinion,  have  carried  the  enterprise  through  its  early 
stages  of  development,  and  they  are  not  now  able  to  improve  on  his 
plans  which  they  simply  copy  in  all  essential  particulars ;  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  dummies  was  not  opposed  by  him  as  not  practica- 
ble, but  simply  because  not  as  good,  in  his  opinion,  as  an  improved 
form  of*  cable  motor  which  he  has,  as  yet,  been  prevented  from  try- 
ing, as  the  law  evidently  requires. 


April  9eh,  1873. 
EoBERT  Turner,  sworn : 

By  Mr.  Tracy  : 

Q.  Mr.  Turner,  you  had  some  pecuniary  transactions  in  the  stock 
known  as  the  West  Side  Railway  Company's  stock;  have  yon 
brought  a  statement  of  those  transactions  with  you !  A.  The  state- 
ment was  submitted. 

Q.  On  December  8th  there  was  a  sale  made  which  amounted  to 
$7,000,  was  that  a  cash  sale  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  company  were  incladed 
in  that  sale  1    A.  Fifty. 

Q.  That  would  be  at  the  rate  of  forty  per  cent  premium,  would  it 
not,  on  the  amount  of  the  stock  sold,  and  who  were  the  sellers  of  the 
stock  t    A.  Turner  &  Brothers. 

Q.  Whidi  part  of  the  statement  contains  the  sale  to  which  you 
refer  ?    A.  That  of  December  8th,  1868.    (Marked  Exhibit  F.) 
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Exhibit  F. 

New  York,  Api-ii  8ih,  1873. 

Turner  Bbotiiebs,  14  Nasaau  street^ 

With  Elevated  Railroad  Company  : 

August  18,  '66,  stock $3,000  00 

June  5,  '67,  stock 2,000  00 

December  12,  '68,  stock 2,136  68 

$7,136  68 

December  8,  '68,  sale  of  stock $7,000 

February  8,  '73,  sale  of  stock 160 

7,160  00 

$23  32 

James  A.  Cowing,  sworn. 

Q.  State  what  jou  know  about  the  five  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings 
being  paid  to  the  city  of  New  York  ?  A.  The  statement  that  I  pre- 
sent shows  the  net  earnings  of  the  road  from  April,  1871 ;  there  was 
one  payment  made  to  the  city  before  that  time ;  one  payment  was 
made  before  the  road  came  under  mv  control. 

ExHiBrr  E. 

Statement  ea7*7unff8  aiid  expenses  New  York  Elevated  Railroad  Co. 

1872. 
March    31.  Earnings  quarter  end'g  this  date,  $3,478  30 

Expenses  "  '*  3,354  61 

$123  69 

April      20.  Five  pr.  ct.  p'd  comptroller,  $6.18. 
June       30.  Earnings  quarter  end'g  this  date,  $3,551  50 

Expenses  «  "  3,382  40 

169  10 

July       10.  Five  pr.  ct.  p'd  comptroller,  $8.46. 
Sept.       30.  Earnings  quarter  end'g  this  date,  $6,714  80 

Expenses  "  "  6,506  35 

208  45 

October    5.  Five  pr.  ct.  p'd  comptroller,  $10.42. 
Dec.        31.  Earnings  quarter  end'g  this  date,  $10,474  40 

Expenses  "  "  9,922  67 

1873.  551  73 

January  15.  Five  pr.  ct.  paid  comptroller,  $27.59. 

1873. 
January.       Earnings,  48,948  passengers  ....  $4,894  80 
February.  "        53,085  "         ....     5 ,  308  50 

March.  "        68,442  "         . . . ,     6 ,  844  20 

17,047  50 
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Statement  earnings  and  expenses  West  Side  Elevaied  RaUway  Co. 

1870. 
Dec.       31.  Earnings  qaarter  end'g  this  date,  $1>218  40 

Expenses  "  "  1>160  04 

1871.  $58  36 

Jannary  31.  Five  pr.  ct.  paid  comptroller,  $2.91. 
March    31.  Eoad  not  operated;  no  earnings 

for  quarter    ending   this  date. 
June       30.  Earnings  qaarter  end'g  this  date,  $1)942  90 

Expenses  "  "  li893  36 


July         3.  Five  pr.  ct.  p'd  comptroller,  $2.48. 
Sept       30.  Earnings  quarter  end'g  this  date,  $3)385  30 

Expenses  "  "  3,237  05 


49  5^ 


148  25 


October    5.  Five  pr.  ct.  p'd  comptroller,  $7.42. 
Dec.       31.  Earnmgs  quarter  end'g  this  date,  $2,921  10 

Expenses  **  "  2,834  84 

1872.  86  26 

January   6.  Five  pr.  ct.  paid  comptroller,  $4.32. 

By  Mr.  Veddke  : 

Q.  You  are  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  this  road?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Tbact  : 

Q.  Was  the  $100,000  bond  given  according  to  the  act?  A.  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  such  a  bond  handed  me  by  the 
attorney,  which  is  now  in  my  possession. 

Q.  Is  the  copy  certified  to  as  a  copy  of  the  bond  on  file  ?  A.  Mv 
recollection  is  that  it  is  a  certified  copy. 

Q.  State  now  as  to  the  payments  made  to  the  city  and  vouchers 
therefor  %  A.  Payments  have  been  made  according  to  the  statement 
in  Exhibit  E.,  vouchers  for  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  copies  of  which 
are  to  be  handed  to  the  committee. 

(Copy.) 

ExHiBTr  L. 

Received  lor  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  from  West 
Side  Elevated  Railway  Company  $7.42,  for  five  per  cent  net  profits 
for  three  months  ending  30th  September,  1871,  as  per  supplementary 
laws  of  New  York,  section  2,  chapter  855,  June  8, 1868. 
$7.42. 

(Signed)  THOS.  DUNLAP, 

Collector  City  Jievenues, 
New  York,  Oct  5, 1871.  per  D.  J.  O'Conok. 
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Compteolleb's  Offiob,  Hall  of  Keoobds. — Office  hours  from  11 
to  1  o'clock. 

Voucfiers  similar  to  tlie  alove. 

Dated  Jan.  31,  1871,  for  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1870 $2  91 

July  3,  1871,  for  six  months  ending  June  30,  1871  . .  2  48 

Oct.  5,  1871,  for  three  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1871,  7  42 

Jan.  6,  1872,  for  three  months  ending  Doc.  31,  1871,  4  32 

April  20,  1872,  for  three  mos.  ending  March  31, 1872,  6  18 

July  10,  1872,  for  three  months  ending  June  30, 1872,  8  46 

Oct.  5,  1872,  for  three  months  ending  Sept.  30,  1872,  10  42 

Jan.  15, 1873,  for  three  months  ending  Dec.  31, 1872,  27  69 


J.  A..  O., 
Albaiit,  April  9, 1873.  -  Treasurer. 

Q.  Will  you  now  furnish  the  committee  with  a  copy  of  the  order 
of  the  commissioners,  allowing  the  use  of  the  dummy  engines  ?  A. 
I  have  the  original  in  my  hand,  of  which  I  will  furnish  a  true  copy 
to  the  committee. 

(Copy.) 

Exhibit  G. 

The  undersigned  commissioners  duly  appointed  as  provided  by 
section  5  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  oiKew  York, 
entitled  ^^  An  act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  an  experimental 
line  of  railway  in  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Westchester, 
passed  April  22d,  1867,  and  in  pursuance  of  section  i^rst  of  an  act 
supplementary  to  said  act,  passed  June  3d,  1868,  having  duly  investi- 
gated and  examined  the  subject-matter,  do  hereby  approve  of,  per- 
mit, empower  and  authorize  the  constructing  company  to  adopt  and 
use  steam  as  a  motive  power  on  said  lino  of  railway,  in  using  and 
driving  by  such  power  what  is  known  as  the  dummy  engine  with 
cars  attached  thereto,  en  the  principle  of  the  engine  now  in  practical 
or  experimental  operation  upon  said  line  of  railway. 

(Signed)  JACOB  S.  FREER, 

F.  J.  FITHIAN, 
Dated  New  York,  I^eb.  9,  1871.  Commissioners, 

Q.  From  the  time  of  that  certificate  have  the  cars  been  run  by 
dummy  engines?  A.  They  have  been  since  I  came  into  the  manage 
ment  of  them,  which  was  in  April,  1871. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  time  has  the  road  been  run  2  A.  It  has 
been  run  every  business  day. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  length  of  the  road  has  been  run  over,  and 
how  often  do  the  cars  run  over  it  ?  A.  The  length  of  the  road  is 
three    and    one-half  miles;     it    was    run    for    three    miles    the 
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first  year  or  more ;  it  id  now  run  the  whole  three  and  one-half  miles ; 
I  commenced  running  about  eighteen  trips  a  day  over  the  road ;  that 
has  been  gradually  increased  to  ninety-six  trips  daily. 

Q.  How  many  passengers  per  day  go  over  the  road  ?    A.  At  the 
commencement  of  my  management  there  were  about  200 ;  now  on 
.  an  average  about  2,750. 

Q.  Ilave  ^on  a  printed  copy  of  tlic  second  annual  report  of  the 
directors  of  the  West  Side  Elevated  Railway  Company,  to  submit 
to  the  committee,  issued  March  5th,  1870  ?    A.  I  have  no  such  copy. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  printed  memorial  of  the  New  York 
Elevated  Railway  Company  to  the  Legislature,  dated  February, 
1872?  A.  I  have  a  printed  document  of  that  date,  which  I  now 
hand  to  the  committee  marked  Exhibit  H. 

Exhibit  H. 
The  New  York  Elevated  liailroad — Staten^efiit  and  Petition. 

More  than  $1,000,000  was  raised  and  expended  prior  to  1871,  in 
material  and  construction  upon  this  road,  when  the  ^an  of  opera- 
ting it  by  means  of  wire  cable  and  stationary  engines  was  abandoned. 

Li  January,  1871,  a  dummy  with  suitable  passenger  cars  was 
ordered. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  single  track  constructed  from  the  Battery 
to  Thirtieth  street,  about  three  and  a  half  miles,  with  stations  for 
taking  and  leaving  passengers  at  Dey  and  Tw6nty-ninth  streets  only. 
In  April  following,  the  dummy  and  two  cars  for  twenty-two  passen- 
gers each  were  placed  upon  the  track. 

On  the  27th  of  the  last  named  month  the  road  was  open  for  pas- 
sengers, commencing  with  eighteen  trips  daily,  between  Dey  and 
Twenty-ninth  streets,  where  only  there  were  stations.  Time,  fifteen 
minutes  ;  distance,  three  miles. 

On  the  16th  of  June  following,  a  third  car  for  twenty-two  passen- 
gers was  added.  On  the  29th  of  that  month  the  trips  were  increased 
to  twenty  daily. 

On  the  13th  of  !N^ovember  following,  the  trips  were  again  increased 
to  twenty-four  daily,  and  have  so  continued  to  this  time. 

From  April  20th,  1871,  to  January  20th,  1872 — just  nine  months 
— this  train  was  run  every  day  except  Sundays,  every  trip  upon  the 
time-table  was  made,  and,  except  in  three  cases,  the  train  was  never 
one  minute  out  of  time,  nearly  every  trip  being  made  in  fourteen  and 
a  half  to  fifteen  minutes. 

In  these  nine  months,  with  this  dummy  and  these  two  and  three 
cars,  5,034  trips  were  made,  running  15,1(J2  miles,  and  carrying 
70,600  passengers  safely  and  with  very  great  satisfaction  to  them. 

The  train  is  now  making  its  ftwenty-four  trips,  seventy^-two  miles, 
and  carrying  on  the  average  500  passengers  daily. 
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Preparations  are  now  being  made  to  put  on  three  more  trains  of 
improved  dummies  and  cars,  with  a  capacity  of  about  100  passengers 
each  train,  and  it  is  purposed  to  run  the  four  trains  from  the  Battery 
to  Thirtieth  street,  leaving  each  terminus  every  fifteen  minutes.  It 
is  also  purposed  to  erect  stations  along  the  entire  line — probably 
seven  or  eight  way  stations.  A  train  would  pass  each  station  each 
way  every  fifteen  minutes.  With  suitable  turn-outs,  this  can  be  done 
upon  the  present  track. 

This  accomplished,  the  proprietors  will  proceed  step  by  step  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  organization,  and  endeavor  to  solve 
,the  problem  of  safe  and  rapid  transit  between  the  upper  and  lower 
ends  of  the  island. 

The  following  petition  was  presented  in  the  Assembly,  Saturday, 
February  3d,  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  A.  Whitbeck,  of  New  York  city  : 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York  : 

The  petition  of  the  New  York  Elevated  Railroad  Company  respect- 
fully shows : 

Your  petitioners  are  a  railroad  corporation,  duly  organized  under 
the  general  railroad  laws  of  this  State,  and  have  acquired  and  now 
hold  all  the  property  and  franchises  which  were  of  the  West  Side 
Elevated  Patented  Railway  Company  of  New  York  city,  and  your 
petitioners  have  now  in  use  the  elevated  railway  in  Greenwich  street 
and  Ninth  avenue,  which  was  built  by  the  former  company. 

The  original  plan  of  the  former  company  was  to  move  the  cars  by 
means  of  stationary  engines  and  a  revolving  wire  cable. 

That  method  was  pursued  for  some  time,  when  it  was  totally 
abandoned,  after  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  had  been  laid  out 
on  the  experiment. 

Afterward,  in  April,  1871,  the  company  commenced  running 
trains  of  two  cars,  carrying  twenty-two  passengers  each,  drawn  by  a 
light  dummy  engine;  and  has  continued  that  mode  of  operation 
thence  hitherto.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1871,  the  train  made  eighteen 
trips  daily  between  Dey  and  Twenty-ninth  streets,  at  which  termini 
only  there  were  stations,  the  time  of  transit  each  way  being  fifteen 
minutes,  the  distance  three  miles.  This  was  continued,  and  in  June 
a  third  car  for  twenty-two  more  passengers  was  added,  and  the  trips 
increased  to  twenty  a  day.  In  Noveiliber,  1871,  the  trips  were 
increased  to  twenty  four  daily,  and  have  sb  continued  to  this  time. 

Thus,  from  April  20th,  1871,  to  January  20th,  1872,  just  nine 
months,  the  train  has  been  run  every  day,  Sundays  excepted,  and 
has  made  the  trip  in  fourteen  and  a  half  to  fifteen  minutes,  never  vary- 
ing one  minute  except  in  three  instances.  The  trains  in  that  time 
have  made  5,034  trips,  equal  to  15,102  miles,  and  carried  70,600^ 
passengers  in  perfect  safety  and  to  their  great  satisfaction. 

The  road  is  now  making  twenty-four  trips,  equal  to  seventy-two 
miles,  and  carrying  an  average  of  450  passengers  every  day. 

Your  petitioners  are  now  arranging  to  add  three  more  trains,  with 
capacity  for  one  hundred  passengers  each,  to  be  drawn  by  greatly 
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improved  light  dammies,  and  thereby  run  four  trains  between  the 
Battery  and  Thirtieth  street  daily,  leaving  each  terminus  every  fif- 
teen minutes  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  also  to  add  seven  or  eight  way  stations,  as  all  its 
business  now  is  done  with  no  stations  intermediate  the  termini. 

Your  petitioners  are  thus  proceeding  step  by  step  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  authorizing  the  Elevated  rail- 
road, and  to  solve  the  problem  of  safe,  quick,  frequent,  comfortable 
and  regular  transit  between  the  northern  and  southern  parts  of  the 
island. 

Your  petitioners,  therefore,  pray  the  favor  of  your  honorable  body 
to  this  enterprise,  and  the  passage  of  such  legislation  as  in  your  wis- 
dom may  appear  suitable  to  enable  your  petitioners  effectually  to 
accommodate  the  public,  by  extending  and  increasing  their  opera- 
tions. 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

New  Yobk,  February^  1872. 

W.  L.  SCOTT,  President. 
JNO.  H.  COWING,  Secretary. 
DAVID  DOWS,  Treamer. 

Directors. 

David  Dows.  D.  N.  Barney. 

W.  L.  SooTT.  A.  H.  Babnet. 

F.  H.  TowEs.  Wm.  L,  Wallace. 

Geo.  Howard  Marvin.  John  D.  Maibs. 

Jno.  be.  Cowing.  A.  C.  Barnes.  , 

H.  Kennedy.  Milton  Courtright. 
James  A.  Cowing. 

Among  the  stockholders  as  now  organized,  and  who  were  also  pro- 
prietors in  the  former  organization,  we  find :  Wm.  £.  Dodge,  Esq., 
John  H.  Hall,  Escjw,  A.  S.  Barnes,  Esq.,  Wm.  L.  Wallace,  J.  E. 
Jesnp,  Morris  K.  Jesap,  Esq.,  F.  Schachardt,  Esq.,  Danl.  Torrence, 
Jas.  W.  Elwell,  E.  C.  Delavan,  R.  P.  Getty,  S.  H.  Thayer,  Messrs. 
Morton,  Bliss  and  Co.,  8.  D.  Babcock,  Esq.,  J.  B.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Alanson  Trask,  W.  S.  Gurnee,  S.  M.  Pettengill,  Messrs.  Babcock 
Bros.,  and  others. 

The  following  petition  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Assembly,  with 
1,000  names,  and  more  are  being  added  : 

To  the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York : 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned  respectf ally  shows : 

That  your  memorialists  have  often  been  passengers  on  the  cars  of 

the  elevated  railway  on  Greenwich  street  and  Ninth  avenue,  drawn 

by  a  light  dummy  engine.    Many  of  your  memorialists  have  thus 

passed  over  that  railroad  almost  every  day  for  several  months  past. 


They  uave  totind  ttie  trains  regniar,  prompt,  rapid  riiq  Bat9,  tue  trip 
being  accoinpliBhed  in  abont  iit'teen  tninnt^,  the  distance  being  tbreo 
milee. 

Yonr  memorialiBta,  therefore,  pray  yonr  honorable  body  that  this 
great  pablic  convenience  may  be  continued,  and  that  the  company, 
which  IB  thna  aerving  the  pablic  eo  satisfsctorily,  may  be  allowed  to 
extend  its  operations  according  to  the  wants  ot  the  city. 
And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  etc. 
New  Tobk,  February,  1872. 

Wh.  p.  Okton,  Prest.  W.  U.  X-Co., 

Chas.  Edwaeob, 

W.  L.  Hanicitkd, 

N.  Randall, 

W.  H.  Lewis, 

RuFue  Pabks, 

F.  B.  Bbbwster, 

John  R.  Smith, 

Albebt  S.  Hoe, 


Rev.  H.  Wasd  Beeoheb, 
Hon.  Chables  O'Comob, 

C.  H.  Hamilton, 
HlBAH  Babney, 
Danfobth  N.  Baenet, 

0.  V,  A.  ScHurLEB, 
J.  B.  BtmHAH, 
Dough  LAS  Smyth, 
'Wakben  Ward, 
Chajelkb  M.  Comnollt, 
Levi  P.  Mobton, 

Hon.  6.  Hilton  Sobivemeb, 
Isaac  H.  Ksox, 
James  Botd, 
Fbedbbioe  L.  Tolcet, 
Shefabd  F.  Knapp, 
Gen.  John  Ewen, 
J.  C.  Camebon, 
A.  L.  Sonlced, 
A.  H.  Barney, 

1.  Van  Arden, 
Thob.  B.  Peok, 
Jab.  Robebtson, 

D.  W.  C.  Waeh, 
Geo.  Hcbsby, 
Jacob  Du  Boie, 
L.  L.  Johnson, 
Benj.  Odkll, 

H.  HoPPEB, 

A.  B.  WiLoox, 
Thos.  Goth  BEET, 
John  Rathbonb,  Jr., 
Geo.  Q.  Tbabk, 
Fbancts  Labein, 
J  AS.  Wilson, 


Jas.  Chamberlain, 

John  C.  Gbaff, 

W.  H.  Soott,  Jr., 

R.  M.  Yebmilye, 

E.  A.  Dbakb, 

8.  B.  MoBBiB  Looe, 

Joseph  Woecester,  M.  D., 

Wm.  Hoqe, 

John  T.  Terry, 

Jas.  H.  Benedict, 

Lewis  Roberts, 

James  B.  Colqate, 

T.  C.  Fanning, 

James  £.  Mallobt, 

David  Dows, 

Carlos  Cobb, 

E.  R.  Livermobe, 

A.  E.  Orb, 

D.  B.  COOKB, 

Geo.  Talbot  Olyphant, 

John  B.  Maibs, 

Alfred  M.  Hoyt, 

W.  L.  Wallace, 

Jannel  Jones, 

C.  H.  Marshall,  and  960  others. 


On  the  31et  Jannary,  1872,  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
York  passed  a  rosolnttoii  directing  the  commissioners  to  make  a 
report  in  refereQce  to  the  road,  from  which  report  the  following  is 
an  extract: 
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^'  That,  as  the  commissioners  are  advised,  those  composing  the 
*  New  York  Elevated  Railroad  Company,'  both  as  directors  and 
stockholders,  are  persons  of  such  financial  means  and  ioflaence  as 
will  insure  the  prosecution  and  completion  of  any  enterprise  they 
may  see  fit  to  undertake.  And  that  the  structure,  property  and  fran- 
chises incident  to  the  elevated  railway  scheme  have  tnos  been  freed 
from  all  embarrassment  and  encumbrance  consequent  upon  the  lo» 
sustained  through  the  failure  of  that  part  of  the  scheme  consisting  of 
the  propelling  cables  and  stationary  engines ;  and  now,  as  the  com- 
miBsioners  are  informed,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  company  to 
proceed  at  once  to  prosecute,  to  a  full  and  successful  completion,  the 
enterprise  undertaken  by  them  and. to  extend  their  road  northward 
to  the  Harlem  river  by  a  dauble  track,  and  endeavor,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  answer  and  respond  to  the  imperative  demand  for  quick  transit 
in  the  city  of  New  York'and  vicinity.  Provided,  always,  that  they 
can  receive  such  facilities,  encouragement  and  protection  from  your 
honorable  body  as  they  think,  under  the  circumstances,  they  are 
justly  entitled  to. 

"  The  whole  length  of  single  track  railway  now  constructed  is 
about  three  and  one-half  miles,  of  which  three  miles  is  in  operation. 
The  railway  occupies  space  not  needed  or  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  in  no  way  obstructs  or  interferes  with  the  use  of 
buildings  along  its  line,  and  can  be  so  utilized  by  means  of  connect- 
ing passages  and  walks,  as  to  greatly  increase  the  value  of  such  build- 
ings for  business  purposes.  Traffic  and  travel  in  the  streets  is  not 
obstructed  by  the  road,  neither  is  the  business  of  the  road  obstructed 
by  such  travel,  as  is  the  case  ^ith  surface  roads.  And  it  is  claimed 
by  its  former  and  present  engineers  that  it  can  be  so  guarded  as  to 
prevent  any  considerable  noise  or  reverberation. 

"  Actual  experiment  in  the  construction  of  the  present  line  has 
demonstrated  that  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  supporting  col- 
umns it  is  practicable  wholly  to  avoid  any  interference  with,  or  dis- 
turbance of,  vaults,  sewers,  water  mains  or  gas  pipes  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  street. 

"  Under  these  circumstances  the  commissioners  feel  justified  in 
expressing  their  opinion,  witjiout  disparaging  in  any  manner  the  just 
merits  of  other  proposed  plans  and  methods  of  quick  transit,  that  the 
elevated  railway,  as  now  constructed,  with  its  proposed  completion 
and  extension,  offers  a  cheap,  speedy  and  immediately  practical 
means  of  relief  for  our  crowded  population." 

Q.  Who  caused. them  to  be  printed?  A.  They  were  printed 
under  my  direction. 

Q.  Was  such  a  document  actually  signed  by  the  parties  whose 
names  are  appended  thereto  ?  A..  It  was  never  so  signed  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  copies  of  this  document,  as  printed,  upon  the 
desks  of  members  of  the  Legislature  at  Albany  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  original  or  first  copies  of  the  letters  of  C.  T.  Harvey, 
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addressed  to  the  present  president  and  directors  of  the  West  Side 
Railway  Company,  in  October  and  November,  1870?  A.  I  have 
not. 

Q.  Are  they  in  your  possession  among  the  papers  of  that  company 
in  New  York  ?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  caused  search  to  be  made  for  them  ?  A.  I  have 
looked  over  the  papers  that  I  have  belonging  to  that  company  and 
have  not  found  any. 

Q.  Have  you  here,  ready  to  produce  to  this  committee  agroeable 
to  their  order,  the  records  and  proceedings  of  the  Elevated  Bailway 
CJompany  of  the  city  of  New  York  ?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Why  not  ?    A.  They  were  not  in  my  possession. 

Q.  Were  you  not  the  proper  custodian  of  them  ?  A.  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  am. 

Q.  If  you  iwe  not,  who  is  ?    A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  yo^  here  ready  for  exhibition  to  this  committee,  agreeably 
to  its  order,  a  sworn  statement  of  all  your  receipts  and  expenditures, 
as  treasurer  for  any  and  all  bondholders  of  the  West  Side  Kailway 
Company  of  the  city  of  New  York  ?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Why  is  it  not  produced  ?    A.  No  such  paper  exists. 

Q.  Have  you  not,  as  secretary  of  that  company,  data  to  make  such 
statement  ?    A.  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  a  schedule  of  passenger  receipts  upon  the  Elevated 
railway,  for  each  month  of  the  year  1872  and  1873,  as  nientioned  in 
the  subpena  ?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  not  the  data,  from  which  such  a  statement  can  be 
made,  of  any  or  all  of  these  years  ?     A.  Iihave  not  present  with  me. 

Q.  Was  not  that  data  in  New  York,  where  and  when  this  subpena 
was  served  upon  you  ?     A.  The  data  was  there. 

Q.  Is  that  the  subpena  that  was  served  upon  you  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
it  is.     (Exhibit  I.) 

ExiriBrr  "  I." 
To  Sub' Judiciary  Committee  of  Assemlly : 

The  points  proposed  to  be  proven  by  tlie  delinquent  witnesses 
summoned  from  New  York  city,  are : 

First.  That  John  F.  Tracy  and  William  S.  Woodward,  who  assumed 
control  of  the  elevated  railway  in  October,  1869,  were  at  that  time 
and  since  known  as  unscrupulous  stock  speculators  in  transactions 
of  vast  amounts,  entitling  them  to  be  considered  as  the  leading 
operators  of  Wall  street  during  past  four  years. 

Second.  Two  instances  will  oe  proven — one  known  as  the  Rock 
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Island  railroad  secret  issue,  where  49,000  shares  were  placed  upon 
the  market  so  secrectly  that  even  directors  of  that  corporation  were 
not  aware  of  it  at  the  time,  resulting  in  vast  profits  to  Tracy  and 
Woodward-;  second,  in  placing  20,000  shares  of  new  issue  of  the 
same  stock  at  the  time  of  Woodward's  failure — ^by  which  scores  of 
business  men  were  ruined  by  simply  placing  confidence  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  Woodward  and  Tracy. 

Third.  That  funds  which  ought  to  have  been  paid  into  the  treasury 
of  the  elevated  railway,  according  to  agreement  with  Harvey,  were 
undoubtedly  used -in  these  and  other  stock  speculations:  and  the 
habits  of  the  parties  in  control  of  that  enterprise  warranted  the 
assumption  that  their  object  in  causing  its  embarrassments  was  to 
speculate  on  it  the  same  as  they  are  alleged  to  have  done. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK : 
Ik  Assembly, 
Albany,  February  1 2t4,  1873. 
James  A.  Cowing  :  ^ 

Sir. — In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  adopted  Feb. 
12th,  1873,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

"  On  motion  of  Mr.  Burns  : 

"  Resolved^  That  the  judiciary  committee  be  and  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  ascertain  and  report  whether  the  provisions  of 
chapter  855  of  Laws  of  1868^  entitled  ^^  An  act  supplementary  to 
chapter  489  of  Laws  of  1867,  and  to  provide  for  the  collection  and 
application  of  revenue  in  the  county  of  New  York  in  certain  cases," 
have  been  properly  and  fully  complied  with,  as  the  public  interest 
involved  may  require,  and  if  neglected  or  evaded,  whether  willfully, 
corruptly  or  otherwise  ;  also,  in  like  manner  to  investigate  as  to  the 
official  acts  and  present  status  of  the  commissioners  provided  for  in 
said  chapter  489  of  the  Laws  of  1867,  and  whether  any  vacancies  to 
be  filled  according  to  law,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers, 
and  to  report  at  any  time. 

By  order  of  the  Assembly. 

J.  O'DONNELL, 

Clerk:' 

Yon  are  hereby  notified  to  attend  before  said  committee,  at  128 
State  street,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  day  of 
April,  1873,  at  three  and  one-half  o'clock  p.  m.,  there  to  give  such 
information,  touching  the  subject  of  inquiry,  as  may  be  in  your  pos- 
session in  regard  to  the  afiaira  of  Greenwich  Street  [Elevated  railway. 

And  you  are  hereby  further  directed  to  bring  with  you,  before  said 
committee,  the  following  named  books,  documents,  etc.,  etc. : 

One  printed  copy  of  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Directors 
of  the  West  Side  Elevated  Railway  Company,  issued  March  5th,  1870* 

One  printed  copy  of  memorial  of  the  New  York  Elevated  Railway 
Company  to  the  Legislature,  dated  February,  1872. 

The  original  or  press  copies  of  letters  of  C.  T.  Harvey,  addressed 


to  tne  president  and  directors  ot  the   W  est  bide  Jiiievnted  DAiiw&y 
Company,  of  October  and  November,  1870. 

The  original  records  of  the  directors'  and  etockholders'  meetings  of 
the  West  Side  Elevated  Railway  Company. 

The  onginal  records  of  the  directors'  and  stockholders'  meetings  of 
the  New  York  Elevated  Railway  Company. 

A  sworn  statement  of  all  J.  A.  Cowing's  receipts  and  expenditnres 
as  trnstee  for  any  or  all  bondholders  of  the  West  Side  Elevated  Pat- 
ented riulwaj  np  to  first  day  of  April,  1873. 

A  sworn  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditnres  of  the  New 
York  Elevated  Kailroad  Company  np  to  April  lat,  1S73,  classed  as 
follows,  as  receipts : 
From  stockholders. 
From  bondholders. 
From  passengers. 
From  incidental. 
Also  classed,  as  expenditures  : 
On  railroad  constrnctiou. 
On  office  expenses  and  salaries. 
On  legal  or  legislative  expenses. 
On  incidental  expenses. 
With  balances  on  hand  shown. 

Also  a  sworn  schedule  of  passenger  receipts  for  each  month  on  the 
elevated  railroad  dnring  the  years  1870, 1871, 1872,  and  to  April  Ist, 
1873 ;  and  such  other  documents  in  your  custody  as  may  be  required 
in  the  investigation  of  the  said  subject. 

By  order  of  the  committee. 

C.  P.  VEDDER, 
Chairman  Sub-Committee. 

Q.  Is  the  letter  now  sabmitted,  which  is  marked  Exhibit  A,  ia 
testimony  of  Harvey,  in  your  handwriting,  and  is  your  siguatore 
appended  thereto?  A.  The  letter  is  my  handwriting,  and  it  is  my 
signature. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  any  experience  previons  to  yonr  control  of  the 
slcvated  railway  in  New  York  city,  and  if  bo,  what  has  it  been  ?  A. 
[  have ;  I  was  conected  with  a  r^lway  some  four  or  five  yotrs,  it  may 
36  five  or  six  years,  running  between  Eagle  Bridge  and  Rutland ;  I 
.liink  it  was  about  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  any  other  ?  A.  I  have  never 
lad  the  practical  management  of  any  other  previous  to  this. 

Q,  Abont  what  year  was  this  management  of  railways!  A. 
Between  1853  and  1861. 
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William  L.  Wallace,  sworn  : 
By  Mr.  Tbacy  :  ' 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  tlie  West  Side  Elevated  Eailway  CJom- 
pany,  and  if  so,  in  what  capacity  have  you  been  connected  I  A.  I  am 
the  president  of  that  company,  and  have  been  since  February  6, 1870. 

Q.  When  did  that  company  discontinue  the  nse  of  the  endless 
cable  ?  A.  I  camiot  give  the  date  without  referring  to  the  books  of 
the  company. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  discontinued  before  the  dummy  engine  was 
used  on  the  road  ?  A.  I  should  say  six  months,  referring  as  before 
to  the  books  for  decision. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why,  and  if  so  state  why,  the  use  of  the  cable 
was  discontinued !  A.  It  was  impracticable,  untrustworthy,  uncer- 
tain, expensive  and  lacked  public  confidence. 

Q.  How  much  power  was  required  to  move  and  operate  one  of 
those  cables  with  cars  attached,  with  a  load  in  on  each  section  ?  A. 
One  engine  of  fifteen  or  twenty  horse  power. 

Q.  How  much  power  did  it  take  to  operate  the  same  cable  without 
cars  attached?  A.  Very  little  less  was  required,  probably  three 
horse  power  less. 

Q.  How  many  sections  were  there?    A.  I  think  seven,  sir- 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  dummy  engine  has  succeeded  better, 
and  if  so,  state  how  the  fact  is  ?  A.  The  dummy  engine  is  a  com- 
plete success,  moving  passengers  with  promptness,  regularity  and 
satisfaction. 

Q.  Were  you  an  officer  of  the  Elevated  Railway  Co.,  known  as  the 
old  company,  previous  to  your  being  president;  if  so,  in  what  capa- 
city, and  for  what  length  of  time  ?  I  was  appointed  (by  Mr.  Har- 
vey's request)  treasurer  in  September,  1869,  and  remained  treasurer 
until  elected  president  in  1869. 

Q.  Are  you  at  present  an  officer  in  the  New  York  Elevated  Rail- 
way Co. ;  if  so,  in  what  capacity,  and  for  what  length  of  time  have 
you  been  so  ?  A.I  am  vice-president,  and  have  been  for  a  little 
more  than  a  year,  or  since  that  office  was  created. 

Q.  Being  president  of  the  old  company  yet,  can  you  inform  the 
committee  who  has  the  custody  of  its  papers  ?  A.  In  the  absence 
of  an  election  of  officers  I  retained  the  presidency,  and  by  authority 
contained  in  the  by-laws  have  appointed  Thomas  Gerehart  secretary, 
and  who  has  the  custody  of  the  papers. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  during  which  the  railway  lay  idle,  for  the 
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first  six  months  mentioned  in  year  previous  evidence  ?  A.  I  should 
say  six  months  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  sheriff's  sale. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  use  of  your  name  appended  to  the  docu- 
ment marked  Exhibit  H,  as  authorized  by  yon  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Were  you  authorized  to  sign  your  name  as  president  by  the 
board  of  directors,  as  contained  in  the  document  marked  Exhibit  J? 

ExHiBrr  J. 

Extract  from  ExhiMt  J, 

*'  Allowing  for  the  incidental  construction  expenses  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  year,  or  to  the  first  of  April,  and  adding 
them  to  the  cash  outlays  in  previous  years,  the  grand  total  will  be 
in  round  numbers  $900,000,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  properly 
chargeable  to  construction  account,  one-sixth  to  experimental  outlay, 
and  the  remaining  one-sixth  to  incidental  expenses.  For  this 
expenditure  there  are  three  and  one-half  miles  of  railway,  with  a 
partial  equipment  of  cars,  to  be  inventoried  as  assets,  with  char- 
tered vested  rights  to  construct  a  double  track  line  for  the  entire 
length  of  Manhattan  Island.  Your  directors,  before  submitting  this 
report,  have  ridden  over  the  railway  as  thus  £ar  complete,  at  the 
rate  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  or  from  Cortlandt  to 
Thirtieth  street,  in  fifteen  minutes,  without  any  disturbance  in  the 
street,  without  noticeable  noise,  without  occupancy  by  the  railway 
of  a  single  foot  of  space  necessary  for  other  purposes,  and  propelled 
by  power  out  of  sight  or  hearing,  which  must  prove  far  more  efficient 
and  economical  when  fully  perfected  than  ordinary  locomotive 
motors.  Is  not  this  a  result  of  which  yourselves,  your  officers  and 
employes  may  well  be  proud  ?  It  will  be  well  for  stockholders  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  in  the  arrangement  of  propelling  machinery  as 
novel  as  on  this  line,  ample  time  must  be  allowed  not  only  for  experi- 
ment but  for  adjustment.  Attachments  are  now  being  added  to 
the  propelling  machinery,  including  a  telegraph  line  and  code  of 
signals,  automatic  speed  regulators,  etc.,  which  may  require  months 
to  complete  and  adjust,  for  use  by  preliminary  triads,  hence  your 
directors  cannot  as  yet  specify  the  day  for  opening  the  line  to  pub- 
lic inspection,  although  it  is  evidently  not  far  distant.  The  trial  of 
the  improved  form  of  passenger  cars  soon  to  be  made  will  also  delay 
decision  as  to  their  form  and  time  of  completion.  But  care  and 
investigation  at  the  outset  will  save  time  and  money  eventually  in 
all  those  details  without  doubt.  The  following  extract  from  the 
previous  annual  report  of  the  directors  is  as  pertinent  now  as  then  : 
'  While  your  directors  are  satisfied  that  it  will  be  a  mechanical  and 
financial  success,  they  in  common  with  the  inventor,  do  not  consider 
the  system  as  yet  perfect,  and  it  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  stock- 
holders to  allow  a  considerable  margin  of  time  and  money  in  con- 
tinning  the  introduction  of  improvements,  as  they  will  from  time 
to  time  be  suggested  under  the  tests  of  more  constant  use.  Tour 
directors  are  advised   of  desirable  improvements  in  details  of  the 
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cars  and  motive  power,  which  your  engineer  is  perfecting  and  will 
soon  cause  to  be  tested  on  the  railway,  and  to  which  he  proposes  to 
devote  more  time  and  attention  when  relieved  from  other  official 
duties.' 

Respectfully  submitted  by  order  ofi  the  board. 

W.  L.  WALLACE, 

New  Yokk,  March  Uh,  1870." 

"  I  certify  that  this  is  a  copy  of  the  portion  referred  to  in  Exhibit  J, 

(Attest.)  L.  G.  SWEET, 

Clerk  Coin.'' 

A.  I  cannot  say  ;  the  records  will  show. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  this  document  was  published  by  the 
authority  of  the  board  ?    A.  I  cannot  tell ;  the  records  will  show. 

Q.  Are  you  a  family  connection  of  William  L.  Scott  of  Erie  ?  A. 
We  are  cousins. 

Daiosl  W.  Wymak  sworn : 

By  Mr.  Tracy  : 

Q.  What  is  your  present  profession,  and  how  long  have  yon  been 
in  it  f  A.  A  mechanical  engineer ;  I  have  been  so  at  least  thirty 
years. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  connected  with  the  Elevated  Railway  ? 
A.  In  1871. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ?  A.  Superintendent ;  and  have  been  so 
until  the  present  time. 

Q.  Was  the  cable  in  use  when  you  became  superintendent  ?  A.  It 
was  not. 

Q.  When  was  the  dummy  engine  put  into  use?  A.  The  first 
dummy  that  run  to  do  business  was  in  March,  1871 ;  about  the  18th. 

Q.  State  how  the  dummy  has  operated  as  a  motor  on  that  road  ! 
A.  Satisfactorily. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  endless  chain  for  rail* 
way  purposes  ?    A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Are  they  not  used  in  this  country  on  inclined  planes,  to  some 
extent,  now  ?    A.  I  believe  they  are. 

Q.  Are  they  not  used  in  this  country  on  level  railroads  or  those 
nearly  level  ?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  as  an  engineer,  are  the  endless  chain  cables 
profitable  or  safe  motors  for  railroads,  level  or  nearly  so  ?  A.  I 
should  say  not. 
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By  Mr.  Harvby  : 

Q.  When  was  the  cable  machinery  commenced  to  be  removed  on 
Ninth  avenue  ?  r  A.  I  believe  in  April,  1871. 

Q.  Were  you  present  during  its  removal  ?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  F.  S.  Tracy  present  at  any  time  during  its  removal  ? 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  any  of  the  work  of  removing  done  on  the  Sabbath  day,  or 
any  of  the  machinery  taken  down,  to  your  knowledge  ?  A.  Nothing 
was  removed  on  Sunday,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  When  was  the  cable  removed  on  the  experimental  section  or 
lower  section  ?  A.  I  cannot  give  the  date  exactly,  but  think  it  was 
in  February,  1872. 

Q.  Wherein  do  you  consider  the  danger  in  the  use  of  the  cable 
consists  ?  A.  From  the  fact  of  its  breaking  and  tearing  down  the 
truck  finger  connected  to  the  cars  by  the  cable,  and  the  likelihood  of 
its  not  letting  go,  and  danger  of  these  small  wheels  being  propelled 
out  of  the  track. 

Q.  Your  answer  to  the  J^revious  question  refers  to  the  use  of  trucks 
with  the  cable,  as  on  the  previously  existing  road ;  would  the  same 
objection  apply  to  the  use  of  the  cable  where  there  are  no  trucks  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know ;  it  mighC  depend  on  how  it  was  arranged. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  road,  machinery  and  cable  when 
yon  became  superintendent?    A.  Bad. 

A.  In  what  respect?  A.  I  found  unsafe  places,  cable  taken  up, 
and  engines  not  fit  for  use. 


Albany,  April  10,  1873. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  when  the  following 
testimony  was  taken ;  Mr.  Vkddeb,  chairman. 

Samuel  M.  Petengill,  being  duly  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee, testified  as  follows : 

Q.  Your  occupation  ?    A.  Publisher. 

Q.  Where  is  your  business  office  ?    A.  37  Park  row.  New  York. 

Q.  Were  you  a  director  in  the  West  Side  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  for  what  length  of  time  ?  A.  I  was  a  director  from  the 
commencement,  up  to  January,  1872. 

Q.  From  the  organization,  I  suppose  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  the  chief  holder  of  the  fully  paid  and  actual  stock 
of  the  company  ?    A.  1  was  for  four  years  from  the  commencement. 
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Q.  Do  yon  still  own  yonr  original  interest  ?    A.  Nearly  all  of  it- 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  any  dividends  from  it?     A.  Never 
have. 

Q.  What  was  the  motive  or  inducement  which  led  you  to  invest 
in  the  enterprise?  A.  First,  to  make  a  profitable  transaction  was 
one  reason  ;  second,  to  promote  a  rapid  transit  in  New  York ;  third, 
having  confidence  in  Mr.  Harvey's  plan,  and  believed  it  to  be  the 
most  feasible  means  of  bringing  about  that  rapid  transit. 

Q.  Any  other,  were  there  special  inducements  offer^  you?  A. 
The  plan,  the  rules  adopted,  we  had  special  privileges  given  as  which 
I  thonght  would  be  a  very  good  transaction,  if  carried  out  in  good 
faith. 

Q.  Were  they  embodied  in  any  particular  form  ?  A.  Thcj  were 
in  the  by-laws  of  the  company. 

Q.  Are  those  the  by-laws  that  yon  have  referred  to  ?  (By-laws 
shown  witness.)    A.  They  are. 

Q.  I  make  that  as  an  exhibit,  marked  K.     Were  you  a  director  at 

the  time  Woodward  and  Tracy  acquired  control  ?    A.  I  was. 

« 

Exhibit  K. 

^^Resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Directors^ passed  August  35,  1868, 
defining  the  rights  and  privileges  of  preferred  and  common  stock- 
holders^ to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  certificates  of  stock 
issued  as  subject  thereto. 

Whereas,  the  subscribers  to  the  capital  required  to  conduct  the 
experiments  resulting  in  the  obtaining  of  the  present  valuable  rights 
and  franchises  of  this  company,  have  paid  unto  its  treasury  the  sum 
of  $200,000  in  cash,  as  appears  by  the  treasurer's  books,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  issues  of  stock  certificates  therefor,  in  transferable  form, 
and, 

Whereas,  it  was  a  part  of  the  original  agreement  or  arrangement 
with  the  patentee,  that  in  case  of  the  successful  issue  of  such  experi- 
ments the  subscribers  should  have  a  pro  rata  optional  right  to  at  least 
three-fifths  of  the  authorized  capital  of  this  company,  which  agree- 
ment it  is  proper  and  equitable  for  this  company  to  carry  into  effect 
in  good  faith  as  the  successor  to  the  rights  of  tne  patents,  and  to  the 
results  of  the  experiments  secured  by  outlay  of  the  said  subscribers' 
capital. 

ResoVced^  That  there  be  created  and  issued  to  the  subscribers  afore- 
said, proportionate  interest  in  a  preferred  capital  stock,  limited  to  a 
total  issue  of  $200,000,  to  have  distinctive  form  of  certificate,  and  to 
be  entitled  to  preferences  and  rights  as  follows  : 

1st.  To  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent  per  annnm  for  each 
and  every  year,  payable  semi-annually  on  the  first  day  of  January 
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and  July  in  each  year,  commencing  July  1st,  1868,  before  the  pay- 
ment of  any  interest  or  dividends  to  any  other  class  of  stockholders. 

2d.  In  the  event  of  any  future  increase,  as  specified,  of  the  capital 
stock  of  this  company,  beyond  the  sura  of  $750,000,  including  the 
above-named  preferred  stock,  then  and  tliereupon  the  holders  of  such 
stock  shall  have  the  option  to  snbscribe  for  and  have  allotted  to  them 
any  increase  of  the  capital  .stock,  pro  rata,  up  to  (including  the  present 
capital  stock)  the  sum  of  $5,000,000.  And  in  the  event  of  said  pre- 
ferred stockholders  neglecting  or  refusing,  for  thirty  days  after  notice 
given  them  of  any  proposed  increase  of  capital  stock,  to  exercise  said 
option,  and  to  receive  and  pay  for  their  pro  rata  of  such  increased 
capital  stock  in  accordance  with  its  terms  of  the  then  and  thereupon 
said  increased  ca^-^ital  stock,  so  much  thereof  as  shall  be  taken  by  said 
preferred  stockholders  shall  be  allotted  to  the  common  stockholders 
pro  rata. 

Provided  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  interfering 
with  or  preventing  the  sale  and  issue  of  capital  stock  at  par,  for  cash 
or  its  equivalent,  without  allotment  to  stockholders,  at  discretion  of 
the  directors,  or  of  the  issue  of  stock  for  the  patent  interests  under 
existing  agreements,  or  to  respond  to  the  options  of  convertible  bond- 
holders. 

3d.  The  right  to  demand  and  receive  dividends  in  stock  to 
represent  or  capitalize  surplus  earnings,  as  specified  and  reserved  in 
resolution  of  even  date  herewith,  authorizing  the  issue  of  the  common 
capital  stock  of  this  company. 

4:th.  The  right  to  convert  shares  of  said  preferred  stock  into  com- 
mon stock,  at  par  at  any  time,  at  the  option  of  the  holders  thereof, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  direc- 
tors, in  refei'ence  thereto. 

Hesolved^  That  the  remaining  capital  stock  of  this  company  shall 
be  known  as  the  common  stock,  and  that  certificates  therefor,  of  a 
distinctive  form,  be  prepared  for  issue  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the 
agreement  on  the  part  of  this  company  that  no  dividends  in  stock 
shall  be  made  to  the  preferred  stocKholders,  until  a  surplus  of  earn- 
ings shall  exist  after  paying  seven  per  cent  interest,  in  semi-annual 
dividends  in  cash,  on  the  outstanding  capital  stock,  whether  common 
or  preferred,  from  the  date  of  its  issue,  after  deducting  all  current 
expenses  and  sinking  fund  deposits.  But  stock  dividends  may  be 
demanded  by  and  shall  bo  issued  to  the  preferred  shareholders  when- 
ever the  surplus  earnings,  as  above  stated,  shall  equal  ten  per  cent  of 
the  then  existing  capital  stock  of  the  company,  the  interest  of  the 
holders  of  ieommon  stock  therein  being  by  agreement  waived^  until 
the  whole  capital  steck  shall  have  reached  the  aggregate  sum  of 
($5,000,000)  five  millions  of  dollars,  after  which  all  dividends, 
beyond  seven  per  cent  per  annum  to  the  then  preferred  shareholders, 
shall  thereafter  accrue  solely  to  the  common  stock  shareholders." 

Q.  Was  there  any  necessity,  in  your  opinion,  for  the  sale  of  the 
property  and  the  reorganization  of  ownership  as  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Tracy  and  associates  ?    A,  There  wasn't  in  my  opinion. 
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Q.  Would  the  stockholders  in  your  opinion  have  assented  to  any 
reasonable  readjustment  of  stock  or  bonded  interest  1  A.  They 
would  they  were  willing  to  do  anything  tiiat  was  fair  and  rea- 
sonable. 

Q.  What  do  yon  consider  the  object  prompting  these  measures  of 
sale  and  reorganization  ?    (Objected  to.) 

The  Chairman — I  will  let  him  answer. 

A.  To  get  control  of  the  company  and  stock  at  a  small  figure, 
for  little  or  nothing. 

Q.  Below  their  real  value  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Harvey,  as  engineer,  claim  in  reference  to  the 
motor  power  to  be  introduced  on  the  railway  ? 

Mr.  LmLB — I  think  Mr.  HArvey  is  better  qualified  to  answer  that 
question  than  this  gentleman. 

Mr.  Veddeb — Do  you  appear  as  counsel ! 

Mr.  LriTLE — ^Tes,  sir.    , 

Mr.  Vkddkr — Let  him  answer. 

A.  He  claimed  it  was  the  most  economical  and  best  method  of 
propelling  the  cars. 

Q.  What  formed  the  motor  ?  A.  It  was  stationary  engines  and 
endless  cable. 

Q.  Was  the  engineer,  Harvey,  understood  as  hostile  to  the  intro- 
duction of  dummies  as  a  dernier  resort  1  A.  I  never  understood 
it  so. 

Q.  That  was  in  case  the  cable  should  not  prove  satisfactory,  wasn't 
it?    A.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  he  represent  at'  any  time  during  your  connection  with  the 
railway  that  the  cable  motor  had  been  fairly  or  fully  tested  ?  A. 
He  claimed  that  it  hadn't  been. 

Q.  Who  did  he  charge'  with  acting  in  bad  faith  towards  himself, 
the  company  and  the  public  in  this  regard  ?    (Objected  to.) 

The  Chairman — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  question  is  a  little 
improper,  for  the  reason  it  is  hearsay  evidence,  his  swearing  to  what 
he  said. 

Q.  I  will  withdraw  that  question.  Who  did  the  witness,  Petten- 
gill,  consider  as  acting  in  bad  faith  towards  the  engineer  and  the 
company,  and  the  public,  in  this  regard  t 

Mr.  LnTLB — I  object.    Under  what  part  of  this  resolution  is  that 
question  asked  ? 
•    The    Chaieaian — The    question   before-  this  committee  is    this, 
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whether  the  laws  of  1867  and  1868  have  been  complied  with  by  this 
company  as  the  public  interest  involved  may  require,  and  if  not, 
whether  willfully,  corruptly  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  LriTLE — What  has  the  public  got  to  do  with  Mr.  Harvey  ? 

The  Chairman — Nothing  in'particular  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Ltttle — You  have  got  "  you  "  and  "  the  public  "  together — let 
it  be  you^  and  then  afterwards  the  public. 

The  Chaibman — Go  ahead.    What  is  the  answer  ? 

Q.  It  was  the  parties  then  in  control,  was  it  not }  (Objected  to 
as  leading.)    A.  It  was  the  management. 

Q.  Who  were  they  at  that  time  I  A.  Mr.  Tracy  and  his  associ- 
ates. > 

Q.  John  F.  Tracy  and  his  associates  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  the  engineer  had  good  grounds' of  com- 
plaint in  this  respect  ?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  C.  T.  Harvey's  financial  record,  in  connection  with  the 
affairs  of  the  company,  good  ?    (Objected  to.) 

The  Chairman — Let  him  answer. 

A.  It  was;  his  accounts 'were  passed  upon  and  audited,  passed  by 
the  directors. 

Q.  By  passed,  you  mean  approved  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  date  was  that  when  the  person  took  control?  A. 
After  the  present  management  took  control. 

Q.  Why  was  he,  that  is,  Harvey,  removed  from  the  management 
of  the  enterprise  ?  A.  It  was  because  he  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
management,  didn't  carry  out  their  plans,  differed  from  thebi. 

Q.  Was  the  second  annual  report  of  the  directors  of  the  West 
Side  Railway  Company,  as  printed  and  marked  "Exhibit  J,"  a  duly 
authorized  official  document  of  the  company?  A.  It  was  printed 
and  circulated  as  such. 

Q.  By  authority  of  the  Board  ?    A.  It  was. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  company  in  1872  ?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  your  stock  and  that  of  Harvey's  used  to  elect  other  per- 
sons to  fill  yours  and  Harvey's  positions  as  directors  in  ^that  com- 
pany at  that  time  ?    A.  It  was. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  so  used  ?    A.  By  David  Dows. 

Q.  Did  you  authorize  any  such  use  of  your  stock  to  Dows  ?  A. 
I  didn't. 

Q.  In  view  of  the  whole  management  of  the   elevated  railway 
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enterprise,  what  do  you  consider  the  present  status  of  its  corporate 
affairs  to  be  ?  A.  Most  of  the  original  stockholder^  have  been 
defrauded  out  of  their  just  dues. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  as  a  proper  matter  for  legislative  inter- 
ference ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Have  the  "due  experiments''  as  to  motor  power,  required  by 
section  1  of  chapter  855  of  tlie  Laws  of  1868,  ever  been  had  or  con- 
cluded?   (Objected  to;  admitted.)    A.  They  Imve  not. 

Q.  What  does  the  public  interest  and  private  equities  in  the  case 
now  require  in  tins  regard  ?  A.  That  the  matter  shall  be  looked  into, 
and  the  old  stockholders  receive  their  rights. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  experiments?  A.  They  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  carry  out  or  to  prove  tlie  cable,  with  its  improve- 
ments. 

Q.  Test  the  cable  with  its  improvements?  A.  The  cable  with  its 
improvements,  as  it  should  be  tested  more  than  it  has  been. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Legislature  should  compel  it?  A.  I  think 
they  should. 

Cross-examination  : 

Examined  iy  Mr.  Cowing  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  most  of  the  stockholders  have 
been  defrauded?  A.  The  stockholders  put  in  their  money  and 
received  no  equivalent. 

Q.  Name  some  stockholders  that  have  been  defrauded,  and  how 
much  stock  they  held?  A.  Myself,  for  one,  never  received  a  dollar, 
and  put  in  a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  concern. 

Q.  How  much  stock  have  you  ?  A.  I  have  eighty  shares  in  pre- 
ferred stock. 

Q.  How  many  thousand  dollars  is  that?     A.  $100  a  share! 

Q.  That  would  be  $8,000  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  defrauded  ?  A.  I  believe  every  one  who  received 
nothing  for  his  money. 

Q.  Name  any  one,  if  you  please  ?  A.  I  say  all  who  havn't  received 
any  compensation  for  their  money  and  services. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  qestion  ? 

The  Chairman — If  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  any  other 
one? 

A.  Mr.  Harvey. 

Q.  How  much  stock  had  Mr.  Harvey  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Had  he  apy  of  the  preferred  stock  ?  A.  That  I  am  not  posi- 
tive about. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  individual  besides  yourself  that  had 
$8,000  that  was  defrauded  out  of  their  stock ;  any  other  individual 
besides  Mr.  Harvey  ?    A.  I  know  of  parties. 

Q.  Will  you  name  one  of  them  ?  A.  My  brother  has  thirty 
shares. 

Q.  That  makes  $11,000;  will  you  name  any  other  one,  Mr.  Petten- 
gill  ?  A.  I  say  all  who  have  not  received  any  compensation  for  their 
money  have  been  defrauded  out  of  their  stock. 

Q-  I  understand  you  to  say  so  ;  I  want  to  know  who  those  parties 
are?     A.  I  cannot  name  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  others  than  those  you  have  named,  tliat  was 
defrauded  out  of  their  stock  ?  A.  They  may  hold  their  stock,  but 
the  stock  has  been  made  worthless. 

Q.  Name  them  ?  A.  I  cannot  do  it  without  a  memorandum 
before  me. 

Q.  You  cannot  name  any  others  ?     A.  I  don't  choose  to. 

Mr.  Habvet. — Mr.  Chairman — the  witness  is  here  without  any 
documents  with  reference  to  answering  the  question. 

Q.  How  much  stock  was  there  of  the  old  company ;  what  was  the 
amount  of  it  ?    A.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Was  that  all  ?  A.  There  was  $200,000  of  the  preferred  stock 
I  am  speaking. 

Q.  Was  there  any  more  than  $200,000  ?  A.  There  was  more  of 
the  common  stock. 

Q.  How  much  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  In  your  knowing  that  the  most  of  the  stockholders  was  defrauded 
ont  of  their  stock,  do  you  refer  to  the  $200,000  preferred,  or  to  the 
common  stock  and  preferred,  both  ? 

Mr.  Ltttlb. — I  object  to  the  witness  sitting  by  Mr.  Harvey ;  he  is 
talking  to  him. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  improper  when  a  witness  is  testifying,  Mr. 
Harvey  ;  you  must  not  suggest  any  thing  to  him. 

A.  I  did  not  use  the  words  "  large  majority ; "  I  would  say,  many 
of  them,  and  the  many  interested  most. 

Q.  Whether  you  refer  to  the  preferred  stock,  or  to  the  preferred 
and  common  stock,  in  your  original  answer,  in  the  direct  examina- 
tion ?    A.  I  refer  to  both. 

Q.  I  would  now  ask  in  what  way  they  were  defrauded  ?  A.  By 
making  their  stock  worthless. , 
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Q.  How  ?    A.  By  delays  and  varioas  expenses,  and  in  Tirioc: 

ways  they  made  by  a  system  of — 

Q.  By  delays,  expenses,  and  various  ways  is  the  answer!  A.  Is. 
sir. 

Q.  By  delays  in  what  respect ;  delays  in  what,  and  by  vbom . 
A.  By  allowing  the  notes  to  be  protested,  and  in  various  waji. 

Q.  When  were  these  notes  protested  ?  A.  I  could  not  give  y/. 
the  date. 

Q.  About  what  time  i  A.  They  allowed  the  various  notes  t. 
remain  unpaid. 

Q.  About  what  time  were  these  notes  protested?  A.  I  conld^' 
give  you  no  dates ;  I  haven't  the  documents  here  to  prove  it. 

Q.  Whether  it  was  before  or  after  this  election  that  you  speik  c 
where  you  and  Harvey  was  left  out  of  the  board,  was  it  before  c: 
after  that^  that  these  notes  were  protested  ?  A.  My  impression  istbi' 
it  was  after  as  well  as  before. 

Q.  That  election  you  state,  was  it  the  annual  election  of  1S7: 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  January,  18721    A.  January,  1872. 

Q.  I  would  ask  if  you  know  of  any  note  that  was  protested  iL^ 
this  election  in  1872?    A.  I  have  no  data  with  me. 

Q.  If  you  know  of  any  note  that  was  protested  after  that  di:. 
A.  The  coupons  on  their  bonds  wasn't  paid,  I  know. 

Q.  Will  you  state  that  there  was  any  note  of  the  old  compaojf 
tested  after  January,  1872?    A.  I  have  no  date. 

Q.  Do  you  state  positively  that  there  was  one  such  note  prote?:>  J 
after  that  date  ? 

Mr.  Habvsy — He  has  just  stated  he  didn't  know. 

The  Chairman — I  understand  him  to  say  he  don't  remea>1 
whether  thisre  was  or  not ;  he  does  not  state  positively.     A.  1  «^*  - 
not  state  positively  either  way. 

Q.  What  leads  ypu  to  have  such  an  impression  as  that,  who  ^ 
the  financial  manager  of  the  old  company,  and  up  to  what  date!  . 
I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Who  was  the  financial  manager  in  the  early  part  of  the  ^ 
pany  ?    A.  I  believe  Mr.  Harvey. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  continue  so?    A.  I  don't  rememb^. 

Q.  Did  he  continue  so  until  the  road  stopped  ranning  vita  * 
endless  cable  ?    A.  I  don't  remember. 
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Q.  Was  he  there  the  whole  time  you  was  director?  A.  I  believe 
not. 

Q.  Who  was  in  part  of  the  time  besides  Mr.  Harvey  ?  A.  I  think 
Mr.  Tracy  was,  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Was  he  financial  manager  of  tlie  company  any  time  while  you 
was  director  ?    A.  I  would  not  say  positively. 

Q.  You  will  not  say  that  he  was ;  do  you  not  know  that  he  was 
never  a  financial  agent  of  the  company  ?    A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't. 

Mr.  Hasyet — He  first  says  manager  and  then  agent ;  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  manager  and  agent 

The  Chaibmak — The  witness  knows  the  question  last  asked. 

Q.  Whether  these  questions  that  were  asked  you  on  your  direct 
examination,  have  ever  been  asked  you  before  to-day  hece,  or  put  to 
you  or  read  over  to  you  ?  A.  All  of  them  have  not,  some  of  them 
have.  .   . 

Q.  I  would  ask  you  what  other  ways  than  you  have  stated  here, 
the  stockholders  were  defrauded  out  of  their  stock?  A.  Well,  the 
general  neglect  of  the  railroad  and  leaving  it  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Q.  Was  tliere  money  belonging  to  the  company  to  pay  these  notes 
that  were  protested,  that  belonged  to  the  old  company  ?  A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  They  were  protested  because  there  was  no  money  ?  A.  I  pre- 
sume BO. 

Q.  By  whom  was  that  neglect  occasioned  ?  A.  I  donH  charge  any- 
body, any  person. 

Q.  The  neglect  spoken  of  by  you  occurred  during  the  time  you 
was  in  the  board  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  seemed  to  be  the  settled  policy  to 
get  charge  of  the  railroad  by  paying  little  or  nothing  for  it. 

Q.  You  speak  of  notes  being  protested ;  what  notes  do  you  refer 
to  ?  A.  I  told  you  I  have  no  date ;  notes  given  for  iron  were  pro- 
tested, and  notes  given  for  various  things. 

Q.  How  were  these  notes  secured  ?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  there  was  a  large  amount,  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  notes,  given  for  money  for  which 
the  first  mortgage  bonds  were  pledged  as  collateral  while  you  was 
director  ?    A.  I  .don't  know  the  fact,  if  it  is  one. 

Q.  I  would  ask  whether  there  was  or  was  not  such  notes  ?    A.  I 

cannot  answer. 

Q.  Whether  the  company,  while  yon  were  a  director,  gave  one  or 
more  mortgages  on  the  road !    A.  I  believe  so. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  mortgages  were  ever  foreclosed  \ 
A.  I  think  they  were. 

Q.  Can  you  from  recollection  tell  about  the  time  that  the  sale  took 
place  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  whether  it  was  before  or  after  the  election,  1872  ? 
A.  I  cannot;  I  was  not  present,  and  was  not  notified  of  it. 

Q.  Not  notified  of  what  ?    A .  Of  the  sale. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  at  what  price  the  property  sold  ander  those 
mortgages  ?    A.I  don't. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  amount  of  the  mortgages  ?    A.  I  don^t. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  property  sold  for  enough  to  pay 
those  mortgages  at  the  foreclosure  sale  ?  A.  Not  of  my  own  know- 
ledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  a  report,  called  the  second 
annual  report,  about  stockholders,  that  was  drawn  and  printed  by 
Mr.  Harvey,  and  was  repressed  by  the  board ;  they  didn't  circulate 
it  ?    A.  I  don't  remember  any  such  document. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  of  any  being  suppressed  by  the  board  i 
A.  I  don't  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  there  was  sucli  a  document  printed  i 
A.  As  the  second  annual  report? 

Q.  Yes,  sir }    A.  I  remember  that  there  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Marked  "  Exhibit  J ; "  the  report  referred  to ;  do  you  know 
who  prepared  this  report  ?    A.  1  don't ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  was  a  member  of  the  board  at  the  time  this  report  was 
issued  by  the  board  ?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember;  was  there  any  motion  set  forth  in  this 
report  as  discussed  over  by  the  board  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  any- 
thing of  the  sort.' 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Harvey  prepared  this  report  himself? 
A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  fact,  that  after  the  report  was  drawn  up 
that  it  was  suppressed  by  the  directors  ?  A.  I  liave  no  recollection 
of  any  report  being  suppressed. 

Q.  Such  was  the  fact  3 

Mr.  Habvey — If  you  make  that  remark  it  is  a  falsehood. 

Q.  In  your  direct  testimony  you  said  the  law  had  not  been  com- 
plied with  in  regard  to  due  experiments ;  what  experiments  do  you 
refer  to,  and  what  law  ?   A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  page  and  date  of  it. 

Q.  What  law;  what  is   the  substance  of  the  latr?     A.  I  have 
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read  it,  but  I  cannot  give  you  the  date  of  it ;  it  is  the  law  relating 
to  experiments  on  the  West  Side  Elevated  railway. 

Q.  What  did  that  law  require  ?  A.  It  has  been  some  years  since 
I  looked  at  it ;  I  cannot  state  it  from  memory  ;  the  exact  reading  of 
the  law. 

Q.  Can  you  state  in  what  respect  the  law  is  not  complied  with  ? 
A.  Give  me  the  law  and  I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  LiiTLB — I  believe  this  is  the  law,  1868. 

Q.  With  the  law  before  you,  I  ask  you  what  due  experiments  the 
law  requires  that  were  pot  made  ?  A.  What  I  particularly  refer  to 
was,  that  Mr.  Harvey  had  made  some  improvements  as  he  claimed 
upon  the  motor,  and  lie  was  not  allowed  to  show  these  experiments 
or  pat  them  in  practice  on  the  road.  * 

Q.  Will  you  read  the  clause  of  the  law  relating  to  experiments  ? 

(The  witness  read  from  the  Laws  of  New  York  of  1868,  chapter 
855,  page  2034,  beginning  with  the  third  line  from  the  top  of  the 

page-) 

Q.  No  doubt  it  was  lawful  to  do  it,  but  do  you  consider  that  it 

was  required  to  do  it ;  it  made  it  legal  for  them  to  do  it,  but  does  it 

require  them  to  do  it  ?     A.  I  think  one  part  of  the  law  docs ;  this  is 

not  the  supplement  of  the  law. 

Q.  That  is  the  last  law ;  I  believe  that  is  the  only  one  referred  to 
in  the  resolution  before  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Habvey — This  being  a  supplement  law,  you  have  to  take 
both  together. 

James  A.  Cowing  recalled  for  redirect  examination  : 

Mr.  Cowing — I  submit  a  statement  that  you  required  of  me  yes- 
terday;  a  copy  of  the  vouchers  for  tlie  payment  of  five  per  cent  to 
the  city  of  New  York. 

The  Chairman — You  have  already  this  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Cowing — It  was  in  my  testimony  yesterday  (marked  Exhibit 
L) ;  it  is  a  copy  of  the  original  voucliers  that  was  presented  to  the 
committee  yesterday. 

Mcamined  hy  Mr.  Harvey  : 

Q.  Whether  in  your  evidence  before  the  committee  you  stated 
upon  oath  that  you  didn't  leave  any  of  these  documents  upon  the 
desks  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature  at  Albany  ?  A.  I  would 
like  to  have  that  question  and  answer  as  the  clerk  took  it. 

The  Clerk — The  evidence  isn't  here. 
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Q.  Did  Mr.  Cowing  himself  or  through  other  persons  circulate 
these  documents  among  members  of  the  Legislature  at  Albany  dur- 
ing the  session  of  18721  (Objected  to.  Admitted.)  A.  A  copy 
was,  by  my  direction,  sent,  and,  I  believe,  through  the  post-office  of 
the  two  Houses,  to  each  member  of  the  House  and  Senate  both;  I 
don't  know  that  they  were  sent ;  I  give  direction  to  have  it  so  done; 
I  suppose  it  was. 

Q.  Had  the  New  York  Elevated  Railway  Company  a  bill  then 
pending  before  the  Legislature  ?  A.  They  had  one  that  session ;  I 
am  not  certain  whether  this  was  circulated  before  or  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bill. 

Q.  You  considered  that  the  object  of  the  documents,  as  circulated 
by  yon,  was  to  influence  the  members  ?  A.  My  object  was  to  give 
each  member  the  facts  as  near  as  I  could  in  relation  to  our  enter- 
prise. 

By  Mr.  Habvey  : 

Q.  But  you  say  that  the  actual  circulation  of  these  documents  was 
known  to  several  parties  who  were  ready  to  testify  here  ?  A.  The 
witness'  recollection  of  the  question  was,  was  there  placed  on  the 
desks  of  the  members  a  copy  f  and  my  recollection  was  that  I  didn't 
see  it  done. 

Q.  Whether  that  is  the  handwriting  of  the  former  secretary  of 
the  West  Side  Elevated  Railway  Company  ?  (Paper  shown  witness.) 
A.  That  is  the  handwriting  of  Henry  W.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Habvey — I  want  them  in  the  case. 

Mr.  LnTLE — This  paper  may  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Taylor, 
but  it  seems  that  the  whole  thing  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Taylor; 
this  second  paper,  I  don't  know  what  this  is. 

Mr.  HarvAy — It  is  a  copy  furnished  by  the  secretary  of  that 
company,  addressed  to  me  by  the  president  and  directors.  The 
evidence  to  which  that  relates  has  been  already  introduced. 

The  Chaibman — ^Papers  shown  witness  marked  M.  and  N.,  being 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  former  secretary  of  the  company. 

Jacob  S.  Fbbeb,  being  duly  swoni  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
testified  as  follows : 

Examined  hy  Mr.  Habvey  : 
Q.  Doctor,  I  would  like  to  know  your  business  office  ?    A.  No.  187 
West  street.  New  York  city. 
Q.  What  official  position  do  you  hold  upon  the  elevated  railway  I 
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A.  One  of  the  commissionerB  appointed  under  tlie  original  act  of 
1867. 

Q.  At  the  time  when  jou  and  the  other  commissioners  first 
inspected  that  railway  was  the  form,  propelling  cable,  did  it  hare 
trucks  with  the  cable  ?    A.  Tes,  sir.  '^ 

Q.  Was  this  the  only  form  in  which  the  propelling  cable  was  ever 
nsed  in  propelling  cars  on  that  railway?  A.  It  was,  so  far  as  it 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Were  the  trucks  an  objectionable  feature  to  the  cable  motor  as 
then  in  use  ?     A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  were. 

Q.  They  were  decidedly  so,  were  they  not  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  they 
were  decidedly  objectionable,  the  trucks  were  liable  to  break  and 
made  more  noise  than  necessary. 

Q.  And  they  also  required  much  more  power?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  have  any  official  information  that  experiments 
were  proposed  to  perfect  the  nse  of  the  cable  without  the  trucks  ? 
A.  I  don't  think  we  did  ;  I  don't  recollect  of  any. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  such  information  unofficially ;  if  so,  when, 
and  by  whom  ?  A.  I  think  in  the  fall  of  1870,  a  certain  time  when 
the  change  was  made,  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Wallace  on  that 
subject;  he  said  he  was  having  some  trouble  with  Mr.  Harvey  at  the 
time,  and  he  said  that  Mr.  Harvey  was  very  anxious  to  have  the 
lower  half  mile,  that  they  were  not  using  then,  to  use  his  cable  to 
try  some  experiments  with. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  to  be  without  trucks  ?  A.  I  don't 
recollect  what  I  understood  at  the  time ;  I  think  he  said  Harvey 
claimed  to  have  made  great  improvements  on  his  cable. 

Q.  Did  Wallace  express  any  opinion  about  it  himself?  A.  I  think 
Mr.  Wallace  and  I,  at  the  time,  thought  alike :  if  we  coald  settle  the 
trouble  with  Harvey  by  letting  him  experiment  on  the  lower  half 
mile,  it  better  be  done. 

Q.  You  and  Wallace  both  seemed  to  entertain  the  same  idea,  if 
that  would  be  satisfactory  to  Harvey?  A.  I  think  I  said,  if  that 
would  satisfy  Harvey,  that  might  dispose  of  the  trouble,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  not  using  that  half  mile. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Wallace's  position  in  the  company  at  that  time  ? 
A.  I  think  he  was  president,  at  the  time,  of  the  old  company,  and  I 
don't  know  that  the  new  company  was  organized ;  I  think  he  was 
president  of  the  company  at  the  time ;  he  was  either  president  or 
treasurer. 
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Q.  It  was  the  time  wbea  he  was  president  and  treasurer,  both ! 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  the  snperioritj  or  otherwise,  of 
a  propelling  cable  as  the  motor  for  elevated  railways  in  the  public 
streets,  would  you  consider  the  trial  of  such  cable  without  the  trucks 
as  an  essential  element  of  experimental  knowledge  to  be  gained 
before  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  final  conclusion  in  that 
regard  ?    (Objected  to.) 

The  Chaishan — ^We  will  take  his  opinion. 

Mr.  LnTLB — He  says  his  opinion  is  not  worth  much  about  it. 

A.  I  did  not  say  that ;  I  don't  know  that  I  correctly  get  the  force 
of  the  question. 

The  Chairman — The  question  is  whether  it  would  be  a  good  test 
to  try  this  propelling  cable  without  trucks  I  A.  Before  a  man  could 
condemn  the  cable,  probably  it  would  have  to  be  tried  in  every  mode 
which  engineers  or  inventive  genius  could  suggest  before  it  could 
be  condemned  in  toto. 

Q.  Is  that  your  answer  I    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  whole  you  would  consider  that,  as  a  commissioner,  that 
the  trial  of  the  propelling  cable  without  trucks  ought  to  be  had, 
should  you  not?    A.  I  don't  see  how  that  is  pertinent  to  the  case. 

Q.  Well,  ought  to  have  been  had  at  that  time.     (Objected  to.) 

A.  The  commissioners  wasn't  required  or  expected  to  itiake  sug- 
gestions of  what  they  should  use. 

The  Chairman — Mr.  Harvey,  are  you  examining  to  find  out 
whether  the  official  acts  bf  these  commissioners  were  right  or 
wrong  ? 

Mr.  Harvey — I  am  endeavoring  to  find  out^  whether  they  had  due 
experiments  with  reference  to  the  propelling  cable  brought  before 
them,  before  they  arrived  at  any  conclusion  in  regard  to  that  cable. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  that  the  commissioners  had  any  legal  power 
to  force  the  constructing  company  against  its  will  to  inaugurate  any 
new  experiment,  even  if  necessary  or  desirable,  to  enable  the  com- 
missioners to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  ?  A.  No,  don't  think 
we  were  authorized  by  the  law  to  force  any  experiment  on  the  con- 
structing company  as  to  the  motive  power  to  be  used. 

Q.  What  would  now  be  necessary,  in  your  opinion,  to  secure  due 
experiments  as  to  a  cable  motor  upon  the  Greenwich  Street  Elevated 
railway,  if  the  same  hadn't  been  made  up  to  this  time  ?  (Objected 
to.    Admitted.)    A.  Money,  competent  engineers,  and  probably  a 
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little  more  legislation ;  this  answer  is  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  due  experiments  had  not  been  made. 

By  Mr.  Fithian  :  -^ 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  money ;  money  to  the  commissioners  ? 
A.  Money  to  make  the  experiments. 

Cro^-exannmation : 

JExamined  hy  Mr.  Cowing  : 

Q.  About  how  much  money  was  expended  in  the  experiment  with 
reference  to  the  cable  and  its  niachinery,  as  near  as  you  can  judge  t 
(Objected  to.)    A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  definitely. 

Mr.  Cowing — ^I  ask  him  to  approximate. 

The  Chairman — If  he  knowingly  can  approximate. 

Mr.  Harvey — The  question  would  not  come  under  Mr.  Freer's 
knowledge,  because  I  expended  the  money. 

A.  My  answer  is  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  would  ask  your  opinion  how  much }  A.  I  could  say  what  I 
have  heard  that  the  operating  of  machinery  and  road  cost. 

By  Mr.  Litilb  :  ' 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  it  from  ?    A.  From  various  sources. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  From  any  of  these  officers  that  ought  to  know  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  in  that  whole  structure  there  has  been  over  a  million  of  dollars 
expended. 

Q.  Would  you  give  an  approximate  opinion  with  reference  to  the 
cable  and  machinery,  all;  how  much  was  expended;  I  would  ask 
you  to  give  an  opinion  what  proportion  of  the  cost  of  that  road 
relates  to  the  cable  and  its  machinery  ?  A.  About  one-quarter  of  the 
cost  of  the  road  on  cable  and  experiments. 

Q.  From  all  the  information  you  have  and  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
iect,  what  is  your  opinion  as  regards  the  best  motor  power,  or  the 
best  between  the  stationery  power  and  cable  and  the  power  now  on 
the  road — ^your  opinion  from  your  present  stand-point  f  A.  What  I 
have  seen  of  the  cable  and  dummy  engine,  now  on  the  road,  I  am 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  dummy  engine  for  motive  power  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

By  Mr.  Cowing  : 
Q.  I  wish  to  offer  this  in  evidence  (marked  Exhibit  O),  shown  the 
witness ;  it  is  a  report  of  the  three  commissioners  in  answer  to  a 
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resolatioQ  of  the  Asaemblj  of  1872 !    A.  I  sappoee  it  to  be  a  cor- 
rect copy. 

ExHiBir  O. 
"Tb  the  Honorable  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York 

In  response  to  the  resolation  of  your  honorable  body  of  the  date 
of  January  31,  1672,  whereby  ^  the  commissioners  appointed  under 
the  act  authorizing  the  West  Side  and  Yonkers  Patent  Railway  Com- 
pany to  constract  an  elevated  railway  in  Greenwich  street  and  Ninth 
avenae,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  are  hereby  directed  to  make  a 
report  to  this  House  within  the  next  thirty  days  of  the  operations  of 
said  company,  the  number  of  miles  of  road  constructed,  probable 
cost  of  the  same,  and  if  the  said  company  still  own  and  possess  said 
francluse,  and,  if  not,  to  who  or  whom  transferred  ;  if  to  a  company, 
what  company,  and  who  compose  said  company,  and  such  particulars 
in  regard  to  the  operation  and  practicability  of  said  road  to  meet  the 
demand  of  rapid  transmit,  and  such  other  matters  in  connection 
with  the  same  as  to  them  may  seem  just  and  proper,'  the  undersigned 
commissioners  named  in  such  resolution  herewith  submit  the  foUow- 
ing  report : 

ay  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  passed  April  22, 1867, 
entitled  -^  An  act  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  an  experimental 
line  of  railway  in  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Westchester' 
(chapter  489,  Laws  of  1867),  the  *  West  Side  and  Yonkers  Patent 
Kail  way  Company,'  a  corporation  previously  organized  under  the 
provisions  of  what  are  known  as  the  ^  General  railroad '  laws  of 
this  State,  were  empowered  to  constract  an  experimental  section  of 
an  elevated  railway,  of  half  a  mile  in  length,  m  Greenwich  street, 
in  this  city,  running  from  Battery  place  north.  The  plan  and  mode 
of  construction  was  prescribed  in  the  act.  The  cars  on  such  railway 
to  be  propelled  by  means  of  revolving  cables,  driven  by  stationary 
engines  underground.  The  act  further  provides,  that  when  such 
experimental  section  should  be  completed,  and  in  readiness  for  opera- 
tion, with  a  car  placed  thereon  loaded  with  three  times  the  weight 
of  an  ordinary  passenger  car,  the  commissioners  named  in  and  pro- 
vided for  by  the  act  should  proceed  to  '  inspect  such  railroad,  its 
structure  and  operating  machinery ;  and  if,  upon  such  inspection 
and  examination,  the  commissioners  should  approve  of  the  structure, 
plan  and  operation  of  sach  elevated  railway,  and  should  find  that 
the  same  could  be  operated  with  safety  and  dispatch,  then  the  com- 
missioners should  certify  to  such  facts,  and  cause  a  copy  of  their  cer- 
tificate of  approval  to  be  signed  in  duplicate,  and  one  copy  sent  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State,  who,  upon  approving  tlie  same,  should 
cause  it  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  etc.  Bat 
in  case  such  commissioners  should  not  approve  ot*  said  railway,  and 
its  plan  of  construction  and  operation,  tliey  should  in  like  manner 
make  a  certificate  of  the  facts,  with  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
said  railway,  which  should  be  sent  to  the  Governor,  and,  if  approved 
by  him,  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the 
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major  of  "Sew  York,  and  thereupon  the  constructing  company  should 
immediately  remove  the  structure  from  the  streets.  In  case  of  the 
approval  oi  such  experimental  section  of  railway  by  the  commission- 
ers, as  above  stated,  and  the  ratification  of  such  approval  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  then  such  constructing  company  were  authorized 
to  proceed  and  erect  and  construct  a  similar  elevated  railway  in  the 
countieo  of  New  York  and  Westchester,  in  the  manner  and  upon  the 
route  specified  in  the  second  section  of  the  act." 

After  the  passage  of  the  act  above  mentioned,  the  constructing 
company  proceeded  to  erect,  on  the  easterly  side  of  Greenwich 
street,  the  experimental  section  of  railway  provided  for  in  the  act, 
and  had  the  same  completed  and  ready  for  inspection  about  the 
month  of  July,  1868,  at  an  expense  of  about  the  sam  of  $200,000,  a 
part  of  which  was  advanced  by  persons  who  had  subscribed  for  stock 
in  Buch  company,  and  a  part  raised  by  loans.  In  accordance  with  , 
the  provisions  of  the  statute,  the  commissioners  proceeded  to  inspect 
snch  experimental  section,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  operated,  and 
after  as  full  an  examination  as  they  were  able  to  give,  they  decided 
to  and  did  sign  and  deliver  to  such  constructing  company  their 
certificate  of  approval  of  such  experimental  section,  and  caused  the 
same  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  in  the  manner 
provided  for  in  the  act.  That  while  the  commissioners  were  satis- 
fied that  the  elevated  railway  structure  itself,  so  far  as  related  to  its 
plan  and  scheme,  could  be  made  successful  for  the  safe  and  speedy 
transportation  of  passengers  and  light  freight,  they  had  serious 
doubts  whether  the  proposed  motive  power  by  means  of  a  revolving 
cable,  driven  by  stationary  engines,  wouldever  succeed.  The  reasons 
which  induced  the  commissioners  to  approve  of  such  experimental 
section  will  mord  fully  appear  in  the  following  communication 
addressed  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  accompanying  their 
certificate  of  approval :  ' 

(Letter.) 

New  York,  July  2,  1868. 
Governor  Fbnton  : 

SiB. — Yesterday  we  signed  and  delivered  to  the  West  Side  and 
Yonkers  Railway  Company  a  certificate  of  approval  of  the  experi- 
mental section  of  their  elevated  railroad,  which,  we  suppose,  will  be 
presented  to  you  for  approval.  We  think  it  appropriate  that  we 
should  communicate  brieny  to  you  some  of  the  considerations  which 
induced  us  to  make  the  certificate.  It  is  in  our  opinion  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  plan  and  scheme  of  an  elevated  railway  on  single 
columns,  with  cars  to  be  propelled  thereon  by  revolving  cables  and 
stationary  engines  will  prove  a  success.    But  in  view  of  the  fact, 
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that  most  of  the  inventions  and  improvements  of  modern  times  have 
had  their  day  of  donbt  and  uncertainty — a  period  when  they  were 
wholly  experimental  in  their  character — and  that  to  condemn  a  pro- 
ject because  it  was  not  demonstrated  to  be  a  practical  success,  would 
stop  all  progress  and  improvement ;  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty,  there- 
fore, so  lar  as  the^^n  and  scheme  of  this  railroad  are  concerned,  by 
withholding  our  certificate,  to  prevent  in  advance  the  possible  dances 
of  success  which  may  attend  the  enterprise.  Having  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  giv^  our  approval  to  the  plan  and  scheme  of  this  road,  all 
the  rest  seemed  to  us  matter  of  mere  en^neering  and  mechanical 
detail.  The  structure^  as  it  now  stands,  is  very  imperfect,  particu- 
larly in  its  operating  machinery ;  but'  all  those  imperfections  are 
mechanical  in  their  nature,  such  as  defective  workmanship  and 
insufficient  and  inadequate  materials  and  machinery,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  remedied  bv  engineering  skill ;  and  we  have  the  assurance 
that  all  defects  of  that  nature  will  be  speedily  repaired  when  dis- 
covered, not  only  from  the  high  character  of  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  this  enterprise,  but  also  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  We  are 
of  opinion,  therefore,  that  by  reason  of  such  temporary  defects  we 
ought  not  to  withhold  our  certificate,  and  thereby  prevent  all  possi- 
bility of  practically  testing  the  scheme.  For  these  reasons,  and 
realizing  also  the  fact  that  the  demand  and  necessity  for  increased 
and  improved  facilities  for  transit  over  this  island  are  pressing,  we 
have  concluded  that  it  was  ri^ht  and  our  duty  to  give  to  the  enter- 
prise a  chance  to  vindicate,  if  it  can,  the  claims  of  its  projectors.  It 
IS  proper  to  add,  also,  that  for  the  three  weeks  we  have  had  the  road 
in  charge,  publicly  examining  and  experimenting  with  it,  no  remon- 
strance or  objection  to  the  road  on  the  part  of  any  citizen  has  come 
to  our  knowledge.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  public  opinion  is 
favorable  to  the  project,  and  desirous  that  the  road  shall  be  con- 
structed and  have  a  ^11  and  fair  trial  on  its  merits  by  practical  use, 

Very  respectfully, 

X  our  obedient  servants, 

[Signed  by  the  Commissioners.] 

On  the  approval  by  the  Governor  of  the  commissioners'  certificate, 
the  company  proceeded  to  construct  a  single  track  railway  northerly 
through  Greenwich  street  and  Ninth  avenue  to  Thirtieth  street,  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles,  and  completed  the  same  in  the  spring 
of  1870 ;  and,  as  appears  by  the  engineer's  report,  submitted  to  the 
company  in  March,  1870,  the  cost  of  construction  to  Thirtieth  street, 
including  the  experimental  section,  was  not  far  from  seven  hundred 
thousand  ($700,000)  dollars.  The  precise  amount  properly  chargea- 
ble to  the  construction  account,  the  commissioners  are  unable  to  state 
with  greater  accuracy.  The  moneys  for  such  purpose  had  been  raised 
with  considerable  difficulty  and  sacrifice  by  short  loans,  with  the 
pledge  of  stock  and  bonds  of  the  company  as  collateral,  the  company 
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finding  it  difficult,  by  reason  of  the  experimental  nature  of  the  enter- 
prise, to  raise  money  at  long  times  by  the  sale  of  their  bonds  or 
stocks. 

On  the  completion  of  the  road  to  Thirtieth  street,  several  cars  were 
placed  thereon,  and  experiments  were  made  to  test  the  practicability 
of  the  road,  as  thos  far  constructed,  with  the  motive  power  provided. 
A  very  brief  time  sufficed  to  settle  the  question  that  the  motive, 
power  adopted,  namely,  the  propelling  cable  by  means  of  stationary 
engines,  was  a  failure  in  every  respect.  Indeed,  the  manager  of  the 
road  and  the  originator  of  this  method  of  propulsion  conceded,  in 
his  report  to  the  company  of  the  date  of  March,  1870,  that  in  the 
advocacy  of  the  ^^use  of  stationary  engines  and  propelling  cables  as 
a  motive  power  for  railways,  he  had,  up  to  that  time,  stood  almost 
alone  among  professional  engineers  in  his  views  of  that  question ;  " 
and  he  incorporated  into  his  report  a  quotation  from  another  paper, 
stating  that  "if  it  (the  propelling  cable)  succeeds,  it  would  be  by  the 
determined  perseverance  and  energy  of  its  undaunted  projector  in 
the  face  of  serious  obstacles,  and  almost  unanimous  adverse  opinions 
of  the  engineering  profession."  Unfortunately,  however,  the  confi- 
dent expectations  of  the  deserving  and  energetic  engineer  and  mana- 
ger of  the  road — the  projector  of  this  mode  of  propulsion — failed  to 
be  realized.  A  very  brief  test  of  the  propelling  cable  sufficed  to 
show  its  inefficiency  for  practical  use,  and  that  the  heavy  expense 
incident  to  its  construction  and  operation  was  a  total  loss  to  the  com- 
pany. Disdburaged  by  these  adverse  circumstances,  men  who  had 
ap  to  that  time  contributed  largely  of  their  means  of  forwarding 
this  enterprise,  withdrew  any  further  aid  and  support,  and  public 
confidence  in  its  success  wholly  failed.  The  inventor,  however,  was 
Btill  sanguine  in  his  hopes  of  eventually  succeeding,  and  most  of  the 
year  1870  was  occupied  in  endeavors  to  restore  public  confidence  in 
the  enterprise,  and  attempts  at  modification  and  improvement  of 
what  were  claimed  to  be  defects  capable  of  removal  in  the  machinery 
of  the  propelling  cable,  and  in  efforts  to  procure  funds  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  work. 

Meantime,  the  financial  affairs  of  the  company  were  in  a  very 
embarrassed  state.  Large  sums  of  money  which  had  been  borrowed 
on  short  time  for  the  construction  of  the  road  thus  far,  under  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  placing  of  it  in  full  and  successful 
operation  between  Thirtieth  street  and  the  Battery  would  enable  its 
promoters  to  realize  ample  funds  from  its  bonds  and  stock  to  provide 
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for  the  refanding  of  each  loans,  were  pressing  for  payment,  and  it 
became  apparent  that  unless  some  other  motive  power  conld  be  sac- 
cessfally  adopted  and  applied,  the  enterprise  mnst  be  wholly  aban- 
doneded  and  the  structure  removed.  Under  these  circnmstances, 
arrangements  were  made  for  placing  the  property  and  franchises  of 
the  railway  company  temporarily  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  for  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  its  creditors  and  bondholders ;  and  the 
commissioners  were  applied  to  for  permission  to  the  company  and 
its  then  managers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  supple- 
mentary act  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State  in  reference  to  said  rail- 
way, passed  June  30,  1868  (Laws  of  1868,  chap.  855),  authorizing 
the  commissioners  to  make  experiments  with  some  other  motive 
power  on  such  railway,  and  to  adopt  and  anthorize  such  motive  power 
as,  after  such  experiments,  they  should  recommend  or  approve. 
Such  permission  was  given,  and  arrangements  were  at  once  made 
for  procuring  and  using  upon  the  railway  a  movable  steam  engine 
commonly  called  a  "dummy,"  This  was  at  once  demonstrated  to 
he  successful  as  a  motwe power  ;  and  although  intended  at  first  as  a 
mere  experiment,  so  complete  was  the  success  attendant  upon  it, 
that  there  was  very  soon  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  travelin.^ 
pnblic,  a  desire  that  the  company  should  run  one  or  more  cars  upon 
the  railway,  propelled  by  such  steam  engine,  in  the  carrying  of  pas- 
sengers. The  company  acquiesced  in  this  desire,  and  commenced 
transporting  passengers  ovef  the  road  about  the  month  of  April, 
1871,  by  rnnning  trains  of  two  passenger  cars,  and  has  continued 
thus,  up  to  the  present  time,  to  run  trains  propelled  by  such  steam 
engine  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  fully  set  forth  in  the  memo- 
rial and  petition  of  the  railway  company  now  occupying  and  own- 
ing the  road,  and  which  will  accompany  this  report,  showing  that, 
during  the  past  year,  with  one  single  engine  and  with  two  or  three 
ordinary  street  cars  upon  a  track  iis  yet  somewhat  crude  and  imper- 
fect, and  in  no  respect  completed  as  it  can  and  will  be,  the  company 
have  carried  some  80,000  passengers  with  safety  and  dispatch,  with- 
out any  detention  or  accident,  and  that  the  company  is  now  making 
each  day  twenty-four  trips  with  such  train,  and  carrying  a  daily  ave- 
rage of  between  four  and  five  hundred  passengers.    . 

During  all  the  year  1871,  the  creditors  and  bondholders  of  the 
constructing  company  were  engaged  in  providing  yays  and  means 
to  relieve  the  railway  of  its  financial  embarrassment,  to  provide  for 
its  bonds  and  other  obligations,  and  place  the  enterprise  upon  a 
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sound  financial  basis ;  and  for  that  purpose  it  was  deemed  advisable 
that  a  new  company  shoald  be  organized' ander  the  provisions  of  the 
general  railroad  act,  and  that,  by  the  consent  and  approval  of  parties 
interested,  the  property  and  franchises  of  the  said  '^  West  Side  Ele- 
vated Company  "  should  be  transferred  to  and  vested  in  such  new 
company ;  and  accordingly  a  corporation  has  been  duly  organized 
by  the  name  and  style  of  the  ^'  New  York  Elevated  Bailroad  Com- 
pany," in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  general  raili^ad  act, 
the  directors  and  corporators  of  which  were  and  are  mostly  directors 
and  Corporators  and  creditors  of  the  aforesaid  West  Side  Elevated 
Kailway  Company.  And  the  requisite  proceedings  have  been  taken 
by  transfer,  advertisement  and  sale,  and  proper  legal  proceedings,  to 
transfer  to,  and  vest  in,  the  said  ''New  York  Elevated  Eailroad 
Company  "  all  the  property,  franchises  and  privileges  which  were  of 
the  said  "  West  Side  Elevated  Railway  Company,"  which  proceed- 
ings were  not  fully  consummated  and  completed  until  the  month  of 
January  of  the  present  year. 

That,  as  the  commissioners  are  advised,  those  composing  the  New 
York  Elevated  Kailroad  Company,  both  as  directors  and  stockholders, 
are  persons  of  such  financial  means  and  influence  as  will  insure  the 
prosecution  and  completion  of  any  enterprise  they  may  see  fit  to* 
undertake.  And  that  the  structure,  property,  and  franchises  inci- 
dent to  the  elevated  railway  scheme  have  thus  been  freed  from  all 
embarrassment  and  encumbrance  consequent  upon  the  loss  sustained 
through  the  failure  of  that  part  of  the  scheme  consisting  of  the  pro* 
pelling  cables  and  stationary  engines  ;  and  now,  as  the  commissioners 
are  informed,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  company  to  proceed  at 
once  to  prosecute  to  a  full  and  successful  completion  the  enterprise 
undertaken  by  them,  and  to  extend  their  road  northward  to  the 
Harlem  river  by  a  double  track,  and  endeavor,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
answer  and  respond  to  the  imperative  demand  for  quick  transit  in 
the  city  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  Provided  always  that  they  can 
receive  such  facilities,  encouragement  and  protection  from  your  hon- 
orable body  as  they  think  under  the  circumstancs  they  are  justly 
entitled  to. 

The  whole  length  of  single  track  railway  now  constructed  is  about 
three  and  one-half  miles,  of  which  three  miles  is  in  operation.  The 
cost  of  construction  has  been,  as  before  stated,  about  $700,000,  of 
which  at  least  one-third  is  properly  chargeable  to  the  stationary- 
engines,  tlie  vaults  for  the  same,  and  the  revolving  wire  cables 
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attached ;  the  whole  of  which  last  mentioned  expense  has  proved  a 
total  loss  to  the  company,  except  only  its  value  as  old  material.  The 
total  amount  of  money  raised  and  expended  by  the  constracting 
company,  for  all  and  every  purpose  incident  to  the  business,  is  about 
one  million  of  dollars  up  to  this  date. 

Practical  use  and  experience  has  shown  that  many  valuable 
improvements  are  capable  of  being  made  in  the  mode  and  manner 
of  constructing,  the  railway,  without  departing  from  the  general  plan, 
all  tending  to  lessen  the  cost,  and  adding  much  to  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  structure,  and  greatly  facilitating  speedy  and  safe 
travel  over  the  same.  From  all  which,  together  with  the  opinions 
and  estimates  of  competent 'engineers  and  practical  mechanics,  the 
commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  a  double  track  elevated  railway  in 
and  along  any  of  the  streets  in  this  city,  similar  in  general  plan  to 
that  now  erected,  and  over  and  upon  which  trains  of  cars,  propelled 
by  steam  engines,  for  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  freight  as 
speedily  and  safely  as  on  any  surface  railway,  can  be  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  not  exceeding  $400,000  per  mile  (double  track),  including 
rolling  stock,  material  and  equipments,  and  in  a  comparative  brief 
period  of  time.  The  railway  occupies  space  not  needed  or  used  for 
any  other  purpose.  It  is  claimed  that  it  in  no  way  obstructs  or  inter- 
feres with  tlie  use  of  buildings  along  its  line,  and  can  be  so  utilized, 
by  means  of  connecting  passages  and  walks,  as  to  greatly  increase 
the  value  of  such  buildings  for  business  purposes.  Traffic  and  travel 
in  the  streets  is  not  obstructed  by  the  road,  neither  is  the  business  of 
the  road  obstructed  by  such  travel,  as  is  the  case  with  surface  roads. 
And  it  is  claimed  by  its  former  and  present  engineers,  that  it  can  be 
so  guarded  as  to  prevent  any  considerable  noise  or  reverberation. 
'  Actual  experiment  in  the  construction  of  the  present  line  has 
demonstrated  that  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  supporting  col- 
umns it  is  practicable  wholly  to  avoid  any  interference  with  or  dis- 
turbance of  vaults,  sewers,  water  mains,  or  gas-pipes,  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  street. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  commissioners  feel  justified  in 
expressing  their  opinion,  without  disparaging  in  any  manner  the  JQst 
merits  of  other  proposed  plans  and  methods  of  quick  transit,  that 
the  elevated  railway,  as  now  constructed,  with  its  proposed  comple- 
tion and  extension,  offers  a  cheap,  speedy  and  immediately  practical 
means  of  relief  for  our  crowded  population.  ,^ 

The  demand  for  rapid  transit  in  this  city  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
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mere  comfort  and  convenience,  but  has  become  a  qtiestion  of  para- 
mount importance.  The  present  'means  of  communication  have 
become  wholly  inadequate  for  even  the  local,  much  less  the  through 
travel,  and  unless  some  speedy  means  of  relief  can  be  attained,  the 
business  interests  of  the  State  and  city  cannot  fail  to  be  seriously 
affected.  There  are  but  three  railways  on  which  cars  are  propelled 
by  steam,  landing  and  receiving  passengers  on  New  York  island  (vir- 
tually but  two),  and  they  are  mans^ed  with  but  little,  if  any,  regard 
to  convenience  of  the  local  travel ;  while  in  Jersey  City  alone  there 
are  five  such  railroads,  and  two  more  being  constructed  or  projected, 
and  all  managed  with  especial  regard  to  the  interests  of  local  travel, 
and  by  means  of  whicli  millions  of  capital  and  thousands  of  popula- 
tion are  being  diverted  from  the  city  and  State  of  New  York,  which 
would  otherwise  remain  within  its  boundaries. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

New  Yobk,  Feb.  28, 1872. 

JACOB  S.  FEEER, 

FREEMAN  J.  FITHIAN, 

JOHN  H.  MORRIS, 

He-direct ;  examined  by  Mr.  Haevey — 1  will  put  in  evidence  this 
resolution  of  approval,  which  is  dated  New  York,  February  9,  1871, 
described  "  Exhibit  G,"  and  it  is  signed  by  Jacob  S.  Freer  and  F.  J. 
Fithian. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Morris  take  official  action  as  a  commissioner?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  present  at  any  meeting  at  that  date  ?  A.  He  and  I 
had  a  meeting  on  that  subject ;  Mr.  Morris  was  present  when  we 
were  considering  the  question  ;  we  had  a  meeting  on  the  day  of  the 
date  in  that  certificate. 

The  Chaibhan  : 

Q.  I  understand  there  is  a  resolution  upon  which  this  certificate 
is  based  S    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  hold  your  appointment  as  commissioner  on  this  board  by 
the  action  of  the  Croton  board  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  right,  Mr.  Morris  was  present  and  voted 
for  that  resolution  at  the  date  it  purports  to  be?  A.  No,  sir;  he 
declined  to  sign ;  he  was  opposed  ;  was  present  at  the  discussion  and 
opposed.  ' 

Q.  And,  therefore,  did  not  sis^n  this  certificate  ? 
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Crosa-examifiation  ;  examined  ty  Mr.  CJowmo : 
Q.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  road  now,  and  what  the  public 
think  of  it,  so  far  as  yon  know,  and  its  operation,  how  many  dnmrnies 
and  how  many  passenger  ears  are  there  in  operation,  and  what  is  the 
pnblie  opinion  in  relation  to  its  management  now,  so  far  as  yon 
know  t  A.  There  are  four  dummies,  and  each  dummy  draws  two 
passenger  cars. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  kno>w,  is  it  popular  or  otherwise  with  the  public  ? 
A.  So  far  as  I  hear,  it  is  in  favor  with  the  public. 

By  Mr.  LmLB : 

Q.  The  public  are  well  accommodated  by  the  cars  and  by  the  road ; 
they  -have  cars  enough  and  they  are  run  often  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  public?  A.  They  run  the  cars  as  often  as  they  can,  but  I 
don't  think  the  public  is  accommodated  at  all ;  they  do  the  best  they 
can  with  the  machinery  they  have  to  accommodate  the  public. 

Q.  You  think  that  road  should  be  extended  ?  A.  I  think  that  was 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  in  regard  to  that  franchise,  to  run 
np  to  the  Harlem  river  with  a  double  tract. 

He-direct  eoMimination  hy  Mr.  Harvby  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  municipal  authority  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  excepting  the  Croton  board,  for  taking  any  action  with  reference 
to  his  appointment  as  commissioner,  to  his  knowledge? 

[Objected  to  as  not  seeing  the  object  of  the  question.] 
By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  authority  there  ?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 


Albany,  AprU  10, 1873. 
F.  J.  FiFHiAN,  being  duly  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Examiried  by  Mr.  Harvey  : 

Q.  State  your  name  and  business  ofSce  while  you  was  commis- 
sioner? A.  I  have  given  my  name,  my  business  place  is  110  Broad- 
way, and  am  an  attorney  and  counselor-at-law. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  a  commissioner  on  the  Elevated 
railway  in  Greenwich  street,  and  by  whom?  A.  Appointed  by 
Governor  Fenton ;  it  was  in  the  fall  of  1867,  or  soon  after  in  the 
spring  of  1868 ;  I  should  say  it  was  quite  late  in  the  fall  1868. 

Q.  Yon  retain  the  position  to  the  present  time  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  WheD  the  commissioners  inspected  the  Elevated  railway  to 
approve  of  its  structure,  in  the  first  instance,  what  was  the  motor 
power?  A.  Steam  located  underground  applied  by  propelling  cable 
to  the  cars. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  first  inspection ;  about  what  time  t 
A.  It  was  the  last  part  of  June,  1868. 

Q.  Was  the  form  of  the  cable  then  in  use ;  that  which  had  trucks, 
BO  called,  connected  with  it  ?    A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  any  other  form  of  propelling  cable  ever  put  to  experi- 
mental use  for  propelling  cars  on  that  railway  ?  A,  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  it  was,  at  any  time,  proposed  to  have  an 
experimental  trial  of  the  propelling  cable  without  trucks  ?  A.  I 
never  knew  any  such  proposition. 

Q.  Never  knew  of  such  a  proposition  I  A.  Of  such  a  proposition  ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  proposition ;  I 
would  not  swear  positively  that  some  such  thing  might  not  have 
been  talked  of;  officially,  it  did  not  come  to  my  knowledge ;  I  know 
that  no  such  proposition  was  ever  made  to  me  officially. 

Q.  When  was  you  informed  that  there  had  been  a  sheriff's  sale  of 
the  railway  and  franchises,  and  by  whom  and  about  when  ?  A.  I 
cannot  state  the  date,  but  it  was  very  soon  after  such  sale  took  place, 
and  by  some  of  the  persons  then  interested  in  the  railroad  as  its 
managers  or>  directors. 

Q.  Parties  in  control  ?    A.  Parties  in  control. 

Q.  Please  state  the  year  when  that  occurred  ?  A.  I  should  say 
that  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1870,  in  November. 

Q.  Were  you  given  to  understand  that  the  sheriff's  sale  effected 
an  important  change  in  the  management  and  control  of  the  railway  f 
A.  I  was  given  to  understand  that  about  that  time  and  in  connection 
with  that,  that  the  direction  in  the  railway  had  changed  in  its  per- 
Bonnel,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  sheriff 's  sale  was  to  transfer  the 
possession  of  the  railroad  track,  and  its  engines,  and  its  propelling 
cable,  and  all  its  tackle  and  paraphernalia  to  other  persons  than  had 
previously  been  in  the  control  and  management  of  it. 

Q.  Among  such  changes  was  the  displacement  of  0.  T.  Harvey,  as 
en^neer  and  manager,  mentioned  and  understood?  A.  I  under- 
stood some  time  previous  to  that  sheriff's  sale  that  ^C.  T.  Harvey, 
the  engineer  and  manager  and  projector  of  the  railway,  liad  resigned 
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his  position  as  engineer  and  manager,  and  that  such  resignation  had 
been  accepted  ;  when  that  was  I  don't  know ;  it  was  previoos  to  the 
sale. 

Q.  You  understood  that  after  the  sale  he  had  no  farther  official 
control  or  connection  with  the  road,  did  you  not?  A.  Yes^  sir; 
except  that  I  understood  he  continued  as  one  of  the  directors  some 
time  after. 

Q.  Were  you  applied  to  by  parties  claiming  to  control  the  railway 
by  virtue  of  the  sheriff's  sale  for  permission  to  experiment  with  l^e 
dummy  engine? 

Mr.  CowiNO — I  believe  there  was  no  law  requiring  the  parties  in 
management  to  give  such  consent.    I  object  to  the  question. 

The  Chairman — Let  him  answer  it  and  see  what  they  did  do. 

A.  Yes,  sir,  in  connection  with  my  associates ;  I  was  not  applied 
to  separately ;  in  connection  with  my  associate  commissioners. 

Q.  About  what  date  did  such  application  occur  ?     A.  It  was  on 

or  about  the  27th  of  October;  I. would  like  to  put  this  resolution  in 

evidence : 

"  Octoier  27, 1870. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  it  was 

Hesol/vedj  That  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  communicate  to  the 
railroad  company,  in  answer  to  their  request  of  date  of  October  27, 
1870,  for  permission  to  experiment  with  a  dummy  engine  as  a  motor 
on  such  railway,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners  the  com- 
pany have  authority  so  to  experiment ;  that  the  commissioners  have 
no  objection  to  such  experiments  being  made,  and  that  in  reference 
to  other  matters  obtained  in  such  requests  the  commissioners  are  not 
at  present  prepared  to  determine,  but  are  holding  the  matter  under 
advisement." 

Q.  Did  you  have  reason  to  consider  that  C.  T.  Harvey  was  opposed 
to  the  trial  of  dummy  engines,  or  otherwise  ?  A.  My  best  recollec- 
tion of  it  is,  I,  individually,  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was 
willing  that  dummy  engines  should  be  experimented. 

Q.  Did  you  subsequently  ascertain  that  C.  T.  Harvey,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  board  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  resolution  pnt  in  evidence, 
voted  for  having  the  dummy  tried,  in  his  capacity  as  director  1  A.  I 
subsequently  saw  the  minutes  of  the  company,  from  entries  in  which 
I  so  understood. 

Q.  So  learned?     A.  So  learned. 

Q.  Did  C.  T.  Harvey  ever  make  any  attempt  to  represent  the  rail- 
way or  constructing  company's  affairs  to  you  or  the  other  commis- 
sioners after  the  sheriff's  sale  ?    A.  No,  sir. 
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upon  the  question  of  raaning  dninmy  engines  upon  the  railway  ?  A. 
We  did. 

Q.  After  tfao  sheriff's  sale,  and  previous  to  the  approval  of  dnm- 
luiea  ae  a  motor,  were  yon  informed  that  Mr.  Harvey  had  abaudoned 
all  hopes  of  making  tliis  system  of  ranning  oars  on  the  railway  by  a 
propelling  cable  a  Bncc^^s?  A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  so  informed  ; 
I,  however,  did  so  suppose. 

Q,  That  was  yonr  impression  i    A.  That  was  my  supposition. 

Q.  At  the  time  or  wilhin  a  short  interval  previous  to  the  approval 
of  the  commissioners  referred  to,  as  occurriag  in  February,  1871, 
did  yon  and  the  other  commissioners  inspect  the  railway  in  person, 
and  together,  as  to  the  practical  performance  of  dnmray  engines  upon 
the  railway !  A.  I,  myself,  did  not,  for  I  was  at  that  time  confined 
to  my  honse  with  illness,  although  able  to  transact  business  at  my 
house ;  I  was  informed,  liowever,  by  my  two  associates,  that  both  of 
them  bad  inspected  a  road  with  the  dummy  engines,  and  examined 
them.  , 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  what  time  this  illness  commenced ! 
A.  Some  time  in  Jannary,  but  I  cannot  tell  what  time  exactly. 

Q.  What  commissioners  joined  in  the  approval  of  dummies?  A. 
Commissioners  Freer  and  myself;  Commisaioner  Morris  voted  against 
it,  and  here  I  desire  to  read  the  resolution ;  "  On  the  8th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1871,  there  was  a  meetiAg  of  the  commissioners ;  Commissioner 
Freer  presented  a  permit,  signed  by  himself  and  Commissioner 
Fithian,  to  allow  the  company  to  run  dummy  engines  (see  permit  on 
file),  and  on  motion  of  Com  uiissi oner  Mori-is,  it  was  resolved,  that 
when  the  same  was  presented  to  the  company,  his  objections  be 
annexed  to  the  same  and  banded  to  him  at  the  same  time,"  which 
I  presume  was  done, 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  mechanical  or  engineering  experieace,  any 
protessional  or  mechanical  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  any  of  the  commissioners  as  experts  in 
mechanical  or  railway  engineering  ?    A.  I  don't. 

Q.  What  are  the  business  professions  of  the  commissioners  seve- 
rally t  A.  Mine  are  given ;  I  understand  Commissioner  Freer  to  be 
&  physician,  Mr.  Morris  a  very  extensive  real  estate  broker,  dealer  in 
real  estate. 

Q.  Did  the  commissioners  have  any  power  to  compel  experiments 
ae  to  the  best  form  of  motor  power  upon  that  railway  t     A.  If  yon 
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ask  me  for  iny  opinion  upon  the  subject,  all  I  can  say  is,  I  don't  know 
whether  they  did  or  not. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  did  the  commissioners  have  any  power!  A. 
In  my  opinion  they  hadn't. 

Q.  In  forming  their  opinion  did  they  rely  officially  and  entirely 
upon  the  experiments  to  which  their  attention  was  called  by  the 
constructing  company  i  A.  They  did,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
for  the  reason  that  they  had  no  authority  to  take  possession  of  the 
road  or  to  employ  experts  or  to  do  any  act  of  their  own  which  would 
make  experiments  or  be  experiments  independent  of  and  other  than 
the  constructing  company  ;  and  further,  as  the  commisioners  under- 
stood it,  the  law  contemplated  that  the  constructing  company  Bhoold 
experiment,  and  that  it  gave  the  commissioners  simply  the  power  to 
reject  or  approve  on  the  conclusion  of  such  experiment. 

Q.  K  that  company  willfully  suppressed  due  experiments  con- 
templated  by  law,  could  the  commissioners  have  assumed  any  legal 
power  to  remedy  the  evil  ?  A.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion because  I  don't  know  as  there  was  any  evil  or  anything  to 
remedy. 

Q.  If  due  experiment  hadn't  already  been  made  as  contemplated 
by  law,  what  power  is  there  to  compel  such  experiments  %  A.  I  am 
not  able  to  answer  whether  there  is  any  power  or  not. 

Q.  Did  the  commissioners  consider  themselves  responsible  for  the 
actual  inauguration  of  due  experiments  as  mentioned  in  section  one, 
chapter  855,  of  the  Laws  of  1868  ?  A.  The  commissioners  consid- 
ered that  they  had  not  any  power  to  inaugurate  or  carry  out  anj 
experiment  upon  that  road,  which  should  take  the  road  out  of  the 
control  and  management  and  custody  of  the  constructing  compan; ; 
they  considered  that  their  sole  power  in  the  premises  was  to  take 
such  experiments  and  such  evidences  as  they  could  obtain  from 
experiments  made  by  the  company,  which  is  from  opinions  tliat 
they  could  obtain  from  other  persons  in  whose  judgment  they  had 
confidence  and  from  their  own  observation  of  practical  results  of 
the  work  as  it  was  progressed  with,  and  then  to  approve  or  reject 
such  motor  power  as  the  company  should  decide  upon. 
Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Cowing  : 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  Mr.  Harvey  was  the  general  mana- 
ger, as  a  constructor  and  financier  of  the  company,  from  the  time 
you  was  appointed  commissioner  until  he  resigned  ?  A.  I  did  20 
understand. 
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Q.  I  think  you  stated  you  understood  he  resigned  a  short  time 
before  the  sheriff's  sale  ?     A.  I  said  some  time. 

Q.  What  did  yon  understand  was  the  reason  or  motive  of  his 
resigning  ?  A.  I  understood  that  it  was  from  differences  existing  in 
the  company  and  dissatisfaction  with  his  management. 

Q.  At  the  time  he  resigned,  so  far  as  you  was  advised  or  knew, 
what  was  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  company  i  A.  I  know 
only  from  information  received  on  one  occasion  from  Mr.  Harvey  and 
from  general  report. 

Mr.  Harvbt — I  object ;  the  books  and  papers  which  were  asked 
to  be  brought  here  wonld  show  all  those  matters,  and  it  is  entirely 
ont  of  Judge  Fithian's  own  knowledge. 

The  Ohaibman — I  think,  Mr.  Cowing,  you  had  better  bring  an 
abstract  from  the  books. 

Q.'Did  you  or  did  you  not,  at  that  time,  understand  that  Mr. 
Harvey  had  failed  entirely  to  get  money  to  go  on  with  the  enterprise  ? 

Mr.  Harvey — I  object  on  the  same  grounds. 

Q.  At  or  about  the  time  Mr.  Harvey  resigned,  did  you  understand 
that  be  had  entirely  failed  to  procure  means  to  go  on  with  the  enter- 
prise. 

Mr.  Habtey — I  object  to  it,  because  an  understanding  is  not  defi- 
nite enough  in  matters  of  the  kind,  and  positive  proof  can  be  obtained 
elsewhere. 

The  Ohaibman — If  the  witness  has  any  facts  up<m  which  he  pre- 
dicates his  opinion,  he  can  state  ?  A.  I  Understood  both  from  Mr. 
Harvey  and  other  parties  in  the  company  that  there  were  great  finan- 
cial embarrassments,  and  what  they  arose  out  of  I  didn't  know. 

Q.  You  speak  of  a  change  of  a  control  in  the  managers  of  the  road ; 
what  do  you  know  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  that ;  why  was  that 
necessary,  or  why  a  change  made ;  anything  you  know  on  the  subject  ? 
A.  In  the  first  place  the  selling  out  of  the  property  to  another  man 
would  be  a  pretty  good  reason  that  it  did  change  the  control. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  your  direct  examination  that  there 
bad  been  a  change  ?  A.  I  meant  mostly  that  the  property  passed 
into  the  hands  of  creditors. 

Q.  You  understood  the  law  to  give  a  majority  of  the  commission- 
ers power  to  act  on  all  matters  that  they  had  ?  A.  I  so  understood  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  and  reputation  of  the  enterprise  as  it 
stands  to-day  f  A.  Well,  the  general  impression  is,  that  it  is  man- 
aged as  well  as  it  can  be  with  its  present  facilities;  .this  company 
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hadn't  fnlfiUed  their  obligations  to  the  public  at  all,  and  long  before 
this  they  had  held  ont  to  the  public  that  they  were  able  and  that 
they  wonld  build  a  double  track  to  Harlem,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  public  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  commiesionerB  they  ought  to 
have  done  it. 

Q.  Had  they  the  power,  under  the  law,  to  do  that !    A.  Tee,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  present  company  had  full  possession  of  the 
road  with  power  to  go  on  ?  A.  The  persons  who  now  control  and 
constitute  the  managing  power  in  the  present  company  have  had  the 
possession  and  control  of  the  road  ever  since  the  sheriff's  sale  in 
November,  1870 ;  they  had  just  as  much  power  before  they  were 
organized  into  a  company  as  they  have  had  since. 

Q.  Who  was  the  purchaser  at  the  sheriff's  saldi  A.  I  am  not 
able  to  tell ;  I  understood  that  it  was  some  person  who  purchased 
for  the  persons  who  are  now  controlling  owners  of  the  road. 

Q.  Would  you,  as  a  lawyer,  consider  it  safe  for  capitalists,  who 
purchased  under  such  a  sale  as  that,  a  sheriff's  sale,  to  go  on  and 
spend  large  amounts  of  money  in  developing  the  enterprise  1  A. 
That  question  depends  upon  such  a  variety  of  circumstances,  «Fhich 
may  or  may  not  exist  in  a  given  case. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  that  sheriff's  sale,  in  order  to  see 
whether  you  would,  as  a  lawyer,  consider  it  safe  to  put  money  in  I 
A.  The  largest  owner  of  the  road,  the  man  who  owns  the  largest 
amounts  stock  in  the  new  organization,  stated  to  me  as  one  induce- 
ment for  the  adoption  of  the  new  motor  power,  in  substance,  this : 
that  he  and  his  associates  were  the  controllers  of  adequate  capital 
to  complete  that  road,  that  if  the  new  motor  should  prove  a  success 
that  they  then  proposed  without  delay  to  clean  up  the  title  to  the 
road  by  vesting  it  in  a  new  company,  and  when  that  was  done  they 
were  prepared  to  complete  the  road  without  delay,  and  that  they 
would  have  it  built  to  Central  Park  before  the  winter  of  1871 ;  I 
believed  that  to  be  true,  and  1  had  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it  to  be 
true,  except  they  haven't  done  it;  at  the  time  of  the  sheriff's  sale 
there  were  then  outstanding  on  the  railroad  two  mortgages;  one 
mortgaging  the  road  and  fi*anchises  to  Thirtieth  street,  and  under 
which  had  been  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $750,000 ;  those  bonds,  as  1  understood,  were  mostly 
held  by  these  gentlemen  who  bow  control  the  road ;  at  the  time  or 
soon  after  the  time  of  the  sheriff's  sale,  there  was  another  mortgage 
upon  the  road,  subsequently  issued  by  the  old  company,  covering  the 
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whole  franchise  all  the  way,  under  which  only  about  $12,000  or 
$15,000,  under  $20,000,  bonds  have  been  issued,  or  ever  have  been 
issued,  those  two  mortgages  existing  on  the  road  at  the  time  of  the 
sheriff's  sale ;  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  sheriff's  sale  the  old  com- 
pany, under  the  direction  of  the  present  managers  of  the  new  com- 
pany, caused  the  whole  road  to  be  mortgaged  by  the  third  mortgage ; 
I  think  the  mortgage  run  to  a  trustee,  and  mortgage  sold  to  Cowing, 
a  sole  trustee,  payable  in  thirty  days,  1  believe,  made  to  secure  some- 
where about  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  loan 
money ;  th^t  mortgage  was  foreclosed  by  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Cowing, 
as  trustee ;  that  mortgage  was  made,  foreclosed  as  quick  as  it  was 
due,  and  under  which  it  was  bid  off  by  trustees  again  for  the  benefit 
of  parties  in  interest ;  now,  I  understand,  that  on  the  foreclosure  of 
that  mortgage,  the  persons  now  managing  this  new  company  had 
the  absolute  power. 

Q.  The  third  mortgage,  didn't  you  understand  that  foreclosure  wsu. 
subject  to  previous  mortgages  ?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  understand  that 
the  men  who  foreclosed  the  third  mortgage,  who  owned  it,  had  sub- 
stantially acquired  the  control,  if  not  of  the  bonds,  of  the  first 
mortgages. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  third  mortgage  foreclosure  suit  was 
contested  or  not  I  A.  I  know  that  an  answer  was  put  in  to  the 
action  by  some  of  the  parties  interested,  but  it  never  came  to  a  trial, 
it  was  said,  and  the  defence  was  withdrawn. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  sale  took  place  on  the  third  mortgage  ? 
A.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  tell. 

Q.  What  about  the  first  mortgage,  was  there  ever  a  foreclosure  on 
that  f    A,  I  don't  know  as  there  was. 

Q.  Then  you  cannot  tell  when  the  present  parties  came  into  pos- 
session under  these  two  foreclosure  sales  t     A.  Kot  the  exact  date. 

Q.  The  fact  was,  the  one  sale  took  place  on  Dec.  6,  1871,  and  the 
other  Jan.  2,  1872 ;  after  the  foreclosure  sale  and  purchase  under 
that,  was  you  consulted  in  relation  to  getting  some  additional  legis- 
lation ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  advisable  for  the  company  to  get  some  addi- 
tional legislation  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  always  think  it  advisable  for 
every  company  to  get  all  the  legislation  they  can. 

Q.  Did  the  company  succeed  in  getting  that  legislation  in  1872  ? 
A.  I  understand  they  didn't. 

Mr.  Habvey. — I  have  three  or  four  questions  which  I  would  like 
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to  faave  the  chairman  ask  me,  and  it  will  explain  some  matters  in 
connection  with  Judge  Fithian's  evidence. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Mr.  Harvey,  do  you  intend  to  make  any  point  here,  that  the 
commisBioners  have  no  right  to  adopt  the  dummy  engine  or  motive 
power  now  in  use  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  the  law  didn't  give  them  power  to  do  it  ?  A.  No  due 
experiments  had  been  made  as  the  law  required. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  Judge  Fithian  some  questions ;  Judge  Fithian, 
in  your  opinion,  as  a  commissioner,  under  the  law  of  1867,  do  yon 
consider  that  you  are  restricted  to  the  propelling  cable  as  a  motive 
power  ?    A.  We  did  so  consider  it. 

Q.  Under  the  law  of  1868,  did  you  consider  that  you  could  adopt 
any  other  motive  power  than  the  propelling  cable  t  A.  We  did  so 
consider  it ;  the  best  construction  we  could  give  upon  it  was,  that  we 
had  authority  under  that  to  adopt  any  other  motor  that  we  were  sat- 
isfied with,  after  the  company  had  made  experiments  that  satisfied 
them. 

Q.  After  all  the  light  you  had  received  from  the  experiments 
made  of  the  propelling  cable  and  other  motor  power,  did  you  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  dummy,  the  power  now  in  use,  was  the 
better  power?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  was  the  ground  ?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  to  the  good  fsuith  of  thie 
commission  in  everything,  I  propose  to  stand  up  to  it ;  I  understand 
there  is  to  be  some  legislation  to  legislate  this  commission  out  of 
ofiice ;  1  shall  positively  object  to  its  being  legislated  out  without  I 
am  investigated ;  I  want  to  be  investigated,  and  have  all  my  acts 
inquired  into,  and  if  I  have  done  anything  wrong  or  out  of  the  way, 
I  shall  expect  this  Legislature  to  put  me  out. 

Q.  I  don't  understand  that  they  have  made  any  charge  so  tar 
or  had  any  evidence  produced  here  before  th^  committee  charg- 
ing any  of  the  commissioners  with  any  improper  conduct. 
I  think  Mr.  Harvey,  day  before  yesterday,  said  they  didn't 
intend  to  investigate  the  acts  of  the  commissioners.  It  was  stated 
yesterday  by  Mr.  Pettengill,  who  was  a  director  in  the  original  com- 
pany, that  the  members  of  the  company  acted  in  so  fraudulent  a 
manner  towards  its  stockholders  as  to  call  for  legislative  interference 
and  that  it  called  for  legislative  interference.  I  would  ask  the  wit- 
ness what  legislative  interference  was  called  for,  in  his  opinion,  if 
any }    A.  I  don't  see  any  legislative  interference  that  is  called  for 


in  that  respect,  except  I  think  it  is  jnst  that  the  legialfttnre  shotUd 
not  do  anything  to  injare  the  etatas  of  the  atookholders  ;  if  they 
have  f^t  any  rights  I  think  they  ehoald  be  permitted  to  enforce 
them. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  wrong  that  the  original  company  com- 
mitted towards  any  of  its  membera  that  haa  not  a  remedy  at  law  ? 
A.  I  don't. 

By  Mr.  Cowing  : 

Q.  What  knowledge  have  yon  aa  regards  the  amount  that  waa 
faraiahed  to  the  construction  company  by  Mr.  Harvey  1  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Habvkt — I  think  in  my  previena  evidence  I  have  said  that 
I  had  the  control  of  the  company  up  to  the  time  when  the  sheriff's 
Bale  took  place ;  Jndge  Fithian  in  hia  evidence  bringa  out  a  point 
here  which  has  been  overlooked ;  he  aaya  he  andeetood  I  resigned 
before  the  aheriff 'a  sale  and  the  fact  of  why  I  resigned  ehoald  be 
taken.  ,  ^ 

C.  T.  Harvey,  recalled  for  ro-direct  ezaminatioa  : 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  Did  yon  resign  as  manager  and  engineer  of  the  railway  at  any 
time  in  1870  ?  A,  I  did ;  I  think  about  the  latter  part  of  May  or 
spme  time  in  June. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  such  resignation }  A.  It  was  to  enable 
me  to  take  the  position  of  manager  and  attorney  with  full  power  of 
control  in  sU  respects,  by  a  gentleman  who  andertook  the  contract  of 
extending  the  road  to  Central  park  dnring  that  year,  and  was  so 
appointed  by  him  aa  hia  attorney,  with  full  power  to  control  the  rail- 
way in  all  reepecta.  , 

Q.  Did  yon  have  aore  complete  control  of  the  railway  after  than 
before  i    A.  I  did  after  my  resignation  than  I  had  before. 

Q.  Did  the  directors  authorize  this  change?  A.  They  did;  it  was 
done  with  their  approval  as  will  appear  on  tlie  records  of  the 
company. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  continue  in  the  latter  control!  A.  Until 
the  very  hour  of  the  sheriff's  sale. 

Mr.  FrrHiAN — I  wish  to  have  the  stenographer  note  down  that 
neither  of  these  parties  were  making  any  charges  against  the  com- 
missioners. 
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Albaitt,  April  15, 1873, 
Oommittee  met  parenant  to  adjournment. 

Iba  Buokman,  being  duly  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  testi- 
fied as  follows : 

£aamined  ly  Mr.  Habtey  : 

Q.  Please  state  yonr  name,  residence  and  occupation  f  A.  I  live 
at  145'  Sonth  Fifth  street,  Williamsburgh,  my  profession  is  that  of 
architect  and  mechanical  engineer,  and  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
my  time  since  1842  in  railroads  and  the  machinery  connected  with 
railroads,  more  or  less  ;  at  that,  time  I  was  engaged  on  the  Boston 
and  Albany  railroad,  building  two  sections  from  Albany  to  Boston. 

Q.  Were  you  a  subscriber  to  the  original  experiment  capital  of 
the  West  Side  Elevattd  railway?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Please  state  the  amounts  with  the  dates  of  payments  ?  A.  I 
paid  my  first  payment,  it  appears  by  a  receipt  of  May  9th,  1867,  and 
from  that  time  until  March  14th,  1868,  in  four  several  payments,  the 
aggregate  of  which  was  $7,500 ;  the  first  date.  May  9th,  and  the  last 
date  of  the  receipt  that  I  have  is  March  4th,  1864 ;  paid  it  along  at 
different  times  as  it  was  called  for  by  the  action  of  the  company. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  any  portion  of  your  interest,  if  so,  when  %  A. 
Well,  somewhere  between  ^he  dates  that  I  have  given  you,  I  sold  a 
friend  of  mine  thirty-eight  shares,  amounting  to  $3,800 ;  I  sub- 
scribed for  was  termed  at  that  time  one  interest,  and  I  divided  that 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  and  that  was  subdivided  with  other  parties 
again. 

Q.  At  what  rates  did  yoii  sell  % 

Mr.  LmLE — I  object.  It  don't  make  any  difference  so  far  as  this 
investigation  is  concerned  whether  he  sold  at  par  or  fifty  cents  on  a 
dollar.    (Objection  sustained.) 

Mr.  Habvet — Isn't  it  competent  to  show  the  value  of  the  invest- 
ment at  that  time  and  what  was  tlie  public  estimate  of  it  ? 

The  Ohaibman — Ask  what  its  value  was  at  that  time.  Put  the 
question  direct  to  him. 

Q.  What  might  be  considered  as  the  market  value  of  the  stock  at 
that  time  t 

Mr.  LmLB — Does  he  know  ? 

Q.  You  can  express  your  opinion  on  it  ?  (Admitted.)  A.  I  sold 
mine  for  par ;  100  cents  on  a  dollar ;  all  that  I  part^  with  at  that 
time ;  they  allowed  me  the  interest ;  I  had  a  dealing  with  them. 
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Q.  You  mean  par  and  interest  ?  A.  Yes,  air ;  what  accnmulated 
up  to  that  time ;  seven  per  cent  lawfal  interest. 

Q.  You  are  then  a  stockholder,  at  the  present  time,  for  thirtynseven 

■ 

shares  ?  A.  Thirty -seven  shares ;  I  am  an  executor  of  an  estate  that 
is  left,  for  that  thirty-seven  shares,  wliich  amounts  to  the  same  thing ; 
it  is  a  family  afiair. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  present  market  value  of 
your  stock }  A.  From  the  best  status  I  can  get  hold  of,  it  is  not 
worth  anything ;  not  the  paper  that  it  is  written  on ;  I  have  tried, 
and  I  cannot  find  anybody  that  wants  it  at  any  price. 

By  the  Ohaibman  : 

Q.  When  did  yon  make  this  transfer  t  A.  The  transfer  was  made 
between  the  dates  of  May  9,  1867,  and  March  14,  1868 ;  I  cannot 
give  you  the  exact  dates ;  it  is  between  that  time.  v 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  the  cause  of  the  present  depreciation  of 
the  value  of  your  interest  ?    (Objected  to.) 

The  Chairman — Strictly,  I  suppose  that  not  to  be  hardly  a  proper 
question. 

Q,  Do  you  consider  that  the  parties  now  in  control  of  the  railway 
are  responsible  for,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  to  the  market  value  of 
your  investment,  and  if  so,  why  ?  A.  I  should  consider  that  the  stock 
of  incorporated  bodies  is  depreciated  in  value,  it  is  understood  by  the 
parties  in  power ;  for  instance,  the  New  York  Central  railroad,  when 
in  one  man's  hands,  it  is  not  worth  so  much  as  in  others'  hands ;  I  con- 
sider the  depreciation  of  my  investment  is  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  thing  is  managed  by  the  parties  in  power. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  peculiar  hardships  entailed  upon  the 
original  experimental  stockholders  by  reason  of  this  mismanagement  ? 

Mr.  Little — I  object  to  the  question ;  let  him  state  what  he  does 
know  about  it. 

Q.  Whether  y«u  know  of  any  peculiar  hardships  entailed  upon 
the  original  experimental  stockholders  or  their  representatives  by 
reason  of  this  mismanagement  you  testify  exists?  (Admitted.)  A. 
I  do  know  that  parties  who  I  sold  this  stock  to — I  know  of  one  case 
where  the  children  have  passed  my  door  this  winter  without  shoes 
upon  their  feet  for  the  want  of  money  that  their  father  has  paid 
into  this  concern;  I  consider  it  a  hardship,  I  consider  it  a  very 
great  hardship,  owning  a  majority  of  the  stock  to  meet  any  other 
organization  w}iert  we  can,  for  the  operation  of  the  elevated  rail* 
way,  for  them  to  come  in  the  old  organization  and  vote  us  down  and 
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elect  their  own  officers  and  control  the  machinery  of  the  institution, 
and  not  represent  a  dollar's  worth  of  property  in  fact ;  I  am  decidedly 
in  favor  of  a  minority  representation ;  I  am  to-day  suffering  for  the 
want  of  money  in  my  business  relations — money  that  I  have  put  in 
there  as  an  individual. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  West  Side  Elevated  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  present  organization,  is  entitled  to  the  route  of  extension 
on  the  original  route  of  the  West  Side  Elevated  railway,  without 
any  pro-rata  allowance  to  all  those  who  paid  in  money,  or  other 
valuable  consideration,  toward  the  original  illustrative  development 
of  the  pioneer  elevated  railway  ?     (Objected  to.) 

Mr.  Harvey — I  would  like  to  have  it  in  the  question  thus :  The 
New  York  Elevated  Railway  is  or  ahovM  he  entitled.  Whether 
you  think  it  would  be  right  for  that  company  to  receive  such  exclu- 
sive rights  at  your  expense  ? 

Mr.  EiTTLB — ^I  object  to  it ;  I  present  the  resolution. 

Objection  sustained. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  public  interests  require  that  the  Leg- 
islature should  recognize  the  equitable  rights  of  the  experiment 
stockholders,  in  the  benefit  of  future  operation  or  extension  of  the 
West  Side  Elevated  railway  ? 

Objected  to. 

Mr.  Hasyet — I  want  to  have  the  witness  state  whether  he  feels  as 
though  he  had  some  equitable  rights  in  that  railway. 

Mr.  Maguibb — That  would  be  merely  an -opinion. 

The  WrrNBSs — I  have  been  to  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Cowing,  and 
asked  to  have  that  stock  recognized  ;  they  have  refused  to  say  to  me, 
you  can  go  on  here  and  make  these  experiments  that  the  State  guar- 
anteed to  you  that  you  should,  through  that  charter ;  we  have  never 
consummated  our  experiments  on  that  half  mile  of  the  railway. 

Q.  When  did  the  present  party  come  into  control  ?  A.  January, 
1870. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  under  what  circumstances  they  came 
into  control  ?  A.  By  sheriff's  sale  and  by  a  notice  that  appeared  in 
the  papers  that  it  was  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditorn ;  I 
attended  one  of  those  sales ;  the  road  then  brought  enough  to  pay 
us  all  off,  but  I  didn't  believe  they  had  any  right  to  sell  that  half 
mile  which  was  for  us  to  make  experiments  on,  for  our  mosey 
built  it. 

Q.  Had  the  original  company  become  involved  }    A«  Not  on  that 
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half  mile  of  the  road  that  we  had  the  right  to  make  the  experiments 
on. 

By  the  Chaismak  : 
Q.  What  section  of  the  road  was  sold  under  the  sheriff 's  sale  ? 
A.  They  claim  it  was  all  sold. 

By  Mr.  LrrrLB : 

Q.  Do  you  know  ?  A.  No  ;  I  claim  they  had  no  right  to  sell  the 
half  mile,  because  that  was  a  special  grant  for  us  to  make  the  experi- 
ments on.  • 

Q.  Was  til  at  half  mile  in  fact  sold  under  this  sheriff's  sale  i  A. 
I  was  standing  at  a  distance  and, don't  remember  the  words  that  the 
auctioneer  used  in  selling. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  half  mile  was  under  the  control 
and  management  of  this  new  company  ?  A.  I  have  assumed  that 
they  did  assume  management  of  the  half-mile,  and  have  kept  it  ever 
since. 

By  the  Chaibman  : 

Q.  Subsequent  to  that  time  !  A.  Subsequent  to  the  sheriff^s  sale, 
but  shortly  after ;  and  used  it  to  store  coal  cars  on,  and  chain  cables ; 
now  they  are  running  their  cars  over  that  half  mile. 

Q.  When  did  they  begin  doing  that  ?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you  ;  it 
is  not  a  year ;  eight  or  nine  months  probably. 

Q.  How  many  shares  of  stock  do  you  now  hold  ?  A.  I  have  now 
thirty-seven  shares ;  as  the  executor  of  thirty-seven  shares. 

Q.  Executor  of  whom  ?  A.  Of  my  wife's  estate ;  the  thirty- 
seven  shares ;  morally  I  consider,  if  I  ever  can,  to  refund  that  money 
to  it. 

Q.  You  regard  the  stock  of  the  road  now  as  worthless  ?  A.  I  do ; 
this  stock  really  showed  our  interest  in  that  half  mile  of  the  railway 
that  we  paid  for  ourselves ;  that  half  mile  of  railroad  was  built,  and 
some  experiments  made  on  it,  I  guess  long  before  these  gentlemen 
that  now  assume  control  of  it  had  any  knowledge  of  it ;  unless  they 
bad  an  eye  looking  at  it. 

JEaDamination  continued  by  Mr.  LrrrLS : 

Q.  Was  this  stock  that  you  speak  of  sold  by  you  in  the  market  ? 
A.  At  private ;  by  me  it  was  sold. 

Q.  And  to  some  member  of  your  family?  A.  One  member;  a 
brother  of  mine  became  interested  in  that  thirty-eight  shares  that  I 
sold ;  the  other  two  parties  are  outside ;  one  was  a  Mr.  Winebergh, 
who  is,  since,  dead. 
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Q.  Are  they  a  connection  of  yours  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Stock  of  what  company  did  yon  sell  I  A.  Experimental  stock, 
or  experimental  scrip. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Harvey  the  manager  of  that  company  at  the  time  of 
this  sale?  A.  He  was  known  as  the  managing  man  around  the 
strnctnre. 

Q.  Was  he  not  the  manager  or  vice-president  of  the  company ! 
A.  I  think  he  was  vice-president ;  he  was  known  more  particularly 
as  the  engineer  of  the  company.  ^ 

Q.  Why  do  you  regard  your  stock  as  worthless!  A.  Because 
there  is  nothing  that  represents  it ;  the  gentlemen  that  has  one-half 
mile  of  the  road — it  does  not  represent  anything ;  it  is  taken  away 
from  us. 

Q.  Does  the  present  company,  known  as  the  New  York  Elevated 
Railway  Company,  claim  to  own  that  half  mile  under  the  sale  made 
by  the  sheriff?  A.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  think  there  has  been  no  less  than 
three  or  four  sales ;  under  some  of  these  sales  they  claim  to  have 
gained  possession  of  that  half  mile  of  the  road. 

Q.  Has  this  scrip  that  you  present  here  ever  been  merged  in 
what  is  known  as  preferred  stock  ?  A.  No,  sir ;  I  suppose  that  is 
preferred ;  when  parties  asked  me  why  I  did  not  get  other  scrip, 
they  said  there  was  other,  and  I  said  that  was  no  better  than  this. 

Q.  Have  you  not  had  the  preferred  stock  issued  to  you  as  receipts ; 
have  you  never  had  your  stock.?  A.  I  understand  that  to  be  my 
stock ;  I  never  have  seen  that  other  kind  ;  I  have  heard  there  was 
other ;  there  has  been  none  iissued  to  me. 

Mr.  Hasvsy — I  wish  the  following  papers,  marked  Exhibits  O  and 
P,  in  my  evidence. 

Mr.  LriTLB — We  object  to  them. 

The  Chaibman — We  will  admit  them. 


AprU  16,  1873. 
J.  V.  L.  Peuyn,  sworn : 

By  Mr.  Harvey  : 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  official  positions  in  the  present  State  govern- 
ment? A.  I  hold  two  positions  which  proceed  from  the  govern- 
ment ;  I  am  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Begent 
of  the  University. 

Q.  Were7ou  officially  connected  with  the  corporation  which  con- 
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Btrncted  the  ship  canal  at  the  oatlet  of  Lake  Saperior?    A..  Yes;  I 
was  director,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Q.  What  was  the  magnitude  of  the .  work  ?  A.  It  was  one  of 
great  interest  and  importance  to  the  upper  part  of  Michigan  and  the 
north-west ;  the  canal  was  not  very  lengthy,  but  the  locks  were  con- 
sidered at  that  time,  as  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Q.  What  was  the  connection  of  C.  X-  Harvey  with  that  work  ? 
A.  My  recollection  is  that  C.  T.  Harvey  was  recommended  by 
Governor  Fairbanks,  of  Yermont,  and  his  brother,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  directors  to  the  general  superintendency  of  the 
work. 

Q.  Did  the  general  superintendency  of  the  work  include  engineer- 
ing duties }  A.  Incidently,  of  course,  in  the  construction  of  the 
canal ;  he  was  not  considered  as  a  professional  practical  engineer ; 
the  work  was  one  of  great  magnitude  and  extraordinary  character, 
and  was  generally  considered  as  such. 

Q.  What  amount  of  funds  passed  throngli  his  hands  for  disburse- 
ment during  the  work  of  construction  ?  A.  He  was  charged  in 
account  with  about  $876,000  in  round  numbers,  discarding  fractional 
amounts. 

Q.  In  what  estimation  was  he  held  by  the  company  as  engineer  as 
well^s  agent?  A.  My  recollection  is,  that  he  had  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  board,  and  that  they,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  work, 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks,  on  account  of  the  superior  manner  in  which 
he  had  discharged  his  duties ;  he  displayed  great  energy  and  ability 
in  the  main. 

Q.  Who  was  president  of  the  canal  company?  A.  Erastus  Corn- 
ing was  president  during  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  canal. 

Q.  Do  you  identify  the  letter  herewith  submitted  as  signed  by  Mr. 
Corning?  (Marked  Exhibit  Q.)  A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  Mr.  Coming's 
signature. 

ExHiBrr  Q. 

"Albany,  April  6,  1866. 
O.  P.  Root,  Esq. : 

Deab  Sib. — I  have  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Charles  T.  Harvey 
since  1853,  when  he  was  appointed  general  agent  of  the  St.  Mary's 
Falls  Ship  Canal  Company,  of  which  I  was  the  president.  Mr. 
Harvey  projected  that  company  and  attended  to  the  granting  of  its 
charter  by  our  Legislature,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  its  stock  and 
subsequent  organization.  Mr.  Harvey  received  the  thanks  of  the 
company  for  his  engineering  abilities,  on  the  completion  of  that 
great  work  which  was  placed  in  his  charge  by  the  company.    His 
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experience  in  corporation  affitirs  has  been  eztensivey  and  any  repre- 
sentations that  he  may  make  can  be  relied  upon  with  entire  con- 
fidence. 

Eespectfnlly  yojars, 

ERASTUS  COENING." 

^^  I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  trne  copy  of  the  docament  marked 
Exhibit  Q. 

ALBERT  L.  G.  gWEET, 

Cl&rh  Corny 
[Attest.] 

Albany,  April  22,  1878. 
J.  A.  Cowing  recalled : 

Etamined  by  Mr.  LrrrLB : 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  yon  employed!  A.  I  was  asked  to 
examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  company,  with  a  view  of  determining 
what  could  be  done,  or  what  it  was  best  to  do  in  relation  to  the  affairs 
of  the  company. 

Q.  What  was  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  company  at  that 
time!    A.  Previous  to  this  time  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  company,  but  had  been  told  that  it  was  embarrassed  finan- 
cially ;   I  soon  learned  that  it  was  nearly  a  hopeless  wreck ;    the 
road  was  earning  nothing,  no  cars  were  running  upon  its  tracks  the 
company  had  no  motive  power  or  rolling  stock  that  could  be  nsed ; 
it  had  no  money,  no  credit,  nothing  upon  which  it  could  raise  money. 
Its  structure  was  apparently  a  useless  incumbrance  in  the  street,  and 
fast  becoming  a  nuisance.     A  bill  to  repeal  its  charter  had  passed  the 
Senate,  and  was  before  the  Assembly.    This  bill  required  the  imme- 
diate removal  of  its  structure.     The  liabilities  of  the  company  at 
that  time  were  about  as  follows :   4,577  shares  of  common  stock, 
$457,700 ;   2,000  shares  of  preferred  stock,  $200,000 ;    1,500  first 
mortgage  bonds,  of   $500  each,  $750,000;    200  second  mortgage 
bonds,  $500  each,  $100,000 ;  a  judgment  in  favor  of  Mr.  Tracy  and 
his  associates,  amounting,  with  interest,  to  about  $230,000 ;  a  float- 
ing debt,  including  past  due  interest  coupons,  partly  estimated, 
$162,800 ;  total,  $1,900,000.    The  assets  of  the  company,  consistiog  of 
three  and  a  half  miles  of  unfinished  single  track  road,  some  machinery 
and   movable    property,  and  its  franchise.      I  had  a  competent 
engineer  estimate  the  value  of  all  this,   in  case   the   bill  before 
the  Legislature  should  become  a  law,  and  he  estimated  it  worth 
about  $75,000;    Messrs.  Tracy,   Dowa  and  their    associates    had 
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advanced  the  company,  in  money,  between  October,  1869,  and  July, 
1870,  about  $200,000;  the  judgment  mentioned  in  the  liabilities  was 
obtaiued  in  January,  1871,  for  these  advances;  this  money  was 
expended  while  Mr.  Harvey  was  in  the  management  of  the  property ; 
jndgments  in  favor  of  other  parties  were  obtained  against  the  com- 
pany in  the  fall  of  1870,  and  the  personal  property  was  sold  under 
Bome  judgments,  1  think  in  November,  1870 ;  in  April,  1871,  the 
road  property  and^ranchises  of  the  company  were  sold  by  the  sheriff, 
upon  an  execution  issued  upon  this  judgment  in  favor  of  Mr.  Tracy 
and  his  associates ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Tows  purchased  at  this  sale,  as  he  had 
at  the  previous  sale,  the  personal  property;  after  the  judgment  in 
favor  of  Tracy  and  others,  in  January,  1871,  they  (Messrs. 
Tracy,  Dows  and  associates)  continued  to  ifurnish  money  to  protect 
and  preserve  the  road  and  property,  and  to  keep  the  enterprise  from 
total  ruin  ;  among  other  things,  they  provided  a  dummy  engine  and 
three  small' passenger  cars ;  the  amount  they  thus  furnished,  after  the 
judgment  and  before  the  property  went  into  the  hands  of  the  trustee, 
was  $19,400  and  a  little  over;  a  portion  of  this  was  furnished  before 
and  the  remainder  after  I  was  employed  ;  this  dummy  and  these  cars 
were  upon  the  track  in  April,  1871 ;  a  train  commenced  running  for 
passengers  April  20th,  1871 ;  experimental  trips  had  been  made 
before  ;  the  road  was  operated  between  Dey  and  Twenty-ninth 
streets  only,  with  no  stations  for  taking  and  leaving  passengers  except 
at  the  termini ;  from  200  to  300  passengers  were  carried  daily  at  the 
beginning;  soon  after  this  train  commenced  running,  I  took  pos- 
session of  the  road  and  property,  as  trustee,  under  the  third  mortgage 
of  the  company ;  Messrs.  Tracy,  Dows  and  associates  placed  their 
dummy  and  their  cars  in  my  hands  at  the  same  time,  and  indemnified 
me  against  risk  and  loss,  and  authorized  and  requested  me  to  run  the 
road  for  this  trust;  I  commenced  operating  the  road,  as  such  trustee. 
May  19th,  1871,  and  run  the  single  train  every  business  day  to 
and  including  January  2,  1872,  nearly  nine  months ;  since  that 
time  the  present  New  York  Elevated  Railroad  Company  have  had 
undisputed  possession,  and  have  operated  the  read.  There  was  a 
small  profit  from  earnings,  over-running  expenses  proper,  while  I  was 
running  the  road  as  trustee ;  but  the  earnings  were  not  sufiicient  to 
pay  the  repairs  and  other  necessary  disbursements  in  connection  with 
the  trust,  and  in  taking  care  of  the  property.  The  dummy,  as  a  motive 
power,  was  a  success  from  the  .beginning.  I  run  the  one  train,  fur- 
nished by  Mesars.  Tracy  and  his  associates  every  business  day,  while 
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I  operated  the  road  as  trustee,  and  made  every  trip  upon  the  time 
table,  and,  excepting  two  or  three  trips,  every  one  was  made  on  time. 
The  time  was  fifteen  minutes,  three  miles.     In  the  excepted  cases, 
from  some  slight  derangement  in  the  machinery,  the  train  was  a  few 
minates  behind  time,  but  in  time  to  make  the  next  trip.     The  number 
of  passengers  carried  daily,  while  I  thas  run  the  road  as  trustee, 
gradually  increased  to  about  500.     With  the  present  company  it  has 
farther  increased  to  nearly  3,000  per  day.    The  use'of  dummy  power 
continues  to  be  a  success.     The  present  company  has  four  dummies, 
and  eight  fine  new  passenger  cars  upon  this  track.    I  was  trustee 
under  the  first  mortgage  of  the  company,  and  foreclosed  both  mort- 
gages.    Messrs.  Tracy,  Dows   and  other  associates  now  own  the 
whole  of  the  stock  in  the  new  company.     There  are  about  fifty  stock- 
holders in  the  new  company.    Some  have  united  since  the  foreclosure 
sale ;  they  were  permitted  to  do  so  by  Messrs.  Tracy,  Dows  and  their 
associates,  upon  the  same  terms  as  others  before  the  saleJ    All  that 
have  done  so  have  united  upon  the  same  terms  as  Messrs.  Tracy, 
Dows  and  Scott,  upon  the  like  securities.     Of  the  1,500  first  mort- 
gage bonds,  parties  holding  1,417  have  thus  united.    Parties  holding 
forty-five  more  have  signed  a  paper  agreeing  to  unite,  leaving  only 
thirty-eight  bonds  or  $19,000  outstanding.    Messrs.  Tracy,  Dows 
and  associates  also  hold  183  of  the  200  second  mortgage  bonds.  Also 
about  1,500  shares  of  the  2,000  shares  of  preferred  stock.  Also  more 
than  half  of  the  common  stock  and  nearly  all  of  the  floating  debt  of 
the  old  company;    these  same  parties  have  furnished  more  than 
$100,000  in  money  the  past  year  for  putting  the  track  in  order, 
building  stations,  workshop,  providing  rolling  stock  and  other  neces- 
sary purposes,  and  they  are  now  extending  the  track  to  Thirty-fourth 
street  and  making  other   improvements  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$50,000 ;  I  have  with  me,  and  now  exhibit  them,  the  judgment  roll 
in  both  foreclosure  cases  and  other  papers  connected  with  these  fore- 
closure suits.  I 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  books  of  the  old  West  Side  Company 
with  reference  to  the  accounts  with  Charles  T.  Harvey  and  S.  0. 
Jennings?  A.  I  have;  I  find  that  Mr.  ELarvey  drew  a  salary  of 
about  $5,000  a  year  while  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  company ; 
besides  large  extra  allowances  in  cash,  he  seems  to  have  been  paid 
over  $27,000  for  patent  advances ;  upon  inquiry  of  Mr.  Delavan,  the 
attorney  of  the  company,  I  learn  that  |here  was  a  contract  from  Mr. 
Harvey  to  the  company  whereby  he  was  to  convey  certain  patents 
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to  the  company  which  have  never  been  conveyed ;  I  don't  find  that 
Mr.  Harvey  ever  paid  in  a  dollar  into  the  company,  except  some  cre- 
dits of  money  that  he  had  previously  received  from  the  company ;  I 
don't  find  that  Mr.  Harvey  owns  any  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  ; 
he  has  bnt  two  of  the  second  mortgage  bonds,  amounting  to  $1,000, 
and  about  one-fifth  of  the  common  stock  standing  in  his  name  and  of 
his  family,  for  which  I  don't  find  that  he  ever  paid  anything ;  I  fiud 
also  that  Mr.  Jennings  received  a  salary  of  $2,500  a  year  for  con- 
siderable time  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  with  considerable  extra 
allowances ;  I  don't  find  that  he  has  any  of  the  bonds  or  stock  of  the 
company. 

Q.  What  has  been  Mr.  Harvey's  course  in  relation  to  the  property 
since  you  were  employed  in  reference  to  it  ?  A.  He  has  uniformly 
opposed  whatever  has  been  attempted  to  be  done  since  I  came  iu ;  in 
connection  with  others  he  contested  both  foreclosure  suits,  and 
brought  a  suit  in  opposition  to  those  foreclosures  against  the 
company  and  against  me,  in  all  of  which  they  were  defeated 
in  court,  except  in  one  case,  and  in  that  I  permitted  them  to  with- 
draw their  suit  upon  their  paying  the  cost  and  agreeing  to  unite  in 
the  new  organization  to  save  tlie  enterprise ;  in  this  legal  proceeding 
I  refer  to  suits  carried  on  in  the  name  of  F.  P.  James,  wh^re  Mr. 
Harvey  was  his  principal  witness. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Charles  T.  Harvey  gave  his  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  ?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  answer  to  question  ten,  ^'  what  clause  and 
section  of  the  act  of  1868  have  not  been  complied  withi "     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  laws  referred  to  by  him  ?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  those  laws  that  requires  the  constructing 
company  to  experiment  in  regard  to  motive  power  ?  A.  I  find  noth- 
ing in  the  laws  that  requires  the  company  to  experiment ;  the  law 
authorizes  experiments  to  be  made. 

Q.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  mode  of  operating  railroads  in 
the  United  States  ?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  that  are  operated  with  stationary  power 
and  endless  cables  ?  A.  I  don't  know  of  any ;  I  have  heard  that 
some  incline  planes  are  so  operated. 

Q.  Have  you,  since  you  have  been  connected  with  the  elevated 
railroad,  met  with  and  conversed  with  engineers  on  the  subject  f 
A.  I  have  met  many  and  never  found  one  to  recommend  stationary 
power  and  endless  cables. 
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Q.  From  the  books  and  papers  of  the  old  company,  how  mach 
money  appears  to  have  been  expended  dnring  the  time  that  Mr. 
Harvey  was  chief  engineer  and  manager  of  the  company }  A.  I 
think  not  far  from  a  million  of  dollars. 

Q.  What  portion  of  this  was  expended  upon  the  stationary  power 
and  endless  cable  in  experimenting  in  relation  to  it  and  in  relation 
to  patents  ?    A.  I  think  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  amount. 

Q.  What  was  the  whole  property  and  franchise  deemed  to  be  worth 
by  Mr.  Tracy  and  his  associates,  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  fore- 
closure sale,  in  view  of  going  on  with  the  enterprise  !  A.  It  was 
not  deemed  by  them  to  be  worth  to  exceed  $300,000. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  company  being  embarrassed ;  in  what  respect 
was  it  embarrassed  ?  A.  It  was  embarrassed  from  an  entire  failure 
of  the  stationary  power  and  endless  chain  in  running  the  cars. 

Q.  Yon  have  seen  the  road  operated  by  the  endless  chain  and 
dummy  engine?  A.  I  never  saw  it  operated  with  the  endless  chain ; 
I  know  from  the  appearance  of  the  machinery  that  it  had  been  when 
I  went  there. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  the  road  by  the  end- 
less cable,  and  by  your  knowledge  of  the  road  operated  by  the 
dummy  engine,  which  do  you  think  is  the  preferable!  A.  I  think 
the  dummy  engine  decidedly  preferable. 

Q.  Does  not  the  operation  of  the  road  by  the  dummy  engine  give 
universal  satisfaction  i     A.  It  does  give  very  great  satisfaction. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  complaint  made  by  reason  of  the 
road  being  operated  by  the  dummy  engine  1  A.  There  has  been 
but  little  or  no  complaint  for  the  last  two  years,  and  the  plan  now 
adopted  seems  to  be  universally  approved. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  855  of  the 
Laws  of  1868,  and  chapter  489  of  the  Laws  of  1867?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  those  laws,  can  yon  state  whether 
they  have  been  properly  and  fully  complied  with,  as  the  public 
interest  involved  may  require?  A.  So  far  as  I  know  they  have  been 
fully  complied  with  on  the  part  of  the  company. 

Q.  Have  such  laws  or  any  part  of  them  been  neglected  or  evaded  t 
A.  They  have  not  to  ray  knowledge ;  I  think  they  have  not  been  ;  1 
have  had  the  general  control  and  management  of  the  road  since  May, 
1871,  and  my  instructions  from  Messrs.  Tracy,  Dows  and  others 
have  been  always  to  endeavor  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  I  have 
done  so  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
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Q.  Are  there  any  vacancies  now  existing  in  the  commission  ?    A. 

There  is  one  vacancy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  that  vacancy  has  not  been  filled  ?  A.  I 
understand  it  is  because  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  power  of  the 
Governor  to  fill  it. 

Q.  Then  it  does  not  now  exist  on  account  of  any  wish  or  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  company  ?  A.  It  does  not ;  the  company  requested 
Mr.  Morris  not  to  resign,  and  tried  to  get  him  not  to  resign,  but  he 
insisted  upon  resigning ;  there  is  a  clause  in  the  bill  introcuced  into 
the  Senate  by  the  present  company,  authorizing  the  Governor  to  fill 
that  vacancy. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  Mr.  0.  T.  Harvey  was  examined 
in  this  matter?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  if  you  know,  who  proposed  the  questions  to 
him  ?  A.  The  questions  were  in  Mr.  Harvey's  handwriting ;  I  saw 
Mr.  Harvey  hand  them  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub-committee. 

Q.  Were  the  questions  read  off  to  him  by  the  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee,  or  did  he  give  the  questions  to  the  stenographer  him- 
self, and  answer  them  I  A.  The  most  of  the  questions  were  handed 
to  the  stenographer,  and  he  read  them,  and  then  Mr.  Harvey  gave 
his  answers  from  a  memorandum  in  his  own  hands. 

Q.  Then,  in  other  words,  the  questions  and  answers  were  both 
propounded  and  answered  by  him  ?  A.  Mr.  Harvey  appeared  to  be 
his  own  questioner  and  answerer. 

Q.  Did  any  other  person  than  Mr.  Harvey  examine  or  appear  to 
take  interest  in  testimony  given  against  the  company  in  this  inves- 
tigation ?  A.  Mr.  Harvey  seemed  to^ask  all  the  questions  of  himself 
and  of  others ;  the  questions  that  were  put  to  Mr.  Jennings  were 
apparently  in  Mr.  Harvey's  handwriting,  and  in  the  same  way  of 
questions  put  to  himself. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  offers  from  Mr.  Jennings,  or  propositions 
made  by  him  to  you,  in  relation  to  the  Legislature,  for  an  additional 
grant  to  your  company?  A.  I  have  had  several  conversations  with 
Mr.  Jennings  in  relation  to  it. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  substance  of  those  conversations  ?  A.  He 
said,  in  substance,  that  he  had  done  with  }/[t.  Harvey,  and  should 
probably  never  speak  to  him  again ;  that,  if  I  would  pay  him,  or 
have  Mr.  Tracy  and  his  associates  pay  him  certain  claims  that  he 
pretended  to  have  against  them  (he  wanted  about  $10,000),  he  would 
go  in  and  get  the  bill,  and  that  unless  I  did,  I  could  not  get  it;^! 
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said  to  him  if  he  had  any  claim  against  Mr.  Tracy  or  Dows,  they 
were  amply  able  to  pay  it,  and  if  he  would  state  it,  what  the  claims 
were,  on  paper,  I  would  present  it  to  them,  and  if  it  was  fair  and 
right  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  have  him  get  it,  but  in  this  indefi- 
nite way  I  looked  npon  it  as  mere  black-mailing,  and  I  would  not  go 
to  them  at  all ;  that  was  the  substance  of  my  language  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  from  him  that  if  the  company  employed 
him  he  would  cease  pressing  all  opposition  to  the  company  f  A.  I 
did. 

Q.  Can  you  be  mistaken  as  to  his  meaning  ?  A.  I  cannot ;  there 
is  no  question  about  it  in  my  own  mind. 


Albany,  April  24,  1873. 
Before  the  sub-committee  of  the  judiciary. 

C.  T.  Harvey,  recalled. 

Examined  by  Mr.  Cowing  : 

Q.  What  furnace  company  are  you  president  of?  A.  Northern 
Iron  Company  of  Michigan. 

Q.  Is  that  company  now  in  full  operation,  and  what  is  its  capacity 
for  doing  business  ?  A.  Well,  its  capacity  is  about  thirty  tons  per 
day ;  it  is  now  being  repaired  with  a  view  of  going  into  blast. 

Q.  How  long  has  the  English  engineer,  Stevenson,  been  dead,  who 
is  referred  to  in  one  of  these  exhibits  ?  A.  It  depends  upon  which 
one  you  mean. 

Q.  The  same  one  that  you  do  in  your  testimony  ?  A.  There  were 
two  of  them,  father  and  son. 

Q.  Which  did  you  refer  to  ?  A.  I  referred  to  the  senior ;  my 
impression  is  he  has  been  dead  about  twenty  years ;  it  is  simply  an 
impression. 

Q.  Is  there  any  road  constructed  under  his  engineering  with  cables 
and  stationary  power  ?  A.  There  was  one  in  which  he  occupied  the 
position  of  consulting  engineer. 

Q.  That  mode  of  operating  it  was  abandoned,  was  it  not?  A. 
It  was  superseded  by  locomotives. 

Q.  What  road  do  you  know  of  that  is  operated  now  with  station- 
ary power  by  cable  ?  A.  There  is  a  section  of  a  road  running  into 
Liverpool  operated  in  that  way ;  it  is  about,  or  in  the  neighborhood 
of  a  mile  long  ;  that  portion  is  operated  in  that  way. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  there  is  such  a  way  of  operating  in  that  way  t 
A.  I  know  it  from  information. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  road  from  actual  knowledge  ?  A.  The 
Delaware  and  Hadson  Canal  Company  operate  about  forty  miles  in 
that  way  ;  they  did  a  while  ago ;  it  was  not  wholly  with  wire  cable ; 
it  is  what  is  called  a  gravity  road ;  in  all  of  those  roads  the  cables 
are  hauled  on  inclines. 

Q.  Was  that  road  an  incline  ?  A.  It  was  where  the  cable  was 
used. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  road,  except  those  on  inclined  roads,  that 
are  operated  in  that  way  3    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  In  your  answer  to  question  No.  22  yoa  say  the  stock  was  wiped 
out ;  what  do  you  know  about  that  being  wiped  out  ?  A.  My  inforraa. 
tion  comes  from  different  stockholders,  who  have  had  conversation 
with  J.  A.  Cowing. 

Q.  Kothing  of  yonr  own  knowledge  ?  A.  Nothing  further,  except 
seeing  the  advertisements  of  foreclosure  sales,  attending  one  of  them, 
and  understanding  their  general  effect. 

Q.  They  were  wiped  out  then  by  th^  foreclosure  of  mortgages? 
A.  I  cannot  say  whether  they  were  or  not ;  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  effect  of  mortgage  foreclosure  sales. 

Q.  (Referring  to  question  No.  10),  What  section  or  clause  of  the 
law  of  '67  or  '68  required  the  construction  company  to  make 
experiments  in  relation  to  propelling  by  cable  or  other  motor,  and  to 
what  extent  to  make  experiments?  A.  The  first  clause,  section  two, 
of  the  law  of  1867.    (Witness  reads  from  the  Session  Laws.) 

Q.  Was  that  law  changed  afterward  ?  A.  That  law  was  modified 
by  the  first  section,  chapter  eight,  clause  fifty-five,  of  the  Laws  of 
1868  (witness  reads  law) ;  the  new  experiment  is  therefore  obligatory 
upon  them  to  change  their  motive  power,  and  I  assert  the  use  of  that 
experiment  has  never  been  made;  that  provision  has  never  been 
complied  with. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  law  requiring  the  constructing  company 
to  expend  money  in  experimenting  ?  A.  Nothing  but  what  is  con- 
tained in  that  first  section  of  the  last  named  law. 

Q.  That  merely  permits  it ;  nothing  that  requires  it ;  did  you  con- 
test the  foreclosure  suits  in  this  case  ?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  ?  A.  My  impression  is  it  was  a  Mr. 
James,  in  one  case  in  which  I  was  a  witness. 

Q.  You  was  a  witness  for  Mr.  James,  in  that  case,  was  you  ?    A. 
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I  don't  know  that  I  was  a  witness  for  Mr.  James ;  I  was  a  witness  in 
the  case. 

Q.  Would  it  interfere  with  the  present  working  of  the  track  now 
to  make  experiments  with  the  cable  and  stationary  power  ?  A.  Mj 
impression  is,  it  would  not  seriously. 

Q.  In  what  way  could  the  present  dummies  and  cars  be  run,  while 
you  were  experimenting  ?    A.  By  steam. 

Q.  As  they  now  are  ?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say,  in  yOur  answer  to  question  No.l2,on  opening  the  line 
in  November,  1870,  "  it  was  crowded  with  passengers ; ''  how  many 
passengers  were  carried  in  a  week,  day  or  month,  while  you  were 
using  the  cable  ?  A.  I  decline  to  answer  that  without  reference  to  the 
company's  books. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  cost,  or  about  the  cost  per  day,  running  it  that 
time  ?    A.  Could  not. 

Q.  How  many  stationary  engines  were  there^    A.  Six  in  use. 

Q.  In  your  exhibit  to  question  No.  14,  $200,000  is  mentioned  to 
be  furnished  by  Tracy  and  Woodard ;  how  much  of  that  was  furnished  I 
A.  My  impression  is  about  $175,000,  under  and  acknowledged  to  be 
under  that  agreement ;  Mr.  Woodard  came  to  me  privately  and  stated 
to  me  that  he  thought  Mr.  Tracy  was  treating  me  very  unfairly,  and 
handed  me,  I  think,  about  $8,000  of  his  own  money,  which  he  said 
must  not  be  considered  as  part  payment  on  the  written  agreement, 
and  notes  were  made  payable  to  him  for  that  amount,  which  was  (he 
last  that  I  was  aware  of  any  settlement  having  been  made,  so  far  as 
his  private  funds  were  concerned  ;  I  was  subsequently  informed  that 
Mr.  Tracy  claimed  that  private  funds  of  Mr.  Woodard,  as  claimed 
upon  the  agreement  signed  by  them  together,  and  that  the  company 
finally  allowed  it  as  such  payment,  but  Mr.  Woodard,  in  making  the 
payment  to  me,  gave  me  to  distinctly  understand  that  he  considered 
it  was  not  in  the  light  of  a  payment  on  that  agreement,  but  on 
account  of  the  losses  and  delays  which  I  had  met  from  the  non-pay- 
ment of  the  sum  specified  in  the  written  agreement. 

Q.  Did  you  not^  in  your  testimony  of  the  foreclosure  suits,  state 
how  much  was  advanced  under  that  agreement,  and  did  yon  not 
state  between  $198,000  and  $199,000  ?  A.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
doing  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  part  of  that  money  being  returned  to 
parties  ?     A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  stock  of  the  old  company  did  you  or  did 
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you  not  have  or  own,  and  how  much  and  what  did  you  pay  for  it  ? 
A.  The  company  issued  to  me  $100,000 ;  of  its  common  stock  the 
payments  were  in  consideration  of  my  personal  services,  and  use  by 
the  company  of  certain  patents  which  belonged  to  me  and  was  in 
pursuance  of  a  contract  between  myself  and  the  company,  which 
was  unanimously  ratified  by  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  and 
directors  to  which  it  was  submitted  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  now  to 
be  found  in  the  company's  records ;  it  provides  for  the  issue  of  that 
stock  pro  rata. 

Q.  What  salary  did  you  receive  while  you  were  there  as  acting, 
manager  ?  A.  Four  hundred  dollars  per  month  part  of  the  time  ; 
and  part  of  the  time  $5,000  per  year. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  sums  in  money  besides  that  for  extra  services  ? 
A.  None  for  extra  services  that  i  recollect;  I  cannot  answer  very 
decidedly  without  reference  to  the  books. 

Q.  If  not  for  services  what  did  you  receive  it  for  ?  A.  I  should 
decline  to  answer  that  without  reference  to  the  books. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  large  amounts  for  patent  services,  or  did  you 
not  use  large  amounts  of  the  company's  funds  for  these  purposes  ? 
A.  The  directors  authorized  the  purchase  of  several  patents  from 
other  parties  for  which  various  sums  were  used. 

Q.  About  what  amounts?  A.  I  could  not  state  without  reference 
to  the  books. 

* 

Cross-examination  by  Mr.  Jennings  : 
Q.  What  was  the  actual  cost  of  the  cable  machinery  used  in  that 
railway?  A.  I  can  state  definitely  with  reference  to  the  portion 
built  after  the  experiments  approved  by  the  Governor  were  com- 
'  pleted  ;  previous  to  that  a  good  deal  of  the  machinery  used  was  bor- 
rowed, for  which  the  precise  cost  could,  be  given,  I  will  give  in 
detail:  from  Cortlandt  street  to  Thirtieth  street,  distance  three 
miles,  there  were  six  engines  placed  in  three  vaults ;  the  engines  were 
contracted  at  $1,500  apiece,  making  $9,000  for  the  engines ;  the 
boilers  were  contracted,  I  think,  on  an  average  of  $1,800  apiece  for 
six,  making  $10,800 ;  the  cable  was  purchased  for  $6,000 ;  the 
trucks  were  contracted  at  thirty  dollars  apiece ;  there  were  250  of 
them,  making  $7,500 ;  the  vaults  were  built  by  contract,  and  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $2,500  apiece  for  the  three,  on  an  average,  . 
making  $7,500 ;  this  was  the  actual  cost  of  the  cable  machinery ; 
one  more  item  I  will  estimate  on :  the  shafting  or  driving  wheels 
would  average  about  $2,500  a  vault,  making  $7,500  more ;  the  total 
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being  $48,800 ;  the  work  to  be  done  over  again  could  be  done  at  a 
redaction  of  abont  thirty-three  per  cent,  costing  more  then,  because 
the  machinery  was  of  an  unusual  style. 

By  Mr.  Cowing  : 

Q.  You  say  the  cost  of  the  cable  from  Cortlandt  street  to  Thir- 
tieth street  was  how  much  ?    A.  $48,300. 

Q.  Does  that  cover  the  whole  of  the  machinery  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  other  half  mile  cost }  A.  I  could  not  state ; 
no  contracts  made. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  whole  of  it  cost,  on  that  half  mile  how 
much  was  there  expended  1  A.  I  could  not  say  without  reference  to 
the  books ;  it  was  $200,000 ;  but  that  involved  many  other  expense. 

Q.  At  that  time  only  the  half  mile  was  built  ?  A.  That  was  it ; 
the  machinery,  however,  was  calculated  for  operating  tracks  on  both 
sides  of  the  road. 

Q.  What  machinery  do  you  refer  to  ?  A.  The  cable  machinery 
in  the  vaults  for  operating  double  tracks,  one  on  each  side  of  Ihe 
streets  and  avenues  north  of  Cortlandt  street. 

8.  O.  JsNNmGs,  recalled : 

By  Mr.  Cowing  : 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  the  motives  as 
stated  in  answer  to  question  No.  8  ?  A.  I  only  know  from  their  Con- 
versations to  me  at  different  times  and  from  Mr.  Tracy  and  Mr. 
TV'allace,  president  of  the  company,  of  their  hostility  toward  Mr. 
Harvey,  probably  six  months  prior  to  the  sale  or  more,  conversations 
I  held  with  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  personal  knowledge  of  the  matters  stated  in 
answer  to  question  No.  10,  with  regard  to  the  sheriff's  sale  S  A. 
My  knowledge  of  that  sale  is  derived  from  personal  conversations 
with  Messrs.  Tracy  and  Wallace ;  I  was  requested  by  them  to  attend 
to  that  sale  for  the  purpose  of  ousting  Mr.  Harvey  and  getting  the 
road  in  their  possession ;  I  have  left  a  copy  of  Exhibit  I  with  the 
clerk;   the  original  I  have. 

Q.  You  say  you  was  offered  $50,000  in  New  York  city  bonds ! 
A.  If  I  would  retire  or  consent  to  the  passage  of  the  repeal. 

Q.  Who  offered  you  the  $50,000  ?  A.  I  was  informed  by  Erastus 
Corning  that  $50,000  was  deposited  in  his  hands  and  it  was  ready 
for  me  if  I  would  leave  Albany  and  consent  to  have  the  charter 
repealed. 


ingand  calling  ttpon  the  uiemberB  of  the  Legislature  and  having 
coDsnltations  at  his  private  office  of  which  he  informed  the  president 
of  the  elevated  railway  of  that  fact;  Ur.  Corning  did  himself  in 
the  following  July,  I  think,  at  the  St.  Nicholas  hotel,  New  York 
city. 

Committee    adjourned    to    meet    on    Tnesday,  April  29,  3.80 
o'clock  F,  H. 


Albant,  April  29,  1873. 
Testimony  taken  before  the  sBh-coiumittee  of  the  Assembly,  with 
reference  to  the  West  Side  Elevated  Railway. 

James  A.  Cowing,  recalled ;  ' 

Mcmamed  hy  Mr.  Littlb  : 

Q.  "Were  yon  present  when  Commissioner  Fithian  testified  before 
the  committee  on  April  10th  J     A.  I  was. 

Q.  I  tielieve  he  stated  that  the  present  company  hadn't,  in  his 
opinion,  fulfilled  their  obligations  to  the  public,  because  they  hadn't 
built  a  doable  track  road  to  Harlem  ;  what  are  the  facts  in  relation 
to  that  matter  I    A.  I  believe  he  did  so  state  in  his  testimony. 

Q.  Why  hadn't  they  built  it }  A.  The  present  company  was  not 
organized  until  October,  1871 ;  the  papers  were  not  filed,  I  think, 
until  in  December,  1871 ;  they  purchased  the  present  road  and  came 
Into  possession  on  the  3d  of  January,  1872;  at  that  time  there  was 
an  unsettled  matter  before  the  Ijegislatnre,  whether  the  charter 
ehoold  be  taken  away  and  the  road  be  taken  down  ;  their  first  atten- 
tion was  turned  to  that,  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  some  addi- 
tional legislation  that  they  proposed  they  wanted. 

Q.  Then  it  was  owing  to  the  condition  of  affaire  of  which  yon 
speak?  A.  It  was  owing  to  the  condi^on  of  the  property;  they 
didn't  feel  it  safe  to  go  on  and  put  in  money  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  has  the  present  company  done  since  it  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  road  ?  A.  Very  soon  after  they  came  into  possession 
they  ordered  rolling  stock  and  ordered  the  present  track  to  be  com- 
pleted; it  was  in  an  nufinished  state;  they  have  spent  something 
over  $100,000. 

Q.  What  do  the  company  propose  to  do  now?  A.  They  have 
under  contract  the  company's  road  as  far  as  Thirty-fonrth  street; 
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they  propose,  if  they  g^t  the  legislation  they  ask  for  this  year,  to  go  on 
and  carry  out  tile  purpose  of  the  charter  and  extend  the  road. 

Q.  Commissioner  Fithian  stated  that  the  persons  who  now  control 
the  present  company  have  had  control  of  it  since  the  sheriff's  sale  in 
1870,  and  had  jast  as  much  power  before  the  organization  of  the  new 
company  as  since ;  what  are  the  facts  in  relation  to  that  statement ! 
A.  They  had  no  such  control  as  would  warrant  them  in  putting 
money  in  until  after  their  purchase  on  the  3d  of  January,  1872;  they 
were*  in  control,  only  that  they  and  their  friends  were  a  majority  of 
the  directors  of  the  old  company ;  that  the  affairs  of  that  company 
were  such  that  it  rendered  it  unsafe  to  put  more  money  in  at  that 
time. 

Q.  He  also  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the  sheriff's  sale,  in  1879, 
the^750,000,  the  first  mortgage  bonds,  were  mostly  held  by  the  gen- 
tlemen he  named  controlled  the  road ;  what  do  you  know  about  this, 
and  what  is  your  means  of  information  t  A.  ^At  that  time,  the  time 
of  the  sheriff's  sale,  neither  Mr.  Tracy,  Scott  nor  Dows,*^who  own 
a  majority  of  the  stock  in  the  present  company,  held  one  of  these 
first  mortgage  bonds  ;  didn't  hold  one  of  them^ 

Q.  You  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ?  A.  I  know  that  of 
my  own  knowledge,  for  I  know  where  the  bonds  are. 

Q.  Who  are  controlling  stockholders  and  directors  in  the  present 
company?  A.  John  5"-  Tracy,  David  Dows  and  Wm.  L.  Scott  own 
a  majority  of  the  stock;  one  other,  D.  N.  Barney;  they  all  together 
own  over  two-thirds ;  the  remainder  of  the  stock  is  held  by  forty  or 
fifty  parties,  in  small  quantities. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  their  position  and  standing  is  among 
business  men,  men  of  means  ?  A.  They  are,  all  of  them,  men  of 
reputed  large  wealth ;  Tracy's  position  is  that  of  president  of  the 
Kock  Island  and  Chicago,  and  North- western  railroads ;  those  two 
roads  have  under  their  control  more  miles  of  road  than  the  New 
York  and  Harlem  and  Hudson  River,  and  Erie  combined ;  Mr. 
Dows  is  one  of  the  largest  produce  merchants  in  the  courttry,  prob- 
ably the  largest  receiver  of  flour  and  western  produce ;  Mr.  Scott  is 
a  large  manufacturer  of  coal  and  iron,  and  also  concerned  in  rail- 
roads, and  at  present  the  mayor  of  Erie,  Pa.;  D.  N.  Barney  is  largely 
connected  with  the  express  and  telegraph  business ;  all  four  are  men  of 
reputed  large  wealth,  and  stand  very  high  in  public  estimation,  I 
should  say. 

Q.  How  did  they  come  to  own  the  first  mortgage  bonds  they  now 
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own  of  this  company  ?  A.  They  had  advanced  the  old  company  a 
considerable  amount  of  money,  after  the  first  mortgage  bonds  were 
mainly  sold  or  pledged,  and  in  that  way  were  interested  in  the  securi- 
ties of  the  company,  and  after  it  got  into  financial  difficulties  in 
attempting  to  save  the  road,  they  pcoposed  to  each  holder  of  the  first 
mortgage  bonds  to  join  them  in  a  new  organization  for  that  purpose ; 
some  of  thcni  preferred  not  to  join,  and  in  such  cases  they  made  a 
proposition  to  them  for  their  bonds,  and  some  parties  sold  their 
bonds  to  them,  not  to  a  very  large  amount,  however;  a  large  number 
of  them  united ;  they  never  have  been  large  holders  of  these  bonds. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  their  wishes  were  in  regard  to  the  holders 
of  these  bonds  and  securities  of  the  old  company,  and  how  their 
wishes  were  carried  out  ?  A.  They  didn't  desire  to  purchase  any  of 
the  first  mortgage  bonds ;  they  desired  to  have  the  holders  join  in  the 
new  organization  upon  a  basis  that  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  every 
holder,  whether  he  has  had  one  bond  or  more,  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  so  joining ;  not  only  before  but  since  the  foreclosure  sale,  that  oppor- 
tunity has  never  been  withdrawn  ;  every  one  can  come  in  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms  that  they  could  before  the  foreclosure  sale ; 
they  only  purchased  of  those  who  preferred  not  to  join  in  the  new 
organization,  and  that  reluctantly. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business?  A.  Something  like 
forty-five  years. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  general  nature  of  that  business }  A.  For 
the  most  of  the  time  it  has  been  mercantile  business  and  other  com- 
mercial matters  connected  somewhat  with  railroads  and  banks,  and 
other  matters. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  what  the  extent  of  that  business 
has  been  ?  A.  It  has  at  times  amounted  to  millions  yearly,  and 
sometimes  millions  of  dollars  monthly. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  .books  and  ^papers  of  the  West  Side 
Company  from  its  organization  to  the  time  of  the  sheriff's  sale  in 
November,  1870 ;  I  refer  to  the  period  during  which  Mr.  Harvey 
had  the  control  of  its  affairs !  A.  Those  books  and  papers  have  been 
present  in  the  office  where  I  could  have  examined  them  any  tinae  in 
the  last  two  years,  but  I  have  never  examined  them  much  until  since 
the  introduction  of  the  resolation  into  the  Assembly. 

Mr.  Habvby — I  object  to  it,  without  producing  the  books. 

Q.  What  condition  are  they  in  ? 
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Mr.  Habvbt — All  mattere  eonnected  with  these  bookB,  so  far  as 
they  are  not  produced,  is  improper,  and  I  object  to  it. 

The  Chaikmak — I  think  he  may  state  it. 

A.  They  are  in  a  very  bad  condition ;  very  irregalar  and  imper- 
fect, and  difficult  to  get  out  any  substantial  facts  from  them. 

Q.  You  made  some  examination  of  those  books  ?  A.  I  have  within 
the  last  month. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  tell  us  what  the  cost  of  the  propelling  cable 
and  the  machinery  and  apparatus,  especially  connected,  amount  to  t 
A.  As  near  as  I  can  get  at  it  from  the  books  and  papers  and  from 
information  from  parties  that  were  in  the  employ  of  the  old  com- 
pany, I  think  my  former  testimony  is  not  far  from  right ;  it  is  some- 
wheres  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  a  million  dollars ;  that  is,  the 
cable  and  machinery  and  the  apparatus  connected  with  it,  and  what 
has  been  paid  for  patents. 

Q.  Paid  mostly  to  who  f  A.  It  was  all  paid  through  Mr.  Harvey  ; 
he  had  the  whole  handling  of  it  I  believe ;  it  was  all  done  through 
the  period  that  he  was  the  controlling  manager. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Jennings  been  employed  by  the.  present  company,  and 
if  so,  how  and  when,  and  what  did  he  do?  A.  He  never  has  been 
employed  by  the  present  company  to  my  knowledge,  except  .on  one 
occasion,  about  a  year  ago ;  he  then  came  to  Albany,  as  I  understood, 
to  aid  in  getting  passed  a  bill  then  before  the  Legislature  that  1  had 
been  attending  to,  and  had  got  it  through  the  railroad  committee  and 
Senate ;  he  was  here,  as  I  understand,  some  little  time — I  don't  know 
how  long — ^perhaps  two  or  three  weeks  ;  I  then  came  to  Albany ; 
soon  after  getting  here  I  found  him  advocating  this  bill  here,  which 
I  present  you ;  one  evening  Mr.  Twombly  said  that  this  bill  was  here 
and  Jennings  was  acting  for  the  company ;  I  asked  what  it  meant, 
and  I  got  a  copy  of  the  bill,  and  I  told  our  friends  it  was  not  a  bill 
the  company  desired  at  all,  but  one  that  they  would  oppose ;  I  went 
to  Mr.  Pell,  who  introduced  the  bill,  and  explained  the  matter  to 
him,  and  he  said  under  the  circumstances  he  should  not  advocate  the 
bill,  although  at  that  time  he  was  opposed  to  our  road ;  that  bill  was 
defeated  in  the  House  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  were  known  in 
relation  to  it ;  Mr.  Jennings  was  paid  for  tiiat  service  for  the  com- 
pany, since  which  he  has  not  been  employed  by  them. 

Q.  It  was  a  bill  directly  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the  present 
company  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  are  perfectly  familiar  with  the  require- 
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mentfl  of  this  company,  and  that  you  are  an  officer  of  the  company  ! 
A.  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  am  familiar  with  the  ^ffi^irs  of 
the  company. 

Q.  From  yonr  knowledge  of  the  company  and  its  necessities,  do  you 
believe  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  company  should  have  had,  in 
1872,  more  legislation,  in  order  that  the  company  should  fulfill  their 
obligations  to  the  public  ?  A.  It  was  important  certainly,  in  this 
respect,  that  capitalists  were  unwilling  to  put  money  in  until  they 
knew  that  legislation  was  favorable  to  them  ;  they  had  some  charter 
rights  without  the  bill  as  I  understood,  but  it  was  important  to  them 
to  have  the  bill  that  was  introduced. 

Q.  This  company  had  organized  only  a  short  time  before  this  leg- 
islation was  asked  for  ?    A.  Only  the  October  before. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ride  in  a  car  upon  this  road  propelled  by  this 
endless  cable  ?  A.  I  never  did ;  I  have  conversed  with  various  par- 
ties that  have  rode,  among  them  one  was  at  the  time  conductor. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  the  sensation  expressed  by  them  in  riding 
upon  these  cars  propelled  by  this  cable  ?  A.  They  did  ;  they  said  it 
was  very  jerky,  to  use  their  own  terms ;  jerking  sometimes  so  that 
parties  went  against  the  windows  so  as  to  break  them. 

Mr.  HABvirr— All  this  is  objected  to  as  hearsay  evidence. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  person  having  been  ejected  from  the 
car  by  reason  of  that  motion  caused  by  this  endless  cable  ? 

The  Chaibman — If  that  is  objected  to  I  think  it  will  hardly  be 
admissible. 

Mr.  Habvby — I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  any  one  thrown  out  of  the  window  by  reason  of  the  motion  ? 

Mr.  Habvey — I  object  to  it    as  hearsay.    (Objection  sustained.) 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  motion  of  these  cars  propelled  by 
the  endless  cable  was  considered  a  delightful  motion  ?  A.  I  never 
have  heard  anybody  say  that  except  Mr.  Harvey. 

Q.  Mr.  Jennings  said  it  f 

Mr.  Jenninos — I  believe  not. 

Q.  Or  very  easy  yon  said,  or  something  like  that.  Mr.  Cowing, 
do  yoa  think  of  anything  else  that  yon  would  like  to  state  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  f  A.  I  know  of  nothing,  except  the  fact 
that  here  is  a  copy  of  the  bill  that  we  are  trying  to  get  through  the 
Senate ;  I  tl\ink  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  company  to  have  such 
legislation  as  this ;  there  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  that  the  Governor 
may  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  commission  mentioned  in  the  resolution* 
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Q.  And  that  the  legislation  asked  for  in  that  bill  is  necessary  for 
the  company  to  have  ?  A.  I  think  it  is ;  there  is  also  a  clause  in  this 
bill  which  reads :  ''  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  impair  the 
legal  or  eqnitable  rights  of  the  West  Side  Elevated  Patented  Rail- 
road Company  of  New  York  city,  or  any  person  who  is  or  may  have 
been  a  stockholder  or  creditor  thereof ; "  that  was  introduced  to 
obviate  the  possible  objection  to  tho^e  who  did  join  the  new  com- 
pany ;  that  is  in  the  bill  of  the  present  company. 

Q.  They  desire  to  have  the  bill  passed  with  that  provision  in  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

OroM-examination  by  Mr.  Habvet  : 

Q.  I  would  like  to  inquire  how  many  dummies  and  how  many 
cars  there  are  represented  by  the  $100,000  expenditure  that  you 
mention  f  A.  I  don't  think  I  have  stated  that  there  was  $100,000 
in  dummies  and  cars. 

Q.  How  many  dummies  and  cars  are  there  on  the  rOad  ?  A.  Four 
dummies  and  eight  cars  put  upon  the  road. 

Q.  How  much  has  the  road  been  extended  in  length  since  you 
became  connected  with  it?  A.  Not  any,  except  the  piece  now 
under  contract  to  Fortieth  street,  and  that  is  not  built  yet. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  Tracy,  Dows  and  Scott  had  a  majority 
of  the  directors  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  have  continued  to  have 
them  since ;  what  are  the  names  of  those  directors  referred  to  ?  A. 
I  think  there  were  seven  directors  of  the  old  company  at  the  time  of 
the  sale ;  I  think  Tracy,  Dows,  E.  W.  Dunham  and  "Mr.  Wallace 
were  considered  as  friendly  to  the  interest  of  Dows  and  Tracy ;  I 
forget  who  the  others  were  at  the  time  ;  I  believe  Harvey  and  Pet- 
tengill  were  two. 

Q.  Who  were  the  directors  in  the  board  of  the  new  company, 
who  represented  the  same  control ;  what  are  their  names  ?  A.  The 
interests  in  the  new  company  are  differen^tly  arranged  from  what 
they  were  in  the  old,  as  I  understand  it ;  I  think  I  can  give  all  the 
names  in  the  new  company. 

Q.  Your  previous  evidence  was  that  they  were  the  same  control 
represented  by  Tracy  and  others  and  their  associates;  I  want  to 
know  now  who  they  are  in  the  new  f  A.  I  don't  think  I  have  given 
any  such  testimony  as  you  state. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  testimony  then  !     A.  To-day  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  the  question  is,  who  represents  the  controlling  interest 
in  the  present  company  ;  what  are  the  names  of  the  directors ;  I 
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\7ai3t  the  names  in-the  new  company  ?  A.  It  was  in  answer  to  Jadge 
Fithian's  testimony  as  to  how  these  parties  had  control ;  I  said,  in 
another  way,  they  had  a  majority  through  the  board  of  directors. 

Q.  The  names  of  the  directors  in  the  new  company  ?  A.  William 
Li-  Scott,  D.  N.  Barney,  David  Dows,  John  F.  Tracy,  A.  H.  Barney, 
Wm.  L.  Wallace,  H.  Kennedy,  Milton  Cortright,  A.  S.  Barnes^ 
Daniel  Torrance,  J.  A.  Cowing,  J.  D.  Mairs  ;  the  others  I  don't  at 
this  moment  recollect. 

Q.  Ton  say  that  Dows,  Tracy  and  Barney  own  over  two-thirds  of 
the  stock  in  the  company,  and  that  there  are  some  forty  persons  own- 
ing the  balance ;  a  large  portion  of  those  small  owners  made  up  of 
those  who  surrendered  their  bonds  in  the  old  company  and  took  inte. 
rest  in  the  new  ?  A.  I  think  they  are,  nearly  all  of  them ;  there  may 
be  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Q.  Did  you,  in  making  purchase  of  the  bonds,,  on  the  terms  which 
Tracy  authorized  you  to  make  as  you  have  stated  in  your  evidence, 
did  you  make  it  a  condition  that  the  parties  should  surrender  their 
preferred  stock  with  their  bonds  ?  A.  In  most  cases  the  bonds  were 
purchased  and  they  surrendered  their  preferred  and  comnlon  stock 
both ;  not  in  all  cases. 

Q.  At  what  rate  did  you  buy  the  bonds?  A.  They  were  bought 
at  twenty  cents  on  the  dollar  in  every  case  except  one,  I  believe. 

Q.  In  what  case  was  that !  A.  It  was  in  the  case  of  Benedicti 
when  he  was  paid  a  little  more ;  I  believe  there  has  been  a  few  scat' 
taring  bonds  paid  for  a  little  less  than  that. 

Q.  What  was  allowed  for  the  preferred  or  common  stock  in  this 
purchase?    A.  Kothing. 

Q.  Did  you  negotiate  the  exchange  of  interests  of  George  S.  Ooe  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  rate  that  you  allowed  him  ?  A.  He  was  allowed 
the  same  rate  as  the  others,  and  there  was  some  small  allowance 
made  on  the  ground  that  he  had  acted  as  commissioner  and  received 
little  or  no  pay ;  he  was  allowed  a  little  more  ;  I  forget  what  it  was 
now ;  it  was  an  inconsiderable  sum  ;  it  was  on  the  ground  he  had 
done  services  which  made  him  entitled  to  a  little  more. 

Q.  You  said  in  your  former  evidence  that  Tracy  and  Scott  stand 
high  in  a  business  community ;  do  you  understand  them  as  being 
what  we  know  as  heavy  operators  in  Wall  street  ?  A.  I  don't ;  they 
are  men  of  large  means  that  buy  stocks  as  a  matter  of  investment; 
but  I  don't  understand  that  Tracy  is  a  stock  operator ;  an  executive 
officer  of  the  two  roads,  and  that  is  understood  to  be  his  business. 
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Q.  Were  yon  in  boBiness  in  Buffalo  in  this  State  t    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  feil  or  compromise  in  trade  ?    (Objected  to.) 

The  Chaibkan — He  may  answer. 

A.  I  should  like  to  be  beard  before  answering  that ;  if  it  has  any 
bearing  upon  the  question,  the  committee  will  direct  me  to  answer 
it ;  Mr.  Harvey  has  stated  here  wliat  was  his  business ;  that  he  was 
an  engineer,  and  if  that  point  was  up  I  could  have  brought  William 
B.  Ogden  here  to  show  that  it  wasn't  so ;  that  he  was  no  engineer. 

The  Chaibmak — I  cannot  see  how  it  will  have  any  bearing  upon 
the  question  raised  by  this  resolution,  as  to  whether  the  company 
has  discharged  its  duties ;  a  good  deal  of  evidence  has  been  admitted 
which,  if  I  was  sitting  in  a  judicial  capacity,  it  would  have  been 
excluded. 

A.  I  haven't  been  entirely  successful  in  business. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  the  question ;  have  you  ever  failed  or 
compromised  in  business  ?  A.  I  have  had  my  notes  protested  for 
non-payment. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  notes  in 
New  York  f    (Objected  to.     Objection  sustained.) 

Mr.  LriTLB — I  understand  you  don't  decline  to  answer  t  A.  No, 
sir ;  but  you  objected  to  it. 

Q.  Is  this  bill  that  is  submitted  here  in  evidence,  extracts  of  it, 
the  one  originally  introduced  by  J.  A.  Cowing  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee this  winter  ?    (Objected  to.) 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  bill  which  yon  caused  to  be  introduced  as  the 
representative  of  the  Elevated  Company  this  winter  in  the  L^is- 
lature?  A.  The  bill  that  I  have  had  here  is  the  one  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee. 

By  Mr.  LmLB : 

Q.  At  whose  request  ?  A.  Reported  by  me,  it  is  somewhat  difier- 
ent  from  the  original  draft  as  introduced  in  the  Senate;  it  was- 
amended  in  the  Senate  committee. 

Q.  You  speak  of  this  provision  for  the  protection  of  stock  and 
holders  in  the  old  railroad ;  is  that  copied  from  a  bill  introduced  last 
winter  f  A.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  same  language  in  the  bill  introduced 
last  winter. 

Q.  Was  that  provision  put  in  there  at  the  instance  of  the  railroad 
committee  originally,  or  at  the  request  of  the  company  !  A.  At 
the  request  of  the  company,  and  drafted  by  their  attorney ;  I  have 


if  they  waut  it,  id  the  handwriting  of  Charles  Tracy, 
Re-direct  txamination  continued  by  Mr.  Littlb  ; 

Q.  The  present  company  nrged  the  pasBage  of  that  bill }  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  The  hill  now  pending  in  the  Lej^elatare,  and  in  its  present 
shape,  was  adopted  and  submitted  by  you  as  satisfactory  to  the  com- 
pany before  it  was  reported,  and  was  reported  at  your  reqaeet  1  A. 
It  was. 

Mr.  Cowrao — Suspend  my  examination  for  a  moment  to  examine 
Mr.  Foster. 

WiLLUn  FosTKB,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Ecamined  hy  Mr.  Cowino  ; 

Q.  Are  you  somewhat  conversant  with  measures  that  are  going  on 
in  regard  to  rapid  transit  in  the  city  of  New  York  1  A.  I  have 
been  somewhat  interested  in  them,  and  am  somewhat  conversant 
with  them. 

Q,  What  do  yon  know  abont  a  portion  of  the  New  York  Elevated 
^Railroad  Company  within  the  last  year — what  it  has  done  and  what 
itB  general  popularity  is  this  past  year  t  A.  I  have  been  almost  a 
daily  patron  of  it,  and  it  has  afforded  me  accommodation,  and  in  my 
estimation  it  has  been  a  public  benetitfor  persons  residing  in  the 
npper  part  of  the  city,  and  doing  business  in  the  lower  parL 

Q.  Yon  had  occasion  to  converse  with  others  i    A,  Yes,  sir;  I 
believe  that  to  be  a  popular  opinion  of  the  road. 
OroeB-exantined  hy  Mr.  Habtet  : 

Q.  How  mnch  docs  it  save  yon  per  trip  in  time  \  A.  It  saves 
about  half  an  honr  each  way  from  Bey  street  to  Thirtieth  street. 

J.  A.  Cowing's  examination  continued  : 
£hiamined  by  Mr.  Ltttle  ; 

Q.  Who  were  the  principal  persons  appearing  before  this  commit- 
tee urging  this  for  prosecution  f  A.  So  far  as  I  know  they  have  been 
Mr.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Jennings,  and  those' that  they  have  snbpenaed 
here. 

Q.  Who  has  asked  all  the  questions  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion ?     A,  Mr.  Harvey  or'Mr.  Jennings,  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  a  large  amonnt  of  the  common  stock  of  the  old  company 
issaed  to  persons  without  the  payment  of  money  i    A.  My  impres- 
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sion  is,  that  there  was  bat  a  very  little  money  paid  for  issues  of  stock 
of  the  old  company. 

He-cross  examination  hy  Mr.  Harvey  : 

Q.  You  say  that  Harvey  and  Jennings  have  asked  all  the  ques- 
tions in  this  examination ;  do  you  not  consider  Mr.  Little  as  worthy  of 
notice  ?  A.  I  consider  Mr,  Little  is  worthy  of  notice  ;  my  answer 
to  the  former  qnestion,  as  I  understood  it,  was  that  Harvey  and  Jen- 
nings asked  all  the  questions  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution. 

Q.  Who  has  asked  most  of  the  questions  on  the  part  of  the 
defense?  A.  If  the  present  railroad  company  are  considered  the 
defense  here,  probably  I  have  asked  the  most  myself;  Mr.  Little 
and  Charles  Tracy  have  asked  some  questions ;  I  don't  remember  of 
anybody  else  asking  any,  except  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

Stephen  O.  Jenkinos,  being  recalled,  testified  as  follows : 

Mnamined  J^y  Mr.  Hakvey  : 

Q.  Were  you  employed  by  what  is  known  as  the  present  New 
York  Elevated  Bail  way  Company  to  attend  to  their  interest  at 
Albany,  at  any  time  during  1872,  and  if  so,  when  and  under  what 
circumstances!  A.  It  was  probably  about  the  first  of  March,  I  think, 
or  latter  part  of  February,  a  year  ago.  « 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  so  engaged,  by  what  person?  A.  By 
authority  of  Wm.  M.  Scott,  president ;  W.  L.  Wallace,  vice-president ; 
through  Mr.  Wallace. 

Q.  Who  personally  engaged  your  services !    A.  W.  L.  Wallace. 

Q.  After  he  spoke  to  you  on  the  subject,  did  you  come  to  Albany  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  compensation  was  paid  you  for  what  you  did  there  ?  A. 
Nothing  but  my  expenses  ;  no  salary. 

Q.  Can  you  say  about  the  sum  that  was  paid  you  for  expenses ! 
A.  I  was  here  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
and  I  think  I  received  about  $150  ;  I  don't  recollect  exactly. 

Q.  About  $150  ?    A.  I  think  so ;  traveling  and  hotel  expenses. 

Q.  Was  your  attendance  here  in  the  nature  of  an  exploring  trip, 
to  see  what  was  advisable  to  be  done  from  time  to  time  !  A.  It  was ; 
Mr.  Cowing  had  been  here  for  the  company,  as  he  stated,  whicli 
proved  unsatisfactory  to  them,  as  they  stated  to  me ;  the  legislation 
they  wanted  he  hadn't  obtained ;  they  sent  me  up  to  inquire  into  his 
operations  here,  and  if,  in  my  judgment  (haying  formerly  been  con- 
nected with  the  company),  whether  he  could  probably  get  the  legisla- 
tion. 
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Q.  Did  yon  subsequently  report  .to  Mr.  Wallace  the  result  of  yonr 
investigation  at  Albany  I    A.  I  did,  weekly,  when  I  went  down. 

Q.  What  report  did  yon  give  him  ?  A.  The  result  was  that,  hav- 
ing formerly,  the  same  winter,  opposed  the  legislation,  what  the 
company  wanted,  I  found  the  company's  affairs  some  muddled  up 
here,  and  that  I  or  no  one  else  could  probably  get  what  legialiitioD 
they  wanted  last  session. 

Q.  Did  you  notify  him  that  your  connection  with  the  company 
.  would  from  that  time  cease,  and  that  you  would  be  under  no  further 
obligations  to  the  company  to  serve  them,  or  consider  yourself  in 
their  employ  ?    (Objected  to.) 

The  Ohaibman — Let  him  answer  the  question. 

A.  I  did  notify  them,  and  withdrew  from  the  further  service  of 
the  company. 

Q.  Was  that  prior  to  the  introduction  of  this  bill  that  has  been 
referred  to,  as  advocated  by  you  in  the  Assembly  ?  A.  I  could  not 
Bay  now. 

Q  Were  you  probably  understood  as  released  from  any  engage- 
ment from  them  for  the  latter  half  of  the  session  ?  (Objected  to- 
Objection  sustained.) 

Q.  How  early  in  the  session  was  the  notice  gives  f 

Mr.  LmLB — ^He  has  sworn  he  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  before 
or  after  the  bill  was  introduced. 


Albastt,  May  6, 1873. 
Oommittee  met,  when  the  following  testimony  was  taken;  Mi*. 
YsDDBB,  chairman. 

S.  O.  JEKNiKas  recalled : 

Moamined  hy  Mr.  Hawxt  : 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  testimony  of  J.  A.  Cowing,  taken  at  the 
Delavan  House  ?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  Is  it,  in  matters  relating  to  you  personally,  in  the  main,  true 
or  &lse !    A.  It  i»  false ;  most  egregiously  false. 

Q.  Was  there  any  ground  for  Mr.  Cowing  to  assume  that  you  was 
bent  on  black-mailing  the  company  ?    A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Did  he  seek  interviews  with  yon  f  (Objected  to.  Objection 
overruled.)  A.  He  did ;  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  SiOTH — Confine  the  evidence  to  a  mere  denial  only. 
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•  Q.  Will  you  prod  ace  the  letter?  A.  I  have  a  letter  from  Cowing 
to  Wallace,  eeeking  an  interyiew  with  me,  in  view  of  a  setdement. 

"  W.  L.  Wallace,  Esq. : 

^^  Deab  Sm. — I  didn't  ^t  Mr.  JenniDgs'  letter  the  27th,  until  4.  p. 
M.,  when  I  sent  to  hotel  and  to  jour  store,  and  learned  that  he  had 

fone.     I  will  be  at  the  new  oiBce,  7  Broadway,  all  day  to-morrow, 
le  Mr.  J ,  call  on  you,  and  will  see  him  here  if  he  will  call. 

"  J.  A.  CO  WING.'' 
"  Jcmuary  31, 1878." 

I  took  the  letter  and  went  to  Cowing,  and  he  acknowledged  writing 
the  letter  to  Wallace,  and  then  wanted  to  know  my  terms  of  settle- 
ment with  the  company  ;  I  told  him  I  had  none  to  offer  to  him  ;  he 
then  proposed  terms  to  me,  and  said  if  I  did  not  comply  with  them, 
among  the  rest  was,  to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Prince  and  Oakley,  of 
my  own  account,  agreeing  to  keep  away  from  Albany,  for  having 
them  to  support  such  legislation  as  they  didn't  want ;  if  I  did  not  do 
that,  that  he  would  represent  to  the  Senate  and  members  of,  here  at 
Albany,  that  I  had  called  there  that  day  for  the  purpose  of  black- 
ipailing  the  company,  and  should  so  state  to  them ;  that  is  what  the 
word  black-mailing  grew  out  of;  he  has  carried  his  threat  out 

CrosB-examim^  hy  Mr.  Smtth  : 

Q.  What  was  you  attending  here  for  to-day  ;  your  business  here 
to  defend  yourself  against  this  charge  of  black-mailing  t  A.  That 
was  one. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  protect  your  charac- 
ter to  come  here  and  make  this  statement }  A.  I  do  not  think  it 
was,  coming  from  the  source  it  did;  I  did  not  know  but  it  might 
have  some  influence  on  gentlemen  like  yourself. 

Q.  I  notice  that  Harvey  read  these  questions  off  that  you  have 
answered  here;  have  you  and  he  been  conjuring  things  up  together 
before  coming  here?  A.  No  conjuring {  have  agreed  for  him  to 
ask  me  some  questions. 

Q.  You  agreed  what  they  were  to  bet    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  questions  were  all  agreed  on  beforehand!  A.  Yes,  sir; 
you  are  right,  sir. 

0.  T.  Habvet,  recalled : 

Skarnmed  hy  Mr.  Jennings  : 
Q.  Have  you  read  the  testimony  of  J.  A.  Cowing,  originally  taken 
at  the  Delavan  House }    A.  I  have. 


tnie  or  raise  t     A.   ealee,  HlmoBt  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  Does  Hr.  OowiDg  state  with  any  reasonable  sccnracy  the 
financial  condltien  of  tlje  company  !  A.  Ho  does  not;  he  has  made 
errors  in  his  stalement  nearly  $100,000  in  one  instance;  nearly 
$200,000  io  another,  not  to  refer  to  other  small  items. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  company  at  the  time  when  the 
Tracy  party  took  control  ?  (Objected  to  as  opening  the  whole  qnee- 
tion  again.) 

The  Wmt^s — I  propose  h>  tell  what  the  real  case  was ;  it  is  merely 
rebuttal.  (Objection  overmled.)  A.  The  total  indebtedness  of  the 
oompany,  inclnding  stock  and  bonds,  was  $1,150,000. 

Q.  How  mnch*  A.  Very  near  $1,160,000;  all  the  difference 
between  that  and  the  $1,900,000,  which  Cowen  refers  to  in  his  eri- 
dence,  is  either  doe  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  Tracy  party  or  the 
errors  in  Mr.  Cowing's  statement,  and  is  chargeable  partly  to  both. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know  as  to  the  valne  that  Tracy  and  his  associ- 
ates valaed  that  property  and  frauohise  op  to  the  date  of  the  sheriff's 
aale  1  A.  Mr. 'Scott  stated  that  the  railroad  and  the  franchise  con- 
nected with  it  was  at  that  time  worth  its  entire  cost ;  the  statement 
was  made  within  ninety  days  of  the  sheriff's  sale ;  D.  A.  Barn^, 
another  of  the  associates  of  Tracy,  stated  to  me  that  he  considered  it 
worth  the  entire  outlay  made  up  to  the  time  of  the  sheriff's  sale,  that 
is,  the  railway,  and  the  franchise  connected  with  it. 

J .  A.  Oowmo  recalled : 
JSemined  hy  Mr.  Smith  : 

Q.  Was  the  interview,  to  which  that  letter  refers  which  Mr.  Jen- 
nings has  produced,  proposed  by  him,  and  hare  yon  the  letter  in 
which  he  proposed  it,  and  will  you  produce  it !  A.  I  have  a  letter 
that  Mr.  tTennings  wrote  asking  me  to  meet  him  at  the  Merchants' 
Hotel ;  I  received  the  letter  an  hour  after  the  time  he  appointed,  and 
not  knowing  where  that  letter  was  I  wrote  to  Wallace;  and  I  have 
that  letter,  which  I  will  famish  to  the  committee., 

Mr.  Hastzt — X  ask  the  committee  to  receive  and  consider  my 
objection  to  this  whole  Delavan  Hoose  testimony ;  I  still  think  it 
should  all  be  ruled  oat.  -There  are  statements  there  made,  which 
are  not  true.  Statements  that  Mr.  Cowing  makes  upon  oath,  that 
the  committee  themselves  know  not  to  be  true.  Cowing  says  "  Har- 
vey has  always  attacked  everything  attempted  to  be  done ;  the  com- 
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pany  was  embarrassed  from  the  entire  failure  of  stationary  power." 
And  the  evidence  shows  that  they  took  pains  to  stop  the  power 
themselves.  He  says  that  ^^  the  laws  h^ve  been  properly  complied 
with."  I  jndge  that  the  committee  know^  about  that.  He  says 
** Harvey  appeared  to.be  his  own  questioner  and  answerer."  The 
committee  knows  that  was  not  the  case,  and  I  think  that  all  such 
stuff  should  be  excluded,  out  of  self-respect  to  the  committee.  He 
says  ^^  Harvey  seems  to  have  asked  all  the  questions  of  himself  and 
of  others."  And  he  says  at  the  conclusion  in  this  indefinite  way  ^  I 
looked  upon  this  all  as  black-mailing."  I  would  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee that  Idle  whole  of  this  should  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Smith — Before  the.  testimony  was  taken  to-day,  we  proposed 
to  the  committee  that  they  should  have  their  option,  either  to  rebut 
what  they  claim  were  the  offensive  expressions  as  to  Harvey  and 
Jennings,  or  have  them  stricken  out ;  and  they  elected  not  to  have 
them  stricken  out  and  have  given  their  testiniony,  and  I  think  that 
Mr.  Harvey  now  very  inappropriately  asks  to  have  it  stricken  out 

The  Chaihhan — The  motion  of  Mr.  Harvey  to  strike  out  certain 
testimony,  called  by  him  Dekvan  House  testimony,  is  not  granted. 
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